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DESCARTES 




BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Rene Descartes, 1596-1650 


Descartes by birth belonged to the lesser no- 
bility; both of his parents came from high legal 
families. He was born at La Haye, in Touraine, 
on March 31, 1596. Although a younger son, he 
derived an income, sufficient to make liim inde- 
pendent throughout his life, from the property 
left him by his mother. 

MTiile still a boy Descartes was sent to the 
Jesuit School at La Fl^ehe, founded by Hemy 
IV and “one of the most celebrated schools in 
Europe.” He appears to have been at La F14ehe 
from 1606 to 1615, folloTvdng the Jesuit pro- 
gram of studies which aimed at reconciling the 
classical learning of the Renaissance with the 
scholastic philosophy of the Middle Ages. Suf- 
fering from poor health, he was entx-usted to the 
special care of Father Dinet, afterwards the 
confessor to Louis XIII and Louis XIV. He was 
excused from morning duties and allowed to 
stay in bed, a habit he retained to the end of 
his life. After completing the full curriculum of 
languages and humane letters, logic, ethics, 
mathematics, physics, and metaphysics, Des- 
cartes later declared, “I found myself embar- 
rassed with so many doubts and errora, that it 
seemed to me that the effort to instruct myself 
had no effect other than the increasing discov- 
ery of my own ignorance.” Mathematics alone 
appeared to be an exception “because of the 
cei-tainty of its demonstrations and the e\d- 
dence of its reasoning.” He completed his edu- 
cation at the University of Poitiers, where he 
took his degree in law, November 10, 1616. 

Descartes spent the remainder of his youth 
in travelling, “resolved no longer to seek any 
other science than the knowledge of myself, or 
of the great book of the world.” Like many 
young Frenchmen of the time, he enlisted as a 
gentleman volunteer in the army of Prince Mau- 
rice of Nassau in Holland. He was still inter- 
ested in mathematics, and at Breda became a 
friend of Isaac Beeckman, mathematician and 
rector of the college at Dort. Beeckman, after 
then- meeting, noted in his diary, “Mathemat- 
ical physicists are scarce, and I myself had nev- 
er had any conversation on that topic with 
anybody but him.” Their discussions, accord- 
ing to Descartes, turned his mind to purely the- 


oretical problems, and wdien he left Holland 
early in 1619 to seek more active military serv- 
ice in Germany, he had already completed an 
Essay on Algebra and a Compendium on Music, 
dedicated to his friend. 

Descartes dated his life as a philosopher from 
1619. Early in that j^ear, after his study of alge- 
bm and geometry had yielded what he con- 
sidered an “entirely new science,” he wrote to 
his Dutch friend; “My project is unbelievably 
ambitious, but I cannot help feeling that I am 
sighting I know not what light in the chaos of 
present-day geometrj^, and I trust that it will 
help me in dispelling that most opaque dark- 
ness.” In the fall, after the army had gone into 
winter quarters, he retired to a village near 
Ulm on the Danube to devote himself to study 
and speculation. “On November 10, 1619,” he 
wrote, “when I was filled with enthusiasm, I 
discovered the foundations of the wonderful 
science.” The discovery was followed by a se- 
ries of three dreams which left Descartes the 
impression that ‘ ‘the Spirit of Truth had opened 
to him the treasures of all the sciences.” 

The experience of November 10 did not im- 
mediately alter his way of life. Some time pre- 
\dously he had remarked, “As comedians put 
on a mask to hide their timidity, so I go forward 
masked preparing to mount the stage of the 
world, which up to now I have known only as 
a spectator”; and for the next nine years he 
continued to live as a soldier and a “gentil- 
homme’ ’ while preparing to apply his newly dis- 
covered method to all knowledge. In 1622 he was 
back in France, frequenting the society of the 
leading scientists and philosophers. Through 
his friends and correspondence he was already 
known and esteemed for his scientific abilities, 
although he had not as yet published an 3 d;hing. 
He appears to have been reluctant to make his 
work public until his researches in physics prom- 
ised to yield practical results, and he felt he 
could no longer “keep them concealed without 
greatly sinning against the law which obliges 
us to procure, as far as in us lies, the general 
good of all mankind.” At the same time he had 
occasion to discuss his research with Cardinal 
Bdrulle, who was so impressed that he declared 
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Descartes Tvas morally obliged to make his 
thought known to the world. Feeling that he 
could not find in Paris the leisure and quiet he 
needed for writing, Descartes retired to Hol- 
land. 

From 1629 until 1649 Descartes lived in Hol- 
land, leaving only for five short visits, three to 
France, one to England, and another to Den- 
mark. He disliked dwelling for long in the same 
place and during that time changed his resi- 
dence twenty-four times, concerned only, it 
would appear, to be in the neighborhood of a 
university and a Catholic church. Most of his 
more important works were written and pub- 
lished in Holland. He wrote the Rules for the Di- 
rection of the Mind during the first year, and by 
1633 had all but completed his Treatise on the 
TForZd, when thecondemnationofGalileo caused 
him to abandon all thought of publishing it. In 
1637 he brought out the Discourse on Method 
with the three “Essays” accompanying it, the 
Dioptric, Meteors, and Geometry. Through Mer- 
senne, who acted as his peisonal secretary in 
Paris, he circulated a manuscript of his Medita- 
tions and obtained objections to its arguments; 
the work was published T\'ith his answers to the 
objections in 1641. 

Descartes’ philosophy became a source of 
controversy in Holland even before the appear- 
ance of his works, as a result of the teaching of 


his friends in the universities. Cartesianism was 
attacked as subversive of religion, and at one 
time Descartes was summoned before the mag- 
istrates of Utrecht, although the matter went 
no further because of the intervention of influ- 
ential friends. 

Among his friends and admirers was Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Emperor Frederick V, 
then in exile in Holland. Although she was only 
nineteen when the Discourse appeared, she was 
interested in philosophical discussion, and Des- 
cartes, in dedicating the Principles of Philoso- 
phy (1644) to her, declared that hers was “the 
only mind, as far as my experience goes, to 
which both metaphysics and mathematics are 
easy.” Queen Christina of Sweden also became 
interested in the “new philosophy,” and, 
through theFrench Ambassador, Descartes car- 
ried on a correspondence with her on ethical 
subjects, part of which was reworked and pub- 
lished as the Treatise on the Passions of the Soul 
(1650). Late in 1649 she persuaded Descartes to 
goto the Swedish court. He was charged with the 
taskof drawingup astatute for a proposed acad- 
emy of science and teaching philosophy to the 
Queen. The lessons in philosophy were sched- 
uled to be given three times a week at five in 
the morning. Descartes contracted an inflam- 
mation of the lungs and died after a very brief 
illness, February 11, 1650. 
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RULES 

FOR THE DIRECTION OF 
THE MIND 


RULE I 

The end of study should he to direct the mind to- 
wards the enunciation of sound and correct judg- 
ments on all matters that come before it. 

Whenever men notice some similarity be- 
tween two things, they are wont to ascribe to 
each, even in those respects in which the two 
differ, what they have found to be true of the 
other. Thus they erroneously compare the sci- 
ences, which entirely consist in the cognitive 
exercise of the mind, with the arts, which de- 
pend upon an exercise and disposition of the 
body. They see that not all the arts can be ac- 
quired by the same man, but that he who re- 
stricts himself to one, most readily becomes the 
best executant, since it is not so easy for the 
same hand to adapt itself both to agricultural 
operations and to harp-playing, or to the per- 
formance of several such tasks as to one alone. 
Hence they have held the same to be true of the 
sciences also, and distinguishing them from one 
another according to their subject matter, they 
have imagined that they ought to be studied 
separately, each in isolation from all the rest. 
But this is certainly wrong. For since the sci- 
ences taken all together are identical with hu- 
man wisdom, which always remains one and 
the same, however applied to different sub- 
jects, and suffers no more differentiation pro- 
ceeding from them than the light of the sun 
experiences from the variety of the things 
which it illumines, there is no need for minds to 
be confined at all within limits; for neither 
does the knowing of one truth have an effect 
like that of the acquisition of one art and pre- 
vent us from finding out another, it rather aids 
us to do so. Certainly it appears to me strange 
that so many people should investigate human 
customs with such care, the virtues of plants, 
the motions of the stars, the transmutations of 
metals, and the objects of similar sciences, 
while at the same time practically none be- 


think themselves about good understanding, 
or universal Wisdom, though nevertheless all 
other studies are to be esteemed not so much 
for their own value as because they contribute 
something to this. Consequently we are justi- 
fied in bringing forward this as the first rule of 
all, since there is nothing more prone to turn 
us aside from the correct way of seeking out 
truth than this directing of our inquiries, not 
towards their general end, but towards certain 
special investigations. I do not here refer to 
perverse and censurable pursuits like empty 
glory or base gain; obviously counterfeit rear 
sonings and quibbles suited to vulgar under- 
standing open up a much more direct route to 
such a goal than does a sound apprehension of 
the truth. But I have in view even honourable 
and laudable pursuits, because these mislead 
us in a more subtle fashion. For example take 
our investigations of those sciences conducive 
to the conveniences of life or which yield that 
pleasure which is found in the contemplation 
of truth, practically the only joy in life that is 
complete and untroubled with any pain. There 
we may indeed expect to receive the legitimate 
fruits of scientific inquiry; but if, in the course 
of our study, we think of them, they frequently 
cause us to omit many facts which are neces- 
sary to the understanding of other matters, 
because they seem to be either of slight value 
or of little interest. Hence we must believe that 
all the sciences are so inter-connected, that it 
is much easier to study them all together than 
to isolate one from all the others. If, therefore, 
anyone wishes to search out the truth of things 
in serious earnest, he ought not to select one 
special science; for all the sciences are con- 
joined with each other and interdependent: he 
ought rather to think how to increase the nat- 
ural light of reason, not for the purpose of re- 
solving this or that difficulty of scholastic type, 
but in order that his imderstanding may light 
his will to its proper choice in all the contin- 
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gencies of life. In a short time he will see with 
amazement that he has made much more prog- 
ress than those who are eager about particular 
ends, and that he has not only obtained all 
that they desire, but even higher results than 
fall within his expectation. 

RULE II 

Only those objects should engage our attention, 
to the sure and indubitable hnoidedge of which 
our mental powers seem to be adequate. 

Science in its entirety is true and evident 
cognition. He is no more learned who has doubts 
on many matters than the man who has never 
thought of them; nay he appears to be less 
learned if he has formed wrong opinions on any 
particulars. Hence it were better not to study 
at all than to occupy one’s self with objects of 
such difficulty, that, owing to our inability to 
distinguish true from false, we are forced to re- 
gard the doubtful as certain; for in those mat- 
ters any hope of augmenting our knowledge is 
exceeded by the risk of diminishing it. Thus in 
accordance with the above maxim we reject all 
such merely probable knowledge and make it a 
rule to trust only what is completely known 
and incapable of being doubted. No doubt men 
of education may persuade themselves that 
there is but little of such certain knowledge, 
because, forsooth, a common failing of human 
nature has made them deem it too easy and 
open to everyone, and so led them to neglect to 
think upon such truths; but I nevertheless an- 
nounce that there are more of these than they 
think — ^truths which suffice to give a rigorous 
demonstration of innumerable propositions, 
the discussion of which they have hitherto been 
unable to free from the element of probability. 
Further, because they have believed that it 
was unbecoming for a man of education to con- 
fess ignorance on any point, they have so ac- 
customed themselves to trick out their fabri- 
cated explanations, that they have ended by 
gradually imposing on themselves and thus 
have issued them to the public as genuine. 

But if we adhere closely to this rule we shall 
find left but few objects of legitimate study. 
For there is scarce any question occurring in 
the sciences ajmut which talented men have 
not disagreed. But whenever two men come to 
opposite decisions about the same matter one 
of them at least must certainly be in the wrong, 
and apparently there is not even one of them 
who knows; for if the reasoning of the second 
was sound and clear be would be able so to lay 
it before the other as finally to succeed in con- 


vincing his understanding also. Hence appar- 
ently we cannot attain to a perfect knowledge 
in any such case of probable opinion, for it 
would be rashness to hope for more than others 
have attained to. Consequently if we reckon 
correctly, of the sciences already discovered. 
Arithmetic and Geometiy alone are left, to 
which the observance of this rule reduces us. 

Yet we do not therefore condemn that meth- 
od of philosophizing wliich others have al- 
ready discovered and those weapons of the 
schoolmen, probable syllogisms, which are so 
ivell suited for polemics. They indeed give prac- 
tice to the wits of youths and, producing emu- 
lation among them, act as a stimulus; and it is 
much better for their minds to be moulded by 
opinions of this sort, uncertain though they 
appear, as being objects of controversy among 
the learned, than to be left entirely to their 
own devices. For thus through lack of guidance 
they might stray into some abyss; but as long 
as they follow in their masters’ footsteps, 
though they may diverge at times from the 
truth, they will yet certainly find a path wliich 
is at least in this respect safer, that it has been 
approved of by more prudent people. We our- 
selves rejoice that we in earlier years experi- 
enced tliis scholastic training; but now, being 
released from that oath of allegiance which 
bound us to our old masters, and since, as be- 
comes our riper years, we are no longer subject 
to the ferule, if we wish in earnest to establish 
for ourselves those rules which shall aid us in 
scaling the heights of human knowledge, we 
must admit assuredly among the primary mem- 
bers of our catalogue that maxim which forbids 
us to abuse our leisure as many do, who neg- 
lect all easy quests and take up their time only 
with difficult matters; for they, though cer- 
tainly making all sorts of subtte conjectures 
and elaborating most plausible arguments with 
great ingenuity, frequently find too late that 
after all their labour's they have only increased 
the multitude of their doubts, without acquir- 
ing any knowledge whatsoever. 

But now let us proceed to explain more care- 
fully our reasons for saying, as we did a little 
while ago, that of all the sciences known as yet, 
Arithmetic and Geometry alone are free from 
any taint of falsity or uncertainty. We must 
note then that there are two ways by which we 
arrive at the knowledge of facts, viz. by ex- 
perience and by deduction. We must further 
observe that while our inferences from expe- 
rience are frequently fallacious, deduction, or 
the pure illation of one thing from another, 
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though it may be passed over, if it is not seen 
tlorough, cannot be erroneous when performed 
by an understanding that is in the least degree 
rational. And it seems to me that the operation 
is profited but little by those constraining 
bonds by means of which the Dialecticians 
claim to control human reason, though I do 
not deny that that discipline may be service- 
able for other purposes. My reason for saying | 
so is that none of the mistakes which men can 
make (men, I say, not beasts) are due to faulty 
inference: they are caused merely by the fact 
that we found upon a basis of poorly compre- j 
bended experiences, or that propositions are 
posited which are hasty and groundless. 

This furnishes us vdth an e^^dent explana- 
tion of the great superiority in certitude of 
Arithmetic and Geometry to other sciences. 
The former alone deal with an object so pure 
and uncomplicated, that they need make no 
assumptions at all which experience renders 
uncertain, but wholly consist in the rational 
deduction of consequences. They are on that 
account much the easiest and clearest of all, 
and possess an object such as we require, for in 
them it is scarce humanly possible for anyone 
to err except by inadvertence. And yet we 
should not be surprised to find that plenty of 
people of their own accord prefer to apply their 
intelligence to other studies, or to Philosophy. 
The reason for this is that every person per- 
mits himself the liberty of making guesses in 
the matter of an obscure subject with more 
confidence than in one which is clear, and that 
it is much easier to have some vague notion 
about any subject, no matter what, than to ar- 
rive at the real truth about a single question 
however simple that may be. 

But one conclusion now emerges out of these 
considerations, viz. not, indeed, that Arithme- 
tic and Geometry are the sole sciences to be 
studied, but only that in our search for the 
direct road towards truth we should busy our- 
selves with no object about which we cannot 
attain a certitude equal to that of the demon- 
strations of Arithmetic and Geometry. 

RULE III 

In the subjects we propose to investigate, our in- 
quiries should be directed, not to what others have 
thought, nor to what we ourselves conjecture, hut 
to what we can clearly and perspicuously behold 
and with certainty deduce; for knowledge is not 
won in any other way. 

To STUDY the writings of the ancients is right, 
because it is a great boon for us to be able to 
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make use of the labours of so many men; and 
we should do so, both in order to discover what 
they have correctly made out in previous ages, 
and also that we may inform ourselves as to 
what in the various sciences is still left for in- 
vestigation. But yet there is a great danger lest 
in a too absorbed study of these works we 
should become infected vdth their errors, guard 
against them as we may. For it is the way of 
writers, whenever they have allowed them- 
selves rashly and credulously to take up a 
position in any controverted matter, to try 
with the subtlest of arguments to compel us to 
go along with them. But when, on the con- 
trary, they have happily come upon something 
certain and evident, in displaying it they never 
fail to surround it with ambiguities, fearing, it 
would seem, lest the simplicity of their explan- 
ation should make us respect their discovery 
less, or because they grudge us an open vision 
of the truth. 

Further, supposing now that all were wholly 
open and candid, and never thrust upon us 
doubtful opinions as true, but expounded 
every matter in good faith, yet since scarce 
anything has been asserted by any one man 
the contrary of which has not been alleged by 
another, we should be eternally uncertain which 
of the two to believe. It would be no use to 
total up the testimonies in favour of each, 
meaning to follow that opinion which was sup- 
ported by the greater number of authors : for if 
it is a question of difficulty that is in dispute, it 
is more likely that the truth would have been 
discovered by few than by many. But even 
though all these men agreed among themselves, 
what they teach us would not suffice for us. 
For we shall not, e.g. all turn out to be mathe- 
maticians though we know by heart all the 
proofs that others have elaborated, unless we 
have an intellectual talent that fits us to re- 
solve difficulties of any kind. Neither, though 
we have mastered all the arguments of Plato 
and Aristotle, if yet we have not the capacity 
for passing a solid judgment on these matters, 
shall we become Philosophers; we should have 
acquired the knowledge not of a science, but of 
history. 

I lay down the rule also, that we must wholly 
refrain from ever mixing up conjectures with 
our pronouncements on the truth of things. 
This warning is of no little importance. There 
is no stronger reason for our finding nothing in 
the current Philosophy which is so evident and 
certain as not to be capable of being contro- 
verted, than the fact that the learned, not con- 
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tent •with the recognition of ■w'hat is clear and 
certain, in the first instance hazard the asser- 
tion of obscure and ill-comprehended theories, 
at -which they have arrived merely by probable 
conjecture. Then afterwards they gradually 
attach complete credence to them, and min- 
gling them promiscuously -with what is true and 
evident, they finish by being unable to deduce 
any conclusion -which does not appear to de- 
pend upon some proposition of the doubtful 
sort, and hence is not uncertain. 

But lest we in turn should slip into the same 
error, we shall here take note of all those men- 
tal operations by which we are able, wholly 
without fear of illusion, to arrive at the knowl- 
edge of things. Now I admit only two, viz. 
intuition and induction. 

By intuition I understand, not the fluctu- 
ating testimony of the senses, nor the mislead- 
ing judgment that proceeds from the blunder- 
ing constructions of imagination, but the con- 
ception -which an unclouded and attentive 
mind gives us so readily and distinctly that we 
are w'holly freed from doubt about that w^hieh 
we understand. Or, what comes to the same 
thing, intuition is the undoubting conception 
ofan unclouded and attentive mind, andsprings 
from the light of reason alone; it is more cer- 
tain than deduction itself, in that it is simpler, 
though deduction, as we have noted above, 
cannot by us be erroneously conducted. Thus 
each indi-vidual can mentally have intuition of 
the fact that he exists, and that he thinks; that 
the triangle is bounded by three lines only, the 
sphere by a single superficies, and so on. Facts 
of such a kind are far more numerous than 
many people think, disdaining as they do to 
direct their attention upon such simple mat- 
ters. 

But in case anyone may be put out by this 
new use of the term intuition and of other 
terms which in the folio-wing pages I am sim- 
ilarly compelled to dissever from their current 
meaning, I here make the general announce- 
ment that I pay no attention to the way in 
which particular terms have of late been em- 
ployed in the schools, because it would have 
been difficult to employ the same terminology 
while my theory was wholly different. All that 
I take note of is the meaning of the Latin of 
each word, when, in cases where an appro- 
priate term is lacking, I -wish to transfer to the 
vocabulary that expresses my own meaning 
those that I deem most suitable. 

This evidence and certitude, however, which 
belongs to intuition, is required not only in the 


enunciation of propositions, but also in dis- 
cursive reasoning of whatever sort. For example 
consider this consequence; 2 and 2 amount to 
the same as 3 and 1. Now we need to see in- 
tuitively not only that 2 and 2 make 4, and 
that likewise 3 and 1 make 4, but further tliat 
the third of the above statements is a neces- 
sary conclusion from these two. 

Hence now we are in a position to raise the 
question as to why we have, besides intuition, 
given this supplementary method of knowing, 
■viz, kno-wing by deduction, by which we under- 
stand all necessary inference from other facts 
that are known with certainty. This, however, 
we could not avoid, because many things are 
kno-wn with certainty, though not by them- 
selves evident, but only deduced from true and 
knowm principles by the continuous and unin- 
terrupted action of a mind that has a clear 
-vision of each step in the process. It is in a sim- 
ilar way that we know that the last link in a 
long chain is connected with the first, even 
though we do not take in by means of one and 
the same act of vision all the intermediate 
links on which that connection depends, but 
only remember that we have taken them suc- 
cessively under re-view and that each single one 
is united to its neighbour, from the first even to 
the last. Hence we distinguish this mental intui- 
tion from deduction by the fact that into the 
conception of the latter there enters a certain 
movement or succession, into that of the for- 
mer there does not. Further deduction does 
not require an inunediately presented evidence 
such as intuition possesses; its certitude is 
rather conferred upon it in some way by mem- 
ory. The upshot of the matter is that it is 
possible to say that those propositions indeed 
which are immediately deduced from first 
principles are known now by intuition, now by 
deduction, i.e, in a way that differs according 
to our point of -view. But the first principles 
themselves are given by intuition alone, while, 
on the contrary, the remote conclusions are 
furnished only by deduction. 

These two methods are the most certain 
routes to knowledge, and the mind should ad- 
mit no others. All the rest should be rejected 
as suspect of error and dangerous. But this 
does not prevent us from believing matters 
that have been di-vinely revealed as being more 
certain than our surest knowledge, since belief 
in these things, as all faith in obscure matters, 
is an action not of our intelligence, but of our 
•will. They should be heeded also since, if they 
have any basis in our understanding, they can 
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and ought to be, more than all things else, dis- 
covered by one or other of the wa3^ above- 
mentioned, as we hope perhaps to show at 
greater length on some future opportunity. 

RULE IV 

There is need of a method for finding out the 
truth. 

So BLIND is the curiosity by which mortals 
are possessed, that they often conduct their 
minds along unexplored routes, having no 
reason to hope for success, but merely being 
willing to risk the experiment of finding whether 
the truth they seek lies there. As well might a 
man burning with an unintelligent desire to 
find treasure, continuously roam the streets, 
seeking to find something that a passer by 
might have chanced to drop. This is the way 
in which most Chemists, many Geometricians, 
and Philosophers not a few prosecute their 
studies. I do not deny that sometimes in these 
wanderings they are lucky enough to find 
something true. But I do not allow that this 
argues greater industry on their part, but only 
better luck. But however that may be, it were 
far better never to think of investigating truth 
at all, than to do so without a method. For it is 
very certain that unregulated inquiries and 
coiiused reflections of this kind only confound 
the natural light and blind our mental powers. 
Those who so become accustomed to walk in 
darkness weaken their eye-sight so much that 
afterwards they cannot bear the light of day. 
This is confirmed by experience; for how* often 
do we not see that those w*ho have never taken 
to letters, give a sounder and clearer decision 
about obvious matters than those who have 
spent all their time in the schools? Moreover 
by a method I mean certain and simple rules, 
such that, if a man observe them accurately, 
he shall never assume what is false as true, and 
will never spend his mental efforts to no pur- 
pose, but will always gradually increase bis 
knowledge and so arrive at a true understand- 
ing of all that does not surpass his pow*ers. 

These two points must be carefully noted, 
viz. never to assume w*hat is false as true, and 
to arrive at a knowledge wliich takes in all 
things. For, if we are without the knowledge of 
any of the things which we are capable of un- 
derstanding, that is only because we have 
never perceived any way to bring us to this 
knowledge, or because we have fallen into the 
contrary error. But if our method rightly ex- 
plains how our mental vision should be used, 
so as not to fall into the contrary error, and 
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how* deduction should be discovered in order 
that we may arrive at the knowdedge of all 
things, I do not see w'hat else is needed to make 
it complete; for I have already said that no 
science is acquired except by mental intuition 
or deduction. There is besides no question of 
extending it further in order to show how these 
said operations ought to be effected, because 
they are the most simple and primary of all. 
Consequently, unless our understanding were 
already able to employ them, it could compre- 
hend none of the precepts of that very method, 
not even the simplest. But as for the other 
mental operations, which Dialectic does its 
best to direct by making use of these prior 
ones, they are quite useless here; rather they 
are to be accounted impediments, because 
nothing can be added to the pure light of rea- 
son which does not in some way obscure it. 

Since then the usefulness of tins method is so 
great that without it study seems to be harm- 
ful rather than profitable, I am quite ready to 
believe that the greater minds of former ages 
bad some knowledge of it, nature even con- 
ducting them to it. For the human mind has in 
it something that we may call divine, wherein 
are scattered the first germs of useful modes of 
thought. Consequently it often happens that 
however much neglected and choked by inter- 
fering studies they bear fruit of their own ac- 
cord. Arithmetic and Geometry, the simplest 
sciences, give us an instance of this; for we 
have sufficient evidence that the ancient Ge- 
ometricians made use of a certain analysis 
which they extended to the resolution of all 
problems, though they grudged the secret to 
posterity. At the present day also there flour- 
ishes a certain kind of Arithmetic, called Alge- 
bra, which designs to effect, when dealing with 
numbers, what the ancients achieved in the 
matter of figures. These two methods are noth- 
ing else than the spontaneous fruit sprung 
from the inborn principles of the discipline 
here in question; and I do not wonder that 
these sciences with their very simple subject 
matter should have yielded results so much 
more satisfactory than others in which greater 
obstructions choke all growth. But even in the 
latter case, if only we take care to cultivate 
them assiduously, fruits will certainly be able 
to come to full maturity. 

This is the chief result which I have had in 
view in writing this treatise. For I should not 
think much of these rules, if they had no utility 
save for the solution of the empty problems 
with which Logicians and Geometers have 
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been wont to beguile their leisure; my only 
achievement thus would have seemed to be an 
ability to argue about trifles more subtly than 
others. Further, though much mention is here 
made of numbers and figures, because no other 
sciences furnish us with illustrations of such 
self-evidence and certainty, the reader who 
follows my drift with sufficient attention will 
easily see that nothing is less in my mind than 
ordinary Mathematics, and that I am ex- 
pounding quite another science, of wliich these 
illustrations are rather the outer husk than the 
constituents. Such a science should contain the 
primary rudiments of human reason, and its 
province ought to extend to the eliciting of 
true results in every subject. To speak freely, I 
am convinced that it is a more powerful in- 
strument of knowledge than any other that 
has been bequeathed to us by human agency, 
as being the source of all others. But as for the 
outer covering I mentioned, I mean not to em- 
ploy it to cover up and conceal my method for 
the pm’pose of warding off the vulgar; rather I 
hope so to clothe and embellish it that I may 
make it more suitable for presentation to the 
human mind. 

When first I applied my mind to Mathe- 
matics I read straight away most of what is 
usually given by the mathematical writers, 
and I paid special attention to Arithmetic and 
Geometry, because they were said to be the 
simplest and so to speak the way to all the rest. 
But in neither case did I then meet with au- 
thors who fully satisfied me. I did indeed learn 
in their works many propositions about num- 
bers which I found on calculation to be true. 
As to figures, they in a sense exhibited to my 
eyes a great number of truths and drew conclu- 
sions from certain consequences. But they did 
not seem to make it sufficiently plain to the 
mind itself why those things are so, and how 
they discovered them. Consequently I was not 
surprised that many people, even of talent and 
scholarship, should, after glancing at these sci- 
ences, have either given them up as being 
empty and childish or, taking them to be very 
difficult and intricate, been deterred at the 
very outset from learning them. For really 
there is nothing more futile than to busy one’s 
self with bare numbers and imaginary figures 
in such a way as to appear to rest content with 
such trifles, and so to resort to those super- 
ficial demonstrations, which are discovered 
more frequently by chance than by skill, and 
are a matter more of the eyes and the imagina- 
tion than of the understanding, that in a sense 


one ceases to make use of one’s reason. I might 
add that there is no more intricate task than 
that of solving by tliis method of proof new 
difficulties that arise, involved as they are with 
numerical confusions. But when I afterwards 
bethought myself how it could be that the 
earliest pioneers of Philosophy in bygone ages 
refused to admit to the study of wisdom any 
one who was not versed in Mathematics, evi- 
dently believing that this was the easiest and 
most indispensable mental exercise and prep- 
aration for laying hold of other more important 
sciences, I was confirmed in my suspicion that 
they had knowledge of a species of Mathe- 
matics very different from that which passes 
current in our time. I do not indeed imagine 
that they had a perfect knowledge of it, for 
they plainly show how little advanced they 
were by the insensate rejoicings they display 
and the pompous thanksgivings they offer for 
the most trifling discoveries. I am not shaken 
in my opinion by the fact that historians make 
a great deal of certain machines of theirs. Pos- 
sibly these machines were quite simple, and 
yet the ignorant and wonder-loving multitude 
might easily have lauded them as miraculous. 
But I am convinced that certain primary 
germs of truth implanted by nature in human 
minds — though in our case the daily reading 
and hearing of innumerable diverse errors 
stifle them — had a very great vitality in that 
rude and unsophisticated age of the ancient 
world. Thus the same mental illumination 
which let them see that virtue was to be pre- 
ferred to pleasure, and honour to utility, al- 
though they knew not why this was so, made 
them recognize true notions in Philosophy and 
Mathematics, although they were not yet able 
thoroughly to grasp these sciences. Indeed I 
seem to recognize certain traces of this true ' 
Mathematics in Pappus and Diophantus, who 
though not belonging to the earliest age, yet 
lived many centuries before our own times. 
But my opinion is that these writers then with 
a sort of low cunning, deplorable indeed, sup- 
pressed this Icnowledge. Possibly they acted 
just as many inventors are known to have done 
in the case of their discoveries, i.e. they feared 
that their method being so easy and simple 
would become cheapened on being divulged, 
and they preferred to exhibit in its place cer- 
tain barren truths, deductively demonstrated 
with show enough of ingenuity, as the results 
of their art, in order to win from us our admir- 
ation for these achievements, rather than to 
disclose to us that method itself which would 
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have wholly annulled the admiration accorded. 
Finally, there have been certain men of talent 
who in the present age have tried to revive 
this same art. For it seems to be precisely that 
science known by the barbarous name Algebra 
if only we could extricate it from that vast ar- 
ray of numbers and inexplicable figures by 
which it is overwhelmed, so that it might dis- 
play the clearness and simplicity which, we 
imagine, ought to exist in a genuine Mathe- 
matics. 

It was these refiections that recalled me 
from the particular studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry to a general investigation of Mathe- 
matics, and thereupon I sought to determine 
what precisely was universally meant by that 
term, and why not only the above mentioned 
sciences, but also Astronomy, Music, Optics, 
Mechanics and several others are styled parts 
of Mathematics. Here indeed it is not enough 
to look at the origin of the word; for since the 
name “Mathematics” means exactly the same 
thing as ‘ ‘scientific study, ’ ' th ese other branches 
could, with as much right as Geometry itself, 
be called Mathematics. Yet we see that almost 
anyone who has had the slightest schooling, 
can easily distinguish what relates to Mathe- 
matics in any question from that which belongs 
to the other sciences. But as I considered the 
matter carefully it gradually came to light that 
all those matters only were referred to Mathe- 
matics in which order and measui-ement are in- 
vestigated, and that it makes no difference 
whether it be in numbers, figures, stars, soimds 
or any other object that the question of mea- 
surement arises. I saw consequently that there 
must be some general science to explain that 
element as a whole w^hich gives rise to prob- 
lems about order and measurement, restricted 
as these are to no special subject matter. This, 
I perceived, was called “Universal Mathe- 
matics,” not a far fetched designation, but one 
of long standing which has passed into current 
use, because in this science is contained every- 
thing on account of which the others are called 
parts of Mathematics. We can see how much it 
excels in utility and simplicity the sciences 
subordinate to it, by the fact that it can deal 
with all the objects of which they have cog- 
nizance and many more besides, and that any 
difficulties it contains are found in them as 
well, added to the fact that in them fresh dif- 
ficulties arise due to their special subject mat- 
ter which in it do not exist. But now how comes 
it that though everyone knows the name of 
this science and understands what is its prov- 
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ince even udthout studying it attentively, so 
many people laboriously pursue the other de- 
pendent sciences, and no one cares to master 
this one? I should marvel indeed were I not 
aware that everyone thinks it to be so very 
easy, and had I not long since observed that 
the human mind passes over Tvhat it thinks it 
can easily accomplish, and hastens straight 
aw’ay to new and more imposing occupations. 

I, how’ever, conscious as I am of my inade- 
quacy, have resolved that in my investigation 
into truth I shall follow obstinately such an 
order as will requii’e me fii-st to start uith what 
is simplest and easiest, and never permit me to 
proceed farther until in the first sphere there 
seems to be notliing further to be done. This is 
why up to the present time to the best of my 
ability I have made a study of this universal 
Mathematics; consequently, I believe that 
when I go on to deal in their turn with more 
profound sciences, as I hope to do soon, my ef- 
forts will not be premature. But before I make 
this transition I shall try to bring together and 
arrange in an orderly manner, the facts wliich 
in my previous studies I have noted as being 
more worthy of attention. Thus I hope both 
that at a future date, when thi-ough advancing 
years my memory is enfeebled, I shall, if need 
be, conveniently be able to recall them by 
looking in this Httle book, and that having now 
disburdened my memory of them I may be 
free to concentrate my mind on my future 
studies. 

RULE V 

Method consists entirely in the order and dis- 
position of the objects towards which our mental 
vision must be directed if we would find out any 
truth. We shall comply with it exactly if we re- 
duce involved and obscure propositions step by 
step to those that are siimpler, and then starting 
with the intuitive apprehension of all those that 
are absolutely simple, attempt to ascend to the 
knowledge of all others by precisely similar steps. 

In this alone lies the sum of all human en- 
deavour, and he who would approach the in- 
vestigation of truth must hold to this rule as 
closely as he who enters the labyrinth must 
follow the thread which guided Theseus. But 
many people either do not reflect on the pre- 
cept at all, or ignore it altogether, or presume 
not to need it. Consequently, they often in- 
vestigate the most difficult questions with so 
little regard to order, that, to my mind, they 
act like a man who should attempt to leap with 
one bound from the base to the summit of a 





house, either making no account of the ladders 
pro^dded for his ascent or not noticing them. 
It is thus that all Astrologers behave, who, 
though in ignorance of the nature of the hea- 
vens, and even T\'ithout having made proper 
observations of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, expect to be able to indicate their ef- 
fects. This is also what many do who study 
Mechanics apart from Physics, and rashly set 
about devising new instruments for producing 
motion. Along with them go also those Phil- 
osophers who, neglecting experience, imagine 
that truth will spring from their brain like 
Pallas from the head of Zeus. 

Now it is obvious that all such people vio- 
late the present rule. But since the order here 
required is often so obscure and intricate that 
not everyone can make it out, they can scarcely 
avoid error unless they diligently observe what 
is laid down in the following proposition. 

RULE VI 

In order to separate out what is quite simple from 
what is complex, and to arrange these matters 
methodically, we ought, in the case of every series 
in which we have deduced certain facts the one 
from the other, to notice which fact is simple, and 
to mark the interval, greater, less, or equal, which 
separates all the others from this. 

Although this proposition seems to teach 
nothing very new, it contains, nevertheless, 
the chief secret of method, and none in the 
whole of this treatise is of greater utility. For 
it tells us that all facts can be arranged in cer- 
tain series, not indeed in the sense of being re- 
ferred to some ontological genus such as the 
categories employed by Philosophers in their 
classification, but in so far as certain truths 
can be known from others; and thus, when- 
ever a difficulty occurs we are able at once to 
perceive whether it will be profitable to ex- 
amine certain others first, and which, and in 
what order. 

Further, in order to do that correctly, we 
must note first that for the purpose of our pro- 
cedure, -which does not regard things as iso- 
lated realities, but compares them with one an- 
other in order to discover the dependence in 
knowledge of one upon the other, all things can 
be said to be either absolute or relative. 

I call that absolute which contains within it- 
self the pure and simple essence of which we are 
in quest. Thus the term will be applicable to 
whatever is considered as being independent, 
or a cause, or simple, universal, one, equal, 
like, straight, and so forth; and the absolute I 


call the simplest and the easiest of all, so that 
we can make use of it in the solution of ques- 
tions. 

But the relative is that which, while partici- 
pating in the same nature, or at least sharing 
in it to some degree which enables us to relate 
it to the absolute and to deduce it from that 
by a chain of, operations, involves in addition 
something else in its concept which I call rela- 
ti-vity. Examples of this are found in whatever 
is said to be dependent, or an effect, composite, 
particular, many, unequal, unlike, oblique, 
etc. These relatives are the further removed 
from the absolute, in proportion as they con- 
tain more elements of relativity subordinate 
the one to the other. We state in this rule that 
these should all be distinguished and their cor- 
relative connection and natural order so ob- 
served, that we may be able by traversing all 
the intermediate steps to proceed from the 
most remote to that which is in the highest de- 
gree absolute. 

Herein lies the secret of this whole method, 
that in all things we should diligently mark 
that which is most absolute. For some things 
are from one point of view more absolute than 
others, but from a different standpoint are 
more relative. Thus though the universal is 
more absolute than tlie particular because its 
essence is simpler, yet it can bo held to be 
more relative than the latter, because it de- 
pends upon individuals for its existence, and 
so on. Certain things likewise are truly more 
absolute than others, but yet are not the most 
absolute of all. Thus relatively to individuals, 
species is something absolute, but contrastccl 
with genus it is relative. So too, among things 
that can be measured, extension is something 
absolute, but among the various aspects of 
extension it is length that is absolute, and so 
on. Finally also, in order to bring out more 
clearly that we arc considering here not the 
nature of each thing taken in isolation, but the 
series involved in knowing them, we have pur- 
posely enumerated cause and equality among 
our absolutes, though the nature of these terms 
is really relative. For though Philosophers 
make cause and effect correlative, we find that 
here even, if we ask what the effect is, we must 
first know the cause and not conversely. Equals 
too mutually imply one another, but we can 
know unequals only by comparing them with 
equals and not per contra. 

Secondly, we must note that there are but 
few pure and simple essences, which either our 
experiences or some sort of light innate in us 
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enable us to behold as primary and existing 
per se, not as depending on any others. These 
we say should be carefully noticed, for they 
are just those facts which we have called the 
simplest in any single series. All the others can 
only be perceived as deductions from these, 
either immediate and proximate, or not to be 
attained save by two or three or more acts of 
inference. The number of these acts should be 
noted in order that we may perceive whether 
the facts are separated from the primary and 
simplest proposition by a greater or smaller 
number of steps. And so pronounced is every- 
where the inter-connection of ground and con- 
sequence, which gives rise, in the objects to be 
examined, to those series to which every in- 
quiry must be reduced, that it can be investi- 
gated by a sure method. But because it is not 
easy to make a review of them all, and besides, 
since they have not so much to be kept in the 
memory as to be detected by a sort of mental 
penetration, we must seek for something wliich 
will so mould our intelligence as to let it per- 
ceive these coimected sequences immediately 
whenever it needs to do so. For this purpose I 
have found nothing so effectual as to accustom 
ourselves to turn our attention with a sort of 
penetrative insight on the very minutest of the 
facts which we have abeady discovered. 

Finally, we must in the third place note that 
our inquiry ought not to start with the in- 
vestigation of difficult matters. Rather, before 
setting out to attack any definite problem, it 
behoves us first, without making any selec- 
tion, to assemble those truths that are obvious 
as they present themselves to us, and after- 
wards, proceeding step by step, to inquire 
whether any others can be deduced from these, 
and again any others from these conclusions 
and so on, in order. This done, we should at- 
tentively think over the truths we have dis- 
covered and mark with diligence the reasons 
why we have been able to detect some more 
easily than others, and which these are. Thus, 
when we come to attack some definite problem 
we shall be able to judge what previous ques- 
tions it were best to settle first. For example, if 
it comes into my thought that the number 6 is 
twice 3, 1 may then ask what is twice 6, viz. 12; 
again, perhaps I seek for the double of this, 
viz. 24, and again of this, viz. 48. Thus I may 
easily deduce that there is the same proportion 
between 3 and 6, as between 6 and 12, and 
likewise 12 and 24, and so on, and hence that 
the numbers 3, 6, 12, 24, 48, etc. are in con- 
tinued proportion. But though these facts are 
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all so clear as to seem almost childish, I am 
now able by attentive reflection to understand 
what is the form involved by all questions that 
can be propounded about the proportions or 
relations of things, and the order in which they 
should be investigated; and this discovery em- 
braces the sum of the entire science of Pure 
Mathematics. 

For first I perceive that it was not more dif- 
ficult to discover the double of six than that of 
three; and that equally in all cases, when we 
have found a proportion between any two 
magnitudes, we can find innumerable others 
which have the same proportion between them. 
So, too, there is no increase of difficulty, if three, 
or four, or more of such magnitudes are sought 
for, because each has to be found separately 
and without any relation to the others. But 
next I notice that though, when the magni- 
tudes 3 and 6 are given, one can easily find a 
third in continued proportion, viz. 12, it is yet 
not equally easy, when the two extremes, 3 
and 12, are given, to find the mean propor- 
tional, viz. 6. When we look into the reason for 
this, it is clear that here we have a type of dif- 
ficulty quite different from the former; for, in 
order to find the mean proportional, we must 
at the same time attend to the two extremes 
and to the proportion which exists between 
these two in order to discover a new ratio by 
dividing the previous one; and this is a very 
different thing from finding a third term in 
continued proportion with two given numbers. 
I go forward likewise and examine whether, 
when the numbers 3 and 24 were given, it 
would have been equally easy to determine 
one of the two intermediate proportionals, viz. 
6 and 12. But here still another sort of diffi- 
culty arises more involved than the previous 
ones, for on this occasion we have to attend 
not to one or two things only but to three, in 
order to discover the fourth. We may go still 
further and inquire whether if only 3 and 48 
had been given it would have been still more 
difficult to discover one of the three mean pro- 
portionals, viz. 6, 12, and 24. At the first blush 
this indeed appears to be so; but immediately 
afterwards it comes to mind that this difficulty 
can be split up and lessened, if first of all we 
ask only for the mean proportional between 3 
and 48, viz. 12, and then seek for the other 
mean proportional between 3 and 12, viz. 6, 
and the other between 12 and 48, viz. 24. Thus, 
we have reduced the problem to the difficulty 
of the second type shown above. 

These illustrations further lead me to note 
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that the quest for knowledge about the same 
thing can traverse different routes , the one much 
more difficult and obscure than the other. Thus, 
to find these four continued proportionals, 3, 6, 
12, and 24, if two consecutive numbers be as- 
sumed, e.g. 3 and 6, or 6 and 12, or 12 and 24, 
in order that we may discover the others, our 
task will be easy. In this ease we shall say that 
the proposition to be discovered is directly ex- 
amined. But if the two numbers given are al- 
ternates, like 3 and 12, or 6 and 24, which are 
to lead us to the discovery of the others, then 
we shall call this an indirect investigation of 
the first mode. Likewise, if we are given two 
extremes like 3 and 24, in order to find out 
from these the intermediates 6 and 12, the in- 
vestigation will be indirect and of the second 
mode. Thus I should be able to proceed further 
and deduce many other results from this ex- 
ample : but these will be sufficient, if the reader 
follows my meaning when I say that a proposi- 
tion is directly deduced, or indirectly, and will 
reflect that from a knowledge of each of these 
matters that are simplest and primary, much 
may be discovered in other sciences by those 
who bring to them attentive thought and a 
power of sagacious analysis. 

RULE VII 

If we li'ish our science to be complete, those mat- 
ters which ‘promote the end we have in view must 
one and all be scrutinized by a movement of 
thought which is continuous and nowhere inter- 
rupted; they must also be included in an enumer- 
ation which is both adequate and methodical. 

It is necessary to obey the injunctions of 
this rule if we hope to gain admission among 
the certain truths for those which, we have de- 
clared above, are not immediate deductions 
from primary and self-evident principles. For 
this deduction frequently involves such a long 
series of transitions from ground to consequent 
that when we come to the conclusion we have 
difficulty in recalling the whole of the route by 
which we have arrived at it. This is why I say 
that there must be a continuous movement of 
thought to make good this weakness of the 
memory. Thus, e.g. if I have first found out by 
separate mental operations what the relation 
is between the magnitudes A and B, then what 
between B and C, between C and D, and finally 
between D and E, that does not entail my see- 
ing what the relation is between A and J', nor 
can the truths previously learnt give me a pre- 
cise knowledge of it unless I recall them all. To 
remedy this I would run them over from, tirrift 


to time, keeping the imagination moving con- 
tinuously in such a way that while it is intui- 
tively perceiving each fact it simultaneously 
passes on to the next; and this I would do until 
I had learned to pass from the first to the last 
so quickly, that no stage in the process was 
left to the care of the memory, but I seemed to 
have the whole in intuition before me at the 
same time. This method will both relieve the 
memory, diminish the sluggishness of our 
thinking, and definitely enlarge our mental 
capacity. 

But we must add that this movement should 
nowhere be interrupted. Often people who at- 
tempt to deduce a conclusion too quickly and 
from remote principles do not trace the whole 
chain of intermediate conclusions with suffi- 
cient accuracy to prevent them from passing 
over many steps without due consideration. 
But it is certain that wherever the smallest 
link is left out the chain is broken and the 
whole of the certainty of the conclusion falls to 
the ground. 

Here we maintain that an enumeration [of 
the steps in a proof] is required as well, if we 
wish to make our science complete. For resolv- 
ing most problems other precepts are profit- 
able, but enumeration alone will secure our 
always passing a true and certain judgment on 
whatsoever engages our attention; by means 
of it nothing at all will escape us, but we shall 
evidently have some knowledge of every step. 

This enumeration or induction is thus a re- 
view or inventory of all those matters that 
have a bearing on the problem raised, which 
is so thorough and accurate that by its means 
we can clearly and with confidence conclude 
that we have omitted nothing by mistake. 
Consequently as often as we have employed 
it, if the problem defies us, we shall at least be 
wiser in this respect, viz. that we are quite cer- 
tain that we know of no way of resolving it. If 
it chances, as often it does, that we have been 
able to scan all the routes leading to it which 
lie open to the human intelligence, we shall be 
entitled boldly to assert that the solution of 
the problem lies outside the reach of human 
knowledge. 

Furthermore, we must note that by adequate 
enumeration or induction is only meant that 
method by which we may attain surer conclu- 
sions than by any other type of proof, with the 
exception of simple intuition. Bui when tlie 
knowledge of some matter cannot be reduced 
to this, we must cast aside all syllogistic fet- 
ters and employ induction, the only method 
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left us, but one in which all confidence should 
be reposed. For whenever single facts have 
been immediately deduced the one from the 
other, they have been already reduced, if the 
inference was evident, to a true intuition. But 
if we infer any single thing from various and 
disconnected facts, often our intellectual capac- 
ity is not so great as to be able to embrace 
them all in a single intuition; in which case our 
mind should be content with the certitude at- 
taching to this operation. It is in precisely 
similar fashion that though we cannot with 
one single gaze distinguish all the links of a 
lengthy chain, yet if we have seen the connec- 
tion of each with its neighbour, we shall be en- 
titled to say that we have seen how the first is 
connected with the last. 

I have declared that this operation ought to 
be adequate because it is often in danger of 
being defective and consequently exposed to 
error. For sometimes, even though in our enu- 
meration we scrutinize many facts which are 
highly evident, yet if we omit the smallest step 
the chain is broken and the whole of the certi- 
tude of the conclusion falls to the ground. Some- 
times also, even though all the facts are in- 
cluded in an accurate enumeration, the single 
steps are not distinguished from one another, 
and our knowledge of them all is thus only 
confused. 

Further, while now the enumeration ought 
to be complete, now distinct, there are times 
when it need have neither of these characters; 
it was for this reason that I said only that it 
should be adequate. For if I want to prove by 
enumeration how many genera there are of 
corporeal things, or of those that in any way 
fall under the senses, I shall not assert that 
they are just so many and no more, unless I 
previously have become aware that I have in- 
cluded them all in my enumeration, and have 
distinguished them each separately from all 
the others. But if in the same way I wish to 
prove that the rational soul is not corporeal, I 
do not need a complete enumeration; it will be 
sufficient to include all bodies in certain collec- 
tions in such a way as to be able to demon- 
strate that the rational soul has nothing to do 
with any of these. If, finally, I wish to show by 
enumeration that the area of a circle is greater 
than the area of all other figures whose per- 
imeter is equal, there is no need for me to call 
in review all other figures; it is enough to dem- 
onstrate this of certain others in particular, 
in order to get thence by induction the same 
conclusion about all the others. 
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I added also that the enumeration ought to 
be methodical. This is both because we have 
no more serviceable remedy for the'^^cte^J^ 
already instanced, than to scan all things ia^ 
orderly manner; and also because it often 
happens that if each single matter which con- 
cerns the quest in hand were to be investigated 
separately, no man’s life w'ould be long enough 
for the purpose, wdiether because they are far 
too many, or because it would chance that the 
same things had to be repeated too often. But 
if all these facts are arranged in the best order, 
they will for the most part be reduced to de- 
terminate classes, out of which it will be suffi- 
cient to take one example for exact inspection, 
or some one feature in a single case, or certain 
things rather than others, or at least we shall 
never have to waste our time in traversing the 
same ground twice. The advantage of this 
course is so great that often many particulars 
can, owing to a well devised arrangement, be 
gone over in a short space of time and with 
little trouble, though at first view the matter 
looked immense. 

But this order which we employ in our enu- 
merations can for the most part be varied and 
depends upon each man’s judgment. For this 
reason, if we would elaborate it in our thought 
with greater penetration, we must remember 
what was said in our fifth proposition. There 
are also many of the trivial things of man’s 
devising, in the discovery of which the whole 
method lies in the disposal of this order. Thus 
if you wish to construct a perfect anagram by 
the transposition of the letters of a name, there 
is no need to pass from the easy to the difficult, 
nor to distinguish absolute from relative. Here 
there is no place for these operations ; it will be 
sufficient to adopt an order to be followed in 
the transpositions of the letters which we are 
to examine, such that the same arrangements 
are never handled twice over. The total num- 
ber of transpositions should, e.g. be split up 
into definite classes, so that it may immediately 
appear in which there is the best hope of find- 
ing what is sought. In this way the task is often 
not tedious but merely child’s play. 

However, these three propositions should 
not be separated, because for the most part we 
have to think of them together, and all equally 
tend towmrds the perfecting of our method. 
There was no great reason for treating one be- 
fore the other, and we have expounded them 
but briefly here. The reason for this is that in 
the rest of the treatise we have practically 
nothing else left for consideration. Therefore, 
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we shall then exhibit in detail what here we 
have brought together in a general way. 

RULE VIII 

Ij in the matters to he examined we come to a 
step in the series of which our understanding is 
not sufficiently well able to have an intuitive cog- 
nition, we must stop short there. We must make 
no attempt to examine what follows; thus we shall 
spare ourselves superfluous labour. 

The three preceding rules prescribe and ex- 
plain the order to be followed. The present 
rule, on the other hand, shows when it is wholly 
necessary and when it is merely useful. Thus 
it is necessary to examine whatever constitutes 
a single step in that series, by which we pass 
from relative to absolute, or conversely, before 
discussing what follows from it. But if, as often 
happens, many things pertain to the same 
step, though it is indeed always profitable to 
review them in order, in this case we are not 
forced to apply our method of observation so 
strictly and rigidly. Frequently it is permis- 
sible to proceed farther, even though we have 
not clear knowledge of all the facts it involves, 
but know only a few or a single one of them. 

This rule is a necessary consequence of the 
reasons brought forward in support of the 
second. But it must not be thought that the 
present rule contributes nothing fresh towards 
the advancement of learning, though it seems 
only to bid us refrain from further discussion, 
and apparently does not unfold any truth. For 
beginners, indeed, it has no further value than 
to teach them how not to waste time, and it 
employs nearly the same arguments in doing 
so as Rule II. But it shows those who have per- 
fectly mastered the seven preceding maxims, 
how in the pursuit of any science so to satisfy 
themselves as not to desire anything further. 
For the man who faithfully complies with the 
former rules in the solution of any difficulty, 
and yet by the present rule is bidden desist at 
a certain point, will then know for certainty 
that no amount of application will enable him 
to attain to the knowledge desired, and that 
not owing to a defect in his intelligence, but 
because the nature of the problem itself, or the 
fact that he is human, prevents him. But this 
knowledge is not the less science than that 
which reveals the nature of the thing itself; in 
fact he would seem to have some mental de- 
fect who should extend his curiosity farther. 

But what we have been saying must be il- 
lustrated by one or two examples. If, for ex- 
ample, one who studies only Mathematics were 


to seek to find that curve which in dioptrics is 
called the anaclastic, that from which parallel 
rays are so refracted that after the refraction 
they all meet in one point, — it will be easy to 
see, by applying Rules V and VI, that the de- 
termination of this line depends upon the rela- 
tion which the angles of r^raction bear to the 
angles of incidence. But because he is unable 
to discover this, since it is a matter not of 
Mathematics but of Physics, he is hero forced 
to pause at the threshold. Nor will it avail him 
to try and learn this from the Philosophers or 
to gather it from experience; for this would be 
to break Rule III. Furthermore, this proposi- 
tion is both composite and relative; but in the 
proper place we shall showthat experience is iin- 
ambigoous only when dealing with the wholly 
simple and absolute. Again, it will bo vain for 
him to assume some relation or other as being 
that which prevails between such angles, and 
conjecture that this is the truest to fact; for in 
that case he would be on the track not of the 
anaclastic, but merely of that curve which 
could be deduced from his assumption. 

If, however, a man who does not confine his 
studies to Mathematics, but, in accordance 
with the first rule, tries to discover the truth 
on all points, meets with the same difficulty, 
he will find in addition that this ratio between 
the angles of incidence and of refraction de- 
pends upon changes in their relation produced 
by varying the medium. Again these changes 
depend upon the manner in which the ray of 
light traverses the whole transparent body; 
while the knowledge of the way in which the 
light thus passes through presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the nature of the action of light, to 
understand which finally we must know what 
a natural potency is in general, this last being 
the most absolute term in the whole series in 
question. When, therefore, by a mental intui- 
tion he has clearly comprehended the nature 
of this, he will, in compliance with Rule V, pro- 
ceed backwards by the same steps. And if 
when he comes to the second step he is unable 
straightway to determine the nature of light, 
he will, in accordance with the seventh rule 
enumerate all the other natural potencies, in 
order that the knowledge of some other of 
them may help him, at least by analogy (of 
which more anon), to understand this. This 
done, he will ask how the ray traverses the 
whole of the transparent body, and will so fol- 
low out the other points methodically, that at 
last he will arrive at the anaclastic itself. 
Though this has long defied the efforts of many 
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inquirers, I see no reason why a man who fully 
carried out our method should fail to arrive at 
a convincing knowledge of the matter. 

But let us give the most splendid example of 
all. If a man proposes to himself the problem 
of examining all the truths for the knowledge 
of which human reason suffices — and I think 
that this is a task which should be undertaken 
once at least in his life by every person who 
seriously endeavours to attain equilibrium of 
thought — , he will, by the rules given above, 
certainly discover that nothing can be known 
prior to the understanding, since the knowl- 
edge of all things else depends upon this and 
not conversely. Then, when he has clearly 
grasped all those things which follow proxi- 
mately on the knowledge of the naked under- 
standing, hewill enumerate among other things 
whatever instruments of thought we have 
other than the understanding; and these are 
only two, \dj5. imagination and sense. He will 
therefore devote all his energies to the distin- 
guishing and examining of these three modes 
of cognition, and seeing that in the strict sense 
truth and falsity can be a matter of the under- 
standing alone, though often it derives its ori- 
gin from the other two faculties, he will attend 
carefully to every source of deception in order 
that he may be on his guard. He will also enu- 
merate exactly all the ways leading to truth 
which lie open to us, in order that he may fol- 
low the right way. They are not so many that 
they cannot all be easily discovered and em- 
braced in an adequate enumeration. And 
though this will seem marvellous and incred- 
ible to the inexpert, as soon as in each matter 
he has distinguished those cognitions which 
only fill and embellish the memory, from those 
which cause one to be deemed really more in- 
structed, which it null be easy for him to 
do . . . ; he will feel assured that any absence 
of further knowledge is not due to lack of in- 
telligence or of skill, and that nothing at ail 
can be known by anyone else which he is not 
capable of knowing, provided only that he 
gives to it his utmost mental application. And 
though many problems may present them- 
selves, from the solution of which this rule pro- 
hibits liim, yet because he will clearly perceive 
that they pass the limits of human intelligence, 
he will deem that he is not the more ignorant 
on that account; rather, if he is reasonable, 
this very knowledge, that the solution can be 
discovered by no one, "will abundantly satisfy 
his curiosity. 

Ttn-f lAct wo olimilrl nlwoire T-»o nnooi'+OTn ac +r» 
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the powers of the mind, and in order that v 
may not labour wrongly and at random befoi 
we set ourselves to think out things in detai 
we ought once in our life to inquire diligentl 
what the thoughts are of which the huma 
mind is capable. In order the better to attai 
this end we ought, when two sets of inquirit 
are equally simple, to choose the more usefu 

This method of ours resembles indeed thos 
demces employed by the mechanical crafti 
which do not need the aid of anything outsirl 
of them, but themselves supply the directior 
for making their own instruments. Thus if 
man wished to practise any one of them, e.{ 
the craft of a smith, and were destitute of a 
instruments, he would be forced to use at firs 
a hard stone or a rough lump of iron as an ai 
vil, take a piece of rock in place of a hamme 
make pieces of wood serve as tongs, and pr( 
vide himself vdth other such tools as neeessit 
required. Thus equipped, he would not then £ 
once attempt to forge swords or helmets or an 
manufactured article of iron for others to usi 
He would first of all fashion hammer, anvi 
tongs, and the other tools useful for himsel 
This example teaches us that, since thus at th 
outset we have been able to discover only som 
rough precepts, apparently the innate possei 
sion of our mind, rather than the product < 
technical skill, we should not forthwith a 
tempt to settle the controversies of Philos( 
phers, or solve the puzzles of the Mathemat 
cians, by their help. We must first emplo 
them for searching out with our utmost attei 
tion all the other things that are more urgentl 
required in the investigation of truth. And th 
since there is no reason why it should appes 
more difficult to discover these than any of tt 
answers which the problems propounded b 
Geometry or Physics or the other sciences ai 
wont to demand. 

Now no more useful inquiry can be propose 
than that which seeks to determine the natiu 
and the scope of human knowledge. This 
wffiy we state this very problem succinctly i 
the single question, which we deem should I 
answered at the very outset with the aid of tt 
rules which we have already laid down. Th 
investigation should be undertaken once i 
least in his life by anyone who has the slightei 
regard for truth, since in pursuing it the tri 
instruments of knowledge and the whole metl 
od of inquiry come to light. But nothii 
seems to me more futile than the conduct i 
those who boldly dispute about the secrets i 

nn+nrd tVia inflnpnr»o nf tViia Viomrone nn fVio 
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lower regions, the predicting of future events 
and similar matters, as many do, without yet 
having ever asked even whether human reason 
is adequate to the solution of these problems. 
Neither ought it to seem such a toilsome and 
difficult matter to define the limits of that un- 
derstanding of which we are directly aware as 
being with us, when we often have no hesita- 
tion in passing judgment even on things that 
are without us and quite foreign to us. Neither 
is it such an immense task to attempt to grasp 
in thought all the objects comprised within 
this whole of things, in order to discover how 
they singly fall under our mental scrutiny. For 
nothing can prove to be so complex or so vague 
as to defeat the efforts of the method of enu- 
meration above described, directed towards 
restraining it within certain limits or arranging 
it under certain categories. But to put this to 
the test in the matter of the question above 
propounded, we first of all divide the whole 
problem relative to it into two parts; for it 
ought either to relate to us who are capable of 
knowledge, or to the things themselves which 
can be known: and these two factors we discuss 
separately. 

In ourselves we notice that while it is the 
understanding alone which is capable of know- 
ing, it yet is either helped or hindered by three 
other faculties, namely imagination, sense and 
memory. We must therefore examine these 
faculties in order, with a view to finding out 
where each may prove to be an impediment, 
so that we may be on our guard; or where it 
may profit us, so that we may use to the full 
the resources of these powers. This first part of 
oiu’ problem will accordingly be discussed with 
the aid of a sufficient enumeration, as will be 
shown in the succeeding proposition. 

We come secondly to the things themselves 
which must be considered only in so far as they 
are the objects of the understanding. From 
this point of view we divide them into the 
class (1) of those whose nature is of the ex- 
tremest simplicity and (2) of the complex and 
composite. Simple natures must be either spir- 
itual or corporeal or at once spiritual and cor- 
poreal. Finally, among the composites there are 
some which the understanding realises to be 
complex before it judges that it can determine 
anything about them; but there are also others 
which it itself puts together. All these matters 
will be expounded at greater length in the 
twelfth proposition, wfiiere it will be shown 
that there can be no falsity save in the last 
class — ^that of the compounds made by the un- 


derstanding itself. This is why we further sub- 
divide these into the class of those which are 
deducible from natures which are of the maxi- 
mum simplicity and are known per se, of which 
we shall treat in the w^hole of the succeeding 
book^; and into those which presuppose the 
existence of others which the facts themselves 
show us to be composite. To the exposition of 
these we destine the whole of the third® book. 

But we shall indeed attempt in the whole of 
this treatise to follow so accurately the paths 
which conduct men to the knowledge of the 
truth, and to make them so easy, that anyone 
who has perfectly learned the whole of this 
method, however moderate may be his talent, 
may see that no avenue to the truth is closed 
to him from which everyone else is not also ex- 
cluded, and that his ignorance is due neither to 
a deficiency in his capacity nor to his method 
of procedure. But as often as he applies his 
mind to the understanding of some matter, he 
will either be entirely successful, or he will 
realise that success depends upon a certain ex- 
periment which he is unable to perform, and 
in that case he will not blame his mental ca- 
pacity although he is compelled to stop short 
there. Or finally, he may show tliat the knowl- 
edge desired wholly exceeds the limits of the 
human intelligence; and consequently he will 
believe that he is none the more ignorant on 
that account. For to have discovered this is 
knowledge in no less degree than the knowl- 
edge of anything else. 

RULE IX 

We oicght to give (he whole of our attention to the 
most insignificant and most easily masteredfacts, 
and remain a long time in conienvplation of 
them until we are accustomed to behold the truth 
clearly and distinctly. 

We have now indicated the two operations 
of oui’ understanding, intuition and deduction, 
on which alone we have said we must rely in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Let us therefore 
in this and in the following proposition proceed 
to explain how we can render ourselves more 
skilful in employing them, and at the same 
time cultivate the two principal faculties of the 
mind, to wit perspicacity, by viewing single 
objects distinctly, and sagacity, by the skilful 
deduction of certain facts from others. 

^This begins at Rule XTII, Of the later 
rules we have the tii.los only in the case of 
XIX — XXI, while the lust three are entirely 
lacking 

^Apparently not even begun. 
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Truly we shall learn how to employ our 
mental intuition from comparing it with the 
way in which we employ our eyes. For he who 
attempts to view a multitude of objects with 
one and the same glance, sees none of them 
distinctly; and similarly the man who is wont 
to attend to many things at the same time by 
means of a single act of thought is confused in 
mind. But just as workmen, who are employed 
in very fine and delicate operations and are 
accustomed to direct their eyesight atten- 
tively to separate points, by practice have ac- 
quired a capacity for distinguishing objects of 
extreme minuteness and subtlety; so likewise 
people, who do not allow their thought to be 
distracted by various objects at the same time, 
but always concentrate it in attending to the 
simplest and easiest particulars, are clear- 
headed. 

But it is a common failing of mortals to 
deem the more difficult the fairer; and they 
often think that they have learned notliing 
when they see a very clear and simple cause 
for a fact, while at the same time they are lost 
in admiration of certain sublime and profound 
pliilosophical explanations, even though these 
for the most part are based upon foundations 
which no one had adequately surveyed — a 
mental disorder which prizes the darkness 
higher than the light. But it is notable that 
those who have real knowledge discern the 
truth wdth equal facility whether they evolve 
it from matter tlrat is simple or that is obscure; 
they grasp each fact by an act of thought that 
is similar, single, and distinct, after they have 
once arrived at the point in question. The 
whole of the difference between the apprehen- 
sion of the simple and of the obscure lies in the 
route taken, which certainly ought to be longer 
if it conducts us from our initial and most ab- 
solute principles to a truth that is somewhat 
remote. 

Everyone ought therefore to accustom him- 
self to grasp in his thought at the same time 
facts that are at once so few and so simple, 
that he shall never believe that he has knowl- 
edge of anything which he does not mentally 
behold with a distinctness equal to that of the 
objects which he knows most distinctly of all. 
It is true that some men are born with a much 
greater aptitude for such discernment than 
others, but the mind can be made much more 
expert at such work by art and exercise. But 
there is one fact which 1 should here empha- 
size above all others; and that is that everyone 
should firmly persuade himself that none of 
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the sciences, however abstruse, is to be de- 
duced from lofty and obscure matters, but 
that they all proceed only from what is easy 
and more readily understood. 

For example if I wash to examine whether it 
is possible for a natural force to pass at one and 
the same moment to a spot at a distance and 
yet to traverse the whole space in between, I 
shall not begin to study the force of magnetism 
or the influence of the stars, not even the speed 
of light, in order to discover whether actions 
such as these occur instantaneously; for the 
solution of this question would be more diffi- 
cult than the problem proposed. I should rather 
bethink myself of the spatial motions of bodies, 
because nothing in the sphere of motion can 
be found more obvious to sense than this. I 
shall observe that while a stone cannot pass to 
another place in one and the same moment, 
because it is a body, yet a force similar to that 
which moves the stone is communicated ex- 
actly instantaneously if it passes unencum- 
bered from one object to another. For instance, 
if I move one end of a stick of whatever length, 
I easily understand that the power by which 
that part of the stick is moved necessarily 
moves also all its other parts at the same mo- 
ment, because then the force passes unencum- 
bered and is not imprisoned in any body, e.g. 
a stone, which bears it along. 

In the same way if I wish to understand how 
one and the same simple cause can produce 
contrary effects at the same time, I shall not 
cite the drugs of the doctors which expel cer- 
tain humours and retain others; nor shall I ro- 
mance about the moon's power of warming 
with its light and chilling by means of some 
occult power. I shall rather cast my eyes upon 
the balance in which the same weight raises 
one arm at the same time as it depresses the 
other, or take some other famihar instance. 

EULE X 

In order that it may acquire sagacity the mind 
should he exercised in 'pursuing just those inr 
quiries of which the solution has already been 
found by others; and it ought to traverse in a 
systematic way even the most trifling of men's 
inventions though those ought to be preferred in 
which order is explained or implied. 

I CONFESS that my natural disposition is such 
that I have always found, not the following of 
the arguments of others, but the discovery of 
reasons by my own proper efforts, to yield me 
the highest intellectual satisfaction. It was 
this alone that attracted me, when I was still a 
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young man, to the study of science. And when- 
ever any book by its title promised some new 
discovery, before I read further I tried whether 
I could achieve sometliing similar by means of 
some inborn faculty of invention, and I was 
careful lest a premature perusal of the book 
might deprive me of this harmless pleasure. So 
often was I successful that at length I per- 
ceived that I no longer came upon the truth by 
proceeding as others commonly do, viz. by 
pursuing vague and blind inquiries and rely- 
ing more on good fortune than on skill. I saw 
that by long experience I had discovered cer- 
tain rules which are of no little help in this 
inquiry, and which I used afterwards in de- 
vising further rules. Thus it was that I dili- 
gently elaborated the whole of this method 
and came to the conclusion that I had followed 
that plan of study which was the most fruitful 
of all. 

But because not all minds are so much in- 
clined to puzzle things out unaided, this prop- 
osition announces that we ought not imme- 
diately to occupy ourselves with the more 
difficult and arduous problems, but first should 
discuss those disciplines which are easiest and 
simplest, and those above all in which order 
most prevails. Such are the arts of the crafts- 
men who weave webs and tapestry, or of 
women who embroider or use in the same work 
threads with infinite modification of texture. 
With these are ranked all play with numbers 
and everything that belongs to Arithmetic, 
and the like. It is wonderful how all these 
studies discipline our mental powers, provided 
that -we do not know the solutions from others, 
but invent them ourselves. For since notliing 
in these arts remains hidden, and they are 
wholly adjusted to the capacity of human cog- 
nition, they reveal to us with the greatest dis- 
tinctness innumerable orderly systems, all 
different from each other, but none the less 
conforming to rule, in the proper observance 
of which systems of order consists the whole of 
human sagacity. 

It was for this reason that we insisted that 
method must be employed in studying these 
matters; and this in those arts of less impor- 
tance consists wholly In the close observation 
of the order which is found in the object 
studied, whether that be an order existing in 
the thing itself, or due to subtle human de- 
vising. Thus if we wish to make out some 
writing in which the meaning is disguised by 
the use of a cypher, though the order here fails 
to present itself, we yet make up an imaginary 


one, for the purpose both of testing all the con- 
jectures we may make about .single letters, 
words or sentences, and in order to arrange 
them so that when we sum them up we shall 
be able to tell all the inferences that we can 
deduce from them. We must principally be- 
ware of wasting our time in such cases by pro- 
ceeding at random and unmethodically; for 
even though the solution can often be found, 
without method, and by lucky people some- 
times quicker, yet such procedure is likely to 
enfeeble the faculties and to make people ac- 
customed to the trifling and the childish, so 
that for the future their minds will stick on the 
surface of things, incapable of penetrating be- 
yond it. But meanwhile we must not fall into 
the error of those who, having devoted them- 
selves solely to what is lofty and serious, find 
that after many years of toil they have ac- 
quired, not the profound knowledge they 
hoped for, but only mental confusion. Hence 
we must give ourselves practice first in those 
easier disciplines, but methodically, so that by 
open and familiar ways we may ceaselessly ac- 
custom ourselves to penetrate as easily as 
though we were at play into the very heart of 
these subjects. For by this means we shall 
afterwards gradually feel (and in a space of 
time shorter than we could at all hope for) that 
we are in a position with equal facility to de- 
duce from evident first principles many propo- 
sitions which at first sight arc highly intricate 
and difficult. 

It may perhaps strike some with surprise 
that here, where we are discussing how to im- 
prove our power of deducing one truth from 
another, we have omitted all the precepts of 
the dialecticians, by which they think to con- 
trol the human reason. They prescribe certain 
formulae of argument, which lead to a conclu- 
sion with such necessity that, if the reason 
commits itself to their trust, even though it 
slackens its interest and no longer pays a heed- 
ful and close attention to the very proposition 
inferred, it can nevertheless at the same time 
come to a sure conclusion by virtue of the form 
of the argument alone. Exactly so; the fact is 
that frequently we notice tliat often the truth 
escapes away out of these imprisoning bonds, 
while the people themselves who have used 
them in order to capture it remain entangled 
in them. Other people are not so frequently 
entrapped ; and it is a matter of experience that 
the most ingenious sophisms hardly ever impose 
on anyone who uses his unaided reason, while 
they are wont to deceive thesophists themselves. 
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Wherefore as we wish here to be particularly 
careful lest our reason should go on holiday 
while we are examining the truth of any mat- 
ter, we reject those formulae as being opposed 
to our project, and look out rather for all the 
aids by which our thought may be kept atten- 
tive, as will be shown in the sequel. But, to say 
a few words more, that it may appear still 
more evident that this style of argument con- 
tributes nothing at all to the discovery of the 
truth, we must note that the Dialecticians are 
unable to devise any syllogism which has a 
true conclusion, unless they have first secured 
the material out of which to construct it, i.e. 
unless they have already ascertained the \’ery 
truth which is deduced in that syllogism. 
Whence it is clear that from a formula of this 
kind they can gather nothing that is new, and 
hence the ordinary Dialectic is quite valueless 
for those who desire to investigate the truth of 
things. Its only possible use is to serve to explain 
at times more easily to others the truths we 
have already ascertained; hence it should be 
transferred from Philosophy to Rhetoric. 

RULE XI 

7/, after we have recognized intuitively a number 
of simple truths, we wish to draw any inference 
from them, it is useful to run them over in a conr 
tinuous and uninterrtipted act of thought, to re- 
flect upon their relations to one another, and to 
grasp together distinctly a number of these propo- 
sitions so far as is possible at the same time. For 
this is a way of making our knowledge much 
more certain, and of greatly increasing ike power 
of the mind. 

Here we have an opportunity of expound- 
ing more clearly what has been already said of 
mental intuition in the third and seventh rules. 
In one passage^ we opposed it to deduction, 
while in the other we distinguished it from 
enumeration only, which we defined as an in- 
ference drawn from many and diverse things®. 
But the simple deduction of one thing from an- 
other, we said in the same passage®, was effect- 
ed by intuition. 

It was necessary to do this, because two 
things are requisite for mental intuition. First- 
ly, the proposition intuited must be clear and 
distinct; secondly, it must be grasped in its 
totality at the same time and not successively. 
As for deduction, if we are thinking of how 
the process worlm, as we were in Rule III, 
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it appears not to occur all at the same time, 
but involves a sort of movement on the part of 
our mind w’hen it infers one thing from another. 
We were justified therefore in distinguishing 
deduction in that rule from intuition. But if we 
wish to consider deduction as an accomplished 
fact, as we did in what we said relatively to the 
seventh rule, then it no longer designates a 
movement, but rather the completion of a 
movement, and therefore we suppose that it is 
presented to us by intuition when it is simple 
and clear, but not when it is complex and in- 
volved. ^STien this is the case we give it the 
name of enumeration or induction, because it 
caimot then be grasped as a whole at the same 
time by the mind, and its certainty depends to 
some extent on the memory, in which our 
judgments about the various matters enumer- 
ated must be retained, if from their assemblage 
a single fact is to be inferred. 

All these distinctions had to be made if we 
were to elucidate this rule. We treated of men- 
tal intuition solely in Rule IX; the tenth dealt 
with enumeration alone; but now the present 
rule explains how these two operations aid and 
complete each other. In doing so they seem to 
grow into a single process by virtue of a sort of 
motion of thought which has an attentive and 
vision-like knowledge of one fact and yet can 
pass at the very same moment to another. 

Now to this co-operation we assign a two- 
fold advantage. Firstly, it promotes a more 
certain knowledge of the conclusion with which 
we are concerned, and secondly, it makes the 
mind readier to discover fresh truths. In fact 
the memory, on which we have said depends 
the certainty of the conclusions which embrace 
more than we can grasp in a single act of intu- 
ition, though weak and liable to fail us, can be 
renewed and made stronger by this continuous 
and constantly repeated process of thought. 
Thus if diverse mental acts have led me to 
know what is the relation between a first and a 
second magnitude, next between the second 
and a third, then between the third and a 
fourth, and finally the fourth and a fifth, that 
need not lead me to see what is the relation 
between the first and the fifth, nor can I de- 
duce it from what I already know, unless I re- 
member all the other relations. Hence what I 
have to do is to run over them all repeatedly in 
my mind, until I pass so quickly from the first 
to the last that practically no step is left to the 
memory, and I seem to view the whole all at 
the same time. 

Everyone must see that this plan does much 
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to counteract the slowness of the mind and to 
enlarge its capacity. But in addition we must 
note that the greatest advantage of this rule 
consists in the fact that, by reflecting on the 
mutual dependence of two propositions, we ac- 
quire the habit of distinguishing at a glance 
what is more or less relative, and what the 
steps are by which a relative fact is related to 
something absolute. For example, if I run over 
a number of magnitudes that are in continued 
proportion, I shall reflect upon all the follow- 
ing facts: viz. that the mental act is entirely 
similar — and not easier in the one case, more 
difficult in another — by which I grasp the rela- 
tion between the first and the second, the sec- 
ond and third, third and fourth, and so on; 
while yet it is more difficult for me to conceive 
what the relation of the second is to the first 
and to the third at the same time, and much 
more difficult still to tell its relation to the first 
and fourth, and so on. These considerations 
then lead me to see why, if the first and second 
alone are given, I can easily find the third and 
fourth, and all the others; the reason being 
that this process requires only single and dis- 
tmct acts of thought. But if only the first and 
the third are given, it is not so easy to recog- 
nize the mean, because this can only be accom- 
plished by means of a mental operation in 
which two of the previous acts are involved. If 
the first and the foui’th magnitudes alone are 
given, it is still more difficult to present to our- 
selves the two means, because here tlmee acts 
of thought come in simultaneously. It would 
seem likely as a consequence that it would be 
even more difficult to discover the thi-ee means 
between the first and the fifth. The reason why 
this is not so is due to a fresh fact; viz. even 
though here four mental acts come together 
they can yet be disjoined, since four can be di- 
vided by another number. Thus I can discover 
the third by itself from the first and fifth, then 
the second from the first and third, and so on. 
If one accustoms one's self to reflect on these 
and similar problems, as often as a new ques- 
tion arises, at once one recognizes what pro- 
duces its special difficulty, and what is the 
simplest method of dealing with all cases; and 
to be able to do so is a valuable aid to the dis- 
covery of the truth. 

RULE XII 

Finally we ought to employ all the aids of under- 
standing, imagination, sense and memory, first 
for the purpose of having a distinct intuition of 
simple propositions; partly also in order to com- 


pare the propositions to be proved with those we 
know already, so that we may be able to recognize 
their truth; partly also in order to discover the 
truths, which should be compared with each other 
so that nothing may be left lacking on which hvr 
man industry may exercise itself. 

This rule states the conclusion of all that we 
said before, and shows in general outline what 
had to be explained in detail, in this wise. 

In the matter of cognition of facts two things 
alone have to be considered, ourselves who 
know and the objects themselves which are to 
be known. Within us there are four faculties 
only which we can use for this purpose, viz. 
understanding, imagination, sense and memo- 
ry. The understanding is indeed alone capable 
of perceiving the truth, but yet it ought to be 
aided by imagination, sense and memory, lest 
perchance we omit any expedient that lies 
within our power. On the side of the facts to be 
known it is enough to examine three things; 
first, that which presents itself spontaneously, 
secondly, how we learn one thing by means of 
another, and thirdly, what (truths) arc deduced 
from what. This enumeration appears to me to 
be complete, and to omit nothing to which our 
human powers can apply. 

I should have liked therefore to have turned 
to the first point and to have explained in this 
passage, what the human mind is, what body, 
and how it is “informed” by mind; what the 
faculties in the complex whole arc which serve 
the attainment of knowledge, and what the 
agency of each is. But this place seems hardly 
to give me sufficient room to take in all the 
matters which must be premised before the 
truth in this subject can become clear to all. 
For my desire is in all that I write to assort 
nothing controversial unless I have already 
stated the very reasons which have brought me 
to that conclusion, and by which I think that 
others also may be convinced. 

But because at present I am prevented from 
doing this, it will suffice me to explain as briefly 
as possible that mode of viewing everything 
within us which is directed towards the dis- 
covery of truth, which most promotes my pur- 
pose. You need not believe that the facts are so 
unless you like. But what prevents us follow- 
ing these suppositions, if it appears that they 
do no harm to the truth, but only render it all 
much clearer? In Geometry you do precisely 
the same thing when you make certain assump- 
tions about a quantity which do not in any 
way weaken the force of your arguments, 
though often our experience of its nature in 
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Physics makes us judge of it quite otherwise. 

Let us then conceive of the matter as fol- 
lows: — all our external senses, in so far as they 
are part of the body, and despite the fact that 
we direct them towards objects, so manifesting 
activity, viz. a movement in space, neverthe- 
less properly speaking perceive in virtue of 
passivity alone, just in the way that wax re- 
ceives an impression from a seal. And it should 
not be thought that all we mean to assert is an 
analogy between the two. We ought to believe 
that the way is entirely the same in which the 
exterior figure of the sentient body is really 
modified by the object, as that in which the 
shape of the surface of the wax is altered by the 
seal. This has to be admitted not only in the 
case of the figure, hardness, roughness, etc. of 
a body which we perceive by touch, but even 
when we are aware of heat, cold, and the like 
qualities. It is likewise with the other senses. 
The first opaque structure in the eye receives 
the figure impressed upon it by the light with 
its various colours; and the first membrane in 
the ears, the nose, and the tongue that resiste 
the further passage of the object, thus also ac- 
quires a new figure from the sound, the odour, 
and the savour, as the case may be. 

It is exceedingly helpful to conceive all those 
matters thus, for nothing falls more readily 
under sense than figure, which can be touched 
and seen. Moreover that nothing false issues 
from this supposition more than from any 
other, is proved by the fact that the concept 
of figure is so common and simple that it is in- 
volved in every object of sense. Thus whatever 
you suppose colour to be, you cannot deny 
that it is extended and in consequence pos- 
sessed of figure. Is there then any disadvan- 
tage, if, while taking care not to admit any new 
entity uselessly, or rashly to imagine that it 
exists, and not denying indeed the beliefs of 
others concerning colour, but merely abstract- 
ing from every other feature except that it pos- 
sesses the nature of figure, we conceive the di- 
versity existing between white, blue, and red, 


etc., as being like the difference between the 
following similar figures? The same argument 
applies to all cases; for it is certain that the 
infinitude of figures sufiBces to express all the 
differences in sensible things. 

Secondly, we must believe that while the ex- 
ternal sense is stimulated by the object, the 
figure which is conveyed to it is carried ofi to 
some other part of the body, that part called 
the common sense, in the very same instant 
and without the passage of any real entity from 
one to the other. It is in exactly the same 
manner that now when I write I recognize 
that at the very moment when the separate 
characters are being written down on the 
paper, not only is the lower end of the pen 
moved, but every motion in that part is simul- 
taneously shared by the whole pen. All these 
diverse motions are traced by the upper end of 
the pen likewise in the air, although I do not 
conceive of anything real passing from the one 
extremity to the other. Now who imagines that 
the connection between the different parts of 
the human body is slighter than that between 
the ends of a pen, and what simpler way of ex- 
pressing this could be found? 

Thirdly, we must believe that the common 
sense has a function like that of a seal, and im- 
presses on the fancy or imagination, as though 
on wax, those very figures and ideas which 
come uncontaminated and without bodily ad- 
mixture from the external senses. But this fan- 
cy is a genuine part of the body, of sufficient 
size to allow its different parts to assume vari- 
ous figures in distinctness from each other and 
to let those parts acquire the practice of retain- 
ing the impressions for some time. In the latter 
case we give the faculty the name of memory. 

In the fourth place, we must conceive that 
the motor force or the nerves themselves de- 
rive their origin from the brain, in which the 
fancy is located, and that the fancy moves 
them in various ways, just as the external 
senses act on the common sense, or the lower 
extremity of the pen moves the whole pen.This 
example also shows how the 
fancy can be the cause of many 
motions in the nerves, motions 
of which, however, it does not 
have the images stamped upon 
it, possessing only certain other 
images from which these latter 
follow. Just so the whole pen 
does not move exactly in the 
way in which its lower end 
does ; nay the greater part seems 
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to have a motion that is quite different from 
and contrary to that of the other. This lets us 
understand how all the motions of the other 
animals can come about, though we can ascribe 
to them no knowledge at all, but only fancy of a 
purely corporeal kind. We can explain also how 
in ourselves all those operations occur which 
we perform without any aid from the reason. 

Finally and in the fifth place, we must think 
that that power by which we are properly said 
to know things, is purely spiritual, and not less 
distinct from every part of the body than 
blood from bone, or hand from eye. It is a 
single agency, whether it receives impressions 
from the common sense simultaneously with 
the fancy, or applies itself to those that are 
preserved in the memory, or forms new ones. 
Often the imagination is so beset by these im- 
pressions that it is unable at the same time to 
receive ideas from the common sense, or to 
transfer them to the motor mechanism in the 
way befitting its purely corporeal character. In 
all these operations this cognitive power is at 
one time passive, at another active, and re- 
sembles now the seal and now the wax. But the 
resemblance on this occasion is only one of 
analogy, for among corporeal things there is 
nothing wholly similar to this faculty. It is one 
and the same agency which, when applying it- 
self along with the imagination to the common 
sense, is said to see, touch, etc. ; if appl3nng it- 
self to the imagination alone in so far as that is 
endowed with diverse impressions, it is said to 
remember; if it turn to the imagination in or- 
der to create fresh impressions, it is said to 
imagine or conceive; finally if it act alone it is 
said to understand. How this latter function 
takes place I shall explain at greater length in 
the proper place. Now it is the same faculty 
that in correspondence with those various 
functions is called either pure understanding, 
or imagination, or memory, or sense. It is 
properly called mind when it either forms new 
ideas in the fancy, or attends to those already 
formed. We consider it as capable of the above 
various operations, and this distinction be- 
tween those terms must in the sequel be borne 
in mind. But after having grasped these facts 
the attentive reader will gather what help is to 
be expected from each particular faculty, and 
discover how far human effort can avail to 
supplement the deficiencies of our mental 
powers. 

For, since the understanding can be stimu- 
lated by the imagination, or on the contrary 
act on it; and seeing that the imagination can 


act on the senses by means of the motor power 
applying them to objects, while they on the 
contrary can act on it, depicting on it the im- 
ages of bodies; considering on the other hand 
tliat the memory, at least that which is cor- 
poreal and similar to that of the brutes, is in no 
respect distinct from the imagination; we come 
to the sure conclusion that, if the understand- 
ing deal with matters in which there is nothing 
corporeal or similar to the corporeal, it cannot 
be helped by those faculties, but that, on the 
contrary, to prevent their hampering it, the 
senses must be banished and the imagination 
as far as possible divested of every distinct im- 
pression. But if the understanding proposes to 
examine something that can be referred to the 
body, we must form the idea of that thing as 
distinctly as possible in the imagination; and 
in order to effect this with greater ease, the 
thing itself which this idea is to represent must 
be exhibited to the external senses. Now when 
the understanding wishes to have a distinct in- 
tuition of particular facts a multitude of ob- 
jects is of no use to it. But if it wishes to deduce 
one thing from a number of objects, as often 
has to be done, we must banish from the ideas 
of the objects presented whatsoever does not 
require present attention, in order that the re- 
mainder may be the more readily retained in 
memory. In the same way it is not on those 
occasions that the objects themselves ought to 
be presented to the external senses, but rath- 
er certain compendious abbreviations w'hicli, 
provided they guard the memory against lapse, 
are the handier the shorter they are. Whoso- 
ever observes all these recommendations, will, 
in my opinion, omit nothing that relates to the 
first part of our rule. 

Now we must approach the second part of 
our task. That was to distinguish accurately 
the notions of simple things from those which 
are built up out of them; to see in both cases 
where falsity might come in, so that we might 
be on our guard and give our attention to those 
matters only in which certainty was possible. 
But here, as before, we must make certain as- 
sumptions which probably are not agreed on 
by all. It matters little, however, though they 
are not believed to be more real than those 
imaginary circles by means of which Astrono- 
mers describe their phenomena, provided that 
you employ them to aid you in discerning in 
each particular case what sort of knowledge is 
true and what false. 

Finally, then, we assert that relatively to 
our knowledge single things should be taken in 
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an order different from that in which we should 
regard them when considered in their more real 
nature. Thus, for example, if ■we consider a 
body as ha-ving extension and figure, we shall 
indeed admit that from the point of view of the 
thing itself it is one and simple. For we cannot 
from that point of view regard it as compound- 
ed of corporeal nature, extension and figure, 
since these elements have never existed in iso- 
lation from each other. But relatively to our 
understanding we call it a compound con- 
structed out of these three natures, because we 
have thought of them separately before we 
were able to judge that all three were found in 
one and the same subject. Hence here we shall 
treat of things only in relation to our under- 
standing’s awareness of them, and shall call 
those only simple, the cognition of w^hich is so 
clear and so distinct that they cannot be ana- 
lysed by the mind into others more distinctly 
known. Such are figure, extension, motion, 
etc.; all others v;e conceive to be in some way 
compounded out of these. This principle must 
be taken so universally as not even to leave out 
those objects which we sometimes obtain by 
abstraction from the simple natures them- 
selves. This we do, for example, when we say 
that figure is the limit of an extended thing, 
conceiving by the term limit something more 
universal than by the term figure, since we can 
talk of a limit of duration, a limit of motion, 
and so on. But our contention is right, for then, 
even though we find the meaning of limit by 
abstracting it from figure, nevertheless it 
should not for that reason seem simpler than 
figure. Rather, since it is predicated of other 
things, as for example of the extreme bounds 
of a space of time or of a motion, etc., things 
which are wholly different from figure, it must 
be abstracted from those natures also; conse- 
quently it is something compounded out of a 
number of natures wholly diverse, of which it 
can be only ambiguously predicated. 

Our second assertion is that those things 
which relatively to our understanding are 
called simple, are either purely intellectual or 
purely matei’ial, or else common both to intel- 
lect and to matter. Those are purely intellec- 
tual which our understanding apprehends by 
means of a certain inborn light, and without 
the aid of any corporeal image. That a number 
of such things exist is certain; and it is impos- 
sible to construct any corporeal idea ‘W'hich 
shall represent to us what the act of knowing 
is, what doubt is, what ignorance, and likewise 
what the action of the will is which it is possi- 
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ble to term volition, and so "with other things. 
Yet 'we have a genuine knowledge of all these 
things, and know them so easily that in order 
to recognize them it is enough to be endowed 
with reason. Those things are purely material 
which we discern only in bodies; e.g. figure, 
extension, motion, etc. Finally those must be 
styled common which are ascribed now to cor- 
poreal things, now to spirits, without distinc- 
tion. Such are existence, unity, duration and 
the like. To this group also we must ascribe 
those common notions which are, as it were, 
bonds for connecting together the other simple 
natures, and on whose e-vidence all the infer- 
ences which we obtain by reasoning depend. 
The following are examples: — ^things that are 
the same as a third thing are the same as one 
another. So too: — ^things which do not bear the 
same relation to a third thing, have some di- 
versity from each other, etc. As a matter of 
fact these common notions can be discerned by 
the understanding either unaided or when it is 
aware of the images of material things. 

But among these simple natures we must 
rank the privative and negative terms corre- 
sponding to them in so far as our intelligence 
grasps them. For it is quite as genuinely an act 
of knowledge by which I am intuitively aware 
of what nothing is, or an instant, or rest, as 
that by which I know what existence is, or 
lapse of time, or motion. This way of viewing 
the matter will be helpful in enabling us hence- 
forth to say that all the rest of what we know 
is formed by composition out of these simple 
natures. Thus, for example, if I pronounce the 
judgment that some figure is not mo-ving, I 
shall say that in a certain sense my idea is a 
complex of figure and rest; and so in other 
cases. 

Thirdly, we assert that all these simple na- 
tures are knowm per se and are wholly free from 
falsity. It will be easy to show this, pro-vided 
we distinguish that faculty of our understand- 
ing by which it has intuitive awareness of 
things and knows them, from that by which it 
judges, making use of affirmation and denial. 
For we may imagine ourselves to be ignorant 
of things which we really know, for example on 
such occasions as when we believe that in such 
things, over and above what we have present 
to us or attain to by thinking, there is some- 
thing else hidden from us, and when this belief 
of oms is false. Whence it is evident that we 
are in error if we judge that any one of these 
simple natures is not completely known by us. 
For if our mind attains to the least acquain- 
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tance with it, as must be the case, since we are 
assumed to pass some judgment on it, this fact 
alone makes us infer that we know it complete- 
ly. For otherwise it could not be said to be 
simple, but must be complex — a compound of 
that which is present in our perception of it, 
and that of which we tliink we are ignorant. 

In the fourth place, we point out that the 
union of these things one with another is either 
necessary or contingent. It is necessary when 
one is so implied in the concept of another in a 
confused sort of way that we cannot conceive 
either distinctly, if our thought assigns to 
them separateness from each other. Thus fig- 
ure is conjoined with extension, motion with 
duration or time, and so on, because it is im- 
possible to conceive of a figure that has no ex- 
tension, nor of a motion that has no duration. 
Thus likewise if I say “four and three are 
seven,” this union is necessary. For we do not 
conceive the number seven distinctly unless we 
include in it the numbers three and four in 
some confused way. In the same way whatever 
is demonstrated of figures or numbers is neces- 
sarily united with that of which it is afl&rmed. 
Further, this necessity is not restricted to the 
field of sensible matters alone. The conclusion 
is necessary also in such a case — If Socrates 
says he doubts everything, it follows necessa- 
rily that he knows this at least — ^that he doubts. 
Likewise he knows that something can be ei- 
ther true or false, and so on, for all those conse- 
quences necessarily attach to the nature of 
doubt- The union, however, is contingent in 
those cases where the things are conjoined by 
no inseparable bond. Thus when we say a body 
is animate, a man is clothed, etc. Likewise 
many things are often necessarily united with 
one another, though most people, not noticing 
what their true relation is, reckon them among 
those that are contingently connected. As ex- 
ample, I give the following propositions: — “I 
exist, therefore God exists” : also “Iknow, there- 
fore I have a mind distinct from my body, ’’etc. 
Finally, we must note that very many neces- 
sary propositions become contingent when 
converted. Thus, though from the fact that I 
exist I may infallibly conclude that God exists, 
it is not for that reason allowable to affir m that 
because God exists I also exist. 

Fifthly, we remark that no knowledge is at 
any time possible of anything beyond those 
simple natures and what may be called their 
intermixture or combination with each other. 
Indeed it is often easier to be aware of several 
of them in union with each other, than to sepa- 


rate one of them from the others. For, to illus- 
trate, I am able to know what a triangle is, 
though I have never thought that in that 
knowledge was contained the knowledge of an 
angle, a line, the number throe, figure, exten- 
sion, etc. But that does not prevent me from 
saying that the nature of the triangle is com- 
posed of all these natures, and that they are 
better known than the triangle since they are 
the elements which we comprehend in it. It is 
possible also that in the triangle many other 
features are involved which escape our notice, 
such as the magnitude of the angles, which are 
equal to two right angles, and the innumerable 
relations which exist between the sides and the 
angles, or the size of the area, etc. 

Sixthly, we say that those natures which we 
call composite arc Icnown by us, either because 
experience shows us what they are, or because 
we ourselves are responsible for their composi- 
tion. Matter of experience consists of what we 
perceive by sense, what we hear from the lips 
of others, and generally whatever reaches our 
understanding either from external sources or 
from that contemplation which our mind di- 
rects backwards on itself. Here it must be noted 
that no direct experience can ever deceive the 
understanding if it restrict its attention accu- 
rately to the object presented to it, just as it is 
given to it either at firsthand or by means of an 
image; and if it moreover refrain from judging 
that the imagination faithfully reports the ob- 
jects of the senses, or that the senses take on 
the true forms of t Wgs, or in fine that external 
things always are as they appear to be; for in 
all these judgments we are exposed to error. 
This happens, for example, when we believe as 
fact what is merely a story that someone has 
told us; or when one who is ill with jaundice 
judges everything to be yellow because his eye 
is tinged with yellow. So finally, too, when the 
imagination is diseased, as in cases of melan- 
cholia, and a man thinks that his own disorder- 
ly fancies represent real things. But the under- 
standing of a wise man will not be deceived by 
these fancies, since he will judge that whatever 
comes to him from his imagination is really de- 
picted in it, but yet will never assert that the 
object has passed complete and without any 
alteration from the external world to his senses, 
and from his senses to his imagination, unless 
he has some previous ground for believing this. 
Moreover we ourselves are responsible for the 
composition of the things present to our under- 
standing when we believe that there is some- 
thing in them which our mind never experi- 
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ences when exercising direct perception. Thus 
if a man suffering from jaundice persuades 
himself that the things he sees are yellow, this 
thought of his will be composite, consisting 
partly of what his imagination represents to 
him, and partly of what he assumes on his own 
account, namely that the colour looks yellow 
not owing to the defect in his eye, but because 
the things he sees really are yellow. Whence 
the conclusion comes that we can go wrong 
only when the things we believe are in some 
way compounded by ourselves. 

Seventhly, this compounding can come about 
in other ways, namely by impulse, by conjec- 
ture, or by deduction. Impulse sways the for- 
mation of judgments about things on the part 
of those whom their own initiative constrains 
to believe something, though they can assign 
no reason for their belief, but are merely deter- 
mined either by some higher Power, or by 
their own free will, or by their fanciful disposi- 
tion. The first cause is never a source of error, 
the second rarely, the third almost always. 
But a consideration of the first does not con- 
cern us here because it does not fall witliin the 
province of human skill. The working of con- 
jecture is shown, for example, in this: water 
which is at a greater distance from the centre 
of the globe than earth, is likewise less dense 
substance, and likewise the air which is above 
the water, is still rarer; hence we hazard the 
guess that above the air nothing exists but a 
very pure aether, which is much rarer than air 
itself. Moreover nothing that we construct in 
this way really deceives us, if we merely judge 
it to be probable and never affirm it to be true; 
in fact it makes us better instructed. 

Deduction is thus left to us as the only 
means of putting things together so as to be 
sure of their truth. Yet in it, too, there may be 
many defects. Thus if, in this space which is 
full of air, there is nothing to be perceived 
either by sight, touch, or any other sense, we 
conclude that the space is empty, we are in 
error, and our synthesis of the nature of a 
vacuum with that of this space is wrong. This 
is the result as often as we judge that w^e can 
deduce anything universal and necessary from 
a particular or contingent fact. But it is within 
our power to avoid this error, if, for example, 
we never interconnect any objects unless we are 
directly aware that the conjunction of the one 
with the other is wholly necessary. Thus w^e are 
justified if we deduce tliat nothing can have 
figure which has not extension, from the fact that 
figure and extension are necessarily conjoined. 
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From all these considerations we conclude 
firstly — that we have shown distinctly and, as 
we judge, by an adequate enumeration, w’hat 
we were originally able to express only con- 
fusedly and in a rough and ready way. This 
was that mankind has no road towards certain 
knowledge open to it, save those of self-evident 
intuition and necessary deduction; further, 
that we have shown what those simple natures 
are of which we spoke in the eighth proposi- 
tion. It is also quite clear that this mental vi- 
sion extends both to all those simple natures, 
and to the knowledge of the necessary connec- 
tions between them, and finally to everything 
else which the understanding accurately ex- 
periences either at first hand or in the imagina- 
tion. Deduction, however, will be further treat- 
ed in what follows. 

Our second conclusion is that in order to 
know' these simple natures no pains need be 
taken, because they are of themselves suffi- 
ciently well known. Application comes in only 
in isolating them from each other and scruti- 
nizing them separately wdth steadfast mental 
gaze. There is no one w'hose intelhgence is so 
dull as not to perceive that when he is seated 
he in some way differs from what he is wrhen 
standing. But not everyone separates with 
equal distinctness the nature of position from 
the other elements contained in the cognition 
in question, or is able to assert that in this case 
nothing alters save the position. Now it is not 
without reason that we call attention to the 
above doctrine; for the learned have a way of 
being so clever as to contrive to render them- 
selves blind to things that are in their own na- 
ture evident, and known by the simplest peas- 
ant. This happens when they try to explain by 
something more evident those things that are 
self-evident. For what they do is either to ex- 
plain something else, or nothing at all. Who, 
for instance, does not perfectly see what that 
is, whatsoever it may be, in respect of which 
alteration occurs when we change position? 
But is there anyone who would grasp that very 
thing when he was told that place is the sur- 
face of the body surrounding xisP- This would be 
strange seeing that that surface can change 
though I stay still and do not change my place, 
or that, on the contrary, it can so move along 
with me that, although it continues to sur- 
round me, I am nevertheless no longer in the 
same place. Do not these people really seem to 
use magic words which have a hidden force 
that eludes the grasp of human apprehension? 

^Cf. reply to Obj. vi. (7), p. 228. 
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They define motion, a fact with which every- 
one is quite familiar, as the actmlisation of 
what exists ui 'potentiality, in so far os it is po- 
tential! Now who understands these words? 
And who at the same time does not know what 
motion is? Will not everyone admit that those 
philosophers have been trying to find a knot 
in a bulrush? We must therefore maintain that 
no definitions are to be used in explaining 
things of this kind lest we should take what is 
complex in place of wdiat is simple. We must 
be content to isolate them from each other, 
and to give them, each of us, our indi\ndual 
attention, studying them with that degree of 
mental illumination which each of us possesses. 

Our third conclusion is that the whole of hu- 
man knowledge consists in a distinct percep- 
tion of the way in which those simple natures 
combine in order to build up other objects. It 
is important to note this; because whenever 
some difficulty is brought forward for examina- 
tion, almost everyone is brought to a stand- 
still at the very outset, being in doubt as to the 
nature of the notions he ought to call to mind, 
and believing that he has to search for some 
new kind of fact previously unknowm to him. 
Thus, if the question is, “what is the nature of 
the magnet?” people like that at once prognos- 
ticate difficulty and toil in the inquiry, and 
dismissing from mind every well-known fact, 
fasten on whatsoever is most difficult, vaguely 
hoping that by ranging over the fruitless field 
where multifarious causes lie, they will find 
something fresh. But he w'ho reflects that 
there can be nothing to know in the magnet 
which does not consist of certain simple na- 
tures evident in themselves, will have no doubt 
how to proceed. He will first collect all the ob- 
servations with which experience can supply 
him about this stone, and from these he will 
next try to deduce the character of that inter- 
mixture of simple natures which is necessary 
to produce all those effects which he has seen 
to take place in connection with the magnet. 
This achieved, he can boldly assert that he has 
discovered the real nature of the magnet in so 
far as human intelligence and the given experi- 
mental observations can supply him with this 
knowledge. 

Finally, it follows fourthly from what has 
been said that we must not fancy that one kind 
of knowledge is more obscure than another, 
since all knowledge is of the same nature 
throughout, and consists solely in combining 
what is self-evident. This is a fact recognized 
by very few. People have their minds already 


occupied by the contrary opinion, and the 
more bold among them, indeed, allow them- 
selves to uphold their private conjectures as 
though they Avere sound demonstrations, and 
in matters of Avhich they arc w'holly ignorant 
feel premonitions of the vision of truths which 
seem to present themselves through a cloud. 
These they have no hesitation in propounding, 
attaching to their concepts certain words by 
means of which they are wont to carry on long 
and reasoned out discussions, but which in 
reality neither they nor their audience under- 
stand. On the other hand more diffident people 
often refrain from many invesligations that 
are quite easy and are in the first degree neces- 
sary to life, merely because they think them- 
selves unequal to the task. They believe that 
these matters can be discovered by others who 
are endowed with better mental faculties, and 
embrace the opinion of those in whose author- 
ity they have most confidence. 

We assert fifthly that by deduction we can 
get only things from words, cause from effect, 
or effect from cause, like from like, or parts or 
the whole itself from the parts 

For the rest, in order that there may be no 
want of coherence in our series of precepts, we 
divide the whole matter of knowledge into 
simple propositions and “questions.”^ In con- 
nection with simple propositions the only pre- 
cepts we give arc those which prepare our cog- 
nitive faculties for fixing distinctly before them 
any objects, Avhatsoevcr they are, and scruti- 
nizing them with keen intelligence, since propo- 
sitions of this type do not arise as the result of 
inquiry, but present themselves to us spon- 
taneously. This part of our task we have un- 
dertaken in the first twelve rules, in which, we 
believe, we have displayed everything which, 
in our opinion, can facilitate the exercise of our 
reason. But as to “questions” some of them 
can be perfectly well c-ompreliended, even 
though we are ignorant of their solution; those 
we shall treat by themselves in the next twelve 
rules. Finally there are others, whose meaning 
is not quite clear, and these we reserve for the 
last twelve. This division has been made ad- 
visedly, both in order to avoid mentioning 
anything which presupposes an acquaintance 
with Avhat follows, and also for the purpose 
of unfolding first Avhat we feel to be most 
important first to inculcate in cultivating the 
mental powers. Among the “questions” whose 

^Quaestiones. Quotation marks have been em- 
ployed wherever it is important to remember Des- 
cartes’ special technical use of this term. 
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meaning is quite plain, we must to begin with 
note that we place those only in which we per- 
ceive three things distinctly ; to wit, the marks 
by which we can identify what we are looking 
for when it occurs; what precisely the fact is 
from which our answer ought to be deduced; 
and how it is to be proved that these (the 
ground and its consequence) so depend one on 
another that it is impossible for either to 
change while the other remains unchanged. In 
this way we shall have all the premisses we re- 
quire, and the only thing remaining to be shown 
will be how to discover the conclusion. This 
will not be a matter of deducing some one fact 
from a single simple matter (we have already 
said that we can do this without the help of 
rules), but of disentangling so skilfully some 
one fact that is conditioned by a number of 
others which all involve one another, that in 
recognizing it there shall be no need to call 
upon a higher degree of mental power than in 
making the simplest inference. “Questions” of 
this kind, being highly abstract and occurring 
almost exclusively in Arithmetic and Geome- 
try, seem to the inexperienced of little value. 
But I warn them that people ought to busy 
and exercise themselves a long time in learning 
this art, who desire to master the subsequent 
portions of this method, in which all the other 
types of “question” are treated 

RULE XIII 

Once a “question” is perfectly understood, we 
must free it of every conception superfluous to its 
meaning, state it in its simplest terms, and, hav- 
ing recourse to an enumeration, split it upinto the 
various sections beyond which analysis cannot go 
in minuteness. 

This is the only respect in which we imitate 
the Dialecticians; just as they, in teaching 
their doctrine, of the forms of syllogism, assume 
that the terms or matter of their syllogisms are 
already known, so also we on this occasion lay 
it down as a prerequisite that the question to 
be solved should be perfectly understood. But 
we do not, as they, distinguish two extremes 
and a middle term. The following is the way in 
which we look at the whole matter. Firstly, in 
every “question” there must be something of 
which we are ignorant; otherwise there is no 
use asking tlie question. Secondly, this very 
matter must be disignated in some way or 
other; otherwise there would be nothing to de- 
termine us to investigate it rather than any- 
thing else. Thirdly, it can only be so desig- 
nated by the aid of something else which is al- 


ready known. All three conditions are realised 
even in questions that are not fully understood. 
Thus if the problem be the nature of the mag- 
net, we already know wdiat is meant by the 
tw'o words “magnet” and “nature,” and this 
knowdedge determines us to seek one sort of 
answer rather than another, and so on. But 
over and above this, if the question is to be 
perfectly stated, we require that it should be 
w'holly determinate, so that we shall have 
nothing more to seek for than what can be in- 
ferred from the data. For example, some one 
might set me the question, what is to be in- 
ferred about the nature of the magnet from 
that set of experiments precisely which Gil- 
bert‘ asserts he has performed, be they trust- 
worthy or not. So again the question may be, 
W'hat my conclusion is as to the nature of 
sound, founding my judgment merely on the 
precise fact that the three strings A, B, and C 
give out an identical sound, when by hypothe- 
sis B, though twdce as thick as A, but not 
longer, is kept in tension by a weight that is 
twice as heavy; while C, though no thicker 
than A, but merely twice as long, is neverthe- 
less kept in tension by a woight four times as 
heavj'. Other illustrations might be given; but 
they all make it quite clear how all imperfectly 
expressed “questions” may be reduced to others 
whose meaning is quite clear, as I shall show 
at greater length in the proper place. We see 
how it is possible to follow this rule in divest- 
ing any difficulty, w^here the problem is prop- 
erly realised, of every superfluous conception, 
and in reducing it to a form in which we no 
longer deem that we are treating of this or that 
special matter, but are dealing only in a gen- 
eral way with certain magnitudes which have 
to be fitted together. Thus, to illustrate, after 
we have limited ourselves to the consideration 
of this or that set of experiments merely rela- 
tive to the magnet, there is no difficulty in dis- 
missing from view all other aspects of the case. 

We add also that the problem ought to be 
reduced to its simplest statement in accor- 
dance wdth Rules V and VI, and resolved into 
parts in accordance wdth Rule VII. Thus if I 
employ a number of experiments in investi- 
gating the magnet, I shall run them over suc- 
cessively, taking each by itself. Again if my 
inquiry is about sound, as in the case above, I 
shall separately consider the relation between 
strings A and B, then that between A and C, 
and so on, so that afterw'ards my enumeration 

^Presumably the English physicist W. Gilbert 
(1540-1603), author of On the Loadstone. 
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of results may be sufficient, and may embrace 
every case. These three rules are the only ones 
which the pure understanding need observe in 
dealing with the terms of any proposition be- 
fore approaching its ultimate solution, though 
that requires us to employ the following eleven 
rules. The third part of this Treatise will show 
us more clearly how to apply them. Further by 
a“question’Ve understand everything in which 
either truth or falsity is found; and we must 
enumerate the different types of “question” in 
order to determine what we are able to accom- 
plish in each case. 

We have already said that there can be no 
falsity in the mere intuition of things, whether 
they are simple or united together. So con- 
ceived these are not called “questions,” but 
they acquire that designation so soon as we 
prepare to pass some determinate judgment 
about them. Neither do we limit the title to 
those questions which are set us by other peo- 
ple. His own ignorance, or more correctly his 
own doubt, presented a subject of inquiry to 
Socrates when first he began to study it and to 
inquire whether it was true that he doubted 
everything, and maintained that such was in- 
deed the case. 

Moreover in our “questions” we seek to de- 
rive either things from words, or causes from 
effects, or effects from causes, or the whole or 
other parts from parts, or to infer several of 
these simultaneously. 

We are said to seek to derive things from 
words when the difficulty consists merely in 
the obscurity of the language employed. To 
this class we refer firstly all riddles, like that of 
the Sphinx about the animal which to begin 
with is four-footed, then two-footed, and final- 
ly three-footed. A similar instance is that of 
the fishers who, standing on the bank with 
rods and hooks ready for the capture of fish, 
said that they no longer possessed those crea- 
tures which they had caught, but on the other 
hand those which they had not yet been able 
to catch. So in other cases; but besides these, 
in the majority of matters on which the learn- 
ed dispute, the question is almost always one 
of names. We ought not to judge so ill of our 
great thinkers as to imagine that they conceive 
the objects themselves wrongly, in cases where 
they do not employ fit words in explaining 
them. Thus when people call pZace the surface 
0/ the surrounding body, there is no real error 
in their conception; they merely employ wrong- 
ly the word place, which by common use signi- 
fies that simple and self-evident nature in vir- 


tue of which a thing is said to be here or there. 
This consists wholly in a certain relation of the 
thing said to be in the place towards the parts 
of the space external to it, and is a feature 
which certain writers, seeing that the name 
place was reserved for the surface of the sur- 
rounding body, have improperly called the 
thing’s intrinsic position. So it is in other cases; 
indeed these verbal questions are of such fre- 
quent occurrence, that almost all controversy 
would be removed from among Philosophers, 
if they were always to agree as to the meaning 
of words. 

We seek to derive causes from effects when 
we ask concerning anything, whether it exists 
or what it is 

Since, however, when a “question” is pro- 
pounded for solution we are frequently unable 
at once to discern its type, or to determine 
whether the problem is to tlcrive things from 
words, or causes from effects, etc., for this rea- 
son it seems to be superfluous to say more here 
in detail about those m.aitcrs. It will occupy 
less space and will be more convenient, if at 
the same time we go over in order all the steps 
which must be followed if we are to solve a 
problem of any sort. After that, when any 
“question” is set, we must strive to understand 
distinctly what the inquiry is about. 

For frequently people are in such a hurry in 
their investigations, that they bring only a 
blank understanding to their solution, without 
having settled what the marks are by which 
they are to recognize the fact of which they are 
in search, if it chance to occur. This is a pro- 
ceeding as foolish as that of a boy, who, sent on 
an errand by his master, should he so eager to 
obey as to run off without having received his 
orders or knowing whore to go. 

However, though in every “question” some- 
thing must be unlcnown, otherwise there is no 
need to raise it, wo should nevertheless so de- 
fine this unlcnown element by means of specific 
conditions that we shall be determined towards 
the investigation of one thing rather than an- 
other. These conditions to which, we main- 
tain, attention must be paid at the very out- 
set. We shall succeed in this if we so direct our 
mental vision as to have a distinct and intui- 
tive presentation of each by itself, and inquire 
diligently how far the unknown fact for which 
we are in search is limited by each. For the 
human mind is wont to fall into error in two 
ways here ; it either assumes more than is really 
given in determining the question, or, on the 
other hand, leaves something out. 
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We must take care to assume neither more 
nor less than our data furnish us. This applies 
chiefly to riddles and other problems where the 
object of the skill employed is to try to puzzle 
people’s wits. But frequently also we must 
bear it in mind in other “questions,” when it 
appears as though we could assume as true for 
the purpose of their solution a certain matter 
which u’e have accepted, not because we had a 
good reason for doing so, but merely because 
we had always believed it. Thus, for example, 
in the riddle put by the Sphinx, it is not neces- 
sary to believe that the word “foot” refers 
merely to the real foot of an animal; we must 
inquire also whether the term cannot be trans- 
ferred to other things, as it may be, as it hap- 
pens, to the hands of an infant, or an old man’s 
staff, because in either case these accessories 
are employed as feet are in walking. So too, in 
the flshermen’s conundrum, we must beware 
of letting the thought of fish occupy our minds 
to the exclusion of those creatures which the 
poor so often carry about with them unwill- 
ingly, and fling away from them when caught. 
So again,we must be on om guard when inquir- 
ing into the construction of a vessel, such as we 
once saw, in the midst of which stood a column 
and upon that a figure of Tantalus in the atti- 
tude of a man who wants to drink. Water when 
poured into the vessel remained within with- 
out leaking as long as it was not high enough 
to enter the mouth of Tantalus; but as soon as 
it touched the unliappy man’s lips the whole of 
it at once flowed out and escaped. Now at the 
first blush it seems as if the whole of the inge- 
nuity consisted in the construction of this figure 
of Tantalus, whereas in reality this is a mere 
accompaniment of the fact requiring explana- 
tion, and in no way conditions it. For the whole 
difficulty consists solely in the problem of how 
the vessel was constructed so as to let out the 
whole of the water when that arrived at a cer- 
tain height, whereas before none escaped. Fi- 
nally, likewise, if we seek to extract from the 
recorded observations of the stars an answer 
to the question as to what we can assert about 
their motions, it is not to be gratuitously as- 
sumed that the earth is immoveable and estab- 
lished in the midst of the universe, as the An- 
cients would have it, because from our earliest 
years it appears to be so. We ought to regard 
this as dubious, in order afterwards to examine 
what certainty there is in this matter to which 
we are able to attain. So in other cases. 

On the other hand we sin by omission when 
there is some condition requisite to the deter- 
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ruination of the question either expressed in it 
or in some way to be understood, which we do 
not bear in mind. This may happen in an in- 
quiry into the subject of perpetual motion, not 
as we meet with it in nature in the movements 
of the stars and the flowing of springs, but as a 
motion contrived by human industry. Num- 
bers of people have believed this to be possible, 
their idea being that the earth is in perpetual 
motion in a circle round its own axis, while 
again the magnet retains all the properties of 
the earth. A man might then believe that he 
would discover a perpetual motion if he so 
contrived it that a magnet should revolve in a 
circle, or at least that it communicated its own 
motion along with its other properties to a 
piece of iron. Now although he were to succeed 
in this, it would not be a perpetual motion 
artificially contrived; all he did would be to 
utilize a natural motion, just as if he were to 
station a wheel in the current of a river so as 
to secure an unceasing motion on its part. 
Thus in his procedure he would have opaitted 
a condition requisite for the resolution of his 
problem. 

When we have once adequately grasped the 
meaning of a “question,” we ought to try and 
see exactly wherein the difficulty consists, in 
order that, by separating it out from all com- 
plicating circumstances, we may solve it the 
more easily. But over and above this we must 
attend to the various separate problems in- 
volved in it, in order that if there are any 
which are easy to resolve we may omit them; 
when these are removed, only that will remain 
of which we are still in ignorance. Thus in that 
instance of the vessel which was described a 
short time ago, it is indeed quite easy to see 
how the vessel should be made; a column must 
be fixed in its centre, a bird^ must be painted 
on it. But all these things will be set aside as 
not touching the essential point; thus we are 
left with the difficulty by itself, consisting in 
the fact that the whole of the water, which had 
previously remained in the vessel, after reach- 
ing a certain height, flows out. It is for this 
that we have to seek a reason. 

Here therefore we maintain that what is 
worth while doing is simply this — ^to explore in 
an orderly way all the data furnished by the 
proposition, to set aside everjdhing which we 
see is clearly immaterial, to retain what is 
necessarily bound up with the problem, and to 
reserve what is doubtful for a more careful 
examination. 

^Translate “a valve must be fitted in it.” 
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EULE XIV 

The same rule is to be applied also to the real 
extension of bodies. It must be set before the 
imagination by means of mere figures, for this is 
the best way to make it clear to the understanding. 

But in proposing to make use of the imag- 
ination as an aid to our thinking, we must note 
that whenever one unknown fact is deduced 
from another that is already known, that does 
not show that we discover any new kind of 
entity, but merely that this whole mass of 
knowledge is extended in such a way that we 
perceive that the matter sought for partici- 
pates in one way or another in the nature of 
the data given in the proposition. For example 
if a man has been blind from his birth it is not 
to be expected that we shall be able by any 
train of reasoning to make him perceive the 
true ideas of the colours which we have derived 
from our senses. But if a man has indeed once 
perceived the primary colours, though he has 
never seen the intermediate or mixed tints, it 
is possible for him to construct the images of 
those which he has not seen from their likeness 
to the others, by a sort of deduction. Similarly 
if in the magnet there be any sort of nature the 
like of which our mind has never yet known, it 
is hopeless to expect that reasoning will ever 
make us grasp it; we should have to be fur- 
nished either with some new sense or with a 
divine intellect. But we shall believe ourselves 
to have attained w'hatever in this matter can 
be achieved by our human faculties, if we dis- 
cern with all possible distinctness that mixture 
of entities or natures already known which 
produces just those effects wldch we notice in 
the magnet. 

Indeed all these previously known entities, 
viz. extension, figure, motion and the like, the 
enumeration of which does not belong to this 
place, are recognized by means of an idea 
wliich is one and the same in the various sub- 
ject matters. The figure of a silver crown which 
we imagine, is just the same as that of one that 
is golden. Further this common idea is trans- 
ferred from one subject to another, merely by 
means of the simple comparison by which we 
affirm that the object sought for is in this or 
that respect like, or identical with, or equal to 
a particular datum. Consequently in every 
train of reasoning it is by comparison merely 
that we attain to a precise knowledge of the 
truth. Here is an example all A is B, all B is C, 
therefore aU A is C. Here we compare with one 
another a guaesitum and a datum, viz. A and 


C, in respect of the fact that each is B, and so 
on. But because, as w'e have often announced, 
the syllogistic forms are of no aid in perceiving 
the truth about objects, it will be for the read- 
er’s profit to reject them altogether and to 
conceive that all knowledge whatsoever, other 
than that which consists in the simple and 
naked intuition of single independent objects, 
is a matter of the comparison of two things or 
more, wdth each other. In fact practically the 
whole of the task set the human reason con- 
sists in preparing for this operation; for when 
it is open and simple, we need no aicl from art, 
but are bound to rely upon the light of nature 
alone, in beholding the truth which comparison 
gives us. 

We must further mark that comparison 
should be simple and open, only as often aa 
quaesitum and datum participate equally in a 
certain nature. Note that the only reason why 
preparation is required for corniiarisoii that ia 
not of this nature is the I'ac.t that the common 
nature we spoke of does noi. exist cciually in 
both, but is complicated with (iortain other re- 
lations or ratios. The chief pait of our human 
industry consists merely in so transmuting 
these ratios as to show clearly a uniformity 
between the matter sought for and something 
else already known. 

Next wo must mark that nothing can be 
reduced to this uniformity, save that which 
admits of a greater aud a less, and that all such 
matter is included under the term magnitude. 
Consequently when, in conformity with the 
previous rule, we have freed the terms of the 
problem from any reference to a particular 
subject, we shall discover that all we have left 
to deal with consists of magnitudes in general. 

We shall, however, even in this case make 
use of our imagination, employing not the 
naked understanding but the intellect as aided 
by images of particulars depicted on the fancy. 
Finally we must note that nothing can be as- 
serted of magnitudes in general that cannot 
also be ascribed to any particular instance. 

This lets us easily conclude that there will be 
no slight profit in transferring whatsoever we 
find asserted of magnitudes in general to that 
particular species of magnitude which is most 
easily and distinctly depicted in our imagina- 
tion. But it follows from what wc stated about 
the twelfth rule that this must be the real ex- 
tension of body abstracted from everything 
else except the fact that it has figure; for in 
that place we represented the imagination it- 
self along with the ideas it contains as nothing 
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more than a really material body possessing 
extension and figure. This is also itself evident; 
for no other subject displays more distinctly 
differences in ratio of whatsoever kind. Though 
one thing can be said to be more or less white 
than another, or a sound sharper or flatter, 
and so on, it is yet impossible to determine ex- 
actly whether the greater exceeds the less in 
the proportion two to one, or three to one, etc., 
unless we treat the quantity as being in a cer- 
tain way analogous to the extension of a body 
possessing figure. Let us then take it as fixed 
and certain that perfectly definite “questions" 
are almost free from difficulty other than that 
of transmuting ratios so that they may be 
stated as equations. Let us agree, too, that 
everything in which we discover precisely this 
difficulty, can be easily, and ought to be, dis- 
engaged from reference to every other subject, 
and immediately stated in terms of extension 
and figure. It is about these alone that we shall 
for this reason henceforth treat, up to and as 
far as the twenty-fifth rule, omitting the con- 
sideration of everything else. 

My desire is that here I may find a reader 
who is an eager student of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, though indeed I should prefer him 
to have had no practice in these arts, rather 
than to be an adept after the ordinary stand- 
ard. For the employment of the rules which I 
here unfold is much easier in the study of 
Arithmetic and Geometry fand it is all that is 
needed in learning them) than in inquiries of 
any other kind. Further, its usefulness as a 
means towards the attainment of a profounder 
knowledge is so great, that I have no hesitation 
in saying that it was not the case that this part 
of our method was invented for the purpose of 
dealing with mathematical problems, but 
rather that mathematics should be studied 
almost solely for the pui’pose of training us in 
this method. I shall presume no knowledge of 
anything in mathematics except perhaps such 
facts as are self-evident and obvious to every- 
one. But the way in which people ordinarily 
think about them, even though not vitiated by 
any glaring errors, yet obscures our knowledge 
with many ambiguous and ill-conceived prin- 
ciples, wliich we shall try incidentally to cor- 
rect in the following pages. 

By extension we understand whatever has 
length, breadth, and depth, not inquiring 
whether it be a real body or merely space; nor 
does it appear to require further explanation, 
since there is notliing more easily perceived by 
our imagination. Yet the learned frequently 


employ distinctions so subtle that the light of 
nature is dissipated in attending to them, and 
even those matters of which no peasant is ever 
in doubt become invested in obscurity. Hence 
we announce that by extension we do not here 
mean anjd;hing distinct and separate from the 
extended object itself ; and we make it a rule 
not to recognize those metaphysical entities 
which really cannot be presented to the imag- 
ination. For even though someone could per- 
suade himself, for example, that supposing 
every e.xtended object in the universe were an- 
mhilated, that would not prevent extension in 
itself alone existing, this conception of Iris 
would not involve the use of any corporeal 
image, but w'ould be based on a false judgment 
of the intellect working by itself. He wall admit 
this himself, if he reflect attentively on this 
very image of extension when, as will then 
happen, he tries to construct it in his imagina- 
tion. For he will notice that, as he perceives it, 
it is not divested of a reference to every object, 
but that his imagination of it is quite different 
from his judgment about it. Consequently, 
whatever our understanding may believe as to 
the truth of the matter, those abstract entities 
are never given to our imagination as separate 
from the objects in which they inhere. 

But since henceforth we are to attempt 
nothing without the aid of the imagination, it 
will be worth our while to distinguish carefully 
the ideas which in each separate case are to 
convey to the understanding the meaning of 
the w^ords we employ. To this end we submit 
for consideration these three forms of expres- 
sion: — extension occupies place, body possesses 
extension, and extension is not body. 

The first statement shows how extension 
may be substituted for that which is extended. 
My conception is enthely the same if I say 
extension occupies place, as when I say that 
which is extended occupies place. Yet that is no 
reason why, in order to avoid ambiguity, it 
should be better to use the term that which is 
extended; for that does not indicate so distinct- 
ly our precise meaning, which is, that a subject 
occupies place ovdng to the fact that it is ex- 
tended. Someone might interpret the expres- 
sion to mean merely that which is extended is an 
object occupying place, just in the same way as 
if I had said that which is animate occupies 
place. This explains why we announced that 
here we would treat of extension, preferring 
that to “the extended," although we believe 
that there is no difference in the conception of 
the two. 
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Let us now take up these words: body pos- 
sesses extension. Here the meaning of extension 
is not identical with that of body, yet we do 
not construct two distinct ideas in our imag- 
ination, one of body, the other of extension, 
but merely a single image of extended body; 
and from the point of view of the thing it is 
exactly as if I had said: body is extended, or 
better, the extended is extended. This is a pecu- 
liarity of those entities which have their being 
merely in something else, and can never be 
conceived without the subject in which they 
exist. How different is it with those matters 
which are really distinct from the subjects of 
which they are predicated. If, for example, I 
say Pefer has wealth, my idea of Peter is quite 
different from that of wealth. So if I say Paul 
is wealthy, my image is quite different from that 
which I should have if I said the wealthy man is 
wealthy. Failm'e to distinguish the diversity be- 
tween these two cases is the cause of the error 
of those numerous people who believe that ex- 
tension contains something distinct from that 
which is extended, in the same way as Paul’s 
wealth is something different from Paul himself. 

Finally, take the expression: extension is not 
body. Here the term extension is taken quite 
otherwise than as above. When we give it this 
meaning there is no special idea corresponding 
to it in the imagination. In fact this entire as- 
sertion is the work of the naked understanding, 
which alone has the power of separating out 
abstract entities of this type. But this is a 
stumbling-block for many, who, not perceiving 
that extension so taken, cannot be grasped by 
the imagination, represent it to themselves by 
means of a genuine image. Now such an idea 
necessarily involves the concept of body, and 
if they say that extension so conceived is not 
body, their heedlessness involves them in the 
contradiction of saying that the same thing is at 
the same time body and not body. It is likewise 
of great moment to distinguish the meaning of 
the enunciations in which such names as ex- 
tension, figure, number, superficies, line, point, 
unity, etc. are used in so restricted a way as to 
exclude matters from which they are not really 
distinct. Thus when we say: extension ox figure 
is not body; number is not the thing that is 
counted; a superficies is the boundary of a body, 
the line the limit of a surface, the point of a line; 
unity is not a quantity, etc.; all these and sim- 
ilar propositions must be taken altogether out- 
side the bounds of the imagination, if they are 
to be true. Consequently we shall not discuss 
them in the sequel. 


But we should carefully note that in all 
other propositions in which these terms, though 
retaining the same signification and employed 
in abstraction from their subject matter, do 
not exclude or deny anything from which they 
are not really distinct, it is both possible and 
necessary to use the imagination as an aid. The 
reason is that even though the undesrstanding 
in the strict sense attends merely to what is 
signified by the name, the imagination never- 
theless ought to fashion a correct image of the 
object, in order that the very undci'slanding 
itself may be able to fix upon other features 
belonging to it that arc not expressed by the 
name in question, whenever there is occasion 
to do so, and may never imprudently believe 
that they liave been excluded. Tims, if number 
be the question, we imagine an object which 
we can measure by summing a plurality of 
units. Now though it is allowable for the 
understanding to confine its attention for the 
present solely to the multiplicity displayed by 
the object, we must be on our guartl neverthe- 
less not on that account afterwards to come to 
any conclusion which implies that the object 
which we have described numerically has been 
excluded from our concept. But this is what 
those people do who ascribe mysterious prop- 
erties to number, empty iuanitirjs in which 
they certainly would not believe so sti'ougly, 
unless they conceived that number was some- 
thing distinct from the things wo number. In 
the same way, if we arc dealing with figure, let 
us remember that we arc ccmccrned with an 
extended subject, though wc restrict ourselves 
to conceiving it merely as iiossessing figure. 
When body is the object let us retlcct that we 
are dealing with the very same thing, taken as 
possessing length, breadth and (lei)th. Where 
superficies comes in, our object will still bo the 
same though we conceive it as having length 
and breadth, and we shall leave out the ele- 
ment of depth, without denying it. The line 
will be considered as having length merely, 
while in the case of the point the object, 
though still the same, will bo divested in our 
thought of every characteristic save that of 
being something existent. 

In spite of the way in which I have dwelt on 
this topic, I fear that men’s minds arc so dom- 
inated by prejudice that very few are free from 
the danger of losing their way here, and that, 
notwithstanding the length of my discourse, I 
shall be found to have explained myself too 
briefly. Those very disciplines Arithmetic and 
Geometry, though the most certain of all the 
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sciences, nevertheless lead us astray here. For 
is there a single Arithmetician who does not 
believe that the numbers with which he deals 
are not merely held in abstraction from any 
subject matter by the understanding, but are 
really distinct objects of the imagination? Does 
not your Geometrician obscure the clearness of 
his subject by employing irreconcileable prin- 
ciples? He tells you that lines have no breadth, 
surfaces no depth; yet he subsequently wishes 
to generate the one out of the other, not notic- 
ing that a line, the movement of which is con- 
ceived to create a surface, is really a body; or 
that, on the other hand, the line which has no 
breadth, is merely a mode of body. But, not to 
take more time in going over these matters, it 
will be more expeditious for us to expound the 
way in which we assume our object should be 
taken, in order that we may most easily give a 
proof of whatsoever is true in Arithmetic and 
Geometry. 

Here therefore we deal with an extended 
object, considering nothing at all involved in 
it save extension, and purposely refraining 
from using the word quantity, because there 
are certain Philosophers so subtle as to dis- 
tinguish it also from extension. We assume 
such a simplification of our problems as to 
leave nothing else to be inquired about except 
the determination of a certain extension by 
comparing it with a certain other extension 
that is already determinately known. For here 
we do not look to discover any new sort of fact; 
we merely wdsh to make a simplification of 
ratios, be they ever so involved, such that we 
may discover some equation between what is 
unknown and something known. Since this is 
so, it is certain that whatsoever differences in 
ratio exist in these subjects can be found to 
prevail also between two or more extensions. 
Hence our purpose is sufficiently served if in 
extension itself we consider everything that 
can aid us in setting out differences in ratio; 
but there are only three such features, viz. 
dimension, unity and figure. 

By dimension I understand nothing but the 
mode and aspect according to which a subject 
is considered to be measurable. Thus it is not 
merely the case that length, breadth and depth 
are dimensions; but weight also is a dimension 
in terms of which the heaviness of objects is 
estimated. So, too, speed is a dimension of 
motion, and there are an infinite number of 
similar instances. For that very division of the 
whole into a number of parts of identical na- 
ture, whether it exist in the real order of things 
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or be merely the work of the understanding, 
gives us exactly that dimension in terms of 
w'hich we apply number to objects. Again that 
mode which constitutes number is properly 
said to be a species of dimension, though there 
is not an absolute identity between the mean- 
ing of the two terms. For if we proceed by 
taking part after part until we reach the whole, 
the operation is then said to be counting, 
whereas if conversely we look upon the whole 
as something split up into parts, it is an object 
which we measinre. Thus we measure centuries 
by years, days, hours and moments, while if we 
count up moments, hours, days and years, we 
shall finish with a total of centuries. 

It clearly follows that there may be an in- 
finite number of dimensions in the same sub- 
ject, which make no addition at all to the 
objects which possess them, but have the same 
meaning whether they are based on anything 
real in the objects themselves, or are the arbi- 
trary inventions of our own mind. Weight is 
indeed something real existing in a body, and 
the speed of motion is a reality, and so with the 
division of a century into years and days. But 
it is otherwise with the division of the day into 
hours and moments, etc. Yet all these subdi- 
visions are exactly similar if considered merely 
from the point of view of dimension, as we 
ought to regard them both here and in the 
science of Mathematics. It falls rather to 
Physics to inquire vrhether they are founded 
on anything real. 

Recognition of this fact throws much light 
on Geometry, since in that science almost 
everyone goes wrong in conceiving that quan- 
tity has three species, the line, the superficies, 
and the solid. But we have already stated that 
the line and the superficies are not conceived 
as being really distinct from solid body, or 
from one another. Moreover if they are taken 
in their bare essence as abstractions of the 
understanding, they are no more diverse spe- 
cies of quantity than the “animal” and “living 
creature” in man are diverse species of sub- 
stance. Incidentally also we have to note that 
the three dimensions of body, length, breadth 
and depth, are only in name distinct from one 
another. For there is nothing to prevent us, in 
any solid body with which we are dealing, from 
taking any of the extensions it presents as the 
length, or any other as its depth, and so on. 
And though these three dimensions have a real 
basis in every extended object qu& extended, 
we have nevertheless no special concern in this 
science with them more than with countless 
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others, which are either mental creations or 
have some other ground in objects. For ex- 
ample in the case of the triangle, if we wish to 
measure it exactly, we must acquaint ourselves 
with three features of its existence, viz. either 
its three sides, or two sides and an angle, or 
two angles and its area, and so forth. Now 
these can all be styled dimensions. Similarly in 
a trapezium five facts have to be noted, in a 
tetrahedron six, and so on. But if we wish to 
choose here those dimensions which shall give 
most aid to our imagination, we shall never 
attend at the same time to more than one or 
two of those depicted in our imagination, even 
though we know that in the matter set before 
us with which we are dealing several others are 
involved. For the art of our method consists in 
distinguishing as many elements as possible, so 
that though we attend to only a few simul- 
taneously, we shall yet cover them all in time, 
taking one after the other. 

The unit is that common element in which, 
as above remarked, all the things compared 
with each other should equally participate. If 
this be not already settled in our problems, we 
can represent it by one of the magnitudes al- 
ready presented to us, or by any other magni- 
tude we like, and it will be the common meas- 
ure of aU the others. We shall understand that 
in it there exists every dimension found in 
those very widely sundered facts which are to 
be compared with each other, and we shall 
conceive it either (1) merely as something ex- 
tended, omitting every other more precise de- 
termination — and then it will be identical with 
the point of Geometry, considered as generat- 
ing a line by its movement; or (2) we shall con- 
ceive it as a line, or (3) as a square. 

To come to figures, we have already shown 
above how it is they alo#ie that give us a means 
of constructing the images of all objects what- 
soever. It remains to give notice in this place, 
that of the innumerable diverse species of 
figure, we shall employ only those which most 
readily express differences of relation or pro- 
portion. Moreover there are two sorts of ob- 
jects only which are compared with each other, 
viz. numerical assemblages and magnitudes. 
Now there are also two sorts of figures by 
means of which these may be presented to our 
conception. For example we have the points 

• 

• • 

• • • 


which represent a triangular* number, or again 
the “tree" which illustrates genealogical rela- 
tion as in such a case — 

Father 


Son Daughter 

So in similar instances. Now these are figures 
designed to express numerical assemblages; 
but those which are continuous and undivided 
like the triangle, the square, etc.. 



explain the nature of magnitudes. 

But in order that we may point out which of 
all these figures we are going to u.se, it ought to 
be known that all the relivtions which cun exist 
between things of tliis kind, must be referred 
to two heads, viz. either to ortUu’ or to mea- 
surement. 

We must further realise that while tlie dis- 
covery of an order is no light task, as may be 
seen throughout this treatise, wdiieh makes 
this practically its sole subject, yet once the 
order has been discovered there is no dilliculty 
at all in knowdng it. The seventh rule shows us 
how we may easily review in sequence men- 
tally the separate elements whieJi have been 
arranged in order, for the reason that in this 
class of relation the bond between the terras is 
a direct one involving nothing but the terms 
themselves, and not requiring mediation by 
means of a third term, as is the case in mea- 
surement. The unfolding of relations of mea- 
surement will therefore be all that we shall 
treat of here. For I recognize the order in 
which A and B stand, without considering 
anything except these two— the extreme terms 
of the relation. But I can recognize the ratio of 
the magnitude of two to that of three, only by 
considering some third thing, namely unity, 
which is the common measure of both. 

We must likewise bear in mind that, by the 
help of the unit we have assumed, continuous 

*‘‘Triangular’* numbers are the sums of the 
natural numbers, viz. 1, 3, 6, 10, etc., and thus 
can be constructed from any number n according 

to the formula • 
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magnitudes can sometimes be reduced in their 
entirety to numerical expressions, and that 
this can always be partly realised. Further it is 
possible to arrange our assemblage of units in 
such an order that the problem which pre- 
viously was one requh’ing the solution of a 
question in measurement, is now a matter 
merely involving an inspection of order. Now 
our method helps us greatly in making the 
progi'ess which this transformation effects. 

Finally, remember that of the dimensions of 
continuous magnitude none are more distinct- 
ly conceived than length and breadth, and 
that we ought not to attend to more than 
these two simultaneously in the same figure, if 
we are to compare two diverse things with 
each other. The reason is, that when we have 
more than two diverse things to compare with 
each other, our method consists in reviei^ang 
them successively and attending only to two 
of them at the same time. 

Observation of these facts leads us easily to 
our conclusion. This is that there is no less 
reason for abstracting our propositions from 
those figures of which Geometry treats, if the 
inquiry is one involving them, than from any 
other subject matter. Further, in doing so we 
need retain nothing but rectilinear and rec- 
tangular superficies, or else straight lines, 
which we also call figures, because they serve 
quite as well as surfaces in aiding us to imagine 
an object which actually has extension, as we 
have already said. Finally those same figures 
have to represent for us now continuous mag- 
nitudes, again a plurality of units or number 
also. Human ingenuity can devise nothing 
simpler for the complete expression of differ- 
ences of relation. 

RULE XV 

It is likewise very often helpful to draw these 
figures and display them to the external senses, 
in order thus to facilitate the continued fixation 
of our attention. 

The way in which these figures should be 
depicted so that, in being displayed before our 
eyes, the images may be the more distinctly 
formed in our imagination is quite self-evi- 
dent. To begin with we represent unity in 
three ways, viz. by a square, Q, if we consider 
our unit as having len^h and breadth, or sec- 
ondly by a line, , if we take it merely as 

having length, or lastly by a point,*, if we 
think only of the fact that it is that by aid of 
which we construct a numerical assemblage. 
But however it is depicted and conceived, we 
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shall alwaj^ remember that the unit is an ob- 
ject extended in every direction, and admit- 
ting of countless dimensions. So also the terms 
of our proposition, in cases where we have to 
attend at the same time to two different mag- 
nitudes belonging to them, will be represented 
by a rectangle wdiose two sides will be the two 
magnitudes in question. Where they are in- 
commensurable with our unit we shall employ 
the following figure. 


but where they are commensurable we shall 
use this 



or this 

• • • 

• • • 

and nothing more is needed save where it is a 
question of a numerical assemblage of units. 
Finally if we attend only to one of the magni- 
tudes of the terms employed, we shall portray 
that either as a rectangle, of which one side is 
the magnitu de considered and the other is 
unity, thus I | — and this will 

happen whenever the magnitude has to be 
compared with some surface. Or we shall em- 
ploy a line alone, in this fashion, , if w’e 

take it as an incommensurable length; or thus, 
• • • • *, if it be a number, 

RULE XVI 

When we come across matters which do not re~ 
quire our present attention, it is better, even 
though they are necessary to our conclusion, to 
represent them by highly abbreviated symbols, 
rather than by complete figures. This guards 
against error due to defect of memory on the one 
hand, and, on the other, prevents that distraction 
of thought which an effort to keep those matters in 
mind while attending to other inferences would 
cause. 

But because our maxim is that not more 
than two different dimensions out of the 
countless number that can be depicted in our 
imagination ought to be the object either of 
oui‘ bodily or of our mental vision, it is of im- 
portance so to retain all those outside the 
range of present attention that they may easily 
come up to mind as often as ne^ requires. 
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Now memory seems to be a faculty created by 
mature for this very purpose. But since it is 
liable to fail us, and in order to obviate the 
need of expending any part of our attention 
in refreshing it, while we are engaged with 
other thoughts, art has most opportunely in- 
vented the device of writing, ^^lying on the 
help this gives us, we leave nothing whatso- 
ever to memory, but keep our imagination 
wholly free to receive the ideas which are im- 
mediately occupying us, and set down on 
paper whatever ought to be preserved. In 
doing so we employ the very briefest symbols, 
in order that, after distinctly examining each 
point in accordance with Rule IX, we may be 
able, as Rule XI bids us do, to traverse them 
all with an extremely rapid motion of our 
thought and include as many as possible in a 
single intuitive glance. 

Everything, therefore, which is to be looked 
upon as single from the point of view of the 
solution of our problem, will be represented 
by a single symbol which can be constructed 
in any way we please. But to make things 
easier we shall employ the characters a, &, c, 
etc. for expressing magnitudes already known, 
and A, B, C, etc. for symbolising those that 
are unknown. To these we shall often prefix 
the numerical symbols, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., for the 
purpose of maHng clear their number, and 
again we shall append those symbols to the 
former when we want to indicate the number 
of the relations which are to be remarked in 
them. Thus if I employ the formula 2a® that 
will be the equivalent of the words “the double 
of the magnitude which is symbolised by the 
letter a, and which contains three relations.” 
By this device not only shall we economize our 
words, but, which is the chief thing, display 
the terms of our problem in such a detached 
and unencumbered way that, even though it 
is so full as to omit nothing, there will neverthe- 
less be nothing superfluous to be discovered in 
our symbols, or anything to exercise our mental 
powers to no purpose, by requiring the mind 
to grasp a number of things at the same time. 

In order that all this may be more clearly 
understood, we must note first, that while 
Arithmeticians have been wont to designate 
undivided magnitudes by groups of units, or 
else by some number, we on the other hand ab- 
stract at this point from numbers themselves 
no less than from Geometrical figures or any- 
thmg else, as we did a little time ago. Our 
reason for doing this is partly to avoid the te- 
dium of a long and superfluous calculation, but 


chiefly that those portions of tho matter con- 
sidered which are relevant to the problem 
may always remain distinct, and may not be 
entangled with numbers that arc of no help 
to us at all. Thus if we are trying to find the 
hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle whose 
sides are 9 and 12, the Ai’ithmctician will tell 
us that it is ■\/225, i.e, 1 5. But wo shall write 
a and b in place of 9 and 12, and shall find the 
hypotenuse to be ami the two mem- 

bers of the expression a® and will remain 
distinct, whereas the number confuses them 
altogether. 

Note further that by the number of rela- 
tions attaching to a quantity 1 moan a se- 
quence of ratios in continued proportion, such 
as the Algebra now in vogue attempts to ex- 
press by sundry dimensions atul figures. It 
calls the first of these the radix, tho second the 
square, the third the cube, the fourth the bi- 
quadratic, and so on. 1 confess that for a long 
time I myself was imposed upon by these 
names. For, after the straight lino and the 
square there was nothing which scorned to be 
capable of being placed more clearly before 
my imagination than the cube and the other 
figures of the same type; and with their aid I 
succeeded in solving not a few difliculties. But 
at last, after testing tho matter well, I dis- 
covered that I had never found out anything 
by their means which I could not have recog- 
nized more easily and distinctly without em- 
ploying their aid. I saw that this whole nomen- 
clature must be abandoned, if our conceptions 
are not to become confused; for that very mag- 
nitude which goes by tho name of the cube or 
the biquadratic, is nevertheless never to be 
presented to the imagination otherwise than as 
a line or a surface, in accordance with the pre- 
vious rule. We must therefore be very clear 
about the fact that the radix, the square, the 
cube, etc., are merely magnitudes in continued 
proportion, which always imply the previous 
assumption of that arbitrarily chosen unit of 
which we spoke above. Now the first propor- 
tional is related to this unit directly and by a 
single ratio. But the second proportional re- 
quires the mediation of the first, and conse- 
quently is related to the unit by a pair of 
ratios. The third, being mediated by the first 
and second, has a triple relation to the stan- 
dard unit, and so on. Therefore we shall hence- 
forth call that magnitude, which in Algebra is 
styled the radix, the first proportional; that 
called the square we shall term the second pro- 
portional, and so in other cases. 
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Finally it must be noticed that even though 
here, in order to examine the nature of a diffi- 
culty, we abstract the terms involved from 
certain numerical compUcations, it yet often 
happens that a simpler solution will be found 
by employing the given numbers than if we 
abstract from them. This is due to the double 
function of numbers, already pointed out, 
which use the same symbols to express now 
order, and now measure. Hence, after seeking 
a solution in general terms for our problem, we 
ought to transform its terms by substituting 
for them the given numbers, in order to see 
whether these supply us with any simpler so- 
lution. Thus, to illustrate, after seeing that 
the hypotenuse of the righ t-angle d triangle 
whose sides are a and b is we should 

substitute 81 for a®, and 144 for b\ These 
added together give 225, the root of which, or 
mean proportional between unity and 225, is 
15. This will let us see that a hypotenuse whose 
length is 15 is commensurable with sides whose 
lengths are 9 and 12, quite apart from the gen- 
eral law that it is the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle whose sides are as 3 to 4. We, 
whose object is to discover a knowledge of 
things which shall be evident and distinct, 
insist on all those distinctions. It is quite 
otherwise with Arithmeticians, who, if the 
result required turns up, are quite content 
even though they do not perceive how it de- 
pends upon the data, though it is really in 
knowledge of this kind alone that science 
properly consists. 

Moreover, it must be observed that, as a 
general rule, nothing that does not require to 
be continuously borne in mind ought to be 
committed to memory, if we can set it down on 
paper. This is to prevent that waste of our 
powers which occurs if some part of our atten- 
tion is taken up with the presence of an object 
in our thought which it is superfluous to bear 
in mind. What we ought to do is to make a 
reference-table and set down in it the terms of 
the problem as they are first stated. Then we 
should state the way in which the abstract for- 
mulation is to be made and the symbols to be 
employed, in order that, when the solution has 
been obtained in terms of these symbols, we 
may easily apply it, without calling in the aid 
of memory at all, to the particular case we are 
considering: for it is only in passing from a 
lesser to a greater degree of generality that 
abstraction has any raison d'itre. What I 
should write therefore would be something like 
this: — 


In the right-angled triangle ABC to find the 
hypotenuse AC (stating the problem abstract- 
ly, in order that the derivation of the length of 



the hypotenuse from the lengths of the sides 
may be quite general). Then for AB, wfiich is 
equal to 9, 1 shall substitute a; for BC, equal to 
12, 1 put &, and similarly in other cases. 

To conclude, we draw attention to the fact 
that these four rules will be further employed 
in the third part of this Treatise, though we 
shall conceive them somewhat more generally 
than we have been doing. But all this will be 
explained in its proper place. 

RULE XVII 

Wh&n a problem is proposed jor dismsdon we 
should run it over, taking a direct course, and for 
this reason neglecting the fact that some of its 
terms are known, others unknown. To follow the 
true connection, when presenting to mind the de- 
pendence of separate items on one another, will 
also aid us to do this. 

The four previous rules showed us how, 
when the problems are determinate and fully 
comprehended, we may abstract them from 
their subject matter and so transform them 
that nothing remams to be investigated save 
how to discover certain magnitudes, from the 
fact that they bear such and such a relation to 
certain other magnitudes already given. But in 
the five following rules we shall now explain 
how these same problems are to be treated in 
such a way that though a single proposition 
contains ever so many unknown magnitudes 
they may all be subordinated to one another; 
the second will stand to the first, as the first to 
imity, and so too the tliird to the second, and 
the fourth to the third, and so in succession, 
making, however numerous, a total magnitude 
equal to a certain known magnitude. In doing 
this our method will be so sure that we may 
safely affirm that it passes the wit of man to 
reduce our terms to anything simpler. 

For the present, however, I remark that in 
every inquiry that is to be solved by deduction 
there is one way that is plain and direct, by 
which we may more easily than by any other 
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pass from one set of terms to another, while all 
other routes are more difficult and indirect. In 
order to understand this we must remember 
what was said relative to the eleventh rule, 
where we expounded the nature of that chain 
of propositions, a comparison of the neigh- 
bouring members of which enables us to see 
hoAv the first is related to the last, even though 
it is not so easy to deduce the intermediate 
terms from the extremes. Now therefore if we 
fix our attention on the interdependence of the 
various links, without ever interrupting the 
order, so that we may thence infer how the last 
depends upon the first, we review the problem 
in a direct manner. But, on the other hand, if, 
from the fact that we know the first and the 
last to be connected with each other in a cer- 
tain way, we should want to deduce the natime 
of the middle terms which connect them, we 
should then be following an order that was 
wholly indirect and upside down. But because 
here we are considering only involved inquiries, 
in which the problem is, given certain extremes, 
to find certain intermediates by the inverse 
process of reasoning, the whole of the device 
here disclosed will consist in treating the un- 
known as though they were known, and thus 
being able to adopt the easy and direct method 
of investigation even in problems involving 
any amount of intricacy. There is nothing to 
prevent us always achieving this result, since 
we have assumed from the commencement of 
this section of our work that we recognize the 
dependence of the unknown terms in the in- 
quiry on those that are known to be such that 
'■'the former are determined by the latter. This 
jj^eitermination also is such that if, recognizing 
'ywe consider the terms which first present 
and reckon them even though un- 
known^ among the known, and thus deduce 
from tW®“i step by step and by a true connec- 
tion all other terms, even those which are 
known, trdi^'ting them as though they were un- 
known, we''»§^ll fully realise the purpose of 
this rule. Illusiilirations of this doctrine, as of 
the most of what is immediately to follow, will 
be reserved until the twenty-fourth ruleb since 
it will be more convenient to expound them 
there. 

RULE XVIII 

To this ond only jour (perations are required, 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and di- 
ta'sion. Of these the twojatter are often to be dis~ 
such rule has beei found among Descartes’ 


pensed mih here, both in order to avoid any un- 
foreseen complication, and because it will 6e 
easier to deal with them at a later stage. 

It is often from lack of experience on the 
part of the teacher that the multii)licity of 
rules proceeds; and matters that might We 
been reduced to one general rule arc less clear 
if distributed among many i)articular state- 
ments. Wherefore we propose to reduce the 
whole of the operations which it is advisable to 
employ in going through our inquiry, i.o. in de- 
ducing certain magnitudes from others, to as 
few as four heads. It will become clear when we 
come to explain these how it is that they suffice 
for the purpose. 

This is how we proceed. If we arrive at the 
knowledge of one magnitude owing to the fact 
that we already know the parts of which it is 
composed, the process is one of addition. If we 
discover the part because wo already know the 
whole and the excess of the whole over this 
part, it is division. Further, it is impossible to 
derive a magnitude from others that arc de- 
terminately fixed, and in which it is in any way 
contained, by any other methods. But if we 
have to derive a magnitude from others from 
which it is wholly diverse and in which it is in 
nowise contained, we must find some other 
way of relating it to them. Now if we trace out 
this connection or relation directly we must 
employ multiplication; if indirectly, division. 

In explaining clearly these latter two opera- 
tions the fact must be grasped that the unit of 
which we spoke before is here the basis and 
foundation of all the relations, and has the first 
place in the series of magnitudes in continued 
proportion. Further, remember that the given 
magnitudes occupy the second position, while 
those to be discovered stand at the third, the 
fourth and the remaining points in the series, 
if the proportion be direct. If, however, the 
proportion be indirect, the magnitude to be 
discovered occupies the second position or the 
other intermediate points, and that which is 
^ven, the last. 

Thus if it is stated that as unity is to a, say 
to 5, which is given, so is b, i.e. 7, to the magni- 
tude to be found^, which is ab, i.e. 35, then a 
and 6 are at the second position, and ab, their 
product, at the third. So too if we are further 
told that as 1 is to c, say 9, so is ab, say 35, to 
the magnitude we are seeking, i.e. 315, then 
abc is in the fourth position, and is the product 

*Note that here Descartes does not, and could 
not conveniently, adhere to his flplmrMo nf amr.in.r 
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of two multiplications among the terms a, h 
and c, which are at the second position; so it is 
in other cases. Likewise as 1 is to a, say 5, so a, 
i.e. 5, is to a®, i.e. 26. Again, as unity is to a, i.e. 
5, so is a®, i.e. 25, to a®, i.e. 125; and finally as 
unity is to a, i.e. 5, so is a®, i.e. 125, to a\ i.e. 
625, and so on. For the multiplication is per- 
formed in precisely the same way, whether 
the magnitude is multiplied bj' itself or by 
some other quite different number. 

But if we now are told that, as unity is to a, 
say 5, the given divisor, so is B, say 7, the 
quaesitum, to ah, i.e. 35, the given dividend, 
we have on this occasion an example of the in- 
dii-ect or inverted order. For the only way to 
discover B, the quaesitmn, is to divide the 
given ab by a, which is also given. The case is 
the same if the proposition is, “as unity is to 
A, say 5, the quaesitum, so is this A to a\ i.e. 
25, which is given”; or again, “as unity is to 
A, i.e. 0 , the quaesitum, so is A®, i.e. 25, which 
we also have to discover, to a?, i.e. 125, which 
is given”; similarly in other cases. All these 
processes fall under the title “division,” al- 
though we must note that these latter speci- 
mens of the process contain more difficulty 
than the former, because the magnitude to be 
found comes in a greater number of times in 
them, and consequently it involves a greater 
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number of relations in such problems. For on 
such occasions the meaning is the same as if 
the enunciation were, “extract the square root 
of a®, i.e. 25,” or “extract the cube root of a®, 
i.e. 125,” and so in other cases. This then is 
the way in which Arithmeticians commonly 
put the matter. But alternatively we may ex- 
plain the problems in the terms employed by 
Geometricians: it comes to the same thing if 
we say, “find a mean proportional between 
that assumed magnitude, which we call unity, 
and that indicated by o®,” or “find two mean 
proportionals betw^een unity and a®,” and so in 
other cases. 

From these considerations it is easy to infer 
how these two operations suffice for the dis- 
covery of any magnitudes whatsoever which 
are to be deduced from others in virtue of 
some relation. And now that we have grasped 
them, the next thing to do is to show how 
these operations are to be brought before the 
scrutiny of the imagination and how presented 
to our actual vision, in order that we may 
explain how they may be used or practised. 

In addition or subtraction we conceive our 
object under the aspect of a line, or of some 
extended magnitude in which length is alone 
to be considered. For if we are to add line a to 
line b, 

b 


we add the one to the other in the following way ah, 

a b 


^ r 





and get as a result c. 


c 


r 





But if the smaller has to be taken from the larger, viz. h from a, 
b a 


we place the one above the other thus, 

b 1 

a 1 H 

and this will give us that part of the larger which the smaller cannot cover, viz. 


In multiplication we also conceive the given magnitudes as lines. But we imagine 
a rectangle to be constructed out of them; for, if we multiply a by b, 

b 


a 
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Finally, in a division in which the divisor is given, we imagine the magnitude to be 
divided to be a rectangle, one side of which is the divisor and the other the quo- 
tient. Thus if the rectangle ah is to be divided by a, 

a 


h 


we take away from it the breadth a and are left with b for quotient: 




b 


On the contrary, if this rectangle is divided by we take away the height b, and the 
quotient will be a, 

a 


But in those divisions in which the divisor is 
not given, but only indicated by some relation, 
as when we are bidden e.vtract the square or 
cube root, then we must note that the term to 
be divided and all the others must be always 
conceived as lines in continued proportion, of 
which the fii’st is umty, the last the magnitude 
to be di\dded. The way in which any number 
of mean proportionals between this and unity 
may be discovered will be disclosed in its 
proper place. At present it is sufficient to have 
pointed out that according to our hypothesis 
those operations have not yet been fully dealt 
with here, since to be carried out they require 
an indirect and reverse movement on the part 
of the imagination; and at present we are 
treating only of questions in which the move- 
ment of thought is to be direct. 

As for the other^ operations, they can be 
carried out with the greatest ease in the way in 
which we have stated they are to be conceived. 
Nevertheless it remains for us to show how the 
terms employed in them are to be constructed. 
For even though on our first taking up some 
problem we are free to conceive the terms in- 
volved as lines or as rectangles, without intro- 
ducing any other figures, as was said in refer- 
ence to the fourteenth rule, nevertheless it is 
frequently the case that, in the course of the 
solution, what was a rectangle, constructed by 
iThe direct operations. 


the multiplication of two lines, must presently 
be conceived as a line, for the purpose of some 
further operation. Or it may be the case that 
the same rectangle, or a line formed by some 
addition or subtraction, has next to be con- 
ceived as some other rectangle drawn upon the 
line by which it is to be divided. 

It is therefore worth our while here to ex- 
pound how every rectangle may be transformed 
into a line, and conversely how a line or even a 
rectangle may be turned into another rec- 
tangle of which the side is indicated. This is the 
easiest thing in the world for Geometricians to 
do, provided they recognize that whenever we 
compare lines with some rectangle, as here, we 
always conceive those fines as rectangles, one 
side of which is the length that we took to 
represent our unit. For if we do so the whole 
matter resolves itself into the following prop- 
osition: Given a rectangle, to construct an- 
other rectangle equal to it upon a given 
side. 

Now though this problem is one familiar to 
a mere beginner in Geometry, I wish to explain 
it, lest I should seem to have omitted some- 
thing. 

RULE XIX 

Employing this method of reasoning we have to 
find out as many magnitudes as we have un- 
known terms, treated as though they were known. 
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for the purpose of handling the problem in the 
direct way; and these must he expressed in the 
two different ways. For this will give us as 7nany 
equations as there are tinknowns. 

RULE XX 

Having got our equations, we must proceed to 
carry otit sxich operations as we have neglected, 
taking care never to multiply where we can divide. 


RULE XXI 

If there are several equations of this kind ue 
should reduce them all to a single one, viz. that 
the terms of which do not ormipy so many places 
in the series of magnitudes that are in conh'nued 
proportion. The terms of the equation should then 
be thet??selvcs arranged in the order which this 
scries folloios. 
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DISCOURSE 

ON THE METHOD OF RIGHTLY 
CONDUCTING THE REASON ANl 
SEEKING FOR TRUTH IN 
THE SCIENCES 


If this Discourse appears too long to he read all at once, it may be separated i 
six portions. And in the first there will be found various considerations resp 
ing the sciences; in the second, the principal rules regarding the Method wf 
the author has sought out; while in the third are some of the rules of mora 
which he has derived from this Method. In the fourth are the reasons by wf 
he proves the existence of God and of the human soul, which form thefoundai 
of his Metaphysic; In the fifth, the order of the questions regarding phy 
which he has investigated, and particularly the explanation of the movemen 
the heart, and of some other difficulties which pertain to medicine, as also 
difference between the soul of man and that of the brutes. And in the last j 
the questions raised relate to those matters which the author believes to be rei 
site in order to advance further in the investigation of nature, in addition to 
reasons that caused him to write. 


PART I 

OOD SENSE is of all things in the world the 
lost equally distributed, for everybody thinks 
imself so abundantly provided with it, that 
/en those most difficult to please in all other 
latters do not commonly desire more of it 
lan they already possess. It is unlikely that 
lis is an error on their part; it seems rather to 
s evidence in support of the view that the 
ower of forming a good judgment and of dis- 
nguishing the true from the false, which is 
roperly speaking what is called Good Sense or 
Leason, is by nature equal in all men. Hence, 
DO, it will show that the diversity of our opin- 
)ns does not proceed from some men being 
lore rational than others, but solely from the 
ict that our thoughts pass through diverse 
dannels and the same objects are not consid- 
red by all. For to be possessed of good mental 
owers is not sufficient; the principal matter is 
D apply them well. The greatest minds are 
apable of the greatest vices as well as of the 
reatest virtues, and those who proceed very 
owly may, provided they always follow the 
:raight road, really advance much faster than 
lose who, though they run, forsake it. 


For myself I have never venture 
sume that my mind was in any way 
feet than that of the ordinary ma 
even longed to possess thought as qi 
imagination as accurate and disti 
memory as comprehensive or readj 
others. And besides these I do not 
other qualities that make for the pei 
the human mind. For as to reason oi 
asmuch as it is the only thing that c 
us men and distinguishes us from th 
would fain believe that it is to be fc 
plete in each individual, and in thi 
the common opinion of the philosop 
say that the question of more or I 
only in the sphere of the accidents an 
affect the forms or natures of the ind 
the same species. 

But I shall not hesitate to say tl 
had great good fortune from my yo 
lighting upon and pursuing cert, 
■which have conducted me to cons 
and maxims from which I have 
Method, by whose assistance it appi 
I have the means of gradually incr' 
knowledge and of little by little ra 
the highest possible point which th 
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rity of my talents and the brief duration of my 
life can permit me to reacli. For I have already 
reaped from it fruits of such a nature that, 
even though I ahvays try in the judgments I 
make on myself to lean to the side of self-de- 
preciation rather than to that of arrogance, 
and though, looking with the eye of a philos- 
opher on the diverse actions and enterprises of 
all mankind, I find scarcely any which do not 
seem to me vain and useless, I do not cease to 
receive extreme satisfaction in the progress 
which I seem to have already made in the 
search after truth, and to form such hopes for 
the future as to venture to believe that, if 
amongst the occupations of men, simply as 
men, there is some one in particular that is 
excellent and important, that is the one which 
I have selected. 

It must always be recollected, however, that 
possibly I deceive myself, and that what I take 
to be gold and diamonds is perhaps no more 
than copper and glass. I know how subject we 
are to delusion in whatever touches ourselves, 
and also how much the judgments of our 
friends ought to be suspected when they are in 
our favour. But in this Discourse I shall be 
very happy to show the paths I have followed, 
and to set forth my life as in a picture, so that 
everyone may judge of it for himself ; and thus 
in learning from the common talk what are the 
opinions which are held of it, a new means of 
obtaining self-instruction will be reached, which 
I shall add to those which I have been in the 
habit of using. 

Thus my design is not here to teach the 
Method which everyone should follow in order 
to promote the good conduct of his Reason, 
but only to show in what manner I have en- 
deavoured to conduct my own. Those who set 
about giving precepts must esteem themselves 
more skilful than those to whom they advance 
them, and if they fall short in the smallest 
matter they must of course take the blame for 
it. But regarding this Treatise simply as a 
history, or, if you prefer it, a fable in which, 
amongst certain things which may be imitated, 
there are possibly others also which it would 
not he right to follow, I hope that it will be of 
use to some without being hurtful to any, and 
that all will thank me for my frankness. 

I have been nourislied on letters since my 
childhood, and since I was given to believe 
that by their means a clear and certain knowl- 
edge could be obtained of all that is useful in 
life, I had an extreme desire to acquire instruc- 
tion. But so soon as I had achieved the (an+iT'o 


course of study at the close of which one is 
usually received into the ranks of the learned, 
I entirely changed my opinion. For I found 
myself embarrassed with so many doubts and 
errors that it seemed t(j me that the effort to 
instruct myself had no effect other than the in- 
creasing tliscovcry of my own ignorance. And 
yet I was stiidyii\g at oiuj of the most cele- 
brated Schools in Eiiroi)e, where I thought 
that there must be men of learning if they were 
to be found anywlicre in the world. I learned 
there all tluii others loarnc<l; and not being 
satisfied with the scieiKfos that we wore taught, 
I even read through all the books which fell 
into my hands, treating of what is cionsidered 
most curious and rare. Along with this I knew 
the judgments that otluu's liad formed of me, 
and I did not feel that I was (‘stccin(',d inferior 
to my fellow-stiuleuts, altliough there were 
amongst them some destined to fill the places 
of our masters. And finally our century seemed 
to me as flourishing, and as fertile in great 
minds, as any wliicli had preceded. Ami this 
made me take the liberty of jmlging all others 
by myself and of coming to the conclusion that 
there was no learning in the world siudi us I 
was foi-merly led to believe it to he. 

I did not omit, however, always to hold in 
esteem those exercises which arc the occupa- 
tion of the Schools. I knew that the Languages 
which one learns there are essential for the 
understanding of all ancient literature j that 
fables with their charm stimulate the mind 
and histories of memorable deeds exalt it; and 
that, when read with discretion, these books 
assist in forming a sound judgment. I was 
aware that the reading of all good books is in- 
deed like a conversation with the noblest men 
of past centuries who were the authors of them, 
nay a carefully studietl conversation, in which 
they reveal to us none but the best of their 
thoughts. I deemed Eloquence to have a power 
and beauty beyond compare; that Poesy has 
most ravishing delicacy and sweetness; that in 
Mathematics there are the subtlest discoveries 
and inventions which may accomplish much, 
both in satisfying the curious, and in furthering 
all the arts, and in diminishing man’s labour; 
that those writings that deal with Morals con- 
tain much that is instructive, and many e^x- 
hortations to virtue which are most useful; 
that Theology points out the way to Heaven; 
that Philosophy teaches us to speak with an 
appearance of truth on all things, and camsesus 
to be admired by the less learned; that Juris- 
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honour and riches to those who cultivate them; 
and finally that it is good to have examined all 
things, even those most full of superstition and 
falsehood, in order that we may know their just 
value, and avoid being deceived by them. 

But I considered that I had already given 
sufficient time to languages and like\\ise even 
to the reading of the literature of the ancients, 
both their histories and their fables. For to 
converse with those of other centuries is almost 
the same thing as to travel. It is good to know 
something of the customs of different peoples 
in order to judge more sanely of our own, and 
not to think that everything of a fashion not 
ours is absurd and contrary to reason, as do 
those who have seen nothing. But when one 
employs too much time in travelling, one be- 
comes a stranger in one’s own country, and 
when one is too curious about things which 
were practised in past centuries, one is usu- 
ally very ignorant about those which are 
practised in our own time. Besides, fables 
make one imagine many events possible which 
in reality are not so, and even the most accu- 
rate of histories, if they do not exactly misrep- 
resent or exaggerate the value of things in 
order to render them more worthy of being 
read, at least omit in them all the circum- 
stances which are basest and least notable; 
and from this fact it follows that what is re- 
tained is not portrayed as it really is, and that 
those who regulate their conduct by examples 
which they derive from such a source, are 
liable to fall into the extravagances of the 
knights-errant of Romance, and form projects 
beyond their power of performance. 

I esteemed Eloquence most highlj' and I was 
enamoured of Poesy, but I thought that both 
were gifts of the mind rather than fruits of 
study. Those who have the strongest power of 
reasoning, and who most skilfully arrange their 
thoughts in order to render them clear and 
intelligible, have the best power of persuasion 
even if they can but speak the language of 
Lower Brittany and have never learned Rhet- 
oric. And those who have the most delightful 
original ideas and who know how to express 
them with the maximum of style and suavity, 
would not fail to be the best poets even if the 
art of Poetry were unknown to them. 

Most of all was I delighted with Mathe- 
matics because of the certainty of its demon- 
strations and the evidence of its reasoning; 
but I did not yet understand its true use, and, 
believing that it was of service only in the 


how firm and solid w’as its basis, no loftier edi- 
fice had been reared thereupon. On the other 
hand I compared the works of the ancient 
pagans which deal with Morals to palaces most 
superb and magnificent, which are yet built on 
sand and mud alone. They praise the \nrtues 
most highly and show them to be more worthy 
of being prized than anything else in the world, 
but they do not sufficiently teach us to become 
acquainted with them, and often that which is 
called by a fine name is nothing but insensibil- 
ity, or pride, or despair, or parricide. 

I honoured our Theology and aspired as 
much as anyone to reach to heaven, but having 
learned to regard it as a most highly assured 
fact that the road is not less open to the most 
ignorant than to the most learned, and that 
the revealed truths which conduct thither are 
quite above our intelligence, I should not have 
dared to submit them to the feebleness of my 
reasonings; and I thought that, in order to 
undertake to examine them and succeed in so 
doing, it was necessary to have some extraor- 
dinary assi.stance from above and to be more 
than a mere man. 

I shall not say anything about Philosophy, 
but that, seeing that it has been cultivated for 
many centuries by the best minds that have 
ever lived, and that nevertheless no single 
thing is to be found in it which is not subject of 
dispute, and in consequence which is not du- 
bious, I had not enough presumption to hope to 
fare better there than other men had done. 
And also, considering how many conflicting 
opinions there may be regarding the self-same 
matter, all supported by learned people, while 
there can never be more than one which is 
true, I esteemed as well-nigh false all that only 
w'ent as far as being probable. 

Then as to the other sciences, inasmuch as 
they derive their principles from Philosophy, 
I judged that one could have built nothing 
solid on foundations so far from firm. And 
neither the honour nor the promised gain w’as 
sufficient to persuade me to cultivate them, 
for, thanks be to God, I did not find myself in 
a condition w'hich obliged me to make a mer- 
chandise of science for the improvement of my 
fortune; and, although I did not pretend to 
scorn all glory like the Cynics, I yet had very 
small esteem for what I could not hope to ac- 
quire, e.xcepting through fictitious titles. And, 
finally, as to false doctrines, I thought that I 
already knew well enough what they were 
wmrtli to be subject to deception neither by 
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of an astrologer, the impostures of a magician, 
the artifices or the empty boastings of any of 
those who make a profession of knowing that 
of which they are ignorant. 

This is why, as soon as age permitted me to 
emerge from the control of my tutors, I en- 
tirely quitted the study of letters. And re- 
solving to seek no other science than that 
which could be found in myself, or at least in 
the great book of the world, I employed the 
rest of my youth in travel, in seeing courts 
and armies, in intercourse with men of diverse 
temperaments and conditions, in collecting 
varied experiences, in proving myself in the 
various predicaments in which I was placed 
by fortune, and under all circumstances bring- 
ing my mind to bear on the things which came 
before it, so that I might derive some profit 
from my experience. For it seemed to me that 
I might meet with much more truth in the 
reasonings that each man makes on the mat- 
ters that specially concern him, and the issue 
of which would very soon punish him if he 
made a wrong judgment, than in the case of 
those made by a man of letters in his study 
touching speculations which lead to no result, 
and which bring about no other consequences 
to himself excepting that he will be all the 
more vain the more they are removed from 
common sense, since in this case it proves him 
to have employed so much the more ingenuity 
and skill in trying to make them seem prob- 
able. And I always had an excessive desire to 
learn to distinguish the true from the false, in 
order to see clearly in my actions and to walk 
with confidence in this life. 

It is true that while I only considered the 
manners of other men I found in them nothing 
to give me settled convictions; and I remarked 
in them almost as much diversity as I had for- 
merly seen in the opinions of philosophers. vSo 
much was this the case that the greatest profit 
which I derived from their study was that, in 
seeing many things which, although they seem 
to us very extravagant and ridiculous, were 
yet commonly received and approved by other 
great nations, I learned to believe nothing too 
certainly of which I had only been convinced 
by example and custom. Thus little by little I 
was delivered from many errors which might 
have obscured our natural vision and rendered 
us less capable of listening to Reason. But 
after I had employed several years in thus 
studying the book of the world and trying to 
acquire some experience, I one day formed the 
resolution of also making myself an object of 


study and of employing all the strength of m 
mind in choosing the road I should follo\i 
This succeeded much better, it appeared t 
me, than if I ha<l newer di'parted either froi 
my country or my books. 

PART II 

I WAS then in Germany, to which country 
had been attracted by the wars which arc lu 
yet at an end. And as I was returning from tli 
coronation of the Emperor to join the arni] 
the setting in of winter detained me in a (jua 
ter where, since I found no society to divei 
me, while fortunately I had fdso no cares ( 
passions to trouble nic, I remained the who' 
day shut up alone in a stove-hciated roon 
where I had complete l('isure to oc(!upy niysc 
with my own thoughts. One of the first of tl 
considerations that occ.iirred to me was tk 
there is very often less perfection in worl 
composed of several portions, and carried oi 
by the hands of various m.'isiors, than in thoi 
on which one individu.al alone has workei 
Thus we sec that buildings planned and cariic 
out by one architect alone arc usually mo] 
beautiful and bettor i)roportioncd than tho; 
w'hich many have tried to put in order ar 
improve, making use of old walls which wci 
built with other ends in view. In the same wii 
also, those ancient cities whi(!h, origin.ally me, 
villages, have become in the procciss of l,in 
great towns, are usually badly (‘onstructed 
comparison with those which are regular 
laid out on a plain by a surveyor who is free i 
follow his own ideas. Even though, cousidc 
ing their buildings each one apart, there 
often as much or more display of skill in tl 
one case than in the other, the former ha^ 
large buildings and small buildings indiscrin 
inately placed together, thus rendering tl 
streets crooked and irregular, so that it migl 
be said that it was chance rather than the w 
of men guided by reason that led to such i 
arrangement. And if we consider that tli 
happens despite the fact that from all tin 
there have been certain officials who have In 
the special duty of looking after the buildiiij 
of private individuals in order that they uu 
be public ornaments, we shall understand ho 
difficult it is to bring about much that is sati 
factory in operating only upon the works 
others. Thus I imagined that those people wl 
were once half-savage, and who have becon 
civilized only by slow degrees, merely formii 
their laws as the disagreeable ncMu^ssities 
their crimes and quarrels constrained ther 
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could not succeed in establishing so good a 
system of government as those who, from the 
time they first came together as communities, 
carried into effect the constitution laid down 
by some prudent legislator. Thus it is quite 
certain that the constitution of the true Re- 
ligion whose ordinances are of God alone is 
incomparably better regulated than any other. 
And, to come down to human affairs, I believe 
that if Sparta was very flourishing in former 
times, this was not because of the excellence of 
each and every one of its laws, seeing that 
many were very strange and even contrary to 
good morals, but because, being drawn up by 
one individual, they all tended towards the 
same end. And similarly I thought that the 
sciences found in books — ^in those at least 
whose reasonings are only probable and which 
have no demonstrations, composed as they are 
of the gradually accumulated opinions of 
many different individuals — do not approach 
so near to the truth as the simple reasoning 
which a man of common sense can quite nat- 
urally carry out respecting the things which 
come immediately before him. Again I thought 
that since we have all been children before 
being men, and since it has for long fallen to us 
to be governed by our appetites and by our 
teachers (who often enough contradicted one 
another, and none of whom perhaps coun- 
selled us always for the best), it is almost im- 
possible that our judgments should be so ex- 
cellent or solid as they should have been had 
we had complete use of our reason since our 
birth, and had we been guided by its means 
alone. 

It is true that we do not find that all the 
houses in a town are rased to the groxmd for 
the sole reason that the town is to be rebuilt in 
another fashion, with streets made more beau- 
tiful; but at the same time we see that many 
people cause their own houses to be knocked 
down in order to rebuild them, and that some- 
times they are forced so to do where there is 
danger of the houses falling of themselves, and 
when the foundations are not secure. From 
such examples I argued to myself that there 
was no plausibility in the claim of any private 
individual to reform a state by altering every- 
thing, and by overturning it throughout, in 
order to set it right again. Nor is it likewise 
probable that the whole body of the Sciences, 
or the order of teaching established by the 
Schools, should be reformed. But as regards 
all the opinions which up to this time I had 
embraced, I thought I could not do better 
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than endeavour once for all to sweep them 
completely away, so that they might later on 
be replaced, either by others which were bet- 
ter, or by the same, when I had made them 
conform to the unif ormity of a rational scheme. 
And I firmly believed that by this means I 
should succeed in directing my life much better 
than if I had only built on old foxmdations, 
and relied on principles of which I allowed 
myself to be in youth persuaded without hav- 
ing inquired into their truth. For although in 
so doing I recognised various difficulties, these 
were at the same time not unsurmountable, 
nor comparable to those which are found in 
reformation of the most insignificant kind in 
matters which concern the public. In the case 
of great bodies it is too difficult a task to raise 
them again when they are once thrown down, 
or even to keep them in their places when once 
thoroughly shaken; and their fall cannot be 
otherwise than very violent. Then as to any 
imperfections that they may possess (and the 
very diversity that is found between them is 
sufficient to tell us that these in many cases 
exist) custom has doubtless greatly mitigated 
them, while it has also helped us to avoid, or 
insensibly corrected a number against which 
mere foresight would have found it difficult to 
guard. And finally the imperfections are al- 
most always more supportable than would be 
the process of removing them, just as the 
great roads which wind about amongst the 
mountains become, because of being frequent- 
ed, little by little so well-beaten and easy that 
it is much better to follow them than to try to 
go more directly by climbing over rocks and 
descending to the foot of precipices. 

This is the reason why I cannot in any way 
approve of those turbulent and unrestful 
spirits who, being called neither by birth nor 
fortune to the management of public affairs, 
never fail to have always in their minds some 
new reforms. And if I thought that in this 
treatise there was contained the smallest justi- 
fication for this folly, I should be very sorry to 
allow it to be published. My design has never 
extended beyond trying to reform my own 
opinion and to build on a foundation which is 
entirely my own. If my work has given me a 
certain satisfaction, so that I here present to 
you a draft of it, I do not so do because I wish 
to advise anybody to imitate it. Those to 
whom God has been most beneficent in the be- 
stowal of His graces will perhaps form designs 
which are more elevated; but I fear much that 
this particular one will seem too venturesome 
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for many. The simple resolve to strip oneself of 
all opinions and beliefs formerly received is 
not to be regarded as an example that each 
man should follow, and the world may be said 
to be mainly composed of two classes of minds 
neither of which could prudently adopt it. 
There are those who, believing themselves to 
be cleverer than they are, cannot restrain 
themselves from being precipitate in judgment 
and have not sufficient patience to arrange 
their thoughts in proper order; hence, once a 
man of this description had taken the liberty 
of doubting the principles he formerly ac- 
cepted, and had deviated from the beaten 
track, he would never be able to maintain the 
path which must be followed to reach the ap- 
pointed end more quickly, and he would hence 
remain wandering astray all thi-ough his life. 
Secondly, there are those who having reason 
or modesty enough to judge that they are less 
capable of distinguisliing truth from falsehood 
than some others from whom instruction 
might be obtained, are right in contenting 
themselves with following the opinions of 
these others rather than in searching better 
ones for themselves. 

For myself I should doubtless have been of 
these last if I had never had more than a single 
master, or had I never known the diversities 
which have from all time existed between the 
opinions of men of the greatest learning. But I 
had been taught, even in my College days, 
that there is nothing imaginable so strange or 
so little credible that it has not been maintained 
by one pliilosopher or other, and I further rec- 
ognised in the course of my travels that all 
those whose sentiments are very contrary to 
ours are yet not necessarily barbarians or sav- 
ages, but may be possessed of reason in as great 
or even a greater degree than ourselves. I also 
considered how very different the self-same 
man, identical in mind and spirit, may be- 
come, according as he is brought up from child- 
hood amongst the French or Germans, or has 
passed his whole life amongst Chinese or can- 
nibals. I likewise noticed how even in the 
fashions of one’s clothing the same thing that 
pleased us ten years ago, and which will per- 
haps please us once again before ten years are 
passed, seems at the present time extravagant 
and ridiculous. I thus concluded that it is 
much more custom and example that persuade 
us than any certain knowledge, and yet in 
spite of this the voice of the majority does not 
afford a proof of any value in truths a little 
difficult to discover, because such truths are 


much more likely to have been discovered by 
one man than by a nation. I could not, how. 
ever, put my finger oix a single person whose 
opinions seemed preferable to those of otliers, 
and I found that I was, so to si)cji,1v, constrained 
myself to undertake the direction of my pro- 
ceduro. 

But like oue who walks alone and in the twi- 
light I resolved to go .so slowly, and to use so 
much circumspection in all things, that if my 
advance was but very small, at least I guarded 
myself well from falling. I did ti(jt wish to set 
about the final rejection of any single opinion 
which might formerly have crept into my be- 
liefs without having been introducsed there by 
means of Reason, until I had first of all em- 
ployed sufficient time in planning out the task 
wliich I had undertaken, and in seeking the 
true Method of arriving at a knowledge of all 
the things of whicli my mind was capable. 

Among the different branches of Pliiloso- 
phy, I had in my younger days to a certain ex- 
tent studied Logic; and in those of Mathe- 
matics, Geometrical Analysis and Algebra- 
three arts or sciences which seemed as though 
they ought to contribute something to the 
design I had in view. But in examining them I 
observed in respect to Logic tliaii the syllo- 
gisms and the greater part of tlie other teach- 
ing served bettor in explaining to otliers tliose 
things that one knows (or like the art of Lully, 
in enabling one to speak without judgment of 
those things of which one is ignorant) than in 
learning what is new. And although in reality 
Logic contains many precepts which are very 
true and very good, there are at the same time 
mingled with them so many others which are 
hurtful or superfluous, that it is almost as dif- 
ficult to separate the two as to draw a Diana 
or a Minerva out of a block of marble which is 
not yet roughly hewn. And as to the Analysis 
of the ancients and the Algebra of the mod- 
erns, besides the fact that they embrace only 
matters the most abstract, such as appear to 
have no actual use, the former is always so re- 
stricted to the consideration of symbols that it 
cannot exercise the Understanding without 
greatly fatiguing the Imagination; and in the 
latter one is so subjected to certain rules and 
formulas that the result is the construction of 
an art which is confused and obscure, and 
which embarrasses the mind, instead of a 
science which contributes to its cultivation. 
This made me feel that some other Method 
must be found, which, comprising the advan- 
tages of the three, is vet exemnt from their 
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faults. And as a multiplicity of laws often 
furnishes excuses for evil-doing, and as a State 
is hence much better ruled when, having but 
very few law's, these are most strictly observed; 
so, instead of the great number of precepts of 
which Logic is composed, I believed that I 
should find the four which I shall state quite 
sufficient, provided that I adhered to a firm 
and constant resolve never on any single oc- 
casion to fail in their observance. 

The first of these was to accept nothing as 
true which I did not clearly recognise to be so: 
that is to say, carefully to avoid precipitation 
and prejudice in judgments, and to accept in 
them nothing more than what w’as presented 
to my mind so clearly and distinctly that I 
could have no occasion to doubt it. 

The second was to divide up each of the dif- 
ficulties which I examined into as many parts 
as possible, and as seemed requisite in order 
that it might be resolved in the best manner 
possible. 

The third was to carry on my reflections in 
due order, commencing with objects that were 
the most simple and easy to understand, in 
order to rise little by little, or by degrees, to 
knowledge of the most complex, assunung an 
order, even if a fictitious one, among those 
which do not follow a natural sequence rela- 
tively to one another. 

The last was in all cases to make enumera- 
tions so complete and reviews so general that 
I should be certain of having omitted nothing. 

Those long chains of reasoning, simple and 
easy as they are, of which geometricians make 
use in order to arrive at the most difficult 
demonstrations, had caused me to imagine 
that all those things w'hich fall under the cog- 
nizance of man might very likely be mutually 
related in the same fashion; and that, provided 
only that we abstain from receiving anything 
as true w'hich is not so, and always retain the 
order which is necessary in order to deduce 
the one conclusion from the other, there can 
be nothing so remote that we cannot reach to 
it, nor so recondite that w'e cannot discover it. 
And I had not much trouble in discovering 
which objects it was necessary to begin with, 
for I already knew that it was with the most 
simple and those most easy to apprehend. 
Considering also that of all those who have 
hitherto sought for the truth in the Sciences, 
it has been the mathematicians alone who 
have been able to succeed in making any dem- 
onstrations, that is to say producing reasons 
which are evident and certain, I did not doubt 
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that it had been by means of a similar kind 
that they carried on their investigations. I did 
not at the same time hope for any practical 
result in so doing, except that my mind wmuld 
become accustomed to the nourishment of 
truth and would not content itself with false 
reasoning. But for all that I had no intention 
of trying to master all those particular sciences 
that receive in common the name of Mathe- 
matics; but observing that, although their ob- 
jects are different, they do not fail to agree in 
this, that they take nothing under considera- 
tion but the various relationships or propor- 
tions which are present in these objects, I 
thought that it would be better if I only exam- 
ined these proportions in their general aspect, 
and without viewing them otherwise than in 
the objects which would serve most to facili- 
tate a knowledge of them. Not that I should in 
any way restrict them to these objects, for I 
might later on all the more easily apply them 
to all other objects to which they were appli- 
cable. Then, having carefully noted that in 
order to comprehend the proportions I should 
sometimes require to consider each one in par- 
ticular, and sometimes merely keep them in 
mind, or take them in groups, I thought that, 
in order the better to consider them in detail, 
I should picture them in the form of lines, be- 
cause I could find no method more simple nor 
more capable of being distinctly represented 
to my imagination and senses. I considered, 
however, that in order to keep them in my 
memory or to embrace several at once, it 
would be essential that I should explain them 
by means of certain formulas, the shorter the 
better. And for this purpose it was requisite 
that I should borrow all that is best in Geo- 
metrical Analysis and Algebra, and correct the 
errors of the one by the other. 

As a matter of fact, I can venture to say 
that the exact observation of the few precepts 
which I had chosen gave me so much facility 
in sifting out all the questions embraced in 
these two sciences, that in the two or three 
months which I employed in examining them 
— commencing with the most simple and gen- 
eral, and makmg each truth that I discovered 
a rule for helping me to find others — ^not only 
did I arrive at the solution of many questions 
which I had hitherto regarded as most difficult, 
but, towards the end, it seemed to me that I 
was able to determine in the case of those of 
which I was still ignorant, by what means, and 
in how far, it was possible to solve them. In 
this I might perhaps appear to you to be very 
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vain if you did not remember that having but 
one truth to discover in respect to each matter, 
whoever succeeds in finding it Icnows in its re- 
gard as much as can be known. It is the same 
as with a child, for instance, who has been in- 
structed in Arithmetic and has made an ad- 
dition according to the rule prescribed ; he may 
be sure of having found as regards the sum of 
figures given to him all that the human mind 
can know. For, in conclusion, the Method 
which teaches us to follow the true order and 
enumerate exactly every term in the matter 
under investigation contains everything which 
gives certainty to the rules of Arithmetic. 

But what pleased me most in this Method 
was that I was certain by its means of exercis- 
ing my reason in all tilings, if not perfectly, at 
least as well as was in my power. And besides 
this, I felt in making use of it that my mind 
gradually accustomed itself to conceive of its 
objects more accurately and distinctly; and 
not having restricted this Method to any par- 
ticular matter, I promised myself to apply it as 
usefully to the difficulties of other sciences as I 
had done to those of Algebra. Not that on this 
account I dared undertake to examine just at 
once all those that might present themselves; 
for that would itself have been contrary to the 
order which the Method prescribes. But hav- 
ing noticed that the knowledge of these diffi- 
culties must be dependent on principles de- 
rived from Philosophy in which I yet found 
nothing to be certain, I thought that it was 
requisite above all to try to establish certainty 
in it. I considered also that since this endeav- 
our is the most important in all the world, and 
that in which precipitation and prejudice were 
most to be feared, I should not try to grapple 
with it till I had attained to a much riper age 
than that of three and twenty, which was the 
age I had reached. I thought, too, that I should 
first of all employ much time in preparing my- 
self for the work by eradicating from my mind 
all the wrong opinions which I had up to this 
time accepted, and accumulating a variety of 
experiences fitted later on to afford matter for 
my reasonings, and by ever exercising myself 
in the Method which I had prescribed, in order 
more and more to fortify myself in the power 
of using it. 

PART m 

And finally, as it is not sufficient, before 
commencing to rebuild the house which we in- 
habit, to pull it down and provide materials 
and an architect (or to act in this capacity 


ourselves, and make a careful drawing of itg 
design), unless wc have also provided ourselves 
with some other house where we can be com- 
fortably lodged during the time of rebuilding 
so in order that I shoiild not renniiu irresolute 
in my actions while reason obliged me to be so 
in my judgments, and that 1 might not omit to 
carry on my life as happily lus I could, I formed 
for myself a code of morals for the time being 
which did not consist of more than three or 
four maxims, which maxims I should like to 
enumerate to you. 

The first was to obey the laws and customs 
of my country, adhering constantly to the re- 
ligion in which by (lod’s gra(!e 1 had been in- 
structed since my childhood, and in all other 
things directing iny conduct by opinions the 
most moderate in nature, and tlic farthest re- 
moved from excess in all those whic.h are com- 
monly received and acted on by the most ju- 
dicious of those with whom I might come in 
contact. For since I began to count my own 
opinions as nought, because 1 desired to place 
all under examination, I was convinced that I 
could not do better than follow those held by 
people on whose judgment reliance could be 
placed. And although sucli persons may pos- 
sibly exist amongst the I’crsians ami Chinese 
as well as amongst ourselves, it seemed to me 
that it was most expedient to bring ray con- 
duct into harmony with the ideas of those with 
whom I should have to live; and that, in order 
to ascertain that these were their real opinions, 
I should observe what they did rather than 
what they said, not only because in the corrupt 
state of our manners there arc few people who 
desire to say all that they believe, but also 
because many are themselves ignorant of their 
beliefs. For since the act of thought by which 
we believe a thing is different from that by 
which we know that we believe it, the one often 
exists without the other. And amongst many 
opinions all equally received, I chose only the 
most moderate, both because these are always 
most suited for putting into practice, and 
probably the best (for all excess has a tend- 
ency to be bad), and also because I should 
have in a less degree turned aside from the 
right path, supposing that I was wrong, than 
if, having chosen an extreme course, I found 
that I had chosen amiss. I also made a point of 
counting as excess all the engagements by 
means of which we limit in some degree our 
liberty. Not that I hold in low esteem those 
laws which, in order to remedy the inconstancy 
of feeble souls, permit, when we have a good 
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object in our view, that certain vows be taken, 
or contracts made, which oblige us to carry out 
tliat object. This sanction is even given for 
security in commerce where designs are w'holly 
indifferent. But because I saw nothing in all 
the world remaining constant, and because for 
my own part I promised myself gradually to 
get my judgments to grow better and never to 
grow worse, I should have thought that I liad 
committed a serious sin against commonsense 
if, because I approved of something at one 
time, I was obliged to regard it similarly at a 
later time, after it had possibly ceased to meet 
my approval, or after I had ceased to regard 
it in a favourable light. 

My second maxim was that of being as firm 
and resolute in my actions as I could be, and 
not to follow less faithfully opinions the most 
dubious, when my mind was once made up re- 
garding them, than if these had been beyond 
doubt. In this I should be following the ex- 
ample of travellers, who, finding themselves 
lost in a forest, know that they ought not to 
wander first to one side and then to the other, 
nor, still less, to stop in one place, but under- 
stand that they should continue to walk as 
straight as they can in one direction, not di- 
verging for any slight reason, even though it 
was possibly chance alone that first deter- 
mined them in their choice. By this means if 
they do not go exactly where they wish, they 
will at least arrive somewhere at the end, where 
probably they will be better off than in the 
middle of a forest. And thus since often enough 
in the actions of life no delay is permissible, it 
is very certain that, when it is beyond our 
power to discern the opinions which carry most 
truth, we should follow the most probable; and 
even although we notice no greater probability 
in the one opinion than in the other, -we at least 
should make up our minds to follow a particu- 
lar one and afterwards consider it as no longer 
doubtful in its relationship to practice, but as 
very true and very certain, inasmuch as the 
reason w^hich caused us to determine upon it is 
known to be so. And henceforward tMs prin- 
ciple was sufficient to deliver me from all the 
penitence and remorse which usually affect the 
mind and agitate the conscience of those weak 
and vacillating creatures who allow them- 
selves to keep changing their procedure, and 
practise as good, things which they afterwards 
judge to be evil. 

My third maxim was to try always to con- 
quer myself rather than fortune, and to alter 
my desires rather than change the order of the 
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world, and generally to accustom myself to 
believe that there is nothing entirely within 
our power but our own thoughts: so that after 
we have done our best in regard to the things 
that are without us, our ill-success cannot pos- 
sibly be failure on our part. And this alone 
seemed to me sufficient to prevent my desiring 
anjdhing in the future beyond what I could 
actually obtain, hence rendering me content; 
for since our will does not naturally induce us 
to desire anything but what our understanding 
represents to it as in some way possible of at- 
tainment, it is certain that if we consider all 
good things which are outside of us as equally 
outside of our power, we should not have more 
regret in resigning those goods which appear 
to pertain to our birth, when we are deprived 
of them for no fault of our own, than we have 
in not possessing the kingdoms of China or 
Mexico. In the same way, making what is 
called a virtue out of a necessity, we should no 
more desire to be well if ill, or free, if in prison, 
than we now do to have our bodies formed of a 
substance as little corruptible as diamonds, or 
to have wings to fly with like birds. I allow, 
however, that to accustom oneself to regard 
all things from this point of view requires long 
exercise and meditation often repeated; and I 
believe that it is principally in this that is to 
be found the secret of those philosophers who, 
in ancient times, were able to free themselves 
from the empire of fortune, or, despite suffer- 
ing or poverty, to rival their gods in their hap- 
piness. For, ceaselessly occupying themselves 
in considering the limits which were prescribed 
to them by nature, they persuaded themselves 
so completely that nothing was within their 
own power but their thoughts, that this con- 
viction alone was sufficient to prevent their 
having any longing for other things. And they 
had so absolute a mastery over their thoughts 
that they had some reason for esteeming 
themselves as more rich and more powerful, 
and more free and more happy than other 
men, who, however favoured by nature or for- 
tune they might be, if devoid of this philos- 
ophy, never could arrive at all at which they 
aim. 

And last of all, to conclude this moral code, 
I felt it incumbent on me to make a review of 
the various occupations of men in this life in 
order to try to choose out the best; and with- 
out wishing to say anything of the employ- 
ment of others I thought that I could not do 
better than continue in the one in which I 
found myself engaged, that is to say, in occu- 
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pying my whole life in cultivating my Reason, 
and in advancing myself as much as possible 
in the knowledge of the truth in accordance 
with the method which I had prescribed my- 
self. I had experienced so much satisfaction 
since beginning to use this method, that I did 
not believe that any sweeter or more innocent 
could in this life be found, — every day discov- 
ering by its means some truths which seemed 
to me sufficiently important, although com- 
monly ignored by other men. The satisfaction 
which I had so filled my mind that all else 
seemed of no account. And, besides, the three 
preceding maxims were founded solely on the 
plan which I had formed of continuing to in- 
struct myself. For since God has given to each 
of us some light with which to distinguish 
truth from error, I could not believe that I 
ought for a single moment to content myself 
with accepting the opinions held by others 
unless I had in view the employment of my 
own judgment in examining them at the proper 
time; and I could not have held myself free of 
scruple in following such opinions, if never- 
theless I had not intended to lose no occasion 
of finding superior opinions, supposing them 
to exist; and finally, I should not have been 
able to restrain my desires nor to remain con- 
tent, if I had not followed a road by which, 
thinidng that I should be certain to be able to 
acquire all the knowledge of which I was ca- 
pable, I also thought I should likewise be cer- 
tain of obtaining all the best things which 
could ever come -within my power. And inas- 
much as our will impels us neither to follow 
after nor to flee from anything, excepting as 
our understanding represents it as good or 
e-vil, it is sufficient to judge wisely in order to 
act well, and the best judgment brings the best 
action — ^that is to say, the acquisition of all 
the -virtues and all the other good things that 
it is possible to obtain. When one is certain 
that this point is reached, one cannot fail to be 
contented. 

Ha-ving thus assured myself of these max- 
ims, and ha-ving set them on one side along 
with the truths of religion which have always 
taken the first place in my creed, I judged that 
as far as the rest of my opinions were con- 
cerned, I could safely undertake to rid myself 
of them. And inasmuch as I hoped to be able 
to reach my end more successfully in converse 
with man than in li-ving longer shut up in the 
warm room where these reflections had come 
to me, I hardly awaited the end of -winter be- 
fore I once more set myself to travel. And in 


all the nine following years I did nought but 
roam hither and thither, trying to be a spec- 
tator rather than an actor in all the comedies 
the world displays. More especially did I re- 
fleet in each matter that oaiuo before me as to 
anything which could make it subject to sus- 
picion or doubt, and give occasion for mistake 
and I rooted out of my mind all the errors 
which might have formerly ca-opt in. Not that 
indeed I imitated the sceptics, wlio only doubt 
for the sake of doubting, aird i)retond to be 
always uncertain; for, on the contrary, my 
design was only to provide myself with good 
ground for assurance, and to reject the quick- 
sand and mud in order to find the rock or clay. 
In this task, it seems to me, I succeeded pretty 
well, since in trying to di.s(*.()ver the error or un- 
certainty of the pi'opo.sitions which I exam- 
ined, not by feeble conjectures, but by clear 
and assured reasonings, I encountered nothing 
so dubious that I could not draw from it some 
conclusion that was tolerably secure, if this 
were no more than the inference that it con- 
tained in it nothing that was certain. And juat 
as in pulling down an old house wc usually 
preserve the debr’is to servo in building up 
another, so in destroying all those opinions 
which I considered to bo ill-founded, I made 
various observations and acriuircd many ex- 
periences, which have since been of use to me 
in establishing those which are more certain. 
And more than this, I continued to exercise 
myself in the method which I had laid down 
for my use; for besides the fact that I was 
careful as a rule to conduct all my thoughts 
according to its raa.xims, I sot aside some hours 
from time to time which I more especially em- 
ployed in practising myself in the solution of 
mathematical problems according to the 
Method, or in the solution of other problems 
which though pertaining to other sciences, I 
was able to make almost similar to those of 
mathematics, by detaching them from all 
principles of other sciences which I found to be 
not sufficiently secure. You will see the result 
in many examples which are expounded in 
this volume.^ And hence, without living to all 
appearance in any way differently from those 
who, having no occupation beyond spending 
their lives in ease and innocence, study to sep- 
arate pleasure from vice, and who, in order to 
enjoy their leisure without weariness, make 
use of all distractions that are innocent and 
good, I did not cease to prosecute my design, 

^The Diojitnes, Meteors, and Geometry were 
published originally in the same volume. 
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and to profit perhaps even more in my study 
of Truth than if I had done nothing but read 
books or associate with literary people. 

These nine 3’’ears thus passed away before I 
had taken any definite part in regard to the 
difficulties as to which the learned are in the 
habit of disputing, or had commenced to seek 
the foundation of any philosophy more certain 
than the vulgar. And the example of many 
excellent men who had tried to do the same 
before me, but, as it appears to me, without 
success, made me imagine it to be so hard that 
possibly I should not have dared to undertake 
the task, had I not discovered that someone 
had spread abroad the report that I had already 
reached its conclusion. I cannot tell on what 
they based this opinion; if my conversation 
has contributed anything to it, this must have 
arisen from my confessing my ignorance more 
ingenuously than those who have studied a 
little usually do. And perhaps it was also due 
to my having shown forth my reasons for 
doubting many things which were held by 
others to be certain, rather than from having 
boasted of any special philosophic system. 
But being at heart honest enough not to desire 
to be esteemed as different from what I am, I 
thought that I must try by every means in my 
power to render myself worthy of the reputa- 
tion which I had gained. And it is just eight 
years ago that this desire made me resolve to 
remove myself from ail places where any ac- 
quaintances were possible, and to retire to a 
country such as this,’ where the long-continued 
war has caused such order to be established 
that the armies which are maintained seem 
only to be of use in allowing the inhabitants to 
enjoy the fruits of peace with so much the 
more security; and where, in the crowded 
throng of a great and very active nation, 
which is more concerned with its own affairs 
than curious about those of others, without 
missing any of the conveniences of the most 
populous towns, I can five as solitary and 
retired as in deserts the most remote. 

PART IV 

I DO not know that I ought to tell you of the 
first meditations there made by me, for they 
are so metaphysical and so unusual that they 
may perhaps not be acceptable to everyone. 
And yet at the same time, in order that one 
may judge whether the foundations wloich I 
have laid are sufficiently secure, I find myself 
constrained in some measure to refer to them, 

^Holland, where Descartes settled in 1629. 
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For a long time I had remarked that it is 
sometimes requisite in common life to follow* 
opinions which one knows to be most uncer- 
tain, exactly as though they were indisputable, 
as has been said above. But because in this 
case I wished to give myself entirely to the 
search after Truth, I thought that it was nec- 
essary for me to take an apparently opposite 
course, and to reject as absolutely false every- 
thing as to which I could imagine the least 
ground of doubt, in order to see if afterwards 
there remained anything in my belief that was 
entuely certain. Thus, because our senses 
sometimes deceive us, I wished to suppose that 
nothing is just as they cause us to imagine it 
to be; and because there are men who deceive 
themselves in their reasoning and fall into 
paralo^sms, even concerning the simplest 
matters of geometry, and judging that I was 
as subject to error as was any other, I rejected 
as false all the reasons formerly accepted by 
me as demonstrations. And since all the same 
thoughts and conceptions which we have while 
awake may also come to us in sleep, without 
any of them being at that time true, f resolved 
to assume that everything that ever entered 
into my mind was no more true than the illu- 
sions of my dreams. But immediately after- 
wards I noticed that whilst I thus wished to 
think all things false, it was absolutely essen- 
tial that the "I” who thought this should be 
somewhat, and remarking that this truth “7 
think, therefore I am” was so certain and so 
assured that all the most extravagant suppo- 
sitions brought forward by the sceptics were 
incapable of shaking it, I came to the con- 
clusion that I could receive it without scruple 
as the first principle of the Philosophy for 
which I was seeking. 

And then, examining attentively that which 
I was, I saw that I could conceive that I had 
no body, and that there was no world nor 
place where I might be; but yet that I could 
not for all that conceive that I was not. On the 
contrary, I saw from the very fact that I 
thought of doubting the truth of other things, 
it very evidently and certainly followed that 
I was; on the other hand if I had only ceased 
from thinking, even if all the rest of what I had 
ever imagined had really existed, I should 
have no reason for thinking that I had existed. 
From that I knew that I was a substance the 
whole essence or nature of which is to think, 
and that for its existence there is no need of 
any place, nor does it depend on any material 
thing; so that this “me,” that is to say, the 



soul by which I am what I am, is entirely dis- 
tinct from body, and is even more easy to 
know than is the latter; and even if body were 
not, the soul would not cease to be what it is. 

After this I considered generally what in a 
proposition is requisite in order to be true and 
certain; for since I had just discovered one 
which I knew to be such, I thought that I 
ought also to know in what this certainty con- 
sisted. And having remarked that there was 
nothing at all in the statement “I think, there- 
Jore 1 am” which assures me of having thereby 
made a true assertion, excepting that I see 
very clearly that to tliink it is necessary to be, 
I came to the conclusion that I might assume, 
as a general rule, that the things which we con- 
ceive very clearly and distinctly are all true — 
remembering, however, that there is some dif- 
ficulty in ascertaining which are those that we 
distinctly conceive. 

Following upon this, and reflecting on the 
fact that I doubted, and that consequently my 
existence was not quite perfect (for I saw 
clearly that it was a greater perfection to know 
than to doubt), I resolved to inquire whence 1 
had learnt to think of anything more perfect 
than I myself was; and I recognised very 
clearly that this conception must proceed 
from some nature which was really more 
perfect. As to the thoughts which I had of 
many other things outside of me, like the 
heavens, the earth, light, heat, and a thousand 
others, I had not so much difficulty in knowing 
whence they came, because, remarking noth- 
ing in them which seemed to render them 
superior to me, I could believe that, if they 
were true, they were dependencies upon my 
nature, in so far as it possessed some perfec- 
tion; and if they were not true, that I held 
them from nought, that is to say, that they 
were in me because I had something lackmg 
in my nature. But this could not apply to the 
idea of a Being more perfect than my own, for 
to hold it from nought would be manifestly 
impossible; and because it is no less contra- 
dictory to say of the more perfect that it is 
what results from and depends on the less per- 
fect, than to say that there is something which 
proceeds from nothing, it was equally impos- 
sible that I should hold it from myself. In this 
way it could but follow that it had been placed 
in me by a Nature which was really more per- 
fect than mine could be, and which even had 
within itself all the perfections of which I 
could form any idea— that is to say, to put it 
in a word, which was God. To which I added 


that since I knew some perfections which I did 
not possess, I was not the only being in exist- 
ence (I shall here use freely, if you will allow, 
the terms of the School) ; but that there was 
necessarily some other more perfect Being on 
which I depended, or from which I acquired 
all that I had. For if I had existed alone and 
independent of any others, so that I should 
have had from myself all that pei’fcction of 
being in which I participated to however small 
an extent, I should have been able for the same 
reason to have had all the remainder which I 
knew that I lacked; and thus I myself should 
have been infinite, eternal, immutable, om- 
niscient, all-powerful, and, finally, I should 
have all the perfections which I could discern 
in God. For, in pursuance of the reasonings 
which I have just carried on, in order to know 
the nature of God as far as my nature is ca- 
pable of knowing it, I had only to consider in 
reference to all these things of which I found 
some idea in myself, whether it was a perfec- 
tion to possess them or not. And I was assured 
that none of those which indicated some im- 
perfection were in Him, but that all else was 
present; and I saw that doubt, inconstancy, 
sadness, and such things, could not be in Him 
considering that I myself should have been 
glad to be without thorn. In adflition to this, 
I had ideas of many things which are sensible 
and corporeal, for, although I might suppose 
tliat I was dreaming, and that all that I saw or 
imagined was false, I could not at the same 
time deny that the ideas were really in my 
thoughts. But because I had already recog- 
nised very clearly in myself that the nature of 
the intelligence is distinct from that of the 
body, and observing that all composition gives 
evidence of dependency, and that dependency 
is manifestly an imperfection, I came to the 
conclusion that it could not be a perfection in 
God to be composed of these two natures, and 
that consequently He was not so composed. I 
judged, however, that if there were any bodies 
in the world, or even any intelligences or other 
natures wliich were not wholly perfect, their 
existence must depend on His power in such a 
way that they could not subsist without Him 
for a single moment. 

After that I desired to seek for other truths, 
and having put before myself the object of the 
geometricians, which I conceived to be a con- 
tinuous body, or a space indefinitely extended 
in length, breadth, height or depth, which was 
divisible into various parts, and which might 
have various figures and sizes, and might be 
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moved or transposed in all sorts of ways (for 
all this the geometricians suppose to be in the 
object of their contemplation), I went through 
some of their simplest demonstrations, and 
having noticed that this great certainty which 
everyone attributes to these demonstrations is 
founded solely on the fact that they are con- 
ceived of with clearness, in accordance with 
the rule which I have just laid down, I also 
noticed that there was nothing at all in them 
to assure me of the existence of their object. 
For, to take an example, I saw very well that 
if we suppose a triangle to be given, the three 
angles must certainly be equal to two right 
angles; but for all that I saw no reason to be 
assured that there was any such triangle in 
existence, while on the contrary, on reverting 
to the examination of the idea which I had of 
a Perfect Being, I found that in this case ex- 
istence was implied in it in the same manner 
in which the equality of its three angles to two 
right angles is implied in the idea of a triangle; 
or in the idea of a sphere, tliat all the points on 
its surface are equidistant from its centre, or 
even more evidently still. Consequently it is at 
least as certain that God, who is a Being so 
perfect, is, or exists, as any demonstration of 
geometry can possibly be. 

What causes many, however, to persuade 
themselves that there is difficulty in knowing 
this truth, and even in knowing the nature of 
their soul, is the fact that they never raise 
their minds above the things of sense, or that 
they are so accustomed to consider nothing ex- 
cepting by imagining it, which is a mode of 
thought specially adapted to material objects, 
that all that is not capable of being imagined 
appears to them not to be intelligible at all. 
This is manifest enough from the fact that 
even the philosophers in the Schools hold it as 
a maxim that there is nothing in the under- 
standing which has not first of all been in the 
senses, in which there is certainly no doubt 
that the ideas of God and of the soul have 
never been. And it seems to me that those who 
desire to make use of their imagination in 
order to understand these ideas, act in the 
same way as if, to hear sounds or smell odours, 
they should wish to make use of their eyes: 
excepting that there is indeed this difference, 
that the sense of sight does not give us less 
assurance of the truth of its objects, than do 
those of scent or of hearing, while neither our 
imagination nor our senses can ever assure us 
of anything, if our understanding does not 
intervene. 


If there are finall y any persons who are not 
sufficiently persuaded of the existence of God 
and of their soul by the reasons which I have 
brought forward, I wish that they should 
know that all other things of which they per- 
haps think themselves more assured (such as 
possessing a body, and that there are stars and 
an earth and so on) are less certain. For, al- 
though we have a moral assurance of these 
things which is such that it seems that it would 
be extravagant in us to doubt them, at the 
same time no one, unless he is devoid of reason, 
can deny, when a metaphysical certainty is in 
question, that there is sufficient cause for our 
not having complete assurance, by observing 
the fact that when asleep we may similarly 
imagine that we have another body, and that 
we see other stars and another earth, without 
there being anything of the kind. For how do 
we know that the thoughts that come in 
dreams are more false than those that we have 
when we are awake, seeing that often enough 
the former are not less lively and vivid than 
the latter? And though the wisest minds may 
study the matter as much as they will, I do 
not believe that they will be able to give any 
sufficient reason for removing this doubt, un- 
less they presuppose the existence of God. For 
to begin with, that which I have just taken as 
a rule, that is to say, that all the things that 
we very clearly and very distinctly conceive of 
are true, is certain only because God is or 
exists, and that He is a Perfect Being, and that 
all that is in us issues from Him. From this it 
follows that our ideas or notions, which to the 
extent of their being clear or distinct are ideas 
of real things issuing from God, cannot but to 
that extent be true. So that though we often 
enough have ideas which have an element of 
falsity, this can only be the case in regard to 
those which have in them somewhat that is 
confused or obscure, because in so far as they 
have this character they participate in nega- 
tion — ^that is, they exist in us as confused only 
because we are not quite perfect. And it is evi- 
dent that there is no less repugnance in the 
idea that error or imperfection, inasmuch as it 
is imperfection, proceeds from God, than there 
is in the idea of truth or perfection proceeding 
from nought. But if we did not know that all 
that is in us of reality and truth proceeds from 
a perfect and infinite Being, however clear and 
distinct were our ideas, we should not have 
any reason to assure ourselves that they had 
the perfection of being true. 

But after the knowledge of God and of the 



soul has thus rendered us certain of tliis rule, 
it is very easy to understand that the dreams 
which we imagine in our sleep should not make 
us in any way doubt the truth of the thoughts 
which we have when awake. For even if in 
sleep we had some very distinct idea such as a 
geometrician might have who discovered some 
new demonstrationj the fact of being asleep 
would not militate against its truth. And as to 
the most ordinary error in our dreams, which 
consists in their representing to us various ob- 
jects in the same way as do our external senses, 
it does not matter that this should give us oc- 
casion to suspect the truth of such ideas, be- 
cause w^e may be likewise often enough de- 
ceived in them without our sleeping at all, just 
as when those who have the jaundice see every- 
thing as yellow, or when stars or other bodies 
which are very remote appear much smaller 
than they really are. For, finally, whether we 
are avrake or asleep, we should never allow 
ourselves to be persuaded excepting by the 
evidence of our Reason. And it must be re- 
marked that I speak of our Reason and not of 
our imagination nor of our senses; just as 
thougli we see the sun very clearly, we should 
not for that reason judge that it is of the size 
of which it appears to be; likewise we could 
quite -well distinctly imagine the head of a lion 
on the body of a goat, without necessarily con- 
cluding that a chimera exists. For Reason does 
not insist that whatever we see or imagine thus 
is a truth, but it tells us clearly that all our 
ideas or notions must have some foundation of 
truth. For otherwise it could not be possible 
that God, who is all perfection and truth, 
should have placed them within us. And be- 
cause our reasonings are never so evident nor 
so complete during sleep as during wakeful- 
ness, although sometimes our imaginations are 
then just as lively and acute, or even more so, 
Reason tells us that since our thoughts cannot 
possibly be all true, because we are not alto- 
gether perfect, that which they have of truth 
must infallibly be met with in our waking ex- 
perience rather than in that of our dreams. 

PART V 

I should be very glad to proceed to show 
forth the complete chain of truths which I 
have deduced from these first, but because to 
do this it would have been necessary now to 
speak of many matters of dispute among the 
learned, with whom I have no deshe to em- 
broil myself, I think that it will be better to 
abstain. I shall only state generally what these 


truths are, so that it may be left to the deci- 
sion of those best able to judge whether it 
would be of use for the public to be more par- 
ticularly informed of them or not. I always re- 
mained firm in the resolution which I had 
made, not to assume any other prineijile than 
that of which I liave just made use, in order to 
demonstrate the existence of God and of the 
Soul, and to accept nothing as true which did 
not appear to be more clcai' and more certain 
than the demonstrations of the geometricians 
had formerly seemed. And nevertheless I ven- 
ture to say that not only have I found the 
means of satisfying myself in a short time os to 
the more important of those dillicultics usually 
dealt with in philosophy, but I have also ob- 
served certain laws which God has so estab- 
lished in Nature, and of whicli lie lias im])rinted 
such ideas on our minds, that, after liaving re- 
flected sufficiently upon the matter, wo cannot 
doubt their being accurately observed in all 
that exists or is done in the world. h\irther, in 
considering the sequence of these laws, it 
seems to me that I have discovered many 
truths more useful and more important than 
all that I had formerly learned or oven hoped 
to learn. 

But because I tried to explain the most im- 
portant of those in a Treatise^ which certain 
considerations prevented me fi'om jiublishing, 
I cannot do better, in making them known, 
than liere summarise briefly wliat iliat Treatise 
contains. I had planned to comprise in it all 
that I believed myself to know regarding the 
nature of material objects, before 1 set myself 
to write. However, just as the jiainters who 
cannot represent equally well on a plain sur- 
face all the various sides of a solitl body, make 
selection of one of the most important, which 
alone is set in the light, while the others are 
put in shadow and made to appear only as they 
may be seen in looking at the former, so, fear- 
ing that I could not put in my Treatise all that 
I had in my mind, I undertook only to show 
very fully my conceptions of light. Later on, 
when occasion occurred, I resolved to add 
something about the sun and fixed stars, be- 
cause light proceeds almost entirely from them; 
the heavens would be dealt with because they 
transmit light, the planets, the comets and the 
earth because they reflect it, and more partic- 
ularly would all bodies which are on the earth, 
because they are either coloured or transpar- 
ent, or else luminous; and finally I should deal 

^Le Monde, suppressed on hearing of Galileo’s 
condemnation. 
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with man because he is the spectator of all. 
For the very purpose of putting all these top- 
ics somewhat in shadow, and being able to ex- 
press myself freely about them, without being 
obliged to adopt or to refute the opinions 
which are accepted by the learned, I resolved 
to leave all this world to their disputes, and to 
speak only of what would happen in a new 
world if God now created, somewhere in an 
imaginary space, matter sufficient wherewith 
to form it, and if He agitated in diverse ways, 
and without any order, the diverse portions of 
this matter, so that there resulted a chaos as 
confused as the poets ever feigned, and con- 
cluded His work by merely lending His con- 
currence to Nature in the usual way, leawng 
her to act in accordance with the laws which 
He had established. So, to begin with, I de- 
scribed this matter and tried to represent it in 
such a way, that it seems to me that notliing 
in the world could be more clear or intelligible, 
excepting what has just been said of God and 
the Soul. For I even went so far as expressly to 
assume that there was in it none of these forms 
or qualities which are so debated in the Schools, 
nor anything at all the knowledge of which is 
not so natural to our minds that none could 
oven pretend to be ignorant of it. Further, I 
pointed out what are the laws of Nature, and, 
without resting my reasons on any other prin- 
ciple than the infinite perfections of God, I 
tried to demonstrate all those of which one 
could have any doubt, and to show that they 
are of such a nature that even if God had cre- 
ated other worlds. He could not have created 
any in which these laws would fail to be ob- 
served. After that, I showed how the greatest 
part of the matter of which this chaos is con- 
stituted, must in accordance with these laws, 
dispose and arrange itself in such a fashion as 
to render it similar to our heavens; and how 
meantime some of its parts must form an earth, 
some planets and comets, and some others a 
sun and fixed stars. And, enlarging on the sub- 
ject of light, I here explained at length the na- 
ture of the light which would be found in the 
sun and stars, and how from these it crossed in 
an instant the immense space of the heavens, 
and how it was reflected from the planets and 
comets to the earth. To tliis I also added many 
things touching the substance, situation, move- 
ments, and all the different qualities of these 
heavens and stars, so that I thought I had said 
enough to make it clear that there is nothing 
to be seen in the heavens and stars pertaining 
to our system which must not, or at least may 
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not, appear exactly the same in those of the 
system which I described. From this point I 
came to speak more particularly of the earth, 
shownng how, though I had expressly presup- 
posed that God had not placed any weight in 
the matter of ivhich it is composed, its parts 
did not fail all to gravitate exactly to its cen- 
tre; and how', having winter and air on its sur- 
face, the disposition of the heavens and of the 
stars, more particularly of the moon, must 
cause a flux or reflux, which in all its circum- 
stances is similar to that which is observed in 
our seas, and besides that, a certain current 
both of water and air from east to west, such 
as may also be observed in the tropics. I also 
showed how the mountains, seas, fountains 
and rivers, could naturally be formed in it, how 
the metals came to be in the mines and the 
plants to grow in the fields; and generally how 
all bodies, called mixed or composite, might 
arise. And because I knew nothing but fire 
which could produce light, excepting the stars, 
I studied amongst other things to make very 
clear all that pertains to its nature, how it is 
formed, how nourished, how there is sometimes 
only heat without light, and sometimes light 
without heat; I showed, too, how different 
colours might by it be induced upon different 
bodies and qualities of diverse kinds, how some 
of these were liquefied and others solidified, 
how nearly all can be consumed or converted 
into ashes and smoke by its means, and finally 
how of these ashes, by the intensity of its ac- 
tion alone, it forms glass. Since this transfor- 
mation of ashes into glass seemed to me as 
wonderful as any other process in nature, I 
took particular pleasure in describing it. 

I did not at the same time wish to infer from 
all these facts that this world has been created 
in the manner which I described; for it is much 
more probable that at the beginning God made 
it such as it was to be. But it is certain, and it 
is an opinion commonly received by the theo- 
logians, that the action by which He now pre- 
serves it is just the same as that by which He 
at first created it. In this way, although He 
had not, to begin with, given this world any 
other form than that of chaos, provided that 
the laws of nature had once been established 
and that He had lent His aid in order that its 
action should be according to its wont, we may 
well beUeve, without doing outrage to the mir- 
acle of creation, that by this means alone all 
things which are purely material might in 
course of time have become such as we observe 
them to be at present; and their nature is much 
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easier to understand when we see them coming 
to pass little by little in this manner, than were 
we to consider them as all complete to begin 
with. 

From a description of inanimate bodies and 
plants I passed on to that of animals, and par- 
ticularly to that of men. But since I had not 
yet sufficient knowledge to speak of them in 
the same style as of the rest, that is to say, 
demonstrating the effects from the causes, and 
showing from what beginnings and in what 
fashion Nature must produce them, I content- 
ed myself with supposing that God formed the 
body of man altogether like one of ours, in the 
outward figure of its members as well as in the 
interior conformation of its organs, without 
making use of any matter other than that 
which I liad described, and without at the first 
placing in it a rational soul, or any other thing 
which might serve as a vegetative or as a sensi- 
tive soul; excepting that He kindled in the 
heart one of these fires without light, which I 
have already described, and which I did not 
conceive of as in any way different from that 
which makes the hay heat when shut up be- 
fore it is dry, and which makes new wine grow 
frothy when it is left to ferment over the fruit. 
For, examining the functions which might in 
accordance with this supposition exist in this 
body, I found precisely all those which might 
exist in us without our having the power of 
thought, and consequently without our soul — 
that is to say, this part of us, distinct from the 
body, of which it has just been said that its 
nature is to think — contributing to it, func- 
tions which are identically the same as those 
in which animals lacking reason may be said 
to resemble us. For all that, I could not find in 
these functions any which, being dependent on 
thought, pertain to us alone, inasmuch as we 
are men; while I found all of them afterwards, 
when I assumed tliat God had created a ration- 
al soul and that He had united it to this body 
in a particular manner which I described. 

But in order to show how I there treated of 
tliis matter, I wish here to set forth the expla- 
nation of the movement of heart and arteries 
which, being the first and most general move- 
ment that is observed in animals, will give us 
the means of easily judging as to what we 
ought to think about all the rest. And so that 
there may be less difficulty in understanding 
what I shall say on this matter, I should like 
that those not versed in anatomy should take 
the trouble, before reading this, of having cut 
up before their eyes the heart of some large 


animal wliich has lungs (for it is in all respects 
sufficiently similar to the heart of a man), and 
cause that there be demonstrated to them the 
two chambers or cavities which are within it. 
There is first of all that wliich is on the right 
side, with whicli two very large tubes or chan- 
nels correspond, viz. the vena cuvn, Avhich is the 
principal receptacle of the blood, and so to 
speak the trunk ol a tree of which all the other 
veins of tlic body are the bi'anchcs; and there 
is the arterial vein which has been badly 
named because it is iiotlnng but an artery 
which, taking its origin from the heart, di- 
vides, after having issued from it, into many 
branches which proceed to disperse themselves 
all througli the lungs. Then there is secondly 
the cavity on the left side with which there 
again correspond two tubes whic.h are as large 
or larger than the preceding, viz. tlie venous 
artery, which has also been badly named, be- 
cause it is nothing but a vein wliich comes from 
the lungs, where it is divided into many 
branches, interlaced with those of the arterial 
vein, and with those of the tube wliich is called 
the windpipe, through which enters the air 
which we breathe; and the great artery which, 
issuing from the heart, sends its branches 
throughout the body. 1 should a.ls() wish that 
the eleven little inomhraiios, which, like so 
many doors, open and shut the four entrances 
which are in these two cavities, should bo care- 
fully shown. There are of these three at the 
entrance of the vena cava, whore they arc so 
arranged that they cai\ in nowise prevent the 
blood whicli it contains from flowing into the 
right cavity of the heart and yet exactly pre- 
vent its issuing out; there are three at the en- 
trance to the arterial vein, which, being ar- 
ranged quite the other way, easily allow the 
blood which is in this cavity to pass into the 
lungs, but not that which is alreac ly in the lungs 
to return to this cavity. There are also two 
others at the entrance of the venous artery, 
which allow the blood in the lungs to flow 
towards the left cavity of the heart, but do not 
permit its return; and three at the entrance of 
the great artery, which allow the blood to flow 
from the heart, but prevent its return. There 
is then no cause to seek for any other reason 
for the number of those membranes, except 
that the opening of the venous artery being 
oval, because of the situation where it is met 
with, may be conveniently closed with two 
membranes, while the others, being round, can 
be better closed with three. Further, 1 should 
have my readers consider that the grand artery 
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and the arterial vein are much harder and firm- 
er than are the venous artery and the vena cava; 
and that these two last expand before entering 
the heart, and there form so to speak two pock- 
ets called auricles of the heart, which are com- 
posed of a tissue similar to its own; and also 
that there is always more heat in the heart 
than in any other part of the body; and finally 
that this heat is capable of causing any drop of 
blood that enters into its cavities promptly to 
expand and dilate, as liquids usually do when 
they are allowed to fall drop by drop into some 
very hot vessel. 

After this I do not need to say anything with 
a view to explaining the movement of the 
heart, except that when its cavities are not full 
of blood there necessarily flows from the vena 
cava into the right cavity, and from the venous 
artery into the left, enough blood to keep 
these two vessels always full, and being full, 
that their orifices, which are turned towards 
the heart, cannot then be closed. But as soon 
as two drops of blood have thus entered, one 
into each of the cavities, these drops, which 
cannot be otherwise than very large, because 
the openings by which they enter are very 
wide and the vessels from whence they come 
are very full of blood, rarefy and dilate because 
of the heat which they find there. By this 
means, causing the whole heart to expand, 
they force home and close the five little doors 
which are at the entrances of the two vessels 
whence they flow, thus preventing any more 
blood from coming down into the heart; and 
becoming more and more rarefied, they push 
open the six doors which are in the entrances 
of the two other vessels through which they 
make their exit, by this means causing all the 
branches of the arterial vein and of the great 
artery to expand almost at the same instant 
as the heart. This last immediately afterward 
contracts as do also the arteries, because the 
blood which has entered them has cooled; and 
the six little doors close up again, and the five 
doors of the vem cava and of the venous artery 
re-open and make a way for two other drops of 
blood which cause the heart and the arteries 
once more to expand, just as we saw before. 
And because the blood which then enters the 
heart passes through these two pouches which 
are called auricles, it comes to pass that their 
movement is contrary to the movement of the 
heart, and that they contract when it expands. 
For the rest, in order that those who do not 
know the force of mathematical demonstra- 
tion and are unaccustomed to distinguish true 


reasons from merely probable reasons, should 
not venture to deny what has been said with- 
out examination, I wish to acquaint them with 
the fact that this movement which I have just 
explained follows as necessarily from the very 
disposition of the organs, as can be seen by 
looking at the heart, and from the heat which 
can be felt with the fingers, and from the na- 
ture of the blood of which we can learn by ex- 
perience, as does that of a clock from the pow- 
er, the situation, and the form, of its counter- 
poise and of its wheels. 

But if we ask how the blood in the veins 
does not exliaust itself in thus flowing continu- 
ally into the heart, and how the arteries do not 
become too full of blood, since all that passes 
through the heart flows into them, I need only 
reply by stating what has already been written 
by an English physician,^ to whom the credit 
of having broken the ice in this matter must be 
ascribed, as also of being the first to teach that 
there are many little tubes at the extremities 
of the arteries whereby the blood that they re- 
ceive from the heart enters the little branches 
of the veins, whence it returns once more to 
the heart; in this way its course is just a per- 
petual circulation. He proves this very clearly 
by the common experience of surgeons, who, 
by binding the arm moderately firmly above 
the place where they open the vein, cause the 
blood to issue more abundantly than it would 
have done if they had not bound it at all; while 
qmte a contrary result would occur if they 
bound it below, between the hand and the 
opening, or if they bound it very firmly above. 
For it is clear that when the bandage is moder- 
ately tight, though it may prevent the blood 
already in the arm from returning to the heart 
by the veins, it cannot for all that prevent 
more blood from coming anew by the arteries, 
because these are situated below the veins, and 
their walls, being stronger, are less easy to 
compress; and also that the blood which comes 
from the heart tends to pass by means of the 
arteries to the hand with greater force than it 
does to return from the hand to the heart by 
the veins. And because this blood escapes from 
the arm by the opening which is made in one 
of the veins, there must necessarily be some 
passages below the ligature, that is to say, 
towards the extremities of the arm, through 
which it can come thither from the arteries. 
This physician likewise proves very clearly the 
truth of that which he says of the course of the 
blood, by the existence of certain little mem- 

^Harvey. 
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branes or valves which are so arranged in dif- 
ferent places along the course of the veins, that 
they do not permit the blood to pass from the 
middle of the body towards the extremities, 
but only to return from the extremities to the 
heart; and further by the experiment which 
shows that all the blood which is in the body 
may issue from it in a very short time by 
means of one single artery that has been cut, 
and this is so even when it is very tightly 
bound very near the heart, and cut between it 
and the ligature, so that there could be no 
ground for supposing that the blood which 
flowed out of it could proceed from any other 
place but the heart. 

But there are many other things which dem- 
onstrate that the true cause of this motion of 
the blood is that which I have stated. To begin 
with, the difference which is seen between the 
blood which issues from the veins, and that 
which issues from the arteries, can only pro- 
ceed from the fact, that, being rarefied, and so 
to speak distilled by passing through the heart, 
it is more subtle and lively and warmer im- 
mediately after leaving the heart (that is to 
say, when in the arteries) than it is a little 
while before entering it (that is, when in the 
veins). And if attention be paid, we shall find 
that this difference does not appear clearly, 
excepting in the vicinity of the heart, and is 
not so clear in those parts which are further 
removed from it. Further, the consistency of 
the coverings of which the arterial vein and 
the great artery are composed, shows clearly 
enough that the blood beats against them vdth 
more force than it does in the case of the veins. 
And why should the left cavity of the heart 
and the great artery be larger and wider than 
the right cavity and the arterial vein, if it is 
not that the blood of the venous artery having 
only been in the lungs since it had passed 
through the heart, is more subtle and rarefies 
more effectively and easily than that which 
proceeds immediately from the vena cavaf And 
what is it that the physicians can discover in 
feeling the pulse, unless they know that, ac- 
cording as the blood changes its natme, it may 
be rarefied by the warmth of the heart in a 
greater or less degree, and more or less quickly 
than before? And if we inquire how this heat is 
conomunicated to the other members, must it 
not be allowed that it is by means of the blood 
which, passing through the heart, is heated 
once again and thence is spread throughout all 
the body? From this it happens that if we take 
away the blood from any particular part, by 


that same means wc take away from it th® 
heat; even if the heart were as ardent as a red 
hot iron it would not suffice to heat up the feet 
and hands as it actually does, unless it con- 
tinually sent out to them new blood. We fur- 
ther understand from this that the true use of 
respiration is to carry sufricient fresh air into 
the lungs to cause the blood, which comes 
there from the riglit cavity of the heart, where 
it has been rarefied and so to simak transformed 
into vapours, to thicken, ami become anew 
converted into blootl before falling into the left 
cavity, without which procciss it would not be 
fit to serve as fuel f(jr the lire whi(!h there e.x- 
ists. We arc confirme<l in this statement by 
seeing that the animals u'hicli have no lungs 
have also but one cavity in their hearts, and 
that in children, wl»o cannot use them while 
still within their mother’s wombs, there is an 
opening by which the blood flows from the 
vena cava into the left (iavity of tluj lieart, and 
a conduit through wliicdi it pass(!s from the 
arterial vein into the great artery without pass- 
ing through the lung. Again, how could diges- 
tion be carried on in the Hl.omach if the heart 
did not send heat there by the arteries, and 
along with this some of the more fluid parts of 
the blood whicli aid in dissolving the foods 
which have been there placed? And is not the 
action which converts the juice of foods into 
blood easy to understand if we consider that 
it is distilled by passing and rc[)assing through 
the heart possibly mure than one or two hun- 
dred times in a day? What further need is 
there to explain the process of milrition and 
the production of the dilTei’ont humours which 
are in the body, if we can say tliat the force 
with which the blood, in being I’arefied, passes 
from the heart towards the extremities of the 
arteries, causes some of its parts to I’emain 
among those of the members where they are 
found and there to take the place of others 
which they oust; and that ac(jording to the 
situation or form or smallness of the little 
pores which they encounter, certain ones pro- 
ceed to certain parts rather than others, just 
as a number of different fsiovos variously per- 
forated, as everyone has probably seen, are 
capable of separating different species of gi’ain? 
And finally what in all tlris is most remarkable 
of all, is the generation of tlie animal spirits, 
which resemble a very subtle wind, or leather 
a flame which is very pure and very vivid, and 
which, continually rising up in great abun- 
dance from the heart to the brain, thence pro- 
ceeds through the nerves to the muscles, there- 
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by gmng the power of motion to all the mem- 
bers. And it is not necessar3’' to suppose any 
other cause to explain how the particles of 
blood, which, being most agitated and most 
penetrating, are the most proper to constitute 
these spirits, proceed towards the brain rather 
than elsewhere, than that the arteries which 
carry them thither are those which proceed 
from the heart in the most direct lines, and 
that according to the laws of Mechanics, which 
are identical with those of Nature, when many 
objects tend to move together to the same 
point, where there is not room for all (as is the 
case with the particles of blood which issue 
from the left cavity of the heart and tend to go 
towards the brain), the weakest and least agi- 
tated parts must necessarily be turned aside 
by those that are stronger, which by this 
means are the only ones to reach it. 

I had explained all these matters in some de- 
tail in the Treatise which I formerly intended 
to publish. And afterwards I had shown there, 
what must be the fabric of the nerves and mus- 
cles of the human body in order that the ani- 
mal spirits therein contained should have the 
power to move the members, just as the heads 
of animals, a little while after decapitation, are 
still observed to move and bite the earth, not- 
withstanding that they are no longer animate; 
what changes are necessary in the brain to 
cause wakefulness, sleep and dreams; how 
light, sounds, smells, tastes, heat and all other 
qualities pertaining to external objects are 
able to imprint on it various ideas by the in- 
tervention of the senses; how hunger, thirst 
and other internal affections can also convey 
their impressions upon it; what should be re- 
garded as the “common sense” by which these 
ideas are received, and what is meant by the 
memory which retains them, by the fancy 
which can change them in diverse ways and 
out of them constitute new ideas, and which, 
by the same means, distributing the animal 
spirits tlmough the muscles, can cause the 
members of such a body to move in as many 
diverse ways, and in a manner as suitable to 
the objects which present themselves to its 
senses and to its internal passions, as can hap- 
pen in our own case apart from the direction of 
our free will. And this will not seem strange 
to those, who, knowing how many different 
automata or mo^'ing machines can be made by 
the industry of man, without employing in so 
doing more than a very few parts in compari- 
son with the great multitude of bones, muscles, 
nerves, arteries, veins, or other parts that are 
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found in the body of each animal. From this 
aspect the body is regarded as a machine 
w'hich, ha\Tng been made by the hands of God, 
is incomparably better arranged, and possesses 
in itself movements which are much more ad- 
mirable, than any of those which can be in- 
vented by man. Here I specially stopped to 
show that if there had been such machines, 
possessing the organs and out'ward form of a 
monkey or some other animal without reason, 
w’e should not have bad any means of ascer- 
taining that they were not of the same nature 
as those animals. On the other hand, if there 
were machines which bore a resemblance to 
our body and imitated our actions as far as it 
was morally possible to do so, we should al- 
ways have tw'o very certain tests by which to 
recognise that, for all that, they were not real 
men. The first is, that they could never use 
speech or other signs as we do w'hen placing 
our thoughts on record for the benefit of 
others. For we can easily understand a ma- 
chine’s being constituted so that it can utter 
words, and even emit some responses to action 
on it of a corporeal kind, which brings about 
a change in its organs; for instance, if it is 
touched in a particular part it may ask what 
we wish to say to it; if in another part it may 
exclaim that it is being hurt, and so on. But it 
never happens that it arranges its speech in 
various ways, in order to reply appropriately 
to everything that may be said in its presence, 
as even the lowest type of man can do. And the 
second difference is, that although machines 
can perform certain things as w'ell as or per- 
haps better than any of us can do, they infalli- 
bly fall short in others, by the which means we 
may discover that they did notact from knowl- 
edge, but only from the disposition of their 
organs. For while reason is a universal instru- 
ment which can serve for all contingencies, 
these organs have need of some special adapta- 
tion for every particular action. From this it 
follows that it is morally impossible that there 
should be sufficient diversity in any machine 
to allow it to act in all the events of life in the 
same way as our reason causes us to act. 

By these two methods we may also recognise 
the difference that exists between men and 
brutes. For it is a very remarkable fact that 
there are none so depraved and stupid, with- 
out even excepting idiots, that they cannot 
arrange different words together, forming of 
them a statement by which they make known 
their thoughts; while, on the other hand, there 
is no other animal, however perfect and fortu- 



nately circumstanced it may be, which can do 
the same. It is not the want of organs that 
brings this to pass, for it is evident that mag- 
pies and parrots are able to utter words just 
like ourselves, and yet they cannot speak as 
we do, that is, so as to give evidence that they 
think of what they say. On the other liand, 
men who, being born deaf and dumb, are in the 
pamp. degree, or even more than the brutes, 
destitute of the organs which serve the others 
for talking, are in the habit of themselves in- 
venting certain signs by which they make 
themselves understood by those who, being 
usually in their company, have leisure to learn 
their language. And this does not merely show 
that the brutes have less reason than men, but 
that they have none at all, since it is clear that 
very little is required in order to be able to 
talk. And when we notice the inequality that 
exists between animals of the same species, as 
well as between men, and observe that some 
are more capable of receiving instruction than 
others, it is not credible that a monkey or a 
parrot, selected as the most perfect of its spe- 
cies, should not in these matters equal the 
stupidest child to be found, or at least a child 
whose mind is clouded, unless in the case of the 
brute the soul were of an entirely different na- 
ture from ours. And we ought not to confound 
speech with natural movements which betray 
passions and may be imitated by machines as 
well as be manifested by animals; nor must we 
think, as did some of the ancients, that brutes 
talk, although we do not understand their lan- 
guage. For if this were true, since they have 
many organs which are allied to our own, they 
could communicate their thoughts to us just 
as easily as to those of their own race. It is also 
a very remarkable fact that although there 
are many animals which exhibit more dexter- 
ity than we do in some of their actions, we at 
the same time observe that they do not mani- 
fest any dexterity at all in many others. Hence 
the fact that they do better than we do does 
not prove that they are endowed with mind, 
for in this case they would have more reason 
than any of us, and would surpass us in all 
other things. It rather shows that they have no 
reason at all, and that it is nature which acts 
in them according to the disposition of their 
organs, just as a clock which is only composed 
of wheels and weights is able to tell the hours 
and measure the time more correctly than we 
can do with all om' wisdom. 

I had described after this the rational soul 
and shown that it could not be in any way de- 


rived from the power ot matter, like the other 
things of which I had spoken, but that it must 
be expressly created. 1 showofl, too, that it is 
not sufficient that it should bo lodged in the 
human body like a pilot in his ship, unless per- 
haps for the moving of its members, but that 
it is necessary that it should also be joined and 
united more closely to the body in order to 
have sensations and appetites similar to our 
own, and thus to form a true man. lu conclu- 
sion, I have here enlarged a little on the sub- 
ject of the soul, because it is one of tl\e greatest 
importance. For next to the error of those who 
deny God, which I think I liave already suffi- 
ciently refuted, tlicre is none whicli is more 
effectual in leading feeble spirits from the 
straight path of virtue, than to imagine that 
the soul of the brute is of the same nature as 
our own, and that in conseciuence, after this 
life we have nothing to feiU" or to hope for, any 
more than the flies and ants. As a matter of 
fact, when one comes it) know liow greatly 
they differ, wo understand much better the 
reasons wliich go to prove that our soul is in 
its nature entirely independent of boily, and in 
consequence that it is not lial)le to die with it. 
And then, inasmuch as wc^ observe no other 
causes capable of destroying it, we arc natural- 
ly inclined to judge that it 1 .m immortal. 

PART VI 

It is three years since I arrived at the end of 
the Treatise which contained all these things; 
and I was commencing to revise it in order to 
place it in the hands of a juduter, when I 
learned that certain ])crsons, to whose opinions 
I defer, and whose authority cannot liavc less 
weight with my actions tlian rny own reason 
has over my thoughts, had di.sapprovcd of a 
physical theory published a little wliilc before 
by another person.^ I will not say that I agreed 
with this opinion, but only that before their 
censure I observed in it nothing wliich I could 
possibly imagine to be prejudicial either to 
Religion or the State, or consequently which 
could have prevented me from giving expres- 
sion to it in writing, if my reason htul persuaded 
me to do so; and this made me fear that among 
my own opinions one might be found which 
should be misunderstood, notwithstanding the 
great care which I have always taken not to 
accept any new beliefs unless I had very cer- 
tain proof of their truth, and not to give ex- 
pression to what could tend to the disadvan- 
tage of any person. This sufficed to cause me to 
^Galileo. 
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alter the resolution which I had made to pub- 
lish. For, although the reasons for my former 
resolution were very strong, my inclination, 
which always made me hate the profession of 
writing books, caused me immediately to find 
plenty of other reasons for excusing myself 
from doing so. And these reasons, on the one 
side and on the other, are of such a nature that 
not only have I here some interest in giving 
expression to them, but possibly the public 
may also have some interest in knowing 
them. 

I have never made much of those things 
which proceed from my own mind, and so long 
as I culled no other fruits from the Method 
which I use, beyond that of satisfying myself 
respecting certain difficulties which pertain to 
the speculative sciences, or trying to regulate 
my conduct by the reasons which it has taught 
me, I never believed myself to be obliged to 
write anything about it. For as regards that 
which concerns conduct, everyone is so con- 
fident of his own common sense, that there 
might be found as many reformers as heads, if 
it were permitted that others than those whom 
God has established as the sovereigns of his 
people, or at least to whom He has given suffi- 
cient grace and zeal to be prophets, should be 
allowed to make any changes m that. And, al- 
though my speculations give me the greatest 
pleasure, I believed that others also had specu- 
lations which possibly pleased them even more. 
But so soon as I had acquired some general 
notions concerning Physics, and as, beginning 
to make use of them in various special difficul- 
ties, I observed to what point they might lead 
us, and how much they differ from the prin- 
ciples of which we have made use up to the 
present time, I believed that I could not keep 
them concealed without greatly sinning against 
the law which obliges us to procure, as much 
as in us lies, the general good of all mankind. 
For they caused me to see that it is possible to 
attain knowledge which is very useful in life, 
and that, instead of that speculative philoso- 
phy which is taught in the Schools, we may 
find a practical philosophy by means of which, 
knowing the force and the action of fire, water, 
ail-, the stars, heavens and all other bodies 
that environ us, as distinctly as w'e know the 
different crafts of our artisans, we can in the 
same way employ them in all those uses to 
which they are adapted, and thus render our- 
selves the masters and possessors of nature. 
This is not merely to be desired with a view to 
the invention of an infinity of arts and crafts 
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which enable us to enjoy without any trouble 
the fruits of the earth and all the good things 
which are to be found there, but also princi- 
pally because it brings about the preservation 
of health, which is without doubt the chief 
blessing and the foundation of all other bless- 
ings in this life. For the mind depends so much 
on the temperament and disposition of the 
bodily organs that, if it is possible to find a 
means of rendering men wiser and cleverer 
than they have hitherto been, I believe that it 
is in medicine that it must be sought. It is true 
that the medicine which is now in vogue con- 
tains little of which the utility is remarkable; 
but, without having any intention of decrying 
it, I am sure that there is no one, even among 
those who make its study a profession, who 
does not confess that all that men know is al- 
most nothing in comparison with what re- 
mains to be knowm; and that we could be free 
of an infinitude of maladies both of body and 
mind, and even also possibly of the infirmities 
of age, if we had sufficient knowledge of their 
causes, and of all the remedies with which na- 
ture has provided us. But, having the inten- 
tion of devoting all my life to the investigation 
of a knowledge which is so essential, and hav- 
ing discovered a path which appears to me to 
be of such a nature that we must by its means 
infallibly reach our end if we piursue it, unless, 
indeed, we are prevented by the shortness of 
life or by lack of experience, I judged that there 
was no better provision against these two im- 
pediments than faithfully to communicate to 
the public the little which I should myself have 
discovered, and to beg all well-inclined per- 
sons to proceed further by contributing, each 
one according to his own inclination and abil- 
ity, to the experiments which must be made, 
and then to communicate to the public all the 
things which they might discover, in order 
that the last should commence where the pre- 
ceding had left off; and thus, by joining to- 
gether the lives and labours of many, we should 
collectively proceed much further than any 
one in particular could succeed in doing. 

I remarked also respecting experiments, 
that they become so much the more necessary 
the more one is advanced in knowledge, for to 
begin with it is better to make use simply of 
those which present themselves spontaneously 
to our senses, and of which we could not be 
ignorant provided that we reflected ever so 
little, rather than to seek out those which are 
more rare and recondite; the reason of this is 
that those which are more rare often mislead 



US so long as we do not know the causes of the 
more common, and the fact that the circum- 
stances on which they depend are almost al- 
ways so particular and so minute that it is very 
difficult to observe them. But in this the order 
which I have followed is as follows: I have 
first tried to discover generally the principles 
or first causes of everytliing that is or that can 
be in the world, without considering anything 
that might accomplish this end but God Him- 
self who has created the world, or deriving 
them from any source excepting from certain 
germs of truths which are naturally existent in 
our souls. After that I considered which were 
the primary and most ordinary effects which 
might be deduced from these causes, and it 
seems to me that in this way I discovered the 
heavens, the stars, an earth, and even on the 
earth, water, air, fire, the minerals and some 
other such things, which are the most common 
and simple of any that exist, and consequently 
the easiest to know. Then, when I wished to 
descend to those which were more particular, 
so many objects of various kinds presented 
themselves to me, that I did not think it was 
possible for the human mind to distinguish the 
forms or species of bodies which are on the 
earth from an infinitude of others which might 
have been so if it had been the will of God to 
place them there, or consequently to apply 
them to our use, if it were not that we arrive 
at the causes by the effects, and avail ourselves 
of many particular experiments. In subse- 
quently passing over in my mind all the ob- 
jects which have ever been presented to my 
senses, I can truly venture to say that I have 
not there observed anything which I could not 
easily explain by the principles which I had 
discovered. But I must also coirfess that the 
power of nature is so ample and so vast, and 
these principles are so simple and general, that 
I observed hardly any particular effect as to 
which I could not at once recognise that it 
might be deduced from the principles in many 
different ways; and my greatest difficulty is 
usually to discover in which of these ways the 
effect does depend upon them. As to that, I do 
not know any other plan but again to try to 
find experiments of such a nature that their 
result is not the same if it has to be explained 
by one of the methods, as it would be if ex- 
plained by the other. For the rest, I have now 
reached a position in which I discern, as it 
seems to me, sufficiently clearly what course 
must be adopted in order to make the majority 
of the experiments which may conduce to car- 


ry out this end. But I also perceive that they 
are of such a nature, and of sso great a number 
that neither my hands nor my income, though 
the latter were a thousand times larger than 
it is, could suffice for the whole; so that just in 
proportion as henceforth I shall liave the pow- 
er of carrying out more of them or less, shall I 
make more or less progress in arriving at a 
knowledge of nature. This is what I had prom- 
ised myself to make known by the Treatise 
which I had written, and to demonstrate in it 
so clearly the advantage which the public 
might receive from it, that I should induce all 
those who have the good of mankind at heart 
— that is to say, all those who arc really virtu- 
ous in fact, and not only by a false semblance 
or by opinion — both to communiciatc to me 
those experiments that they have already car- 
ried out, and to help me in the investigation of 
those that still remain to he ac!com])lished. 

But I have since that time fouird other rea- 
sons which caused me lo change my opinion, 
and consider that 1 should indeed c-ontinueto 
put in writing all the things which 1 judged to 
be of imporiance whenever I disc.ovorocl them 
to be true, and that I should besl/ow on them 
the same care as I should have done had I 
wished to have thoni printed, 1 did this be- 
cause it would give mo so much the more 
occasion to examine them carefully (for there 
is no doubt that wc always scrutinize more 
closely what wc think will bo seen ])y many, 
than what is done simply for ourselves, aad 
often the things which have scorned true to me 
when I began to think about them, seemed 
false when I tried to place thorn on inipcr) ; and 
because 1 dkl not desire to Icjse any opportu- 
nity of benefiting the public if I were able to do 
so, and in order that if my works have any 
value, those into whose hands they will fall 
after my death, might have the power of mak- 
ing use of them as seems best to them. I, how- 
ever, resolved that I should not consent to 
their being published during my lifetime, so 
that neither the contradictions and controver- 
sies to which they might possibly give rise, nor 
even the reputation, such as it might bo, which 
they would bring to me, should give mo any 
occasion to lose the time which I meant to set 
apart for my own instruction. For although it 
is true that each man is obliged to procure, as 
much as in him lies, the good of others, and 
that to be useful to nobody is popularly speak- 
ing to be worthless, it is at the same time true 
that our cares should extend further than the 
present time, and that it is good to set aside 
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those things which may possibly be adapted to 
bring profit to the living, when we have in 
view the accomplishment of other ends which 
will bring much more advantage to our de- 
scendants. In the same way I should much 
like that men should know that the little which 
I have learned hitherto is almost nothing in 
comparison with that of which I am ignorant, 
and with the knowledge of which I do not de- 
spair of being able to attain. For it is much the 
same with those who little by little discover 
the truth in the Sciences, as with those who, 
commencing to become rich, have less trouble 
in obtaining great acquisitions than they for- 
merly experienced, when poorer, in arrmng at 
those much smaller in amount. Or we might 
compare them to the Generals of our armies, 
whose forces usually grow in proportion to 
their victories, and who require more leader- 
ship in order to hold together their troops after 
the loss of a battle, than is needed to take 
towns and provinces after having obtained a 
success. For he really gives battle who at- 
tempts to conquer all the difficulties and er- 
rors which prevent him from arriving at a 
knowledge of the truth, and it is to lose a 
battle to admit a false opinion touching a mat- 
ter of any generality and importance. Much 
more skill is required in order to recover the 
position that one beforehand held, than is nec- 
essary to make great progress when one al- 
ready possesses principles which are assured. 
For myself, if I have succeeded in discoAmring 
certain truths in the Sciences (and I hope that 
the matters contained in this volume will show 
that I have discovered some), I may say that 
they are resultant from, and dependent on, 
five or six principal difficulties wliich I have 
surmounted, and my encounter with these I 
look upon as so many battles in which I have 
had fortune on my side. I will not even hesi- 
tate to say that I think I shall have no need to 
win more than two or three other victories 
similar in kin d in order to reach the accom- 
plishment of my plans. And my age is not so 
advanced but that, in the ordinary course of 
nature, I may still have sufficient leisure for 
this end. But I believe myself to be so much 
the more bound to make the most of the time 
which remains, as I have the greater hope of 
being able to employ it well. And without 
doubt I should have many chances of being 
robbed of it, were I to publish the foundations 
of my Physics; for though these are nearly all 
so evident that it is only necessary to under- 
stand them in order to accept them, and al- 
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though there are none of them as to which I 
do not believe myself capable of giving demon- 
stration, yet because it is impossible that they 
should accord with aU the various opinions of 
other men, I foresee that I should often be di- 
verted from my main design by the opposition 
which they would bring to birth. 

We may say that these contradictions might 
be useful both in making me awmre of my er- 
rors, and, supposing that I had reached some 
satisfactory conclusion, in bringing others to a 
fuller understanding of my speculations; and, 
as many can see more than can a single man, 
they might help in leading others who from 
the present time may begin to avail themselves 
of my system, to assist me likewise with their 
discoveries. But though I recognise that I am 
extremely liable to err, and though I ahnost 
never trust the first reflections that I arrive at, 
the experience which I have had of the objec- 
tions which may be made to my system pre- 
vents my ha\ung any hope of deriving profit 
from them. For I have often had experience of 
the judgments both of those whom I have es- 
teemed as my friends, and of some others to 
whom I believed myself to be indifferent, and 
even, too, of some whose ill-feeling and envy 
would, I felt sure, make them endeavour to 
reveal what affection concealed from the eyes 
of my friends. But rarely has it happened that 
any objection has been made which I did not 
in some sort foresee, unless where it was some- 
thing very far removed from my subject. In 
this way hardly ever have I encountered any 
censor of my opinions who did not appear to 
me to be either less rigorous or less judicial 
than myself. And I certainly never remarked 
that by means of disputations employed by the 
Schools any truth has been discovered of which 
we were formerly ignorant. And so long as each 
side attempts to vanquish his opponent, there 
is a much more serious attempt to establish 
probabihty than to weigh the reasons on either 
side; and those who have for long been excel- 
lent pleaders are not for that reason the best 
judges. 

As to the advantage which others may re- 
ceive from the communication of my reflec- 
tions, it could not be very great, inasmuch as 
I have not yet carried them so far as that it is 
not necessary to add many things before they 
can be brought into practice. And I think I 
can without vanity say that if anyone is ca- 
pable of doing this, it should be myself rather 
than another — ^not indeed that there may not 
be in the world many tninds incomparably 
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superior to my owa, but because no one can so 
well understand a thing and make it bis own 
when learnt from another as when it is discov- 
ered for himself. As regards the matter in hand 
there is so much truth in this, that although I 
have often explained some of my opinions to 
persons of very good intelligence, who, while 
I tallced to them appeared to understand them 
very clearly, yet when they recounted them I 
remarked that they had almost always altered 
them in such a manner that I could no longer 
acknowledge them as mine. On this account I 
am very glad to have the opportunity here of 
begging my descendants never to believe that 
what is told to them proceeded from myself 
unless I have myself divulged it. And I do not 
in the least wonder at the extravagances at- 
tributed to all the ancient philosophers whose 
writings "we do not possess, nor do I judge from 
these that their thoughts were very unreason- 
able, considering that theirs were the best 
minds of the time they lived in, but only that 
they have been imperfectly represented to us. 
We see, too, that it hardly ever happens that 
any of their disciples surpassed them, and I am 
sure that those who most passionately follow 
Aristotle now-a-days would think themselves 
happy if they had as much knowledge of na- 
ture as he had, even if this were on the condi- 
tion that they should never attain to any more. 
They are like the ivy that never tries to mount 
above the trees which give it support, and 
which often even descends again after it has 
reached their summit; for it appears to me that 
such men also sink again — ^that is to say, some- 
how render themselves more ignorant than 
they would have been had they abstained from 
study altogether. For, not content with know- 
ing all that is intelligibly explained in their 
author, they wish in addition to find in him the 
solution of many difficulties of which he says 
nothing, and in regard to winch he possibly 
had no thought at all. At the same time their 
mode of philosophising is very convenient for 
those who have abilities of a very mediocre 
kind, for the obscurity of the distinctions and 
principles of which they make use, is the rea- 
son of their being able to talk of all things as 
boldly as though they really knew about them, 
and defend all that they say against the most 
subtle and acute, without any one having the 
means of convincing them to the contrary. In 
this they seem to me like a blind man who, in 
order to fight on equal terms with one who 
sees, would have the latter to come into the 
bottom of a very dark cave. I may say, too, 


that it is in the interest of such people that I 
should abstain from publishing the principles 
of philosophy of which I make use, for, being 
so simple and evident as they are, I should, in 
publishing them, do the same as though I 
threw open the windows and caused daylight 
to enter the cave into which they have de- 
scended in order to fight. But even the best 
minds have no reason to desire to be acquaint- 
ed with these principles, for if they wish to be 
able to talk of everything and acquire a repu- 
tation for learning, they will more readily at- 
tain their end by contenting themselves with 
the appearance of truth which may be found 
in all sorts of things without much trouble, 
than in seeking for truth which only reveals 
itself little by little in certain spheres, and 
which, when others come into question, obliges 
one to confess one's ignorance. If, however, 
they prefer the knowledge of some small 
amount of truth to the vanity of seeming to be 
ignorant of nothing, which knowledge is doubt- 
less preferable, or they desire to follow a course 
similar to my own, it is not necessary that I 
should say any more than what I have already 
said in this Discourse. For if they arc capable 
of passing beyond the point I have reached, 
they will also so much the more bo able to find 
by themselves all that I believe myself to have 
discovered; since, not having examined any- 
thing but in its order, it is certain that what 
remains for me to discover is in itself more 
difficult and more recondite than anything 
that I have hitherto been able to meet with, 
and they would have much less pleasure in 
learning from me than from themselves. Be- 
sides, the habit which they will acquire of 
seeking first things that are simple and then 
little by little and by degrees passing to others 
more difficult, will be of more use tlian could 
be all my instructions. For, as regards myself, 
I am persuaded that if from my youth up I had 
been taught all the truths of which I have since 
sought the demonstrations, or if I had not had 
any difficulty in learning them, I should per- 
haps never have known any others, or at least 
I should never have acquired the habit or facil- 
ity which I think I have obtained, of ever find- 
ing them anew, in proportion as I set myself to 
seek for them. And, in a word, if there is any 
work at all which cannot be so well achieved 
by another as by him who has begun it, it is 
that at which I labour. 

It is true as regards the experiments which 
may conduce to this end, that one man could 
not possibly accomplish all of them. But yet 
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he could not, to good advantage, employ other 
hands than his own, excepting those of arti- 
sans or persons of that kind whom he could 
pay, and whom the hope of gain — which is a 
very effectual incentive — ^might cause to per- 
form with exactitude all the things they were di- 
rected to accomplish. As to those who, wheth- 
er by curiosity or desire to learn, might pos- 
sibly offer him their voluntary assistance, not 
only are they usually more ready with prom- 
ises than with performance, planning out fine 
sounding projects, none of which are ever real- 
ised, but they will also infallibly demand pay- 
ment for their trouble by requesting the ex- 
planation of certain difl&culties, or at least by 
empty compliments and useless talk, which 
could not occupy any of the student's time 
without causing it to be lost. And as to the 
experiments already made by others, even if 
they desired to communicate these to him — 
which those who term them secrets would 
never do — ^they are for the most part accom- 
panied by so many circumstances or superflu- 
ous matter, that it would be very difficult for 
him to disentangle the truth. In addition to 
this he would find nearly all so badly explained, 
or even so false (because those who carried 
them out were forced to make them appear to 
be in conformity with their principles), that if 
there had been some which might have been 
of use to him, they would hardly be worth the 
time that would be required in making the 
selection. So true is this, that if there were 
anywhere in the world a person whom one 
knew to be assuredly capable of discovering 
matters of the highest importance and those 
of the greatest possible utility to the public, 
and if for this reason all other men were eager 
by every means in their power to help him in 
reaching the end which he set before him, I do 
not see that they could do anything for him 
beyond contributing to defray the expenses of 
the experiments which might be requisite, or, 
for the rest, seeing that he was not deprived of 
his leisure by the importunities of anyone. 
But, in addition to the fact that I neither es- 
teem msraelf so highly as to be willing to prom- 
ise anything extraordinary, nor give scope to 
an imagination so vain as to conceive that the 
public should interest itself greatly in my de- 
signs, I do not yet own a soul so base as to be 
willing to accept from anyone whatever a favour 
which it might be supposed I did not merit. 

All those considerations taken together were, 
three years ago, the cause of my not desiring 
to publish the Treatise which I had on hand. 


and the reason why I even formed the resolu- 
tion of not bringing to light during my life any 
other of so general a kind, or one by which the 
foundations of Phj’sics could be understood. 
But since then two other reasons came into 
operation which compelled me to bring for- 
ward certain attempts, as I have done here, 
and to render to the public some account of my 
actions and designs. The first is that if I failed 
to do so, many who knew the intention I for- 
merly had of publishing certain writings, might 
imagine that the causes for which I abstained 
from so doing were more to my disadvantage 
than they really were; for although I do not 
care immoderately for glory, or, if I dare say 
so, although I even hate it, inasmuch as I 
judge it to be antagonistic to the repose which 
I esteem above all other things, at the same 
time I never tried to conceal my actions as 
though they were crimes, nor have I used 
many precautions against being known, partly 
because I should have thought it damaging to 
myself, and partly because it would have 
given me a sort of disquietude vrliich would 
again have militated against the perfect repose 
of spirit wliich I seek. And forasmuch as hav- 
ing in this way always held myself in a condi- 
tion of indifference as regards whether I was 
known or was not known, I have not yet been 
able to prevent myself from acquiring some 
sort of reputation, I thought that I should do 
my best at least to prevent mj'self from acquir- 
ing an evil reputation. The other reason wliich 
obliged me to put this in writing is that I am 
becoming every day more and more alive to 
the delay which is being suffered in the design 
which I have of instructing myself, because of 
the lack of an infinitude of experiments, which 
it is impossible that I should perform without 
the aid of others: and although I do not flatter 
myself so much as to hope that the public 
should to any large degree participate in my 
interest, I yet do not wish to be found w^anting, 
both on my own account, and as one day giv- 
ing occasion to those who will survive me of 
reproaching me for the fact that I might have 
left many matters in a much better condition 
than I have done, had I not too much neglect- 
ed to make them understand in what way they 
could have contributed to the accomplish- 
ment of my designs. 

And I thought that it was easy for me to 
select certain matters which would not be the 
occasion for many controversies, nor yet oblige 
me to propound more of my principles than I 
wish, and which yet would suffice to allow a 
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pretty clear manifestation of what I can do 
and what I cannot do in the sciences. In this I 
cannot say whether I have succeeded or have 
not succeeded, and I do not wish to anticipate 
the judgment of any one by myself speaking of 
my writings; but I shall be very glad if they 
will examine them. And in order that they may 
have the better opportunity of so doing, I beg 
all those who have any objections to offer to 
take the trouble of sending them to my pub- 
lishers, so that, being made aware of them, I 
may try at the same time to subjoin my reply. 
By this means, the reader, seeing objections 
and reply at the same time, will the more 
easily judge of the truth; for I do not promise 
in any instance to make lengthy replies, but 
just to avow my errors very frankly if I am 
convinced of them; or, if I cannot perceive 
them, to say simply what I think requisite for 
the defence of the matters I have written, 
without adding the exposition of any new mat- 
ter, so that I may not be endlessly engaged in 
passing from one side to the other. 

If some of the matters of which I spoke in 
the beginning of the Dioptrics and Meteors 
should at first sight give offence because I call 
them hypotheses and do not appear to care 
about their proof, let them have the patience 
to read these in entirety, and I hope that they 
will find themselves satisfied. For it appears to 
me that the reasonings are so mutually inter- 
woven, that as the later ones are demonstrated 
by the earlier, which are their causes, the ear- 
lier are reciprocally demonstrated by the later 
which are their effects. And it must not be 
imagined that in this I commit the fallacy 
which logicians name arguing in a circle, for, 
since experience renders the greater part of 
these effects very certain, the causes from 
which I deduce them do not so much serve to 
prove their existence as to explain them; on 
the other hand, the causes are explained by the 
effects. And I have not named them hypothe- 
ses with any other object than that it may be 
known that while I consider myself able to 
deduce them from the primary truths which I 
explained above, yet I particularly desired not 
to do so, in order that certain persons may not 
for this reason take occasion to build up some 
extravagant philosophic system on what they 
take to be my principles, and thus cause the 
blame to be put on me. I refer to those who 
ima^ne that in one day they may discover all 
that another has arrived at in twenty years of 
work, so soon as he has merely spoken to them 
two or three words on the subject; while they 


are really all the more subject to err, and less 
capable of perceiving the truth as they are the 
more subtle and lively. For as regards the opin- 
ions that are truly mine I do not apologise for 
them as being noAv, inasmuch as if we consider 
the reasons of them well, I assure myself that 
they will be found to be so simple and so con- 
formable to common sense, as to appear less 
extraordinary and less paradoxical than any 
others which may be held on similar subjects. 
And I do not even boast of being the first dis- 
coverer of any of them, but only state that I 
have adopted them, not because they have 
been held by others, nor because they have 
not been so held, but only because Reason has 
persuaded me of their truth. 

Even if artisans are not at once able to carry 
out the invention^ explained in the Dioptrics, 
I do not for that reason think that it can be 
said that it is to be condemned ; for, inasmuch 
as great address and practice is required to 
make and adjust the mechanism which I have 
described without omitting any detail, I should 
not be less astonished at tlreir succeeding at 
the first effort than I should be supposing some 
one were in one day to learn to play the guitar 
with slcill, just because a good sheet of musical 
notation were set up before him. And if 1 write 
in French which is the language of my country, 
rather than in Latin which is that of my teach- 
ers, that is because I hope that those wlio avail 
themselves only of their natural reason in its 
purity may be better judges of my opinions 
than those who believe only in the writings of 
the ancients; and as to those who unite good 
sense with study, whom alone I crave for my 
judges, they will not, I feel sure, be so partial 
to Latin as to refuse to follow my reasoning 
because I expound it in a vulgar tongue. 

For the rest, I do not desire to speak here 
more particularly of the progress which I hope 
in the future to make in the sciences, nor to 
bind myself as regards the public with any 
promise which I shall not with certainty be 
able to fulfil. But I will just say that I luive re- 
solved not to employ tlie time which remains 
to me in life in any other matter than in en- 
deavouring to acquire some knowledge of na- 
ture, which shall be of such a kind that it will 
enable us to arrive at rules for Medicine more 
assured than those which have as yet been at- 
tained; and my inclination is so strongly op- 
posed to any other kind of pursuit, more es- 
pecially to those which can only be useful to 

_ doubtless the machine for the purpose of cut- 
ting lenses which Descartes so minutely describes. 
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some by being harmful to others, that if cer- in the world, but to this end I have no desire to 
tain circumstances had constrained me to em- attain; and I shall alwa}^ hold myself to be 
ploy them, I do not think that I should have more indebted to those by whose favour I may 
been capable of succeeding. In so sa3dng I enjoy my leisure without hindrance, than I 
make a declaration that I know very well can- shall be to any who may ofier me the most 
not help me to make myself of consideration honourable position in all the world. 
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MEDITATIONS 

ON THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY 


TO TEE MOST WISE AND ILLUSTRIOUS THE DEAN AND 
DOCTORS OF THE SACRED FACULTY OF THEOLOGY 
IN PARIS 


The motive v’hich induces me to present to 
you this Treatise is so excellent, and, when you 
become acquainted with its design, I am con- 
vinced that you will also have so excellent a 
motive for taking it under your protection, 
that I feel that I cannot do better, in order to 
render it in some sort acceptable to you, than in 
a few words to state what I have set myself to do. 

I have always considered that the two ques- 
tions respecting God and the Soul were the 
chief of those that ought to be demonstrated 
by philosophical rather than theological argu- 
ment. For although it is quite enough for us 
faithful ones to accept by means of faith the 
fact that the human soul does not perish Math 
the body, and that God exists, it certainly 
does not seem possible ever to persuade infidels 
of any religion, indeed, we may almost say, of 
any moral virtue, unless, to begin with, we 
prove these two facts by means of the natural 
reason. And inasmuch as often in this life 
greater rewards are offered for vice than for 
virtue, few people would prefer the right to the 
useful, were they restrained neither by the fear 
of God nor the expectation of another life; and 
although it is absolutely true that we must be- 
lieve that there is a God, because we are so 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, and, on the 
other hand, that we must believe the Holy 
Scriptures because they come from God (the 
reason of this is, that, faith being a gift of God, 
He who gives the grace to cause us to believe 
other things can likewise give it to cause us to 
believe that He exists), we nevertheless could 
not place this argument before infidels, who 
might accuse us of reasoning in a chcle. And, 
in truth, I have noticed that you, along with 
all the theologians, did not only afcm that the 


existence of God may be proved by the natural 
reason, but also that it may be inferred from 
the Holy Scriptures, that knowledge about 
Him is much clearer than that w'hieh we have 
of many created things, and, as a matter of 
fact, is so easy to acquire, that those who have 
it not are culpable in their ignorance. This in- 
deed appears from the Wisdom of Solomon, 
chapter xiii., where it is said “Howbeit they are 
not to be excused; for if their understanding was 
so great that they could discern the world the 
creatures, why did they not rather find out the 
Lord thereof?*’ and in Romans, chapter i., it is 
said that they are ‘‘without excuse”; and again 
in the same place, by these words “that which 
may be known of God is manifest in them,” it 
seems as though we were shown that all that 
which can be known of God may be made man- 
ifest by means which are not derived from 
anywhere but from ourselves, and from the 
simple consideration of the nature of our minds. 
Hence I thought it not beside my purpose to 
inquire how this is so, and how God may be 
more easily and certainly known than the 
things of the world. 

And as regards the soul, although many 
have considered that it is not easy to know its 
nature, and some have even dared to say that 
human reasons have convinced us that it would 
perish with the body, and that faith alone 
could believe the contrary, nevertheless, inas- 
much as the Lateran Council held under Leo 
X (in the eighth session) condemns these ten- 
ets, and as Leo expressly ordains Christian 
philosophers to refute their arguments and to 
employ all their powers in making known the 
truth, I have ventured in this treatise to un- 
dertake the same task. 
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More than that, I am aware that the princi- 
pal reason which causes many impious persons 
not to desire to believe that there is a God, and 
that the human soul is distinct from the body, 
is that they declare that hitherto no one has 
been able to demonstrate these two facts; and 
although I am not of their opinion but, on the 
contrary, hold that the greater part of the 
reasons which have been brought forward con- 
cerning these two questions by so many great 
men are, when they are rightly understood, 
equal to so many demonstrations, and that it 
is almost impossible to invent new ones, it is 
yet in my opinion the case that nothing more 
useful can be accomplished in philosophy than 
once for all to seek with care for the best of 
these reasons, and to set them forth in so clear 
and exact a manner, that it will henceforth be 
evident to everybody that they are veritable 
demonstrations. And, finally, inasmuch as it 
was desired that I should undertake this task 
by many who were aware that I had cultivated 
a certain Method for the resolution of difficul- 
ties of every kind in the Sciences — a method 
which it is true is not novel, since there is 
nothing more ancient than the truth, but of 
which they were aware that I had made use 
successfully enough in other matters of diffi- 
culty — I have thought that it was my duty al- 
so to make trial of it in the present matter. 

Now all that I could accomplish in the mat- 
ter is contained in this Treatise. Not that I 
have here drawn together all the different rea- 
sons which might be brought forward to serve 
as proofs of tliis subject: for that never seemed 
to be necessary excepting when there was no 
one single proof that was certain. But I have 
treated the first and principal ones in such a 
manner that I can venture to bring them for- 
ward as very evident and very certain demon- 
strations. And more than that, I will say that 
these proofs are such that I do not think that 
there is any way open to the human mind by 
which it can ever succeed in discovering better. 
For the importance of the subject, and the 
glory of God to which all this relates, constrain 
me to speak here somewhat more freely of my- 
self than is my habit. Nevertheless, whatever 
certainty and evidence I find in my reasons, I 
cannot persuade myself that all the world is 
capable of understanding them. Still, just as in 
Geometry there are many demonstrations that 
have been left to us by Archimedes, by Apol- 
lonius, by Pappus, and others, which are ac- 
cepted by everyone as perfectly certain and 
evident (because they clearly contain nothing 
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which, considered by itself, is not very easy to 
understand, and as all through that which fol- 
lows has an exact connection with, and de- 
pendence on that whi ch ])i-occdes) , nevertheless 
because they are sonmwhat lengtliy, and de- 
mand a mind wholly devoted to their consider- 
ation, they arc only taken in and understood 
by a very limited number of persons. Similarly 
although I judge that those of which I here 
make use are equal to, or even suri)!i,ss in cer- 
tainty and evidence, the demonstrations of 
Geometry, I yet apprehend that they cannot 
be adequately understood by many, both be- 
cause they arc also a little lengthy and depend- 
ent the one on tlie other, anrl principally be- 
cause they demand a mind wholly free of prej- 
udices, and one which can bo easily dctaclied 
from the affairs of the senses. And, trull) to 
say, them am not so many in the woi'ld who 
are fitted for metaphysical speculations as 
there are for those of Geometry. And more 
than that; there is still this difference, that in 
Geometry, since each one is pcrsuiided that 
nothing must be advanced of which there is 
not a certain demonstration, those who arc not 
entirely adept more frequently err in approv- 
ing what is false, in order to give the impres- 
sion that they undcivstand it, than in refuting 
the true. But the ease is different in philosophy 
where everyone believes that all is problemati- 
cal, and few give themselves to the search after 
truth; and the greater number, in their desire 
to acquire a reputation for boldness of thought, 
arrogantly combat themost important of truths. 

That is why, whatever force there may be 
in my reasonings, seeing they belong to philos- 
ophy, I cannot hope that they will have much 
effect on the minds of men, unless you extend 
to them your protection. But the estimation in 
which your Company is universally held is so 
great, and the name of Soubonnio carries with 
it so much authority, that, next to the Sacred 
Councils, never has such deference been paid 
to the judgment of any Body, not only in wliat 
concerns the faith, but also in whjit regards 
human philosophy as well: everyone indeed 
believes that it is not possible to (liscover else- 
where more perspicacity and solidity, or more 
integrity and wisdom in pronouncing judg- 
ment. For this reason I have no doubt that if 
you deign to take the trouble in the first place 
of correcting this work (for being conscious 
not only of my infirmity, but also of my igno- 
rance, I should not dare to state that it was 
free from errors), and then, after adding to it 
these things that are lacking to it, completing 
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those which are imperfect, and yourselves tak- 
ing the trouble to give a more ample explana- 
tion of those things which have need of it, or 
at least making me aware of the defects so that 
I may apply myself to remedy them— when 
this is done and when finally the reasonings by 
which I prove that there is a God, and that the 
human soul differs from the body, shall be 
carried to that point of perspicuity to which I 
am sure they can be carried in order that they 
may be esteemed as perfectly exact demon- 
strations, if you deign to authorise your appro- 
bation and to render public testimony to their 
truth and certainty, I do not doubt, I say, that 
henceforward all the errors and false opinions 
which have ever existed regarding these two 
questions will soon be effaced from the minds 
of men. For the truth itself tvuII easily cause all 
men of mind and learning to subscribe to jmur 
judgment; and your authority will cause the 
atheists, who are usually more arrogant than 

PREFACE TO 

I have already slightly touched on these two 
questions of God and the human soul in the 
Discourse on the Method of rightly conducting 
the Reason and seeking truth in the Sciences, 
published in French in the year 1637. Not that 
I had the design of treating these with any 
thorouglmess, but only so to speak in passing, 
and in order to ascertain by the judgment of 
the readers how I should treat them later on. 
For these questions have always appeared to 
me to be of such importance that I judged it 
suitable to speak of them more than once; and 
the road which I follow in the explanation of 
them is so little trodden, and so far removed 
from the ordinary path, that I did not judge it 
to be expedient to set it forth at length in 
French and in a Discourse which might be 
read by everyone, in case the feebler minds 
should believe that it was permitted to them 
to attempt to follow the same path. 

But, having in this Discourse on Method 
begged all those who have found in my writ- 
ings somewhat deserving of censure to do me 
the favour of acquainting me with the grounds 
of it, nothing worthy of remark has been ob- 
jected to in them beyond two matters: to these 
two I wish here to reply in a few words before 
undertaking their more detailed discussion. 

The first objection is that it does not follow 
from the fact that the human mind reflecting 
on itself does not perceive itself to be other 
than a thing that thinks, that its nature or its 
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learned or judicious, to rid themselves of their 
spirit of contradiction or lead them possibly 
themselves to defend the reasonings which 
they find being received as demonstrations by 
all persons of consideration, lest they appear 
not to understand them. And, finally, all 
others will easily yield to such a mass of evd- 
dence, and there will be none who dares to 
doubt the existence of God and the real and 
true distinction betw'een the human soul and 
the body. It is for you now in your singular 
wisdom to judge of the importance of the es- 
tablishment of such beliefs [you who see the 
disorders produced by the doubt of them].^ 
But it would not become me to say more in 
consideration of the cause of God and religion 
to those who have always been the most wor- 
thy supports of the Catholic Church. 

^When it is thought desirable to insert addi- 
tional readmgs from the French version, this will 
be indicated by the use of square brackets. 

THE READER 

essence consists only in its being a thing that 
thinks, in the sense that this word only ex- 
cludes all other things which might also be 
supposed to pertain to the nature of the soul. 
To this objection I reply that it was not my 
intention in that place to exclude these in ac- 
cordance with the order that looks to the truth 
of the matter (as to which I was not then deal- 
ing), but only in accordance with the order of 
my thought [perception]; thus my meaning 
was that so far as I was aware, I knew nothing 
clearly as belonging to my essence, excepting 
that I was a thing that thinks, or a thing that 
has in itself the faculty of thinking. But I shall 
show hereafter how from the fact that I know 
no other thing wliich pertains to my essence, it 
follows that there is no other thing which really 
does belong to it. 

The second objection is that it does not fol- 
low from the fact that I have in myself the 
idea of something more perfect than I am, that 
this idea is more perfect than I, and much less 
that what is represented by this idea exists. 
But I reply that in this term idea there is here 
something equivocal, for it may either be 
taken materially, as an act of my understand- 
ing, and in this sense it cannot be said that it 
is more perfect than I; or it may be taken ob- 
jectively, as the thing which is represented by 
this act, which, although we do not suppose it 
to exist outside of my understanding, may, 
none the less, be more perfect than I, because 



of its essence. And in following out this Trea- 
tise I shall show more fully how, from the sole 
fact that I have in myself the idea of a thing 
more perfect than myself, it follows that this 
thing truly exists. 

In addition to these two objections I have 
also seen two fairly lengthy works on this sub- 
ject, which, however, did not so much impugn 
my reasonings as my conclusions, and this by 
arguments drawn from the ordinary atheistic 
sources. But, because such arguments cannot 
make any impression on the minds of tho.se 
who really understand my reasonings, and as 
the judgments of many are so feeble and irra- 
tional that they very often allow themselves 
to be persuaded by the opinions which they 
have first formed, however false and far re- 
moved from reason they may be, rather than 
by a true and solid but subsequently received 
refutation of these opinions, I do not desire to 
reply here to their criticisms in case of being 
first of all obliged to state them. I shall only 
say in general that all that is said by the athe- 
ist against the existence of God, always de- 
pends either on the fact that we ascribe to God 
affections which are human, or that we at- 
tribute so much strength and wisdom to our 
minds that we even have the presumption to 
desire to determine and understand that which 
God can and ought to do. In this way all that 
they allege will cause us no difficulty, provided 
only we remember that we must consider our 
minds as things which arc finite and limited, 
and God as a Being who is incomprehensible 
and infinite. 

Now that I have once for all recognised and 
acknowledged the opinions of men, I at once 
begin to treat of God and the human soul, and 
at the same time to treat of the whole of the 
First Philosophy, without however expecting 
any praise from the vulgar and without the 


hope that my book will have many readers. 
On the contrary, I should never advise anyone 
to read it excepting those who desire to medi- 
tate seriously with me, and who can detach 
their minds from affairs of sense, and deliver 
themselves entirely from every sort of preju- 
dice. I know too well that such men exist in a 
very small number. But for those who, without 
caring to comprehend the order and connec- 
tions of my reasonings, form their criticisms on 
detached portions arbiti'arily selected, a,s is the 
custom with many, these, I say, will not ob- 
tain much profit from reading this Treatise. 
And although they perhaps in several parts 
find occasion of cavilling, they can foi’ all tlieir 
pains make no objection which is urgent or 
deserving of reply. 

And inasmuch as I make no promise to 
others to satisfy them at once, and as I flo not 
presume so much on my own powers as to be- 
lieve myself capable of foreseeing all that can 
cause difficulty to anyone, I shall first of all set 
forth in these Meditations the very considora- 
tions by which I persuade myself that I have 
reached a certain and evident knowledge of the 
truth, in order to see if, by the sjiine reasons 
which persuaded mo, I can also pei-sinulo oth- 
ers. And, after that, I shall reply to the objec- 
tions which have been made to me by persons 
of genius and learning to whom I have sent my 
Meditations for examination, before submit- 
ting them to the pi’c.ss. For they have made so 
many objections and these so different, that I 
venture to promise that it will bo difficult for 
anyone to bring to mind criticisms of any con- 
sequence which have not been alreaily touched 
upon. This is why I beg those who read these 
Meditations to form no judgment upon them 
unless they have given themssclves the trouble 
to read all the objections as well as the replies 
which I have made to them. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SIX FOLLOWING MEDITATIONS 


In the first Meditation I set forth the reasons 
for which we may, genially speaking, doubt 
about all things and especially about material 
things, at least so long as we have no other foun- 
dations for the sciences than those which we have 
hitherto possessed. But although the utility of a 
Doubt which is so general does not at first ap- 
pear, it is at the same time very great, inasmuch 
as it delivers us from every hind of prejudice, and 
sets out for m a very simple way by which the 
mind may detach itself from the senses; and finally 
it makes it impossible for us ever to doubt those 


things which we have once discovered to he true. 

In the setond Meditation, mind, which snak- 
ing use of the liberty which pertains to it, takes 
for granted that all those things of whose existence 
it has the least doubt, are non-existent, recognises 
that it is however absolutely impossible that it 
does not itself exist. This point is likewise of the 
greatest moment, inasmuch as by this means a 
distinction is easily drawn between the things 
which pertain to mind — that is to say to the in- 
tellectual nature — and those which pertain to 
body. 
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But because it may be that some expect jrom 
me in this place a statement of the reasons estab- 
lishing the immoniality of the soiil, I feel that I 
should here make known to them that having 
aimed at ivriting nothing in all this Treatise of 
vjhich I do not possess very exact demonstrations, 

I am obliged to follow a similar order to that 
made use of by the geometers, which is to begin by 
putting forward as premises all those things upon 
which the proposition that we seek depends, before 
coming to any conclusion regarding it. Kow the 
first and principal matter which is requisite for 
thoroughly understanding the immortality of the 
soul is to form the clearest possible conception of 
it, and one which will be entirely distinct from all 
the conceptions which we may have of body; and 
in this Meditation this has been done. In addi- 
tion to this it is requisite that we may be assured 
that all the things which we conceive clearly and 
distinctly are true in the very way in which we 
think them; and this could not be proved previ- 
ously to the Fourth Meditation. Further we must 
have a distinct conception of corporeal nature, 
which is given partly in this Second, and partly 
in the Fifth and Sixth Meditations. And finally 
toe should conclude from all this, that those 
things which we conceive clearly and distinctly as 
being diverse substances, as we regard mind and 
body to be, are really substances essentially dis- 
tinct one from the other; and this is the conclusion 
of the Sixth Meditation. This is further con- 
fir?}} ed in this same Meditation by the fact that we 
cannot conceive of body excepting in so far as it is 
divisible, while the mind cannot be conceived of 
excepting as indivisible. For we are not able to 
conceive of the half of a mind as we can do of the 
smallest of all bodies; so that we see that not only 
are their natures different but even in soine re- 
spects contrary to one another, I have not however 
dealt further with this matter in this treatise, 
both because what 1 have said is sufficient to show 
clearly enough that the extinction of the mind 
does not follow from the corruption of the body, 
and also to give men the hope of another life after 
death, as also because the premises from which the 
immortality of the soul may be deduced depend 
on an elucidation of a complete system of Phys- 
ics. This would mean to establish in the first 
place that all substances generally — that is to say 
all things which cannot exist without being cre- 
ated by God — are in their nature incorruptible, 
and that they can never cease to exist unless God, 
in denying to them his concurrence, reduce them 
to nought; and secondly that body, regarded gen- 
erally, is a substance, which is the reason why 
it also cannot perish, but that the human body, 
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inasmuch as it differs from other bodies, is com- 
posed only of a certain configuration of members 
and of other siniilar accidents, while the human 
mind is not similarly composed of any accidents, 
but is a pure substance. For although all the 
accidents of mind be changed, although, for in- 
stance, it think certain things, will others, per- 
ceive others, etc., despite all this it does not 
emerge from these changes another mind: the 
human body on the other hand becomes a differ- 
ent thing fro?n the sole fact that the figure or form 
of any of its portions is found to be changed. 
From this it follows that the human body may 
indeed easily enough perish, but the mind [or 
soul of man (I make no distinction between 
ihein)] is owing to its nature wimortal. 

In the third Meditation it seems to me that I 
have explained at sufficient length the principal 
argmnent of which I make use in order to prove 
the existence of God. But none the less, because 1 
did not loish in that place to make use of any 
comparison derived from corporeal things, so as 
to withdraw as much as I could the minds of 
readers from the senses, there may perhaps have 
remained many obscurities which, however, will, 
I hope, he entirely re?n.oved by the Replies which 
I have made to the Objections which have been set 
before me. A?}iongst others there is, for example, 
this one, “How the idea in us of a being supreme- 
ly perfect possesses so much objective reality 
[that is to say participates by representation in so 
many degrees of being and perfection] that it 
necessarily proceeds from a caiwe which is abso- 
lutely perfect.” This is illustrated in these Replies 
by the comparison of a very perfect machine, the 
idea of which is found in the mind of some work- 
man. For as the objective contrivance of this idea 
must have some cause, i.e. either the science of the 
workman or that of some other from whom he has 
received the idea, it is similarly impossible that 
the idea of God which is in us should not have 
God himself as its cause. 

In the fourth Meditation it is shown that all 
these things which we very clearly and distinctly 
perceive are true, and at the same time it is ex- 
plained in what the nature of ei'ror or falsity 
consists. This must of necessity be known both 
for the confirmation of the preceding truths and 
for the better comprehension of those that follow. 
[But it must meanwhile be remarked that I do 
not in any way there treat of sin — that is to say 
of the error which is committed in the pursuit of 
good and evil, but only of that which arises in Hie 
deciding between the true and the false. And I do 
not intend to speak of matters pertaining to the 
Faith or the conduct of life, hut only of those 
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which concern speculative truths, and which 
may be known by the sole aid of the light of 
nature.) 

In the fifth Meditation corporeal nature gen- 
eralhj is explained, and in addition to this the 
existence of God is demonstrated by a new proof 
in which there may possibly be certain difficulties 
also, hut the solution of these will be seen in the 
Replies to the Objections. And further 1 show in 
what sense it is true to say that the certainty of 
geometrical demonstrations is itself dependent on 
the knowledge of God. 

Finally, in the Sixth I distinguish the action of 
the understanding from that of the imagination; 
the marks by which this distinction is made are 
described. I here show that the mind of man is 
really distinct from the body, and at the same 
time that the two are so closely joined together 
that they form, so to speak, a single thing. AU 


the errors which proceed from the senses are then 
surveyed, while the means of avoiding them an 
demonstrated, and finally all the reasons from 
which we may deduce the existence of maierial 
things are set forth. Not that I judge them to k 
very useful in establishing that which they prove 
to wit, that there is in truth a world, that men 
possess bodies, and other such things which never 
have been doubted by anyone of seme; but her 
came in considering these closely we come to see 
that they are neither so strong nor so eidderd as 
those arguments which lead us to the knowledge of 
our mind and of God; so that these last must he 
the most certain and most evident facts which can 
fall within the cognisance of the human mind. 
And this is the whole matter that I have tried to 
prove in these Meditntiom, for which reason 1 
here omit to speak of many other questions with 
which I dealt incidentally in this disetmion. 



MEDITATIONS 

ON THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY IN WHICH THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD AND THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN MIND AND BODY 
ARE DEMONSTRATED 


MEDITATION I 

Of the things which may be brought within the 
sphere of the doubtful. 

It is now some years since I detected how 
many were the false beliefs that I had from my 
earliest youth admitted as true, and how 
doubtful was everything I had since construct- 
ed on this basis; and from that time I was con- 
vinced that I must once for all seriously under- 
take to rid myself of all the opinions which I 
had formerly accepted, and commence to build 
anew from the foundation, if I wanted to es- 
tablish any firm and permanent structure in 
the sciences. But as this enterprise appeared to 
be a very great one, I waited until I had at- 
tained an age so mature that I could not hope 
that at any later date I should be better fitted 
to execute my design. This reason caused me 
to delay so long that I should feel that I was 
doing wrong were I to occupy in deliberation 
the time that yet remains to me for action. 
To-day, then, since very opportunely for the 
plan I have in view I have delivered my mind 
from every care [and am happily agitated by 
no passions] and since I have procured for my- 
self an assured leisure in a peaceable retire- 
ment, I shall at last seriously and freely address 
myself to the general upheaval of all my for- 
mer opinions. 

Now for this object it is not necessary that 
I should show that all of these are false — I 
shall perhaps never arrive at this end. But in- 
asmuch as reason already persuades me that I 
ought no less carefully to withhold my assent 
from matters which are not entirely certain 
and indubitable than from those which appear 
to me manifestly to be false, if I am able to find 
in each one some reason to doubt, this will 
suflice to justify my rejecting the whole. And 
for that end it will not be requisite that I 
should examine each in particular, which 
would be an endless undertaJdng; for owing to 


the fact that the destruction of the founda- 
tions of necessity brings with it the downfall of 
the rest of the edifice, I shall only in the first 
place attack those principles upon which all 
my former opinions rested. 

All that up to the present time I have ac- 
cepted as most true and certain I have learned 
either from the senses or through the senses; 
but it is sometimes proved to me that these 
senses are deceptive, and it is wiser not to 
trust entirely to any tiling by which we have 
once been deceived. 

But it may be that although the senses 
sometimes deceive us concerning things which 
are hardly perceptible, or very far away, there 
are yet many others to be met with as to which 
we cannot reasonably have any doubt, al- 
though we recognise them by their means. For 
example, there is the fact that I am here, seat- 
ed by the fire, attired in a dressing gown, 
having this paper in my hands and other simi- 
lar matters. And how could I deny that these 
hands and this body are mine, were it not per- 
haps that I compare myself to certain persons, 
devoid of sense, whose cerebella are so troubled 
and clouded by the violent vapours of black 
bile, that they constantly assure us that they 
think they are kings when they are really quite 
poor, or that they are clothed in purple when 
they are really without covering, or who imag- 
ine that they have an earthenware head or 
are nothing but pumpkins or are made of 
glass. But they are mad, and I should not be 
any the less insane were I to follow examples 
so extravagant. 

At the same time I must remember that I 
am a man, and that consequently I am in the 
habit of sleeping, and in my dreams represent- 
ing to myself the same things or sometimes 
even less probable things, than do those who 
are insane in their waking moments. How 
often has it happened to me that in the night 
I dreamt that I found myself ia this particular 





place, that I was dressed and seated near the 
fire, whilst in reality I was lying undressed in 
bed! At this moment it does indeed seem to me 
that it is with eyes awake that I am looking at 
this paper; that this head which I move is not 
asleep, that it is deliberately and of set pur- 
pose that I extend my hand and perceive it; 
what happens in sleep does not appear so clear 
nor so distinct as does all this. But in thinking 
over this I remind myself that on many occa- 
sions I have in sleep been deceived by similar 
illusions, and in dwelling carefully on this re- 
flection I see so manifestly that there are no 
certain indications by which we may clearly 
distinguish wakefulness from sleep that I am 
lost in astonishment. And my astonishment is 
such that it is almost capable of persuading me 
that I now dream. 

Now let us assume that we are asleep and 
that all these particulars, e.g. that we open our 
eyes, shake our head, extend our hands, and so 
on, are but false delusions; and let us reflect 
that possibly neither our hands nor our whole 
body are such as they appear to us to be. At 
the same time we must at least confess that the 
things wliich are represented to us in sleep are 
like painted representations which can only 
have been formed as the counterparts of some- 
thing real and true, and that in this way those 
general things at least, i.e. eyes, a head, hands, 
and a whole body, are not imaginary things, 
but things really existent. For, as a matter of 
fact, painters, even when they study with the 
greatest skill to represent sirens and satyrs by 
forms the most strange and extraordinary, 
cannot give them natures which are entirely 
new, but merely make a certain medley of the 
members of different animals; or if their imagi- 
nation is extravagant enough to invent some- 
thing so novel that nothing similar has ever 
before been seen, and that then their work 
represents a thing purely fictitious and abso- 
lutely false, it is certain all the same that the 
colours of which this is composed are neces- 
sarily real. And for the same reason, although 
these general things, to wit, [a body], eyes, a 
head, hands, and such like, may be imaginary, 
w’e are bound at the same time to confess that 
there are at least some other objects yet more 
simple and more universal, which are real and 
true; and of these just in the same way as with 
certain real colours, aU these images of things 
which dwell in our thoughts, whether true and 
real or false and fantastic, are formed. 

To such a class of things pertains corporeal 
nature in general, and its extension, the figure 


of extended things, their quantity or uiagiii. 
tude and number, as also the place in which 
they are, the time wliicli measures their dura- 
tion, and so on. 

That is possibly wliy our reasoning is uot 
unjust when wn cnncludo from this that Phy^ 
ics. Astronomy, Medicine ami all other sci. 
ences which have as tlndr end the considera. 
tion of composite things, arc very dubious and 
uncertain; but that Ariiihmctic,, Geometry and 
other sciences of that kind which only treat of 
things that arc very simple and very general 
without taking great 1 , rouble to ascertaia 
whether they arc actually existent or not, con- 
tain some measure of certainty and an element 
of the indubitable, h’or whether I am awake 
or asleep, two and three together always form 
five, and the square can never have more than 
four sides, and it docs not seem possible that 
truths 80 clear and apparent can be suspected 
of any falsity [or umiertaintyj. 

Nevertheless I have long luul fixed in my 
mind the belief that an all-powerful Clod exist- 
ed by whom I have be(m (a-eated siic.li as I am. 
But how do I know tliat I le has not brought it 
to pass that there is no earth, no heaven, no 
extended body, no magnitmUi, no [)lace, and 
that nevertheless [I possess the ]iorc.eption 8 of 
all these things and that] they seem to me to 
exist just exactly as I now sec thorn? And, be- 
sides, as I sometimes imagine that others de- 
ceive themselves in the things which they 
think they know best, how do I know that I 
am not deceived every time that I add two and 
tluree, or count the sides of a srjuaro, or judge of 
things yet simpler, if anything simpler can be 
imagined? But possibly God has not desired 
that I should be thus deceived, for lie is said 
to be supremely good. If, however, it is con- 
trary to His goodness to have maile me such 
that I constantly deceive myself, it would also 
appear to be contrary to His goodness to per- 
mit mo to be sometime.? deceived, and never- 
theless I cannot doubt that Ho does permit 
tliis. 

There may indeed be those who would pre- 
fer to deny the existence of a God so powerful, 
rather than believe that all other things are 
uncertain. But let us not oppose them for the 
present, and grant that all that is here said of 
a God is a fable; nevertheless in whatever way 
they suppose that I have arrived at the state 
of being that I have reached — ^whether they 
attribute it to fate or to accident, or make out 
that it is by a continual succession of ante- 
cedents, or by some other method — since to 
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err and deceive oneself is a defect, it is clear 
that the greater will be the probabilitj’’ of my 
being so imperfect as to deceive myself ever, 
as is the Author to whom they assign my origin 
the less powerful. To these reasons I have cer- 
tainly nothing to reply, but at the end I feel 
constrained to confess that there is nothing in 
all that I formerly believed to be true, of which 
I cannot in some measure doubt, and that not 
merely through want of thought or through 
lenity, but for reasons which are very powerful 
and maturely considered; so that henceforth I 
ought not the less carefully to refrain from giv- 
ing credence to these opinions than to that 
w^hich is manifestly false, if I desire to arrive 
at any certainty [in the sciences]. 

But it is not sufficient to have made these 
remarks, we must also be careful to keep them 
in mind. For these ancient and commonly held 
opinions still revert frequently to my mind, 
long and familiar custom having given them 
the right to occupy my mind against my in- 
clination and rendered them almost masters of 
my belief; nor will I ever lose the habit of de- 
ferring to them or of placing my confidence in 
them, so long as I consider them as they really 
are, i.e. opinions in some measure doubtful, as 
I have just shown, and at the same time highly 
probable, so that there is much more reason to 
believe in than to deny them. That is why I 
consider that I shall not be acting amiss, if, 
taking of set purpose a contrary belief, I allow 
myself to be deceived, and for a certain time 
pretend that all these opinions are entirely 
false and imaginary, until at last, having thus 
balanced my former prejudices with my latter 
[so that they cannot divert my opinions more 
to one side than to the other], my judgment 
will no longer be dominated by bad usage or 
turned away from the right knowledge of the 
truth. For I am assured that there can be nei- 
ther peril nor error in this course, and that I 
cannot at present yield too much to distrust, 
since I am not considering the question of ac- 
tion, but only of knowledge. 

I shall then suppose, not that God who is 
supremely good and the fountain of truth, but 
some evil genius not less powerful than deceit- 
ful, has employed his whole energies in deceiv- 
ing me; I shall consider that the heavens, the 
earth, colours, figures, sound, and all other ex- 
ternal things are nought but the illusions and 
dreams of which this genius has availed him- 
self in order to lay traps for my credulity; I 
shall consider myself as having no hands, no 
eyes, no flesh, no blood, nor any senses, yet 
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falsely belie^dng myself to possess all these 
tilings; I shall remain obstinately attached to 
this idea, and if by this means it is not in my 
powder to arrive at the knowledge of any truth, 
I may at least do what is in my power [i.e. 
suspend my judgment], and with firm purpose 
avoid giving credence to any false thing, or 
being imposed upon by this arch deceiver, 
how^ever powerful and deceptive he may be. 
But this task is a laborious one, and insensibly 
a certain lassitude leads me into the course of 
my ordinary life. And just as a captive who in 
sleep enjoys an imaginary liberty, when he be- 
gins to suspect that his liberty is but a dream, 
fears to awaken, and conspires wdth these 
agreeable illusions that the deception may be 
prolonged, so insensibly of my owm accord I 
fall back into my former opinions, and I dread 
awmkening from this slumber, lest the laborious 
wakefulness which would foUow the tranquil- 
lity of this repose should have to be spent not 
in daylight, but in the excessive darkness of 
the difficulties w'hich have just been discussed. 

MEDITATION II 

Of the Nature of the Human Mind; and that it is 
more easily known than the Body. 

The Meditation of yesterday filled my mind 
with so many doubts that it is no longer in my 
power to forget them. And yet I do not see in 
what manner I can resolve them; and, just as 
if I had all of a sudden fallen into very deep 
water, I am so disconcerted that I can neither 
make certain of setting my feet on the bottom, 
nor can I swim and so support myself on the 
surface. I shall nevertheless make an effort and 
follow anew the same path as that on which I 
yesterday entered, i.e. I shall proceed by set- 
ting aside all that in which the least doubt 
could be supposed to exist, just as if I had dis- 
covered that it was absolutely false ; and I shall 
ever follow in this road imtil I have met wdth 
something which is certain, or at least, if I can 
do nothing else, until I have learned for cer- 
tain that there is nothing in the world that is 
certain. Archimedes, in order that he might 
draw the terrestrial globe out of its place, and 
transport it elsewhere, demanded only that 
one point should be fixed and immoveable; in 
the same way I shall have the right to conceive 
high hopes if I am happy enough to discover 
one thing only which is certain and indubi- 
table. 

I suppose, then, that all the things that I see 
are false; I persuade myself that nothing has 



ever existed of all that my fallacious memory 
represents to me. I consider that I possess no 
senses; I imagine that body, figure, extension, 
movement and place are but the fictions of my 
mind. What, then, can be esteemed as true? 
Perhaps nothing at all, unless that there is 
nothing in the world that is certain. 

But how can I know there is not something 
different from those things that I have just 
considered, of which one cannot have the 
slightest doubt? Is there not some God, or 
some other being by whatever name we call it, 
who puts these reflections into my mind? That 
is not necessary, for is it not possible that I am 
capable of producing them myself? I myself, 
am I not at least something? But I have al- 
ready denied that I had senses and body. Yet 
I hesitate, for what follows from that? Am I so 
dependent on body and senses that I cannot 
exist without these? But I was persuaded that 
there was nothing in all the world, that there 
was no heaven, no earth, that there were no 
minds, nor any bodies: was I not then likewise 
persuaded that I did not exist? Not at all; of a 
surety I myself did exist since I persuaded my- 
self of something [or merely because I thought 
of something]. But there is some deceiver or 
other, very powerful and very cunning, who 
ever employs his ingenuity in deceiving me. 
Then without doubt I exist also if he deceives 
me, and let him deceive me as much as he will, 
he can never cause me to be nothing so long as 
I think that I am something. So that after 
having reflected well and carefully examined 
all things, we must come to the definite con- 
clusion that tliis proposition: I am, I exist, is 
necessarily true each time that I pronounce it, 
or that I mentally conceive it. 

But I do not yet know clearly enough what 
I am, I who am certain that I am; and hence 
I must be careful to see that I do not impru- 
dently take some other object in place of my- 
self, and thus that I do not go astray in respect 
of this knowledge that I hold to be the most 
certain and most evident of all that I have 
formerly learned. That is why I shall now con- 
sider anew what I believed myself to be before 
I embarked upon these last reflections; and of 
my former opinions I shall withdraw all that 
might even in a small degree be invalidated by 
the reasons which I have just brought forward, 
in order that there may be nothing at all left 
beyond what is absolutely certain and indubi- 
table. 

What then did I formerly believe myself to 
be? Undoubtedly I believed myself to be a 


man. But what is a man? Shall I say a reason, 
able animal? Certainly not; for then I should 
have to inquire what an animal is, and what is 
reasonable; and thus from a single question I 
should insensibly fall into an infinitude of 
others more difficult; and I should not wish to 
waste the little time and leisure remaining to 
me in trying to unravel sul)tlctics like these. 
But I shall rather stop here to consider the 
thoughts which of themselves spi’ing up in ray 
mind, and which were not inspired by any- 
thing beyond my own nature alone when I 
applied myself to the consideration of my be- 
ing. In the first place, tlien, I considered my- 
self as having a face, hands, arms, and all that 
system of members coinj)Osed of bones and 
flesh as seen in a corpse which 1 designated by 
the name of body. In addition to this I con- 
sidered that I was nourished, that I walked, 
that I felt, and that I thought, and I referred 
all these actions to the soul: but J did not stop 
to consider what the soul was, or if I did stop, 
I imagined that it was soinething extremely 
rare and subtle like a wind, a flame, or an ether, 
which was spread throughout my grosser parts. 
As to body I had no manner of doubt about its 
nature, but thought I had a very clear knowl- 
edge of it; and if I had desireil to explain it ac- 
cording to the notions tlial. I had tlicn formed 
of it, I should have described it thus: By the 
body I understand all that which can be de- 
fined by a certain figure: soinething wliich can 
be confined in a certain jilaco, and which can 
fill a given space in such a way that every 
other body will be excluded from it; whicli can 
be perceived either by touch, or by siglit, or by 
hearing, or by taste, or by smell: wliich can be 
moved in many ways not, in truth, by itself, 
but by something whicli is foreign to it, by 
which it is touched [and from whicii it receives 
impressions]: for to have the power of self- 
movement, as also of feeling or of thinking, I 
did not consider to appertain to the nature of 
body: on the contrary, I was rather astonished 
to find that faculties similar to them existed in 
some bodies. 

But what am I, now that I supjioso tliat 
there is a certain genius which is extremely 
powerful, and, if I may say so, malicious, who 
employs all his powers in deceiving me? Can I 
affirm that I possess the least of all those 
things which I have just said pertain to the 
nature of body? I pause to consider, I revolve 
all these things in my mind, and I find none of 
which I can say that it pertains to me. It would 
be tedious to stop to enumerate them. Let us 
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pass to the attributes of soul and see if there is 
any one which is in me? ’^Miat of nutrition or 
walldng [the first mentioned]? But if it is so 
that I have no body it is also true that I can 
neither walk nor take nourishment. Another 
attribute is sensation. But one cannot feel 
without body, and besides I have thought I 
perceived many things during sleep that I 
recognised in my waking moments as not hav- 
ing been experienced at all. TNTiat of thinking? 
I find here that thought is an attribute that 
belongs to me; it alone cannot be separated 
from me. I am, I exist, that is certain. But how 
often? Just when I tliink; for it might possibly 
be the case if I ceased entirely to think, that 
I should likevdse cease altogether to exist. I do 
not now admit anything which is not necessa- 
rily true: to speak accurately I am not more 
than a thing which thinks, that is to say a 
mind or a soul, or an understanding, or a rea- 
son, which are terms whose significance was 
formerly unknown to me. I am, however, a real 
thing and really exist; but what thing? I have 
answered: a thing which thinks. 

And what more? I shall exercise my imagi- 
nation [in order to see if I am not something 
more]. I am not a collection of members which 
"we call the human body: I am not a subtle air 
distributed through these members, I am not a 
wind, a fire, a vapour, a breath, nor an3d;hing 
at all which I can imagine or conceive; because 
I have assumed that all these were nothing. 
Without changing that supposition I find that 
I only leave myself certain of the fact that I 
am somewhat. But perhaps it is true that these 
same things wliich I supposed were non-exist- 
ent because they are unknown to me, are really 
not different from the self which I knoiv. I am 
not sure about this, I shall not dispute about 
it now; I can only give judgment on things 
that are known to me. I know that I exist, and 
I inquire what I am, I whom I know to exist. 
But it is very certain that the knowledge of my 
existence taken in its precise significance does 
not depend on things whose existence is not 
yet known to me; consequently it does not de- 
pend on those which I can feign in imagina- 
tion. And indeed the very term feign in imagi- 
nation proves to me my error, for I really do 
this if I image myself a something, since to 
imagine is nothing else than to contemplate 
the figure or image of a corporeal thing. But I 
already know for certain that I am, and that it 
may be that all these images, and, speaking 
generally, all things that relate to the nature 
of body are nothing but dreams [and chimeras]. 


For this reason I see clearly that I have as little 
reason to say, ‘‘I shall stimulate my imagina- 
tion in order to know' more distinctly w'hat I 
am,” than if I w’ere to say, “I am now aw'ake, 
and I perceive somewhat that is real and true: 
but because I do not yet perceive it distinctly 
enough, I shall go to sleep of express purpose, 
so that my dreams may represent the percep- 
tion with greatest truth and evidence.” And, 
thus, I know' for certain that nothing of all 
that I can understand by means of my imagi- 
nation belongs to this knowledge w'hich I have 
of myself, and that it is necessary to rec.all the 
mind from this mode of thought wdth the ut- 
most diligence in order that it may be able to 
know' its own nature with perfect distinctness. 

But w'hat then am I? A thing which thinks. 
What is a thing which thinks? It is a thing 
which doubts, understands, [conceives], af- 
firms, denies, wdlls, refuses, w'hich also imagines 
and feels. 

Certainly it is no small matter if all these 
things pertain to my nature. But w'hy should 
they not so pertain? Am I not that being who 
now doubts nearly everything, who neverthe- 
less understands certain things, who affirms 
that one only is true, who denies all the others, 
who desires to know more, is averse from being 
deceived, who imagines many things, some- 
times indeed despite his will, and who per- 
ceives many likewise, as by the intervention of 
the bodily organs? Is there nothing in all this 
which is as true as it is certain that I exist, 
even though I should always sleep and though 
he who has given me being employed all his 
ingenuity in deceiving me? Is there likewise 
any one of these attributes which can be dis- 
tinguished from my thought, or which might 
be said to be separated from myself? For it is 
so evident of itself that it is I who doubts, who 
understands, and who desires, that there is no 
reason here to add anything to explain it. And 
I have certainly the power of imagining like- 
wise; for although it may happen (as I former- 
ly supposed) that none of the things which I 
imagine are true, nevertheless this power of 
imagining does not cease to be really in use, 
and it forms part of my thought. Finally, I am 
the same who feels, that is to say, who per- 
ceives certain things, as by the organs of sense, 
since in truth I see light, I bear noise, I feel 
heat. But it will be said that these phenomena 
are false and that I am dreaming. Let it be so ; 
still it is at least quite certain that it seems to 
me that I see fight, that I hear noise and that I 
feel heat. That cannot be false; properly speak- 



ing it is what is in me called feeling; and used 
in this precise sense that is no other thing than 
thinking. 

Prom this time I begin to know what I am 
with a little more clearness and distinction 
than before; but nevertheless it still seems to 
me, and I cannot prevent myself from think- 
ing, that corporeal things, whose images are 
framed by thought, which are tested by the 
senses, are much more distinctly known than 
that obscure part of me which does not come 
under the imagination. Although really it is 
very strange to say that I know and under- 
stand more distinctly these things whose exist- 
ence seems to me dubious, which are unknown 
to me, and which do not belong to me, than 
others of the truth of which I am convinced, 
which are known to me and which pertain to 
my real nature, in a word, than mjrself. But I 
see clearly how the case stands: my mind loves 
to wander, and cannot yet suffer itself to be 
retained within the just limits of truth. Very 
good, let us once more give it the freest rein, so 
that, when afterwards we seiae the proper 
occasion for pulling up, it may the more easily 
be regulated and controlled. 

Let us begin by considering the commonest 
matters, those wliich we believe to be the most 
distinctly comprehended, to wit, the bodies 
wliich we touch and see; not indeed bodies in 
general, for these general ideas are usually a 
little more confused, but let us consider one 
body in particular. Let us take, for example, 
this piece of wax: it has been taken quite 
freshly from the hive, and it has not yet lost 
the sweetness of the honey which it contains; 
it still retains somewhat of the odour of the 
flowers from wliich it has been culled; its col- 
our, its figure, its size are apparent; it is hard, 
cold, easily handled, and if you strike it with 
the finger, it will emit a sound. Finally all the 
things which are requisite to cause us distinct- 
ly to recognise a body, are met with in it. But 
notice that while I speak and approach the fire 
what remained of the taste is exhaled, the 
smell evaporates, the colour alters, the figure 
is destroyed, the size increases, it becomes 
liquid, it heats, scarcely can one handle it, and 
when one strikes it, no sound is emitted. Does 
the same wax remain after this change? We 
must confess that it remains; none would 
judge otherwise. What then did I know so dis- 
tinctly in this piece of wax? It could certainly 
be nothing of all that the senses brought to my 
notice, since all these things which fall under 
taste, smell, sight, touch, and hearing, are 


found to be changed, and yet the same \yax 
remains. 

Perhaps it was what I now think, viz. that 
this wax was not that sweetness of honey, noj 
that agreeable scent of flowers, nor that par, 
ticular whitcncvSS, nor that figure, nor that 
sound, but simply a body which a little wliile 
before appeared to me as perceptible under 
these forms, and which is now pcr(!cptible un- 
der others. But what, i)re('i.scly, is it that I 
imagine when I form such conceptions? Let ua 
attentively consider this, and, abstracting from 
all that does not belong to the wax, let us see 
what remains. Certainly nothing remains ex- 
cepting a certain extended thing which is flexi- 
ble and movable. But what is the meaning of 
flexible and movable? Is it not that I imagine 
tliat this piece of wax being round is capable of 
becoming square and of passing from a square 
to a triangular figure? No, ccrtaiidy it is not 
that, since I imagine it admits of an infinitude 
of similar changes, and I nevertheless do not 
know how to compass the infinitude by my 
imagination, and consequently this conception 
which I have of the wax is not brought about 
by the faculty of imugiiiation. What now is 
this extension? Is it not also unknown? For it 
becomes greater when the wax is melted, great- 
er when it is boiled, and greater still when the 
heat increases; and I should not conceive 
[clearly] accoriling to truth what wax is, if I 
did not think that even this piorso that wc are 
considering is capable of receiving more vari- 
ations in extension tlian I have ever imagined. 
We must then grant that I could not even 
understand through the imagination what this 
piece of wax is, and that it is my mind alone 
which perceives it. I say this piece of wax in 
particular, for as to wax in general it is yet 
clearer. But what is this piece of wax wliich 
cannot be understood excepting by the [under- 
standing or] mind? It is certainly the same that 
I see, touch, imagine, and finally it is the same 
which I have always believed it to be from the 
beginning. But what must pai’ticularly be ob- 
served is tliat its perception is neither an act 
of vision, nor of touch , nor of imagination, and 
has never been such although it may have ap- 
peared formerly to be so, but only an intuition 
of the mind, which may be imperfect and con- 
fused as it was formerly, or cleai' and distinct 
as it is at present, according as my attention is 
more or less directed to the elements wliich are 
found in it, and of which it is composed. 

Yet in the meantime I am greatly aston- 
ished when I consider [the great feebleness of 
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mind] and its proneness to fall [insensibly] into 
error; for although without giving expression 
to my thoughts I consider all this in my own 
mind, words often impede me and I am almost 
deceived by the terms of ordinary language. 
For we say that we see the same wax, if it is 
present, and not that we simply judge that it 
is the same from its having the same colour 
and figure. From this I should conclude that I 
knew the wax by means of vision and not 
simply by the intuition of the mind; unless by 
chance I remember that, when looking from a 
window and saying I see men who pass in the 
street, I really do not see them, but infer that 
what I see is men, just as I say that I see wax. 
And yet what do I see from the vindow but 
hats and coats which may cover automatic 
machines? Yet I judge these to be men. And 
similarly solely by the faculty of judgment 
which rests in my mind, I comprehend that 
which I believed I saw with my eyes. 

A man who makes it his aim to raise his 
knowledge above the common should be 
ashamed to derive the occasion for doubting 
from the forms of speech invented by the vul- 
gar; I prefer to pass on and consider whether I 
had a more evident and perfect conception of 
what the wax was when I first perceived it, and 
when I believed I knew it by means of the ex- 
ternal senses or at least by the common sense 
as it is called, that is to say by the imaginative 
faculty, or whether my present conception is 
clearer now that I have most carefully exam- 
ined what it is, and in what way it can be 
known. It would certainly be absurd to doubt 
as to this. For what was there in this first per- 
ception which was distinct? What was there 
which might not as well have been perceived 
by any of the animals? But when I distinguish 
the wax from its external forms, and when, 
just as if I had taken from it its vestments, I 
consider it quite naked, it is certain that al- 
though some error may still be found in my 
judgment, I can nevertheless not perceive it 
thus without a human mind. 

But finally what shall I say of this mind, 
that is, of myself, for up to this point I do not 
admit in myself anything but mind? What 
then, I who seem to perceive this piece of wax 
so distinctly, do I not know myself, not only 
with much more truth and certainty, but also 
with much more distinctness and clearness? 
For if I judge that the wax is or exists from the 
fact that I see it, it certainly follows much 
more clearly that I am or that I exist myself 
from the fact that I see it. For it may be that 
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what I see is not really wax, it may also be that 
I do not possess eyes with which to see any- 
thing; but it cannot be that when I see, or (for 
I no longer take account of the distinction) 
when I think I see, that I myself who think am 
nought. So if I judge that the wax exists from 
the fact that I touch it, the same thing will fol- 
low, to wit, that I am; and if I judge that my 
imagination, or some other cause, whatever it 
is, persuades me that the wax exists, I shall 
still conclude the same. And what I have here 
remarked of wax may be applied to all other 
things which are external to me [and w^hich are 
met with outside of me]. And further, if the 
[notion or] perception of wax has seemed to me 
clearer and more distinct, not only after the 
sight or the touch, but also after many other 
causes have rendered it quite manifest to me, 
with how much more [evidence] and distinct- 
ness must it be said that I now know’- myself, 
since all the reasons which contribute to the 
knowledge of wax, or any other body whatever, 
are yet better proofs of the nature of my mind I 
And there are so many other things in the 
mind itself which may contribute to the eluci- 
dation of its nature, that those which depend 
on body such as these just mentioned, hardly 
merit being taken into account. 

But finally here I am, having insensibly re- 
verted to the point I desired, for, since it is now 
manifest to me that even bodies are not, prop- 
erly speaking, known by the senses or by the 
faculty of imagination, but by the understand- 
ing only, and since they are not known from 
the fact that they are seen or touched, but 
only because they are understood, I see clearly 
that there is nothing which is easier for me to 
know than my mind. But because it is difficult 
to rid oneself so promptly of an opinion to 
which one was accustomed for so long, it will 
be well that I should halt a little at this point, 
so that by the length of my meditation I may 
more deeply imprint on my memory this new 
knowledge. 

MEDITATION III 

Of God: that He exists 

I shall now close my eyes, I shall stop my 
ears, I shall call away all my senses, I shall 
efface even from my thoughts all the images of 
corporeal things, or at least (for that is hardly 
possible) I shall esteem them as vain and false; 
and thus holding converse only with myself 
and considering my own nature, I shall try 
little by little to reach a better Imowledge of 



and a more familiar acquaintanceship with 
myself. I am a thing that thinks, that is to say, 
that doubts, afiu-ms, denies, that knows a few 
things, that is ignorant of many [that loves, 
that hates], that wills, that desires, that also 
imagines and perceives; for as I remarked be- 
fore, although the things which I perceive and 
imagine are perhaps nothing at all apart from 
me and in themselves, I am nevertheless as- 
sured that these modes of thought that I call 
perceptions and imaginations, inasmuch only 
as they are modes of thought, certainly reside 
[and are met with] in me. 

And in the little that I have just said, I 
think I have summed up all that I really know, 
or at least all that hitherto I was aware tliat I 
knew. In order to try to extend my Icnowledge 
further, I shall now look around more carefully 
and see whether I cannot still discover in my- 
self some other things which I have not hitherto 
perceived. I am certain that I am a thing which 
thinks; but do I not then likewise know what 
is requisite to render me certain of a truth? 
Certainly in this first knowledge there is noth- 
ing that assures me of its truth, excepting the 
clear and distinct perception of that which I 
state, which would not indeed suffice to assure 
me that what I say is true, if it could ever hap- 
pen that a thing which I conceived so clearly 
and distinctly could be false; and accordingly 
it seems to me that aheady I can establish as a 
general rule that all things which I perceive 
very clearly and very distinctly are true. 

At the same time I have before received and 
admitted many things to be very certain and 
manifest, which yet I afterwards recognised as 
being dubious, "^at then were these things? 
They were the earth, sky, stars and all other 
objects which I apprehended by means of the 
senses. But what did I clearly [and distinctly] 
perceive in them? Nothing more than that the 
ideas or thoughts of these things were presented 
to my mind. And not even now do I deny that 
these ideas are met with in me. But there was 
yet another thing which I affirmed, and which, 
owing to the habit which I had formed of be- 
lieving it, I thought I perceived very clearly, 
although in truth I did not perceive it at all, 
to wit, that there were objects outside of me 
from which these ideas proceeded, and to 
which they were entirely similar. And it was 
in this that I erred, or, if perchance my judg- 
ment was correct, this was not due to any 
knowledge arising from my perception. 

But when I took an 3 ?thing very simple and 
easy in the sphere of arithmetic or geometry 


into consideration, e.g. that two and three to. 
gether made five, and other tilings of the sort 
were not these present to my mind so clearly 
as to enable me to affirm that they were true! 
Certainly if I judged that since such matters 
could be doubted, this would not have been so 
for any other reason than that it came into my 
mind that perhaps a (lod might liavo endowed 
me with such a nature that I may have been 
deceived even concerning things which seemed 
to me most manifest. But every time that this 
preconceived opinion of the sovereign power of 
a God presents itself to my thought, I am con- 
strained to confess that it i.s easy to Him, if He 
wishes it, to cause me to err, even in matters in 
which I believe myself to have the best evi- 
dence. And, on the other haiul, always when I 
direct my attention to things which I believe 
myself to perceive very clearly, I am so per- 
suaded of their truth that 1 let myself break 
out into words such as these; Let who will de- 
ceive me, He can never cause me to be nothing 
while I think that I am, or some day cause it to 
be true to say that I have never been, it being 
true now to say that I am, or that two and 
three make more or less than five, or any such 
thing in which I see a manifest contradiction. 
And, certainly, simio I have no reason to be- 
lieve that there is a God who Is a deceiver, and 
as I have not yet satisfied myself that there is 
a God at all, the reason for doubt which de- 
pends on this opinion alone is very slight, and 
so to speak metaphy.sieal. But in order to be 
able altogether to remove it, 1 must inquire 
whether there is a God as soon as the occasion 
presents itself; and if I find that there is a God, 
I must also inquire whether He may be a de- 
ceiver; for without a knowledge of these two 
truths I do not see that I can ever be certain of 
anything. 

And in order that I may have an opportu- 
nity of inquiring into this in an orderly way 
[without interrupting the order of meditation 
which I have proposed to myself, and which is 
little by little to pass from the notions which I 
find first of all in my mind to those which I 
shall later on discover in it] it is requisite that 
I should here divide my thoughts into certain 
kinds, and that I should consider in which of 
these kinds there is, properly speaking, truth 
or error to be found. Of my thoughts some are, 
so to speak, images of the things, and to these 
alone is the title "idea" properly applied; ex- 
amples are my thought of a man or of a chi- 
mera, of heaven, of an angel, or [even] of God. 
But other thoughts possess other forms as well 
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For example in willing, fearing, approving, 
denying, though I always perceive sometliing 
as the subject of the action of my mind, yet by 
this action I always add something else to the 
idea wliich I have of that thing; and of the 
thoughts of this kind some are called vohtions 
or affections, and others judgments. 

Now as to what concerns ideas, if we con- 
sider them only in themselves and do not re- 
late them to anything else beyond themselves, 
they cannot properly spealcing be false; for 
whether I imagine a goat or a chimera, it is not 
less true that I imagine the one than the other. 
We must not fear likewise that falsity can en- 
ter into will and into affections, for although I 
may desire evil things, or even things that 
never existed, it is not the less true that I de- 
sire them. Thus there remains no more than 
the judgments which we make, in which I 
must take the greatest care not to deceive my- 
self. But the principal error and the common- 
est which we may meet with in them, consists 
in my judging that the ideas which are in me 
are similar or conformable to the things which 
are outside me; for vdthout doubt if I con- 
sidered the ideas only as certain modes of my 
thoughts, without trying to relate them to 
anything beyond, they could scarcely give me 
material for error. 

But among these ideas, some appear to me 
to be innate, some adventitious, and others to 
be formed [or invented] by myself; for, as I 
have the power of understanding what is called 
a thing, or a truth, or a thought, it appears to 
me that I hold this power from no other source 
than my own nature. But if I now hear some 
sound, if I see the sun, or feel heat, I have 
hitherto judged that these sensations proceed- 
ed from certain things that exist outside of me; 
and finally it appears to me that sirens, hippo- 
gryphs, and the hke, are formed out of my own 
mind. But again I may possibly persuade my- 
self that all these ideas are of the nature of 
those which I term adventitious, or else that 
they are all innate, or all fictitious: for I have 
not yet clearly discovered their true origin. 

And my principal task in this place is to 
consider, in respect to those ideas which appear 
to me to proceed from certain objects that are 
outside me, what are the reasons which cause 
me to think them similar to these objects. It 
seems indeed in the first place that I am taught 
this lesson by nature; and, secondly, I experi- 
ence in myself that these ideas do not depend 
on my will nor therefore on myself — ^for they 
often present themselves to my mind in spite 
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of my 'uill. Just now, for instance, whether I 
will or whether I do not will, I feel heat, and 
thus I persuade myself that this feeling, or at 
least this idea of heat, is produced in me by 
something which is different from me, i.e. by 
the heat of the fire near which I sit. And noth- 
ing seems to me more obvious than to judge 
that this object imprints its likeness rather 
than anything else ujion me. 

Now I must discover whether these proofs 
are sufiiciently strong and convincing. When I 
say that I am so instructed by nature, I merely 
mean a certain spontaneous inclination which 
impels me to believe in this connection, and 
not a natural light which makes me recognise 
that it is true. But these two things are very 
different; for I cannot doubt that which the 
natural light causes me to believe to be true, 
as, for example, it has shown me that I am 
from the fact that I doubt, or other facts of the 
same kind. And I possess no other faculty 
whereby to distinguish truth from falsehood, 
which can teach me that what this fight shows 
me to be true is not really true, and no other 
faculty that is equally trustworthy. But as far 
as [apparently] natural impulses are concerned, 
I have frequently remarked, when I had to 
make active choice between virtue and vice, 
that they often enough led me to the part that 
was worse; and this is why I do not see any 
reason for following them in what regards truth 
and error. 

And as to the other reason, which is that 
these ideas must proceed from objects outside 
me, since they do not depend on my will, I do 
not find it any the more convincing. For just as 
these impulses of which I have spoken are 
found in me, notwithstanding that they do not 
always concur with my will, so perhaps there 
is in me some faculty fitted to produce these 
ideas without the assistance of any external 
things, even though it is not yet known by 
me; just as, apparently, they have hitherto al- 
ways been found in me during sleep without 
the aid of any external objects. 

And finally, though they did proceed from 
objects different from myself, it is not a neces- 
sary consequence that they should resemble 
these. On the contrary, I have noticed that in 
many cases there was a great difference be- 
tween the object and its idea. I find, for exam- 
ple, two completely diverse ideas of the sun in 
my mind; the one derives its origin from the 
senses, and should be placed in the category of 
adventitious ideas; according to this idea the 
sun seems to be extremely small; but the other 



is derived from astronomical reasonings, i.e. is 
elicited from certain notions that are innate in 
me, or else it is formed by me in some other 
manner; in accordance with it the sun appears 
to be several times greater than the earth. 
These two ideas cannot, indeed, both resemble 
the same sun, and reason makes me believe 
that the one which seems to have originated 
dii’ectly from the sun itself, is the one which is 
most dissimilar to it. 

All this causes me to believe that until the 
present time it has not been by a judgment 
that was certain [or premeditated], but only 
by a sort of blind impulse that I believed that 
things existed outside of, and different from 
me, which, by the organs of my senses, or by 
some other method whatever it might be, con- 
veyed these ideas or images to me [and im- 
printed on me their similitudes]. 

But there is yet another method of inquiring 
whether any of the objects of which I have 
ideas within me exist outside of me. If ideas 
are only taken as certain modes of thought, I 
recognise amongst them no difference or in- 
equality, and all appear to proceed from me in 
the same manner; but when we consider them 
as images, one representing one thing and the 
other another, it is clear that they are very 
different one from the other. There is no doubt 
that those which represent to me substances 
are something more, and contain so to speak 
more objective reality within them [that is to 
say, by representation participate in a higher 
degree of being or perfection] than those that 
simply represent modes or accidents; and that 
idea again by which I understand a Supreme 
God, eternal, infinite, [immutable], omniscient, 
omnipotent, and Creator of all things which are 
outside of Himself, has certainly more objec- 
tive reality in itself than those ideas by which 
finite substances are represented. 

Now it is manifest by the natural light that 
there must at least be as much reality in the 
efficient and total cause as in its effect. For, 
pray, whence can the effect derive its reality, 
if not from its cause? And in what way can 
this cause communicate this reality to it, un- 
less it possessed it in itself? And from this it 
follows, not only that something cannot pro- 
ceed from nothing, but likewise that what is 
more perfect — that is to say, which has more 
reality within itself — cannot proceed from the 
less perfect. And this is not only evidently true 
of those effects which possess actual or formal 
reality, but also of the ideas in which we con- 
sider merely what is termed objective reality. 


To take an example, the stone which has not 
yet existed not only cannot now commence to 
be unless it has Ix'en produced by somethini 
which possesses within itself, either formally 
or eminently, all that enters into the composi- 
tion of the stone [i.e. it must possess the same 
things or other more excellent things? than 
those which exist in the stone] and heat can 
only be produced in n subject in which it did 
not previously exist by a cause that is of an 
order [degree oj- kind] at least as perfect as 
heat, and so in all ot.luu* cases. But further 
the idea of heat, or of a stone, cannot exist in 
me unless it has been placctl nvithin me by 
some cause whicli ))ossesscs within it at least 
as much reality as that whi(!li I conceive to 
exist in the heat or the stone. For although 
this cause does not transmit anything of its 
actual or formal reality to my idea, we must 
not for that reason imagine that it is necessa- 
rily a less real cause; we must remember that 
[since every idea is a ^vork of the mind] its na- 
ture is such that it demands of its(3lf no other 
formal reality than that which it borrows from 
my thought, of which it is only a mode [i.e. a 
manner or way of thinking]. But in order that 
an idea should contain some one certain objec- 
tive reality rather than another, it must with- 
out doubt derive it from sotnc (auise in which 
there is at least us much formal reality as this 
idea contains of objective reality. For if we 
imagine that something is found in an idea 
which is not found in the cause, it must then 
have been derived from nougld; but however 
imperfect may bo this mode of being by which 
a thing is objectively [or by representation] in 
the understanding by its iilea, we cannot cer- 
tainly say that this mode of being is nothing, 
nor, consequently, that the idea derives its 
origin from nothing. 

Nor must I imagine that, since the reality 
that I consider in those ideas is only objective, 
it is not essential that this reality should be 
formally in the causes of my ideas, but tliat it 
is sufficient that it should be found objectively. 
For just as this mode of objective existence 
pertains to ideas by their proper nature, so 
does the mode of formal existence pertain to 
the causes of those ideas (this is at least true 
of the first and principal) by the nature pecul- 
iar to them. And although it may be the case 
that one idea gives birth to another idea, that 
cannot continue to be so indefinitely; for in the 
end we must reach an idea wdiose cause shall 
be, so to speak, an archetype, in which the 
whole reality [or perfection] which is, so to 
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speak, objectively [or by representation] in 
these ideas is contained formally [and really]. 
Thus the light of nature causes me to know 
clearly that the ideas in me are like [pictures 
or] images which can, in truth, easily fall short 
of the perfection of the objects from which 
they have been derived, but which can never 
contain anything greater or more perfect. 

And the longer and the more carefully that 
I investigate these matters, the more clearly 
and distinctly do I recognise their truth. But 
what am I to conclude from it all in the end? 
It is this, that if the objective reality of any 
one of my ideas is of such a nature as clearly 
to make me recognise that it is not in me either 
formally or eminently, and that consequently 
I cannot myself be the cause of it, it follows 
of necessity that I am not alone in the world, 
but that there is another being which exists, or 
which is the cause of this idea. On the other 
hand, had no such an idea existed in me, I 
should have had no sufficient argument to con- 
vince me of the existence of any being beyond 
myself; for I have made very careful investiga- 
tion every\vhere and up to the present time 
have been able to find no other ground. 

But of my ideas, beyond that which repre- 
sents me to myself, as to which there can here 
be no difficulty, there is another which repre- 
sents a God, and there are others representmg 
corporeal and inanimate things, others angels, 
others animals, and others again which repre- 
sent to me men similar to myself. 

As regards the ideas which represent to me 
other men, or animals, or angels, I can however 
easily conceive that they might be formed by 
an admixture of the other ideas which I have 
of myself, of corporeal things, and of God, 
even although there were apart from me nei- 
ther men, nor animals, nor angels, in all the 
world. 

And in regard to the ideas of corporeal ob- 
jects, I do not recognise in them anything so 
great or so excellent that they might not have 
possibly proceeded from myself; for if I con- 
sider them more closely, and examine them in- 
dividually, as I yesterday examined the idea 
of wax, I find that there is very little in them 
which I perceive clearly and distinctly. Magni- 
tude or extension in length, breadth, or depth, 
I do so perceive ; also figure which results from 
a tei’mination of this extension, the situation 
which bodies of different figure preserve in re- 
lation to one another, and movement or change 
of situation; to which we may also add sub- 
stance, duration and number. Aa to other 


things such as light, colours, sounds, scents, 
tastes, heat, cold and the other tactile quali- 
ties, they are thought by me with so much 
obscurity and confusion that I do not even 
know if the}' are true or false, i.e. whether the 
ideas which I form of these qualities are actu- 
ally the ideas of real objects or not [or whether 
they only represent chimeras which cannot ex- 
ist in fact]. For although I have before re- 
marked that it is only in judgments that fal- 
sity, properly speaking, or formal falsitjq can be 
met with, a certain material falsity may never- 
theless be found in ideas, i.e. when these ideas 
represent what is nothing as though it were 
something. For example, the ideas which I 
have of cold and heat are so far from clear and 
distinct that by their means I cannot tell 
whether cold is merely a privation of heat, or 
heat a privation of cold, or whether both are 
real qualities, or are not such. And inasmuch 
as [since ideas resemble images] there cannot 
be any ideas which do not appear to represent 
some things, if it is correct to say that cold is 
merely a privation of heat, the idea which 
represents it to me as something real and posi- 
tive will not be improperly termed false, and 
the same holds good of other similar ideas. 

To these it is certainly not necessary that I 
should attribute any author other than my- 
self. For if they are false, i.e. if they represent 
things which do not exist, the light of nature 
shows me that they issue from nought, that is 
to say, that they are only in me in so far as 
something is lacking to the perfection of my 
nature. But if they are true, nevertheless be- 
cause they exhibit so little reality to me that I 
cannot even clearly distinguish the thing rep- 
resented from non-being, I do not see any rea- 
son why they should not be produced by my- 
self. 

As to the clear and distinct idea which I 
have of corporeal things, some of them seem 
as though I might have derived them from the 
idea which I possess of myself, as those which 
I have of substance, duration, number, and 
such like. For [even] when I think that a stone 
is a substance, or at least a thing capable of 
existing of itself, and that I am a substance 
also, although I conceive that I am a thing 
that thinks and not one that is extended, and 
that the stone on the other hand is an extended 
thing which does not think, and that thus 
there is a notable difference between the two 
conceptions — they seem, nevertheless, to agree 
in this, that both represent substances. In the 
H finrip. wa}^, when I perceive that I now exist 



and further recollect that I have in former 
times existed, and when I remember that I 
have various thoughts of which I can recognise 
the number, I acquire ideas of duration and 
number which I can afterwards transfer to any 
object that I please. But as to all the other 
qualities of which the ideas of corporeal things 
are composed, to wit, extension, figure, situa- 
tion and motion, it is true that they are not 
formally in me, since I am only a thing that 
thinks; but because they are merely certain 
modes of substance [and so to speak the vest- 
ments under which corporeal substance ap- 
pears to us] and because I myself am also a 
substance, it would seem that they might be 
contained in me eminently. 

Hence there remains only the idea of God, 
concerning which we must consider whether it 
is something which cannot have proceeded 
from me m 3 rself. By the name God I under- 
stand a substance that is infinite [eternal, im- 
mutable], independent, all-knowing, all-power- 
ful, and by which I myself and everything else, 
if anything else does exist, have been created. 
Now all these characteristics are such that the 
more diligently I attend to them, the less do 
they appear capable of proceeding from me 
alone; hence, from what has been already said, 
we must conclude that God necessarily exists. 

Tor although the idea of substance is within 
me owing to the fact that I am substance, 
nevertheless I should not have the idea of an 
infinite substance — since I am finite — if it had 
not proceeded from some substance which was 
veritably infinite. 

Nor should I imagine that I do not perceive 
the infinite by a true idea, but only by the ne- 
gation of the finite, just as I perceive repose 
and darkness by the negation of movement 
and of light; for, on the contrary, I see that 
there is manifestly more reality in infinite sub- 
stance than in finite, and therefore that in 
some way I have in me the notion of the infi- 
nite earlier than the finite — ^to wit, the notion 
of God before that of myself. For how would it 
be possible that I should know that I doubt 
and desire, that is to say, that something is 
lacking to me, and that I am not quite perfect, 
unless I had within me some idea of a Being 
more perfect than myself, in comparison with 
which I should recognise the deficiencies of my 
nature? 

And we cannot say that this idea of God is 
perhaps materially false and that consequently 
I can derive it from nought [i.e. that possibly 
it exists in me because I am imperfect], as I 


have just said is the case with ideas of heat 
cold and other such thing, s; for, on the coq! 
traiy, as this idea is very (;l(‘ar ami (li,stinct and 
contains within it mon* objective reality than 
any other, there can be none which is of itself 
more true, nor any in wliicih there can be less 
suspicion of falsehood. The idea, I say, of this 
Being who i,s aUsohitely |)orfec.t and infinite is 
entirely true; for although, perhaps, we can 
imagine that such a Iteing iloes not exist, wc 
cannot nevertheless iniagiiu' that llis idea rep. 
resents nothing real to me, as I have said of the 
idea of cold. Tliis idea is also very clear and 
distinct; since all tliai 1 enmxiive clearly and 
distinctly of the real and the true, and of wliat 
conveys some pcrfecition, is in it,s ('iitircty con- 
tained in this idea. And this does not cease to 
be true although I do not coininx'hend the in- 
finite, or though ill ( loil there is a n infinitude of 
things which I cannot comprehend, nor possi- 
bly even reach in any way by thouglit; for it is 
of the nature of the infinite that my nature, 
which is finite and limitetl, should not compre- 
hend it; and it is sufficient that 1 should under- 
stand this, and tliat [ should judge that all 
things which I clearly perceive and in which I 
know that there is some perfection, and pos- 
sibly likewise an infinitude of jiropertics of 
which I am ignorant, are in God formally or 
eminently, so that the idea which 1 have of 
Him may become the most true, most clear, 
and most distiiiet of all the ideas that are in 
my mind. 

But possibly I am something more than I 
suppose myself to bo, and pcrhaiis all those 
perfections which I attribute to God are in 
some way potentially in me, although they do 
not yet disclose themselves, (ir issue in action. 
As a matter of fact I am already sonsiblo that 
my knowledge increases [and jicrfects itself] 
little by little, and 1 see nothing which can 
prevent it from increasing more ami more into 
infinitude; nor do I see, after it has thus been 
increased [or perfected], anything to prevent 
my being able to acquire by its means all the 
other perfections of the Divine nature; nor 
finally why the power I have of acciuiring these 
perfections, if it really exists in mo, shall not 
suffice to produce the ideas of them. 

At the same time I recognise that this can- 
not be. For, in the first place, although it were 
true tliat every day my knowledge acquired 
new degrees of perfection, and that there were 
in my nature many things potentially which 
are not yet there actually, nevertheless these 
excellences do not pertain to [or make the 
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smallest approach to] the idea which I have of 
God in whom there is nothing merely potential 
[but in whom all is present really and actual- 
ly] ; for it is an infallible token of imperfection 
in my knowledge that it increases little by 
little. And further, although my knowledge 
grows more and more, nevertheless I do not for 
that reason believe that it can ever be actually 
infinite, since it can never reach a point so high 
that it will be unable to attain to any greater 
increase. But I understand God to be actually 
infinite, so that He can add nothing to His 
supreme perfection. And finally I perceive that 
the objective being of an idea cannot be pro- 
duced by a being that exists potentially only, 
which properly speaking is nothing, but only 
by a being which is formal or actual. 

To speak the truth, I see nothing in all that 
I have just said which by the light of nature is 
not manifest to anyone who desires to think 
attentively on the subject; but when I slightly 
relax my attention, my mind, finding its vision 
somewhat obscured and, so to speak, bhnded by 
the images of sensible objects, I do not easily 
recollect the reason why the idea that I possess 
of a being more perfect than I, must neces- 
sarily have been placed in me by a being which 
is really more perfect; and this is why I msh 
here to go on to inquire whether I, who have 
this idea, can exist if no such being exists. 

And I ask, from whom do I then derive my 
existence? Perhaps from myself or from my 
parents, or from some other source less perfect 
than God; for we can imagine nothing more 
perfect than God, or even as perfect as He is. 

But [Avere I independent of every other and] 
were I myself the author of my being, I should 
doubt nothing and I should desire nothing, and 
finally no perfection would be lacking to me; 
for I should have bestowed on myself every 
perfection of which I possessed any idea and 
should thus be God. And it must not be imag- 
ined that those tilings that are lacking to me 
are perhaps more diflBcult of attainment than 
those which I already possess; for, on the con- 
trary, it is quite evident that it was a matter of 
much greater difficulty to bring to pass that 
I, that is to say, a thing or a substance that 
thinks, should emerge out of nothing, than it 
would be to attain to the knowledge of many 
things of which I am ignorant, and which are 
only the accidents of tliis thinking substance. 
But it is clear that if I had of myself possessed 
this greater perfection of which I have just 
spoken [that is to say, if I had been the author 
of my own existence], I should not at least 
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have denied myself the things which are the 
more easy to acquire [to wit, many branches of 
knowledge of which my nature is destitute]; 
nor should I have deprived mj^elf of any of 
the things contained in the idea which I form 
of God, liecause there are none of them which 
seem to me especially difficult to acquire : and 
if there were any that were more difiicult to 
acquire, they would certainly appear to me to 
be such (supposing I myself were the origin of 
the other things which I possess) since I should 
discover in them that my powers were limited. 

But though I assume that perhaps I have 
always existed just as I am at present, neither 
can I escape the force of this reasoning, and 
imagine that the conclusion to be drarni from 
this is, that I need not seek for any author of 
my existence. For all the course of my life may 
be divided into an infinite number of parts, 
none of which is in any way dependent on the 
other; and thus from the fact that I was in 
existence a short time ago it does not follow 
that I must be in existence now, unless some 
cause at this instant, so to speak, produces me 
anew, that is to say, conserves me. It is as a 
matter of fact perfectly clear and evident to 
all those who consider with attention the na- 
ture of time, that, in order to be conserved in 
each moment in Avliich it endures, a substance 
has need of the same power and action as 
would be necessary to produce and create it 
anew', supposing it did not yet exist; so that 
the light of natiu-e shows us clearly that the 
distinction between creation and conservation 
is solely a distinction of the reason. 

All that I thus require here is that I should 
interrogate myself, if I wish to know whether 
I possess a pow'er which is capable of bringing 
it to pass that I W'ho now am shall still be in 
the future ; for since I am nothing but a think- 
ing thing, or at least since thus far it is only 
this portion of myself which is precisely in 
question at present, if such a power did reside 
in me, I should certainly be conscious of it. 
But I am conscious of nothing of the kind, and 
by this I know' clearly that I depend on some 
being different from myself. 

Possibly, how'ever, tliis being on which I de- 
pend is not that ivhich I call God, and I am 
created either by my parents or by some other 
cause less perfect than God. This cannot be, 
because, as I have just said, it is perfectly ew- 
dent that there must be at least as much real- 
ity in the cause as in the effect; and thus since 
I am a thinking thing, and possess an idea of 
God within me, whatever in the end be the 
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cause assigned to my existence, it must be 
allowed that it is likewise a thinking thing and 
that it possesses in itself the idea of all the per- 
fections which I attribute to God. We may 
inquire whether this cause derives its 
origin from itself or from some other thing. 
For if from itself, it follows by the reasons be- 
fore brought forward, that this cause must it- 
self be God; for since it possesses the virtue of 
self-existence, it must also without doubt have 
the power of actually possessing all the ijcrfec- 
tions of wliich it has the idea, that is, all those 
which I conceive as existing in God. But if it 
derives its existence from some other cause 
than itself, we shall again ask, for the same 
reason, whether this second cause exists by it- 
self or through another, until from one step to 
another, we finally arrive at an ultimate cause, 
which will be God. 

And it is perfectly manifest that in this there 
can be no regression into infinity, since what is 
in question is not so much the cause wdiich 
formerly created me, as that which conserves 
me at the present time. 

Nor can we suppose that several causes may 
have concurred in my production, and that 
from one I have received the idea of one of the 
perfections which I attribute to God, and from 
another the idea of some other, so that all these 
perfections indeed exist somewhere in the uni- 
verse, but not as complete in one unity which 
is God. On the contrary, the unity, the sim- 
plicity or the inseparability of all things which 
are in God is one of the principal perfections 
which I conceive to be in Him. And certainly 
the idea of this unity of all Divine perfections 
cannot have been placed in me by any cause 
from which I have not likewise received the 
ideas of all the other perfections; for this cause 
could not make me able to comprehend them 
as joined together in an inseparable unity 
without having at the same time caused me in 
some measure to know what they are [and in 
some way to recognise each one of them]. 

Finally, so far as my parents [from whom it 
appears I liave sprung] are concerned, although 
all that I have ever been able to believe of 
them were true, that does not make it follow 
that it is they who conserve me, nor are they 
even the authors of my being in any sense, in 
so far as I am a thinking being; since what they 
did was merely to implant certain dispositions 
in that matter in which the self — i.e. the mind, 
which alone I at present identify with myself 
— ^is by me deemed to exist. And thus there 
can be no difficulty in their regard, but we 


must of necessity conclude from the fact alone 
that I exist, or that the idea of a Being su- 
premely perfect — that is of God — is in me 
that the proof of God’s existence is grounded 
on the highest cvitlonce. 

It only remains to me to examine into the 
manner in which I have acquired this idea 
from God ; for I have not received it through 
the senses, and it is iiov(U- presented to me un- 
expectedly, as is usual with tlm ideas of sensi- 
ble things when these things ju'esent them- 
selves, or seem to present tliemselve.s, to the 
external organs of my senses; nor is it likewise 
a fiction of my mind, for it is not in my power 
to take from or to add anything to it; and con- 
sequently the only alternative is that it is innate 
in me, just as the idea of myself is innate in me. 

And one certainly ought not to find it 
strange that God, in cj-eating me, placed this 
idea within me to be like the mark of the work- 
man imprinted on his work: and it is likewise 
not essential that the mark shall be something 
different from the work itself. For from the 
sole fact that God created mo it is most prob- 
able that in some way he has placed his image 
and similitude upon me, and that I iKU'ceive 
this similitudo (in wincli the idea of God is 
contained) by means of the same faiailty by 
which I perceive myself — that is to say, when 
I reflect on myself I not only kiu)w that I am 
something [iinjjerfect], incomjjloto and depend- 
ent on another, w’liich incessantly aspires 
after something which i>s better and greater 
than myself, but I also know that lie on whom 
I depend possesses in Himself all the great 
things towards which I aspire [and the ideas 
of which I find within myself], ami that not in- 
definitely or potentially alone, but really, ac- 
tually and infinitely; and that tlius He is God. 
And the whole strength of the argument which 
I have here made use of to prove the existence 
of God consists in this, that I recognise that it 
is not possible that my nature should be what 
it is, and indeed that I should have in myself 
the idea of a God, if God did not veritably 
exist — a God, I say, whose idea is in me, i.e. 
who possesses all those supreme perfections of 
which om- mind may indeed have some idea 
but without understanding them all, who is 
liable to no errors or defect [and who has none 
of all those marks which denote imperfection]. 
From this it is manifest that He cannot be a 
deceiver, since the light of nature teaches us 
that fraud and deception necessarily ])roceed 
from some defect. 

But before I examine this matter with more 
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care, and pass on to the considei’ation of other 
truths which may be derived from it, it seems 
to me right to pause for a while in order to 
contemplate God Himself, to ponder at leisure 
His marvellous attributes, to consider, and 
admire, and adore, the beauty of this light so 
resplendent, at least as far as the strength of 
my mind, which is in some measure dazzled by 
the sight, will allow me to do so. For just as 
faith teaches us that the supreme felicity of the 
other life consists only in this contemplation 
of the Divine Majesty, so we continue to learn 
by experience that a similar meditation, though 
incomparably less perfect, causes us to enjoy 
the greatest satisfaction of which we are ca- 
pable in this life. 

MEDITATION IV 

Of the True and the False. 

I have been well accustomed these past days 
to detach my mind from my senses, and I have 
accurately observed that there are very few 
things that one knows with certainty respect- 
ing corporeal objects, that there are many 
more which are known to us respecting the 
human ndnd, and yet more still regarding God 
Himself; so that I shall now without any diffi- 
culty abstract my thoughts from the consider- 
ation of [sensible or] imaginable objects, and 
carry them to those which, being withdrawn 
from all contact with matter, are purely in- 
telligible. And certainly the idea which I pos- 
sess of the human mind inasmuch as it is a 
thinking thing, and not extended in length, 
width and depth, nor participating in anything 
pertaining to body, is incomparably more dis- 
tinct than is the idea of any corporeal thing. 
And when I consider that I doubt, that is to 
say, that I am an incomplete and dependent 
being, the idea of a being that is complete and 
independent, that is of God, presents itself to 
my mind with so much distinctness and clear- 
ness — and from the fact alone that this idea is 
found in me, or that I who possess this idea 
exist, I conclude so certainly that God exists, 
and that my existence depends entirely on 
Him in every moment of my life — ^that I do 
not think that the human mind is capable of 
knowing anything with more e^ddence and 
certitude. And it seems to me that I now have 
before me a road which will lead us from the 
contemplation of the true God (in whom all 
the treasures of science and wisdom are con- 
tained) to the knowledge of the other objects 
of the universe. 
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For, first of all, I recognise it to be impossi- 
ble that He should eyer deceive me; for in all 
fraud and deception some imperfection is to be 
found, and although it may appear that the 
power of deception is a mark of subtilty or 
power, yet the desire to deceive without doubt 
testifies to malice or feebleness, and according- 
ly cannot be found in God. 

In the next place I experienced in myself a 
certain capacity for judging which I have 
doubtless received from God, like all the other 
things that I possess; and as He could not de- 
sire to deceive me, it is clear that He has not 
given me a faculty that will lead me to err if I 
use it aright. 

And no doubt respecting this matter could 
remain, if it were not that the consequence 
would seem to follow that I can thus never be 
deceived; for if I hold all that I possess from 
God, and if He has not placed in me the ca- 
pacity for error, it seems as though I could 
never fall into error. And it is true that when 
I think only of God [and direct my mind whol- 
ly to Him], I discover [in myself] no cause of 
error, or falsity; yet directly afterwards, when 
recurring to mj^self, e.xperience shotvs me that 
I am nevertheless subject to an infinitude of 
errors, as to wliich, when we come to investi- 
gate them more closely, I notice that not only 
is there a real and positive idea of God or of a 
Being of supreme perfection present to my 
mind, but also, so to speak, a certain negative 
idea of nothing, that is, of that which is in- 
finitely removed from any kind of perfection; 
and that I am in a sense something intermedi- 
ate between God and nought, i.e. placed in such 
a manner between the Supreme Being and non- 
being, that there is in truth nothing in me that 
can lead to error in so far as a sovereign Being 
has formed me; but that, as I in some degree 
participate likewise in nought or in non-being, 
i.e. in so far as I am not myself the Supreme 
Being, and as I find mj'self subject to an in- 
finitude of imperfections, I ought not to be 
astonished if I should fall into error. Thus do I 
recognise that error, in so far as it is such, is 
not a real thing depending on God, but simply 
a defect; and therefore, in order to fall into it, 
that I have no need to possess a special faculty 
given me by God for this very purpose, but 
that I fall into error from the fact that the 
power given me by God for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing truth from error is not infinite. 

Nevertheless this does not quite satisfy me; 
for error is not a pure negation [i.e. is not the 
simple defect or want of some perfection which 
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ought not to be mine], but it is a lack of some 
knoAvledge which it seeips that I ought to 
possess. And on considering the nature of God 
it does not appear to me possible that He 
should have given me a faculty which is not 
perfect of its kind, that is, which is wanting in 
some perfection due to it. For if it is true that 
the more skilful the artisan, the more perfect 
is the work of his hands, what can have been 
produced by this supreme Creator of all things 
that is not in all its parts perfect? And certain- 
ly there is no doubt that God could have cre- 
ated me so that I could never have been sub- 
ject to error; it is also certain that He ever 
wills what is best; is it then better that I should 
be subject to err than that I should not? 

In considering this more attentively, it oc- 
curs to me, in the first place, that I should not 
be astonished if my intelligence is not capable 
of comprehending why God acts as He does; 
and that there is thus no reason to doubt of 
His existence from the fact that I may perhaps 
find many other things besides this as to which 
I am able to understand neither for what rea- 
son nor how God has produced them. For, in 
the first place, knowing that my nature is ex- 
tremely feeble and limited, and that the nature 
of God is on the contrary immense, incompre- 
hensible, and infinite, I have no further diffi- 
culty in recognising that there is an infinitude 
of matters in His power, the causes of which, 
transcend my knowledge; and tliis reason suf- 
fices to convince me that the species of cause 
termed final, finds no useful employment in 
physical [or natural] things; for it does not ap- 
pear to me that I can without temerity seek to 
investigate the [inscrutable] ends of God. 

It further occurs to me that we should not 
consider one single creature separately, when 
we inquire as to whether the works of God are 
perfect, but should regard all his creations to- 
gether. For the same tiling which might pos- 
sibly seem very imperfect with some sem- 
blance of reason if regarded by itself, is found 
to be very perfect if regarded as part of the 
whole universe; and although, since I resolved 
to doubt all things, I as yet have only known 
certainly my own existence and that of God, 
nevertheless since I have recognised the in- 
finite power of God, I cannot deny that He 
may have produced many other things, or at 
least that He has the power of producing them, 
so that I may obtain a place as a part of a 
great universe. 

Whereupon, regarding myself more closely, 
and considering what are my errors (for they 


alone testify to there being any imperfection 
in me), I answer that they (lopend on a combi- 
nation of two causes, to wit, on the faculty of 
knowledge that rests in me, and on the power 
of choice or of free will — that is to say, of the 
understanding and at the same time of the will. 
For by the understaniliug alone I [neither as- 
sert nor deny anything, but] apprehend the 
ideas of things as to which I can form a judg- 
ment. But no error is properly speaking found 
in it, provided the word error is taken in its 
proper signification; and though there is pos- 
sibly an infinitude of things in the world of 
which I have no idea in my uinlcrstanding, we 
cannot for all that say that it is deprived of 
these ideas [as wc might say of something 
which is required by its nature], but simply it 
does not possess these; because in truth there 
is no reason to prove that God should have 
^ven me a greater faculty of Jciiowledgo than 
He has given me; and however skilful a work- 
man I represent Him to be, I should not for all 
that consider that Jlc was bound to have 
placed in each of llis works ail the i)orfe(!tions 
which He may have been able to placn in some. 
I likewise cannot com{)lam that God has not 
given me a free choice or a will whicli is sufli- 
cient, ample and pci-fcct, since as a matter of 
fact I am conscious of a will so oxtonded as to 
be subject to no limits. And wdiat scorns to me 
very remarkable in this regard is that of all the 
qualities which I possess there is no one so per- 
fect and so comprehensive that I do not very 
clearly recognise that it might be yet greater 
and more perfect. For, to take an example, if 
I consider the faculty of eompreliension which 
I possess, I find that it is of very small extent 
and extremely limited, and at the same time I 
find the idea of another faculty much more 
ample and even infinite, and seeing that I can 
form the idea of it, I recognise from this very 
fact that it pertains to the nature of God, If in 
the same way I examine the memory, the im- 
agination, or some other faculty, I do not find 
any which is not small and circumscribed, 
while in God it is immense [or infinite]. It is 
free-will alone or liberty of choice which I find 
to be so great in me that I can conceive no 
other idea to be more groat; it is imlcod the 
case that it is for the most part this will that 
causes me to know that in some manner I 
bear the image and similitude of God. For al- 
though the power of will is incomparably 
greater in God than in me, both by rea.soii of 
the knowledge and the power which, conjoined 
with it, render it stronger and more efficacious. 
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and by reason of its object, inasmuch as in 
God it extends to a great many things; it 
nevertheless does not seem to me greater if I 
consider it formally and precisely in itself: for 
the faculty of will consists alone in our ha^ung 
the power of choosing to do a tiling or choosing 
not to do it (that is, to affirm or deny, to pur- 
sue or to shun it), or rather it consists alone in 
the fact that in order to aflSrm or deny, pursue 
or shun those things placed before us by the 
understanding, we act so that we are uncon- 
scious that any outside force constrains us in 
doing so. For in order that I should be free it is 
not necessary that I should be indifferent as to 
the choice of one or the other of two contraries; 
but contrariwise the more I lean to the one — 
whether I recognise clearly that the reasons of 
the good and true are to be found in it, or 
whether God so disposes my inward thought — 
the more freely do I choose and embrace it. And 
undoubtedly both divine grace and natural 
knowledge, far from diminishing my liberty, 
rather increase it and strengthen it. Hence 
this indifference which I feel, when I am not 
swayed to one side rather than to the other by 
lack of reason, is the lowest grade of Uberty, 
and rather evinces a lack or negation in knowl- 
edge than a perfection of will: for if I always 
recognised clearly what was true and good, I 
should never have trouble in dehberating as to 
what jdugment or choice I should make, and 
then I should be entirely free without ever 
being indifferent. 

From all this I recognise that the power of 
will which I have received from God is not of 
itself the source of my errors — ^for it is very 
ample and very perfect of its kind — any more 
than is the power of understanding; for since I 
understand nothing but by the power which 
God has given me for understanding, there is 
no doubt that all that I understand, I under- 
stand as I ought, and it is not possible that I 
err in this. Wlience then come my errors? They 
come from the sole fact that since the will is 
much wider in its range and compass than the 
understanding, I do not restrain it within the 
same bounds, but extend it also to tilings which 
I do not understand : and as the will is of itself 
indifferent to these, it easily falls into error and 
sin, and chooses the evil for the good, or the 
false for the true. 

For example, when I lately examined wheth- 
er anything existed in the world, and found 
that from the very fact that I considered this 
question it followed very clearly that I myself 
existed, I could not prevent myself from be- 
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liexdng that a thing I so clearly conceived was 
true: not that I found myself compelled to do 
so by some external cause, but simply because 
from great clearness in my mind there followed 
a great inclination of my will; and I believed 
this with so much the greater freedom or spon- 
taneity as I possessed the less indifference 
towards it. Now, on the contrary, I not only 
know that I exist, inasmuch as I am a thinking 
thing, but a certain representation of corporeal 
nature is also presented to my mind; and it 
comes to pass that I doubt whether tliis think- 
ing nature which is in me, or rather by which 
I am what I am, differs from this corporeal na- 
ture, or whether both are not simply the same 
thing; and I here suppose that I do not yet 
know any reason to persuade me to adopt the 
one belief rather than the other. From this it 
follows that I am entirely indifferent as to 
which of the two I affirm or deny, or even 
whether I abstain from forming any judgment 
in the matter. 

And this indifference does not only extend 
to matters as to which the understanding has 
no knowledge, but also in general to all those 
which are not apprehended with perfect clear- 
ness at the moment when the will is dehberat- 
ing upon them; for, however probable are the 
conjectures which render me disposed to form 
a judgment respecting anything, the simple 
knowledge that I have that those are conjec- 
tures alone and not certain and indubitable 
reasons, suffices to occasion me to judge the 
contrary. Of this I have had great experience 
of late when I set aside as false all that I had 
formerly held to be absolutely true, for the sole 
reason that I remarked that it might in some 
measure be doubted. 

But if I abstain from giving my judgment on 
any thing when I do not perceive it with suffi- 
cient clearness and distinctness, it is plain that 
I act rightly and am not deceived. But if I de- 
termine to deny or affirm, I no longer make use 
as I should of my free will, and if I affirm w'hat 
is not true, it is evident that I deceive myself; 
even though I judge according to truth, this 
comes about only by chance, and I do not es- 
cape the blame of misusing my freedom; for 
the light of nature teaches us that the knowl- 
edge of the understanding should always pre- 
cede the determination of the will. And it is in 
the misuse of the free will that the privation 
which constitutes the characteristic nature of 
error is met with. Privation, I say, is found in 
the act, in so far as it proceeds from me, but it 
is not found in the faculty which I have re- 



ceived from God, nor even in the act in so far 
as it depends on Him. 

For I have certainly no cause to complain 
that God has not given me an intelligence 
■which is more powerful, or a natural light 
which is stronger than that which I have re- 
ceived from Him, since it is proper to the finite 
understanding not to comprehend a multitude 
of things, and it is proper to a created under- 
standing to be finite; on the contrary, I have 
every reason to render thanks to God who 
owes me nothing and who has given me all the 
perfections I possess, and I should be far from 
charging Him with injustice, and with having 
deprived me of, or wrongfully withheld from 
me, these perfections which He has not be- 
stowed upon me. 

I have further no reason to complain that 
He has given me a will more ample than my 
understanding, for since the will consists only 
of one single element, and is, so to speak, indi- 
visible, it appears that its nature is such that 
nothing can be abstracted from it [without de- 
sti'05ring it]; and certainly the more compre- 
hensive it is found to be, the more reason I 
have to render gratitude to the giver. 

And, finally, I must also not complain that 
God concurs with me in forming the acts of the 
will, that is the judgment in which I go astray, 
because these acts are entirely true and good, 
inasmuch as they depend on God; and in a 
certain sense more perfection accrues to my 
nature from the fact that I can form them, 
than if I could not do so. As to the privation 
in which alone the formal reason of error or sin 
consists, it has no need of any concurrence 
from God, since it is not a thing [or an e.Yist- 
ence], and since it is not related to God as to a 
cause, but should be termed merely a negation 
[according to the significance given to these 
words iii the Schools]. For in fact it is not an 
imperfection in God that He has given me the 
liberty to give or withhold my assent from 
certain things as to which He has not placed 
a clear and distinct knowledge in my under- 
standing; but it is without doubt an imperfec- 
tion in me not to make a good use of my free- 
dom, and to give my judgment readily on 
matters which I only understand obscurely. I 
nevertlieless perceive that God could easily 
have created me so that I never should err, 
although I still remained free, and endowed 
with a limited knowledge, viz., by giving to my 
understanding a clear and distinct intelligence 
of all things as to which I should ever have to 
deliberate; or simply by His engraving deeply 


ill my memory tlio resolution never to form a 
judgment on anything without liaving a clear 
and distinct understanding of it, so that I 
could never forget it. And it is easy for me to 
understand that, in so far as I consider myself 
alone, and as if there were only myself in the 
world, I should have boon niuoli more perfect 
than I am, if God hail created mo so that I 
could never err. Nevertheless I cannot deny 
that in some sense it is a gi'c/iter perfection in 
the whole universe tliat certain ]iarts should 
not be exempt from error as otl\ers are than 
that all parts should be exactly similar. And 
I have no right to complain if God, having 
placed me in the world, has not called upon me 
to play a part that c.xcels all otlicj-s in distinc- 
tion and perfection. 

And further I have reason to bo glad on the 
ground that if lie lias not given mo the power 
of never going astray by the first meams point- 
ed out above, which depends on a clear and 
evident knowledge of all the things regarding 
which I can deliberate, He has a.t least left 
within my power the otlior moans, which is 
fii’mly to adhere to the reHolutiou never to give 
judgment on matters whoso truth is not clearly 
known to me; for although I notice a certain 
weakness in my nature in that I cannot con- 
tinually concentrate my mind on one single 
thought, I can yet, by attentive and frcipiently 
repeated meditation, impress it so forcibly on 
my memory that I shall never fail to recollect 
it whenever I have need of it, and tliu.s acquire 
the habit of never going astj'ay. 

And inasmuch as it is in this that the great- 
est and princijml perfection of man consists, it 
seems to me that I have not gained little by 
this day’s Meditation, since I have discovered 
the source of falsity and error. And certainly 
there can be no other source than that which 
I have explained; for as often as I so restrain 
my will within the limits of my knowledge that 
it forms no judgment except on matters which 
are clearly and distinctly represented to it by 
the understanding, I can never bo deceived; 
for every clear and distinct conception is with- 
out doubt something, and hence cannot derive 
its origin from what is nought, but must of 
necessity have God as its author — God, I say, 
who being supremely perfect, cannot be the 
cause of any error; and consequently we must 
conclude that such a conception [or such a 
judgment] is true. Nor have I only learned to- 
day what I should avoid in order that I may 
not err, but also how I should act in order to 
arrive at a knowledge of the truth; for without 
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doubt I shall arrive at this end if I devote my 
attention sufficiently to those things which I 
perfectly understand; and if I separate from 
these that which I only understand confusedly 
and with obscurity. To these I shall henceforth 
diligently give heed. 

MEDITATION V 

Of the essence of material things, and, again, of 
God, that He exists. 

Many other matters respecting the attri- 
butes of God and my own nature or mind re- 
main for consideration; but I shall possibly on 
another occasion resume the investigation of 
these. Now (after first noting what must be 
done or avoided, in order to arrive at a knowl- 
edge of the truth) my principal task is to en- 
deavour to emerge from the state of doubt into 
which I have these last days fallen, and to see 
■whether nothing certain can be known regard- 
ing material things. 

But before examining whether any such ob- 
jects as I conceive exist outside of me, I must 
consider the ideas of them in so far as they are 
in my thought, and see which of them are dis- 
tinct and which confused. 

In the first place, I am able distinctly to 
imagine that quantity which philosophers com- 
monly call continuous, or the extension in 
length, breadth, or depth, that is in this quan- 
tity, or rather in the object to which it is attrib- 
uted. Further, I can number in it many differ- 
ent parts, and attribute to each of its parts 
many sorts of size, figure, situation and local 
movement, and, finally, I can assign to each of 
these movements all degrees of duration. 

And not only do I know these things with 
distinctness when I consider them in general, 
but, like-wise [however little I apply my atten- 
tion to the matter], I discover an infinitude of 
particulars respecting numbers, figures, move- 
ments, and other such tilings, whose truth is so 
manifest, and so well accords with my nature, 
that when I begin to discover them, it seems 
to me that I learn nothing new, or recollect 
what I formerly knew — that is to say, that I 
for the first time perceive things which were 
already present to my mind, although I had 
not as yet applied my mind to them. 

And what I here find to be most important 
is that I discover in myself an infinitude of 
ideas of certain things which cannot be es- 
teemed as pure negations, although they may 
possibly have no existence outside of my 
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although it is within my power either to think 
or not to think them, but which possess na- 
tures which are true and immutable. For ex- 
ample, when I imagine a triangle, although 
there may nowhere in the w'orld be such a 
figure outside my thought, or ever have been, 
there is nevertheless in this figure a certain 
determinate nature, form, or essence, which is 
immutable and eternal, -which I have not in- 
vented, and which in no wise depends on my 
mind, as appears from the fact that diverse 
properties of that triangle can be demonstrat- 
ed, -vdz. that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles, that the greatest side is subtend- 
ed by the greatest angle, and the like, which 
now, whether I wish it or do not wish it, I 
recognise very clearly as pertaining to it, al- 
though I never thought of the matter at all 
when I imagined a triangle for the first time, 
and w'hich therefore cannot be said to have 
been invented by me. 

Nor does the objection hold good that pos- 
sibly this idea of a triangle has reached my mind 
through the medium of my senses, since I have 
sometimes seen bodies triangular in shape; be- 
cause I can form in my mind an infinitude of 
other figures regarding w’hich we cannot have 
the least conception of their ever havnng been 
objects of sense, and I can nevertheless demon- 
strate various properties pertaining to their 
nature as well as to that of the triangle, and 
these must certainly all be true since I con- 
ceive them clearly. Hence they are something, 
and not pure negation; for it is perfectly clear 
that all that is true is something, and I have 
already fully demonstrated that all that I 
know clearly is true. And even although I had 
not demonstrated tliis, the natmre of my mind 
is such that I could not prevent myself from 
holding them to be true so long as I conceive 
them clearly; and I recollect that even w^hen I 
was still strongly attached to the objects of 
sense, I counted as the most certain those 
truths wrhieh I conceived clearly as regards 
figures, numbers, and the other matters which 
pertain to arithmetic and geometry, and, in 
general, to pure and abstract mathematics. 

But now, if just because I can draw the idea 
of something from my thought, it follows that 
all which I know clearly and distinctly as per- 
taining to this object does really belong to 
it, may I not derive from this an argument 
demonstrating the existence of God? It is cer- 
tain that I no less find the idea of God, that is 
to say, the idea of a supremely perfect Being, 
in me. than that of anvAmire or number what- 
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ever it is; and I do not know any less clearly 
and distinctly that an [actual and] external ex- 
istence pertains to this nature than I know 
that all that which I am able to demonstrate 
of some figure or number truly pertains to the 
nature of this figure or number, and therefore, 
although all that I concluded in the preceding 
Meditations were found to be false, the exist- 
ence of God would pass with me as at least as 
certain as I have ever held the truths of mathe- 
matics (which concern only numbers and fig- 
ures) to be. 

This indeed is not at first manifest, since it 
would seem to present some appearance of be- 
ing a sophism. For being accustomed in all 
other things to make a distinction between ex- 
istence and essence, I easily persuade myself 
that the existence can be separated from the 
essence of God, and that we can thus conceive 
God as not actually existing. But, neverthe- 
less, when I think of it with more attention, I 
clearly see that existence can no more be sepa- 
rated from the essence of God than can its 
hamng its three angles equal to two right an- 
gles be separated from the essence of a [recti- 
linear] triangle, or the idea of a mountain from 
the idea of a valley; and so there is not any less 
repugnance to our conceiving a God (that is, a 
Being supremely perfect) to whom existence is 
lacking (that is to say, to whom a certain per- 
fection is lacking), than to conceive of a moun- 
tain which has no valley. 

But although I cannot really conceive of a 
God without existence any more than a moun- 
tain without a valley, still from the fact that 
I conceive of a mountain with a valley, it does 
not follow that there is such a mountain in the 
world; similarly, although I conceive of God as 
possessing existence, it would seem that it does 
not follow that there is a God which exists; for 
my thought does not impose any necessity 
upon such things, and just as I may imagine a 
winged horse, although no horse with wings 
exists, so I could perhaps attribute existence 
to God, although no God existed. 

But a sophism is concealed in this objection; 
for from the fact that I cannot conceive a 
mountain without a valley, it does not follow 
that there is any mountain or any valley in 
existence, but only that the mountain and the 
valley, whether they exist or do not exist, can- 
not in any way be separated one from the 
other. While from the fact that I cannot con- 
ceive God without existence, it follows that 
existence is inseparable from Him, and hence 
that He really exists; not that my thought can 


bring this to pass, or impose any necessity ou 
things, but, on the contrary, ])oc.!uisc the ne- 
cessity which lies in the thing iisolf, i.c. the ne- 
cessity of the existence of ( lod <Ietormines me 
to think in this way. h'or it is not within my 
power to think of God withoui, existence (that 
is of a supremely ])erfcct lloing devoid of a 
supreme perfection) though it is in my power 
to imagine a horse eitlicr witli wings or without 
wings. 

And we must not here object that it is in 
truth necessary for me to assert that God ex- 
ists after having presupposed that Ho possesses 
every sort of perfection, sin (!0 cxistcmic is one 
of these, but that as a mattiei’ of fact my origi- 
nal suiiposition was not ncciissary, just !xs it is 
not necessary to consider that all quadi-ilateral 
figures can be inscribed in the circ.le; for sup- 
posing T thought this, I should be c.onstrained 
to admit that the rhombus might be inscribed 
in the circle since it is a quadrilateral figure, 
which, however, is mauif('si,ly false. [We must 
not, I say, make any such allegations because] 
although it is not necessary tliat I should at 
any time entertain the notion of God, never- 
theless whenever it happens that I think of a 
first and a sovereign Being, and, so to speak, 
derive the idea of Him from the storehouse of 
my mind, it is necessary that 1 should attrib- 
ute to Him every sort of perfection, although 
I do not got so far as to enumerat.c them all, or 
to apply my minil to each one in particular. 
And this necessity sufliccs to make me con- 
clude (after liaving recognised that existence 
is a perfection) that this first and sovereign 
Being really exists; just as though it is not 
necessary for me ever to imagine any triangle, 
yet, whenever I wish to consider a rectilinear 
figure composed only of three angles, it is ab- 
solutely essential that I should attribute to it 
all those properties wdiich servo to bring about 
the conclusion that its three angles are not 
greater than two right angles, even although I 
may not then be considering this ])oint in par- 
ticular. But when I consider which figures are 
capable of being inscribed in the circle, it is in 
no wise necessary that I should think that all 
quadrilateral figures are of this number; on the 
contrary, I cannot even pretend that this is the 
case, so long as I do not desire to accept any- 
thing which I cannot conceive clearly and dis- 
tinctly. And in consequence there is a great 
difference between the false suppositions such 
as this, and the true ideas born within me, the 
first and principal of which is that of God. For 
really I discern in many Avays that this idea is 
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not something factitious, and depending solely 
on my thought, but that it is the image of a 
true and immutable nature; first of all, be- 
cause I cannot conceive anything but God 
himself to whose essence existence [necessarily] 
pertains; in the second place because it is not 
possible for me to conceive two or more Gods 
in this same position; and, granted that there 
is one such God who now exists, I see clearly 
that it is necessary that He should have exist- 
ed from all eternity, and that He must exist 
eternally; and finally, because I know an in- 
finitude of other properties in God, none of 
which I can either diminish or change. 

For the rest, whatever proof or argument I 
avail myself of, we must alwaj^s return to the 
point that it is only those things which we con- 
ceive clearly and distinctly that have the pow- 
er of persuading me entirely. And although 
amongst the matters which I conceive of in 
this way, some indeed are manifestly obvious 
to all, while others only manifest themselves 
to those who consider them closely and exam- 
ine them attentively; still, after they have 
once been discovered, the latter are not es- 
teemed as any less certain than the former. For 
example, in the case of every right-angled tri- 
angle, although it does not so manifestly ap- 
pear that the square of the base is equal to the 
squares of the two other sides as that this base 
is opposite to the greatest angle; still, when 
this has once been apprehended, we are just as 
certain of its truth as of the truth of the other. 
And as regards God, if my mind were not pre- 
occupied with prejudices, and if my thought 
did not find itself on all hands diverted by the 
continual- pressure of sensible things, there 
would be nothing which I could know more 
immediately and more easily than Him. For is 
there anything more manifest than that there 
is a God, that is to say, a Supreme Being, to 
whose essence alone existence pertains? 

And although for a firm grasp of this truth 
I have need of a strenuous application of mind, 
at present I not only feel myself to be as as- 
sured of it as of all that I hold as most certain, 
but I also remark that the certainty of all 
other things depends on it so absolutely, that 
without this knowledge it is impossible ever to 
know anything perfectly. 

For although I am of such a nature that as 
long as I understand anything very clearly and 
distinctly, I am naturally impelled to believe 
it to be true, yet because I am also of such a 
nature that I cannot have my mind constantly 
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clearly, and as I often recollect haxdng formed 
a past judgment without at the same time 
properly recollecting the reasons that led me 
to make it, it may happen meanwhile that 
other reasons present themselves to me, which 
would easily cause me to change my opinion, 
if I were ignorant of the facts of the existence 
of God, and thus I should have no true and 
certain knowledge, but only vague and vacil- 
lating opinions. Thus, for example, when I 
consider the nature of a [rectilinear] triangle, 
I who have some little knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of geometry recognise quite clearly that 
the three angles are equal to two right angles, 
and it is not possible for me not to believe this 
so long as I apply my mind to its demonstra- 
tion; but so soon as I abstain from attending 
to the proof, although I still recollect having 
clearly comprehended it, it may easily occur 
that I come to doubt its truth, if I am ignorant 
of there being a God. For I can persuade my- 
self of haxdng been so constituted by nature 
that I can easily deceive myself even in those 
matters which I believe myself to apprehend 
with the greatest evidence and certainty, es- 
pecially when I recollect that I have frequently 
judgecl matters to be true and certain which 
other reasons have afterwards impelled me to 
judge to be altogether false. 

But after I have recognised that there is a 
God — because at the same time I have also 
recognised that all things depend upon Him, 
and that He is not a deceiver, and from that 
have inferred that what I perceive clearly and 
distinctly cannot fail to be true — although I no 
longer pay attention to the reasons for which I 
have judged this to be true, provided that I 
recollect having clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived it no contrary reason can be brought 
forward which could ever cause me to doubt 
of its truth ; and thus I have a true and certain 
knowledge of it. And this same knowledge ex- 
tends likewise to all other things which I recol- 
lect having formerly demonstrated, such as the 
truths of geometry and the like; for what can 
be alleged against them to cause me to place 
them in doubt? Will it be said that my nature 
is such as to cause me to be frequently de- 
ceived? But I already know that I cannot be 
deceived in the judgment whose grounds I 
know clearly. Will it be said that I formerly 
held many things to be true and certain which 
I have afterwards recognised to be false? But 
I had not any clear and distinct knowledge of 
these tilings, and not as yet knowing the rule 
whprphv T nsssnrp mvself of the truth T had 
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been impelled to give my assent from reasons 
which I have since recognised to be less strong 
than I had at the time imagined them to be. 
What further objection can then bo raised? 
That possibly I am dreaming (an objection I 
myself made a little while ago), or that all the 
thoughts which I now have are no more true 
than the phantasies of my dreams? But even 
though I slept the case would be the same, for 
all that is clearly present to my mind is abso- 
lutely true. 

And so I very clearly recognise that the cer- 
tainty and truth of all knowledge depends 
alone on the knowledge of the true God, in so 
much that, before I knew Him, I could not 
have a perfect knowledge of any other thing. 
And now that I know Him I have the means of 
acquiring a perfect knowledge of an infinitude 
of things, not only of those which relate to God 
Himself and other intellectual matters, but al- 
so of those which pertain to corporeal nature 
in so far as it is the object of pure mathematics 
[which have no concern with whether it exists 
or not]. 

MEDITATION VI 

Of the Existence of Material Things, and of the 
real distinction between the Soul and Body of 
Man. 

Nothing further now remains but to inquire 
whether material things exist. And certainly I 
at least know that these may exist in so far as 
they are considered as the objects of pure 
mathematics, since in this aspect I perceive 
them clearly and distinctly. For there is no 
doubt that God possesses the power to produce 
everything that I am capable of porceiving 
with distinctness, and I have never deemed 
that anything was impossible for Him, unle.ss 
I found a contradiction in attempting to con- 
ceive it clearly. Further, the faculty of imagi- 
nation which I possess, and of which, experi- 
ence tells me, I make use when I apply m}'^elf 
to the consideration of material things, is ca- 
pable of persuading me of their existence; for 
when I attentively consider what imagination 
is, I find that it is nothing but a certain appli- 
cation of the faculty of knowledge to the body 
which is immediately present to it, and which 
therefore exists. 

And to render this quite clear, I remark in 
the first place the difference that exists be- 
tween the imagination and pure intellection 
[or conception]. For example, when I imagine 
a triangle, I do not conceive it only as a figure 


comprehended by thi’oo lines, but I also appre. 
hend these three lines as present by the powet 
and inward vision of my mind, and this is what 
I call imagining. But if I dcsiro to think of a 
chiliagon, I certainly conceive truly that it is a 
figure composed of a thousand sides, just as 
easily as I (lonticivo of a ti-ianglc that it is a 
figure of tlirec sides only; but I cannot in any 
■way imagine the thousand si<les of a chiliagon 
[as I do the three sides of a triangle], nor do I, 
so to speak, regard ihoni as present [with the 
eyes of my mind]. And although in accordance 
with the habit I have formed of tvlways em- 
ploying the aid of my imagination when I 
tliink of corporeal things, it may hapjxin that 
in imagining a chiliagon T confusedly represent 
to myself some figure, yet it is very evident 
that this figure is not a chiliagon, since it in no 
way differs from that wliicdi I represent to my- 
self when T think of a myriagon or any other 
many-sided figure; nor iloca it siirvo my pur- 
pose in discovering the proi)orti(‘B which go to 
form the distinction beliwoen a chiliagon and 
other polygons. But if the (gawtion turns upon 
a pentagon, it is ciuite time that I can conceive 
its figure as well as that of a chiliagon without 
the liolp of my imagintitdon ; 1ml, T oari also 
imagine it by applying the attention of ray 
mind to each of its five sides, and at the same 
time to the space which they enclose. And thus 
I clearly recognise that I have need of a par- 
ticular effort of mind in order to effect the act 
of imagination, such as I do not reiiuire in 
order to understand, and this jiarticular effort 
of mind clearly manifests the difference which 
exists between imagination and pure intellec- 
tion. 

I remark besides that this power of imagina- 
tion which is in one, inasmuch as it differs from 
the power of understanding, is in, nowise a nec- 
essary element in my nature, or in [my es- 
sence, that is to say, in] the essence of my 
mind; for although I did not possess it I should 
doubtless ever remain the same as I now am, 
from which it appears that we might conclude 
that it depends on something which differs 
from me. And I easily conceive that if some 
body exists with which my mind is conjoined 
and united in such a way that it can apply it- 
self to consider it when it pleases, it may be 
that by this means it can imagine corporeal 
objects; so that this mode of thinking differs 
from pure intellection only inasmuch as mind 
in its intellectual activity in some manner 
turns on itself, and considers some of the ideas 
which it possesses in itself; while in imagining 
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it turns towards the body, and there beholds 
in it something conformable to the idea which 
it has either conceived of itself or perceived by 
the senses. I easily understand, I say, that the 
imagination could be thus constituted if it is 
true that body exists; and because I can dis- 
cover no other convenient mode of explaining 
it, I conjecture with probability that body 
does exist; but this is only with probability, 
and although I examine all things with care, I 
nevertheless do not find that from this distinct 
idea of corporeal nature, -which I have in my 
imagination, I can derive any argument from 
which there will necessarily be deduced the 
existence of body. 

But I am in the habit of imagining many 
other things besides this corporeal nature which 
is the object of pure mathematics, to wit, the 
colours, sounds, scents, pain, and other such 
things, although less distinctly. And inasmuch 
as I perceive these things much better through 
the senses, by the medium of which, and by the 
memory, they seem to have reached my imagi- 
nation. I believe that, in order to examine 
them more conveniently, it is right that I 
should at the same time investigate the nature 
of sense perception, and that I should see if 
from the ideas which I apprehend by this 
mode of thought, which I call feeling, I cannot 
derive some certain proof of the e.xistence of 
corporeal objects. 

And first of all I shall recall to my memory 
those matters which I hitherto held to be true, 
as ha-ving perceived them through the senses, 
and the foundations on which my belief has 
rested; in the next place I shall examine the 
reasons which have since obliged me to place 
them in doubt; in the last place I shall con- 
sider which of them I must now believe. 

First of all, then, I perceived that I had a 
head, hands, feet, and all other members of 
which this body — ^which I considered as a 
part, or possibly even as the whole, of myself 
— is composed. Further, I was sensible that 
this body was placed amidst many others, 
from which it was capable of being affected in 
many different ways, beneficial and hurtful, 
and I remarked that a certain feeling of pleas- 
ure accompanied those that were beneficial, 
and pain those which were harmful. And in 
addition to this pleasure and pain, I also ex- 
perienced hunger, thirst, and other similar ap- 
petites, as also certain corporeal inclinations 
towards joy, sadness, anger, and other similar 
passions. And outside myself, in addition to 
extension, figure, and motions of bodies, I re- 
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marked in them hardness, heat, and all other 
tactile qualities, and, further, light and colour, 
and scents and sounds, the variety of which 
gave me the means of distinguishing the sky, 
the earth, the sea, and generally all the other 
bodies, one from the other. And certainly, con- 
sidering the ideas of all these qualities which 
presented themselves to my mind, and which 
alone I perceived properly or immediately, it 
■was not without reason that I believed myself 
to perceive objects quite different from my 
thought, to wit, bodies from which those ideas 
proceeded ; for I found by experience that these 
ideas presented themselves to me -without my 
consent being requisite, so that I could not 
perceive any object, however desirous I might 
be, unless it were present to the organs of 
sense ; and it was not in my power not to per- 
ceive it, when it -^’as present. And because the 
ideas which I received through the senses were 
much more lively, more clear, and even, in 
their own way, more distinct than any of those 
which I could of myself frame in meditation, 
or than those I found impressed on my mem- 
ory, it appeared as though they could not have 
proceeded from my niind, so that they must 
necessarily have been produced in me by some 
other things. And ha-ving no knowledge of 
those objects excepting the knowledge which 
the ideas themselves gave me, nothing -was 
more likely to occur to my mind than that the 
objects were similar to the ideas which were 
caused. And because I likeivise remembered 
that I had formerly made use of my senses 
rather than my reason, and recognised that the 
ideas which I formed of myself were not so dis- 
tinct as those which I perceived through the 
senses, and that they were most frequently 
even composed of portions of these last, I per- 
suaded myself easily that I had no idea in my 
mind which had not formerly come to me 
through the senses. Nor was it without some 
reason that I believed that this body (which 
by a certain special right I call my own) be- 
longed to me more properly and more strictly 
than any other; for in fact I could never be 
separated from it as from other bodies; I ex- 
perienced in it and on account of it all my ap- 
petites and affections, and finally I -was touch- 
ed by the feeling of pain and the titillation of 
pleasure in its parts, and not in the parts ol 
other bodies which were separated from it. 
But when I inquired, -why, from some, I know 
not -what, painful sensation, there follows sad- 
ness of mind, and from the pleasurable sensa- 
tion there arises joy, or why this mysterious 
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pinching of the stomach which I call hunger 
causes me to desire to eat, and dryness of 
throat causes a desire to drink, and so on, I 
could give no reason excepting that nature 
taught me so; for there is certainly no affinity 
(that I at least can understand) between the 
craving of the stomach and the desire to eat, 
any more than between the perception of what- 
ever causes pain and the thought of sadness 
which arises from this perception. And in the 
same way it appeared to me that I had learned 
from nature all the other judgments which I 
formed regarding the objects of my senses, 
since I remarked that these judgments were 
formed in me before I had the leisure to weigh 
and consider any reasons which might oblige 
me to make them. 

But afterwards many experiences little by 
little destroyed all the faith which I had rested 
in my senses; for I from time to time observed 
that those towers which from afar appeared to 
me to be round, more closely observed seemed 
square, and that colossal statues raised on the 
summit of these towers, appeared as quite tiny 
statues when viewed from the bottom; and so 
in an infi:nitude of other cases I found error in 
judgments founded on the external senses. 
And not only in those founded on the external 
senses, but even in those founded on the in- 
ternal as well ; for is there anything more inti- 
mate or more internal than pain? And yet I 
have learned from some persons whose arms 
or legs have been cut off, that they sometimes 
seemed to feel pain in the part which had been 
amputated, which made me think that I could 
not be quite certain that it was a certain mem- 
ber which pained me, even although I felt pain 
in it. And to those grounds of doubt I have 
lately added two others, which are very gen- 
eral; the first is that I never have believed my- 
self to feel anything in waking moments which 
I cannot also sometimes believe myself to feel 
when I sleep, and as I do not think that these 
things which I seem to feel in sleep, proceed 
from objects outside of me, I do not see any 
reason why I should have this belief regarding 
objects which I seem to perceive while awake. 
The other was that being still ignorant, or 
rather supposing myself to be ignorant, of the 
author of my being, I saw nothing to prevent 
me from having been so constituted by nature 
that I might be deceived even in matters which 
seemed to me to be most certain. And as to the 
grounds on which I was formerly persuaded of 
the truth of sensible objects, I had not much 
trouble in replying to them. For since nature 


seemed to cause me to lean towards many 
things from which reason repelled me, I did not 
believe that I should trust mucih to the teach- 
ings of nature. And although the ideas which I 
receive by the senses do not dcpeinl on my will 
I did not think that one sl\()\d(l for that reason 
conclude that they proceeded from things dif- 
ferent from myself, since possibly some faculty 
might be discovered in nuj — ^though hitherto 
unlcnown to me — ^which produced them. 

But now that I begin to know myself better 
and to discover more clearly the author of my 
being, I do not in truth think that I should 
rashly admit all the nnitters which the senses 
seem to teach us, but, on the other lumcl, I do 
not think that I should doubt them all uni- 
versally. 

And first of all, hecfiuse I know tluit all 
things which I apprehend clearly and distinct- 
ly can be created by ( lod as I apijreliend them, 
it suffices that I am able to apprehend one 
thing apart from anotliei’ clearly and distinctly 
in order to be c.cvta.in that the one is different 
from the other, since they may be made to 
exist in separation at least by the omnipotence 
of God; and it docs not signify by what power 
this separation is made in order to (jompcl me 
to judge them to ))c different; juid, therefore, 
just because I know certainly that I c.xist, and 
that meanwhile I do not r•(!U»ark that any other 
thing necessarily jiertuins to my iiai,ure or es- 
sence, excepting that I am a thinking thing, I 
rightly couclu<lc that my essern'o consists sole- 
ly in the fact that J am a thinking thing [or a 
substance whose wdiole essence or nature is to 
think]. And although possibly (or rather cer- 
tainly, as I shall say in a moment) I possess a 
body with which I am very intimately con- 
joined, yet because, on the one si<Io, I liavo a 
clear and distinct idea of myself inasmuch as I 
am only a thinking and unextended thing, and 
as, on the other, I possess a distincit idea of 
body, inasmuch as it is only an extended and 
unthinldng thing, it is certain that this I [that 
is to say, my soul by whitdv T am what I am], 
is entirely and absolutely distinct from my 
body, and can exist without it. 

I further find in myself faculties employing 
modes of tliinking peculiar to tlieinaolves, to 
wit, the faculties of imagination and feeling, 
without which I can easily eoiuicivo myself 
clearly and distinctly as a complete being; 
while, on the other hand, they (‘.annot be so 
conceived apart from me, that is, without an 
intelligent substance in which they reside, for 
[in the notion we have of those faculties, or, to 
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use the language of the Schools] in their formal 
concept, some kind of intellection is comprised, 
from which I infer that they are distinct from 
me as its modes are from a thing. I observe al- 
so in me some other faculties such as that of 
change of position, the assumption of different 
figures and such like, wliich cannot be con- 
ceived, any more than can the preceding, apart 
from some substance to which they are at- 
tached, and consequently cannot exist vdthout 
it, but it is very clear that these faculties, if it 
be true that they exist, must be attached to 
some corporeal or expended substance, and not 
to an intelligent substance, since in the clear 
and distinct conception of these there is some 
sort of extension found to be present, but no 
intellection at all. There is certainly further in 
me a certain passive faculty of perception, 
that is, of receiving and recognising the ideas 
of sensible things, but this would be useless to 
me [and I could in no way avail myself of it], 
if there were not either in me or in some other 
thing another active faculty capable of form- 
ing and producing these ideas. But this active 
faculty cannot exist in me [inasmuch as I am 
a thing that thinks] seeing that it does not pre- 
suppose thought, and also that those ideas are 
often produced in me without my contributing 
in any way to the same, and often even against 
my Avill; it is thus necessarily the case that the 
faculty resides in some substance different 
from me in which all the reality which is objec- 
tively in the ideas that are produced by this 
faculty is formally or eminently contained, as 
I remarked before. And this substance is either 
a body, that is, a corporeal nature in which 
there is contained formally [and really] all that 
which is objectively [and by representation] in 
those ideas, or it is God Himself, or some other 
creature more noble than body in which that 
same is contained eminently. But, since God is 
no deceiver, it is very manifest that He does 
not communicate to me these ideas immediate- 
ly and by Himself, nor yet by the intervention 
of some creature in which their reality is not 
formally, but only eminently, contained. For 
since He has given me no faculty to recognise 
that this is the case, but, on the other hand, a 
very great inclination to believe [that they are 
sent to me or] that they are conveyed to me by 
corporeal objects, I do not see how He could 
be defended from the accusation of deceit if 
these ideas were produced by causes other than 
corporeal objects. Hence we must allow that 
corporeal things exist. However, they are per- 
haps not exactly what we perceive by the 


senses, since this comprehension by the senses 
B in many instances very obscme and con- 
fused; but we must at least admit that all 
things which I conceive in them clearly and 
distinctly, that is to say, all things which, 
speaking generally, are comiDrehended in the 
object of pui’e mathematics, are truly to be 
recognised as external objects. 

As to other things, however, which are either 
particular onty, as, for example, that the sun is 
of such and such a figure, etc., or which are 
less clearly and distinctly conceived, such as 
light, sound, pain and the like, it is certain that 
although they are very dubious and uncertain, 
yet on the sole gi-ound that God is not a de- 
ceiver, and that consequently He has not per- 
mitted any falsity to exist in my opinion which 
He has not likewise given me the faculty of 
correcting, I may assm’edly hope to conclude 
that I have within me the means of arriving at 
the truth even here. And first of all there is no 
doubt that in all tilings wliich nature teaches 
me there is some truth contained ; for by na- 
ture, considered m general, I now understand 
no other thing than either God Himself or else 
the order and disposition which God has estab- 
lished in created things; and by my nature in 
particular I understand no other thing than 
the complexus of all the things which God has 
given me. 

But there is nothing which this nature teach- 
es me more expressly [nor more sensibly] than 
that I have a body wdiich is adversely affected 
when I feel pain, which has need of food or 
drink when I experience the feelings of hunger 
and thirst, and so on; nor can I doubt there 
being some truth in all this. 

Nature also teaches me by these sensations 
of pain, hunger, thirst, etc., that I am not only 
lodged in my body as a pilot in a vessel, but 
that I am very closely united to it, and so to 
speak so intermingled with it that I seem to 
compose with it one irvhole. For if that were not 
the case, when my body is hurt, I who am 
merely a thinking thing, should not feel pain, 
for I should perceive tliis wound by the under- 
standing only, just as the sailor perceives by 
sight when something is damaged in liis vessel; 
and w'hen my body has need of drink or food, 
I should clearly understand the fact without 
being warned of it by confused feelings of hun- 
ger and thirst. For all these sensations of hun- 
ger, thirst, pain, etc. are in truth none other 
than certain confused modes of thought which 
are produced by the union and apparent inter- 
mingling of mind and body. 
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Moreover, nature teaches me that many 
other bodies exist around mine, of which some 
are to be avoided, and others sought after. 
And certainly from the fact that I am sensible 
of different sorts of colours, sounds, scents, 
tastes, heat, hardness, etc,, I very easily con- 
clude that there are in the bodies from which 
all these diverse sense-perceptions proceed cer- 
tain variations which answer to them, although 
possibly these are not really at all similar to 
them. And also from the fact that amongst 
these different sense-perceptions some are very 
agreeable to me and others disagreeable, it is 
quite certain that my body (or rather myself 
in my entirety, inasmuch as I am formed of 
body and soul) may receive different impres- 
sions agreeable and disagreeable from the other 
bodies which surround it. 

But there are many other things which na- 
ture seems to have taught me, but which at the 
same time I have never really received from 
her, but which have been brought about in my 
mind by a certain habit which I have of form- 
ing inconsiderate judgments on things; and 
thus it may easily happen that these judg- 
ments contain some error. Take, for example, 
the opinion which I hold that all space in 
which there is nothing that affects [or makes 
an impression on] my senses is void; that in a 
body which is warm there is something entirely 
similar to the idea of heat which is in me; that 
in a white or green body there is the same white- 
ness or gi'eenness that I perceive; that in a bit- 
ter or sweet body there is the same taste, and 
so on in other instances; that the stars, the 
towers, and all other distant bodies are of the 
same figure and size as they appear from far 
off to our eyes, etc. But in order that in this 
there should be nothing which I do not con- 
ceive distinctly, I should define exactly w'hat 
I really understand when I say that I am taught 
somewhat by nature. For here I take nature in 
a more limited signification than when I term 
it the sum of all the things given me by God, 
since in this sum many things are compre- 
hended which only pertain to mind (and to 
these I do not refer in speaking of nature) such 
as the notion which I have of the fact that 
what has once been done cannot ever be un- 
done and an mfinitude of such things which I 
know by the light of nature [without the help 
of the body] ; and seeing that it comprehends 
many other matters besides which only per- 
tain to body, and are no longer here contained 
under the name of nature, such as the quality 
of weight which it possesses and the like, with 


which I also do not deal; for in talking of na- 
ture I only treat of those things given by God 
to me as a being composed of mind and body, 
But the nature here de.scribed truly teaches me 
to flee from things wdiich cause the sensation of 
pain, and seek after the things which commu- 
nicate to me the sentiment of pleasure, and so 
forth; but I do not see that beyond this it 
teaches me that from those diverse sense-per- 
ceptions we should ever form any conclusion 
regarding things outside of us, without having 
[carefully and maturely] mentally o.xamined 
them beforehand. For it seems to me that it is 
mind alone, and not miufl and body in con- 
junction, that is reqriisito to a knowledge of the 
truth in regard to such things, (nma, altliough 
a star makes no larger an impression on my eye 
than the flame of a little candle there is yet in 
me no real or positive propensity impelling me 
to believe that it is not greater than that flame; 
but I have judged it to be so from my earliest 
years, without any rational foundation. And 
although in approaching fire I feel heat, and in 
approaching it a little too near I even feel pain, 
there is at the same time no reason in this 
which could persuade me that tlioro is in the 
fii-e something resembling this heat any more 
than there is in it soniotlnng resembling the 
pain; all that I have any reason to believe from 
this is, that there is something in it, whatever 
it may be, which excites in me these sensations 
of heat or of pain. So also, although there are 
spaces in which I find nothing wliich excites 
my senses, I must not from that conclude that 
these spaces contain no body; for I see in this, 
as in other similar things, that I liavo boon in 
the habit of perverting the order of nature, be- 
cause these perceptions of sense having been 
placed within me by nature merely for the pur- 
pose of signifying to my mind what tilings are 
beneficial or hurtful to the comiiosite whole of 
which it forms a part, and being up to that 
point sufficiently clear and distinct, I yet avail 
myself of them as though they were absolute 
imles by which I might immediately determine 
the essence of the bodies which are outside me, 
as to which, in fact, they can teach me nothing 
but what is most obscux'c and confused. 

But I have already sufficiently considered 
how, notwithstanding the supreme goofhiess of 
God, falsity enters into the judgments I make. 
Only here a new difficulty is presented — one 
respecting those things the iiursuit or uAmid- 
ance of which is taught me by nature, and also 
respecting the internal sensations which T pos- 
sess, and in which I seem to have sometimes 
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detected error [and thus to be directly deceived 
by my own nature]. To take an e.xample, the 
agreeable taste of some food in which poison 
has been intermingled may induce me to par- 
take of the poison, and thus deceive me. It is 
true, at the same time, that in this case nature 
may be excused, for it only induces me to de- 
sire food in which I find a pleasant taste, and 
not to desire the poison which is unknown to 
it; and thus I can infer nothing from this fact, 
except that my nature is not omniscient, at 
which there is certainly no reason to be aston- 
ished, since man, being finite in nature, can 
only have knowledge the perfectness of which 
is limited. 

But we not unfrequently deceive ourselves 
even in those things to which we are directly 
impelled by nature, as perhaps vdth those who 
when they are sick desire to drink or eat thinp 
hurtful to them. It will perhaps be said here 
that the cause of their deceptiveness is that 
their nature is corrupt, but that does not re- 
move the difficulty, because a sick man is none 
the less truly God’s creature than he w'ho is in 
health; and it is therefore as repugnant to 
God’s goodness for the one to have a deceitful 
nature as it is for the other. And as a clock 
composed of wheels and counter-weights no 
less exactly observes the laws of natui-e when 
it is badly made, and does not show the time 
properly, than when it entirely satisfies the 
wishes of its maker, and as, if I consider the 
body of a man as being a sort of machine 
built up and composed of nerves, muscles, 
veins, blood and skin, that though there were 
no mind in it at all, it would not cease to have 
the same motions as at present, exception be- 
ing made of those movements which are due to 
the direction of the will, and in consequence 
depend upon the mind [as opposed to those 
which operate by the disposition of its organs], 
I easily recognise that it w’ould be as natural to 
this body, supposing it to be, for example, 
dropsical, to suffer the parchedness of the 
throat which usually signifies to the mind the 
feeling of thirst, and to be disposed by this 
parched feeling to move the nerves and other 
parts in the way requisite for drinking, and 
thus to augment its malady and do harm to 
itself, as it is natural to it, when it has no indis- 
position, to be impelled to drink for its good by 
a similar cause. And although, considering the 
use to which the clock has been destined by its 
maker, I may say that it deflects from the or- 
der of its nature when it does not indicate the 
hours correctly; and as, in the same way, con- 
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sidering the machine of the human body as 
haAong been formed by God in order to have in 
itself all the movements usually manifested 
there, I have reason for thinking that it does 
not follow the order of nature when, if the 
tliroat is dry, drinking does harm to the con- 
servation of health, nevertheless I recognise at 
the same time that this last mode of explaining 
nature is very different from the other. For 
this is but a purely verbal characterisation de- 
pending entirely on my thought, which com- 
pares a sick man and a badly constructed 
dock with the idea w’hich I have of a healthy 
man and a well made clock, and it is hence ex- 
trinsic to the things to which it is applied ; but 
according to the other interpretation of the 
term natm*e I understand something which is 
truly found in things and which is therefore 
not without some truth. 

But certainly although in regard to the drop- 
sical body it is only so to speak to apply an 
extrinsic term when we say that its nature is 
corrupted, inasmuch as apart from the need to 
drink, the throat is parched; yet in regard to 
the composite whole, that is to say, to the 
mind or soul united to this body, it is not a 
purely verbal predicate, but a real error of na- 
ture, for it to have thirst when drinking would 
be hurtful to it. And thus it still remains to in- 
quire how the goodness of God does not pre- 
vent the nature of man so regarded from being 
fallacious. 

In order to begin this examination, then, I 
here say, in the first place, that there is a great 
difference between mind and body, inasmuch 
as body is by nature always divisible, and the 
mind is entirely indivisible. For, as a matter 
of fact, when I consider the mind, that is to 
say, myself inasmuch as I am only a thinking 
thing, I cannot distinguish in myself any parts, 
but apprehend myself to be clearly one and en- 
tire; and although the whole mind seems to be 
united to the whole body, yet if a foot, or an 
arm, or some other part, is separated from my 
body, I am aware that nothing has been taken 
away from my mind. And the faculties of will- 
ing, feeling, conceiving, etc, cannot be properly 
speaking said to be its parts, for it is one and 
the same mind which employs itself in willing 
and in feeling and imderstanding. But it is 
quite otherwise with corporeal or extended ob- 
jects, for there is not one of these imaginable 
by me which my mind cannot easily divide in- 
to parts, and which consequently I do not rec- 
ognise as being divisible; this would be suffi- 
cient to teach me that the mind or soul of man 
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is entirely different from the body, if I had not 
already learned it from other sources. 

I further notice that the mind does not re- 
ceive the impressions from all parts of the body 
immediately, but only from the brain, or per- 
haps even from one of its smallest parts, to wit, 
from tlrat in which the common sense is said to 
reside, wliich, whenever it is disposed in the 
same particular way, conveys the same thing 
to the mind, although meanwhile the other 
portions of the body may be differently dis- 
posed, as is testified by innumerable experi- 
ments wliich it is unnecessai-y here to recount. 

I notice, also, that the nature of body is such 
that none of its parts can be moved by another 
part a little way off which cannot also be moved 
in the same way by each one of the parts which 
are between the two, although this mo!-e re- 
mote pai-t does not act at all. As, for example, 
in the cord ABCD [which is in tension] if we 
pull the last part D, the first part A will not be 
moved in any way differently from what would 
be the case if one of the intervening parts B or 
C were pulled, and the last part D were to re- 
main unmoved. And in the same way, when I 
feel pain in my foot, my knowledge of physics 
teaches me that this sensation is communi- 
cated by means of nerves dispersed through 
the foot, which, being extended like cords from 
there to the brain, when they are contracted in 
the foot, at the same time contract the inmost 
portions of the brain which is tlieir extremity 
and place of origin, and then excite a certain 
movement which nature has established iii or- 
der to cause the mind to be affected by a sen- 
sation of pain represented as existing in the 
foot. But because these nerves must pass 
through the tibia, the thigh, the loins, the back 
and the neck, in order to reach from the leg to 
the brain, it may happen that although their 
extremities which are in the foot are not affect- 
ed, but only certain ones of their intervening 
parts [which pass by the loins or the neck], tliis 
action will excite the same movement in the 
brain that might have been excited there by a 
hurt received in the foot, in consequence of 
which the mind will necessarily feel in the foot 
the same pain as if it had received a hurt. And 
the same holds good of all the other percep- 
tions of our senses. 

I notice finally that since each of the move- 
ments which are in the portion of the brain by 
wliich the mind is immediately affected brings 
about one particular sensation only, wc cannot 
under the circumstances ima gine anything 
more likely than that this movement, amongst 


all the sensations which it is cajiable of im, 
pressing on it, causes mind to be alTected by 
that one which is best fitted and most generally 
useful for the conservation of tlio human body 
when it is in health. But oxpcricnee makes ua 
aware that all tins feeliug.s witli which nature 
inspires us arc sucli as I have just spoken of' 
and there is thci-oforc notliing in them wliich 
docs not give testimony to the power and good- 
ness of the Citxl [who has iiroduced them], 
Thus, foi' exain[)le, when tlie nerves which are 
ill the feet are violently or more than usually 
moved, their inovoment, passing tln-ough the 
medulla of the spine to tlio inmost jiarts of the 
brain, gives a sign to the nviml wlucli makes it 
feci somewhat, to wit, piiin, !i,s thougli in the 
foot, by which tlio mind is excited to do its ut- 
most to remove tlie cause of tlio evil as danger- 
ous and hurtful to the foot. It is true that God 
could liave eonstituled the nature of man in 
such a way that tliis sa.me movmnent in the 
bi’ain would have (ionveyed something quite 
different to the mind; for e.varnple, it might 
have produced consciousiK'ss of itself either in 
so far lus it is in ilu‘ brain, or as it is in the foot, 
or as it is in sonu' otlu'r jilaco bel ween the foot 
and tlio brain, or it might finally have pro- 
duced consciousness of anything else wliatso- 
ever; but none of all this would liavo contrib- 
uted so well to the conserva.tiou of the body. 
Similaiiy, when wc desire lo dritdv, a certain 
dryness of the throat is |)ro(luc(‘d which moves 
its nerves, and by theii’ mojuis the intenuil 
portions of the brain ; and this moveiiK'nt causes 
in the mnid the sensation of thirst, l>ecansein 
this case there is no tiling more useful to us 
than to become aware that we liavo need to 
drink for tlic conservation of our health; and 
the same holds gooil in otlior instanci's. 

From this it is quite clear that., notwith- 
standing the supreme goodness of (hxl, the 
nature of man, inasmuch as it is composed of 
mind and body, cannot bo othei-vvise than 
sometimes a source of deception, hor if there 
is any cause which excites, not in the foot but 
in some part of the nerves which are extended 
between the foot and the brain, or oven in the 
brain itself, the same movomont which usually 
is produced when the foot is detrimentally 
affected, pain will bo experienced as though it 
were in the foot, and the sense will thus natur- 
ally be deceived; for since the same movement 
in the brain is capable of causing but one sen- 
sation in the mind, and this sensation is much 
more frequently excited by a cause wliich hurts 
the foot than by another existing in some other 
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quarter, it is reasonable that it should convey 
to the mind pain in the foot rather than in any 
other part of the body. And although the 
parchedness of the throat does not always pro- 
ceed, as it usually does, from the fact that 
drinking is necessary for the health of the body, 
but sometimes comes from quite a different 
cause, as is the case with dropsical patients, it 
is yet much better that it should mislead on 
this occasion than if, on the other hand, it 
were always to deceive us when the body is in 
good health; and so on in similar cases. 

And certainly this consideration is of great 
service to me, not only in enabhng me to recog- 
nise all the errors to which my nature is sub- 
ject, but also in enabling me to avoid them or 
to correct them more easily. For knowing that 
all my senses more frequently indicate to me 
truth than falsehood respecting the things 
w'hich concern that wliich is beneficial to the 
body, and being able almost always to avail 
myself of many of them in order to e.xamine 
one particular thing, and, besides that, being 
able to make use of my memory in order to 
connect the present with the past, and of my 
understanding which already has discovered 
all the causes of my errors, I ought no longer 
to fear that falsity may be found in matters 
every day presented to me by my senses. And 
I ought to set aside all the doubts of these past 
days as hj'-perbolical and ridiculous, particular- 
ly that very common uncertainty respecting 
sleep, which I could not distinguish from the 
waking state; for at present I find a very nota- 
ble difference between the two, inasmuch as 


our memory can never connect our dreams 
one with the other, or with the whole course of 
our lives, as it unites events which happen to 
us wdiilewe are awake. And, as amatterof fact, 
if someone, while I was awake, quite suddenly 
appeared to me and disappeared as fast as do 
the images w*hich I see in sleep, so that I could 
not know' from w'hence the form came nor 
whither it w'ent, it would not be w’ithout rea- 
son that I should deem it a spectre or a phan- 
tom formed by my brain [and similar to those 
which I form in sleep], rather than a real man. 
But when I perceive things as to w'hich I know 
distinctly both the place from which they pro- 
ceed, and that in "which they are, and the time 
at which they appeared to me; and when, 
"without any interruption, I can connect the 
perceptions w'hich I have of them with the 
wiiole course of my life, I am perfectly assured 
that these perceptions occur w'hile I am w^aking 
and not during sleep. And I ought in no wise 
to doubt the truth of such matters, if, after 
ha"vmg called up all my senses, my memory, 
and my understanding, to examine them, 
nothing is brought to e'vidence by any one of 
them which is repugnant to w'hat is set forth 
by the others. For because God is in no wise a 
deceiver, it follows that I am not deceived in 
this. But because the exigencies of action often 
oblige us to make up our minds before having 
leism-e to examine matters carefully, W"e must 
confess that the life of man is very frequently 
subject to error in respect to individual ob- 
jects, and we must in the end acknowledge the 
infirmity of our natui’e. 



OBJECTIONS 

URGED BY CERTAIN MEN OF LEARNING 
AGAINST THE PRECEDING MEDITATIONS; 
WITH THE AUTHOR’S REPLIES 


THE FIRST SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 


Gentlemen, 

As soon as I recognized that you loere so 
anxious that I should make a thorough examina- 
tion of the writings of M. Descartes^ it seemed 
impossible for me, in duty, to disoblige in this 
7 natier friends so dear to me. My reason in com- 
plying was both that you might witness the extent 
of my esteem for you, and also that I might reveal 
my lack of power and intellectual endowment; 
hence, I hoped, you might in future allow me the 
more indulgence, if 1 require it, or, if I came 
short, be less exacting. 

In my estimation M. Descartes is in truth a 
man who combines the highest intellectual endow- 
ments with an extreme modesty — one of whom 
even Momus, had he come to life, would approve. 

think," he says, ‘^hence I exist; nay, I am 
that very thinking, or the mind" True. ‘'How- 
ever, in thinking I have within me ideas of things, 
and firstly an idea of a being of extreme perfection 
and infinite.” I grant this. “Moreover, I, not 
equalling the objective reality of this idea, am not 
its cause; hence it has some cause more perfect 
than I, and this immediately shows that there is 
something else besides me in existence, something 
more perfect than I am. This is a being who is an 
entity not in any indeterminate sense, but orw 
which absolutely and without limitations em- 
braces its whole reality wholly in itself, and is, as 
it were, an anticipatory cause, as Dionysiud^ 
says {de divin. nom. cap, 8).” 

But here 1 am forced to stop a little, to avoid 
excessive exhaustion; for already my mind fluc- 
tuates like the Euripus with its changing tides. 

^The author of these objections of the first 
^up is Caterus, a priest of Allonaar, who sent 
them to Bannius and Bloemaert, two friends of 
Descartes. 

®The reference is to the writings attributed in 
mediaeval times to Dionysius — ^Dionysius the 
Areopagite. 


Now I consent, now I deny; I approve and once 
more disapprove. To disagree with the cluunpiim 
of this theory I do not rare, agree with him 1 can- 
not. But, pray, what sort of vause must an idea 
have? or, tell me, what is an idea? It is the thing 
thought of itself in so far a.s that is “ohjextivdy" 
in the understanding. But e,vpla,in what “to be 
objectively in the midvrsUmdimf’ is. As I was 
taught, it is the determination of an net of mind 
by a modification due to an object, bat this is a 
merely external altributc of the thing and nothing 
belonging to its reMUy, For, as “being seen” is 
merely the direction of the act of vision towards 
the percipient so “being thought” or “being ob- 
jectively in the 'imlcrstanding” is merely a 
standing still of our thought within itself and 
ending ihtre, which cun occur whether the thing 
is active or passive, indeed though it is even non- 
existent. Hence, why should I a,sk for a cause oj 
that which is nothing actual, which is a mere 
name, a nonentity? 

Nevertheless, says our great philosopher,— 
“because a certain idea has such iind such an 
objective reality rather than another, it must 
owe this to some cause.”” Nay it needs no cause, 
for its “objective reality” is a nitre name and 
nothing actual. Further, a cause exerts some real 
and actual influence; hit the objective existence 
which is nothing actual can he the recipient of 
nothing, and heme cannot be passively ojfected by 
the real activity of a cause, so far is it from re- 
quiring a cause. My conclusion is that, though 1 
have ideas, there is no cause for their existence, so 
far from their being a cause for them greatir than 
me and infinite. 

“But, if you do not assign some cause fm 
ideas, you must, at least, give some reason why 
this particular idea contains Oiis particular ob- 
jective reality rather than that.” Quite right; it is 

®Cf. Med. in, p. 84. 
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not my way to he niggardly xoith my friends but 
to he open-handed. 1 affirm universally of all 
ideas what M. Descartes says at other times of 
the triangle. He says : — “Though possibly no 
such figure exists anywhere outside my thought 
or has at any time existed, yet is its nature 
something unconditionally determinate, an es- 
sence, or form, that is immutable and eternal."'^ 
It is hence an eternal verity which requires no 
cause. A boat is a boat, as Davus is Dams and 
not (Edipus. If, however, you drive me to assign 
a reason, I shall say it is the imperfection of the 
mind, which is not infinite; for, not clasping in a 
single embrace the whole which exists simultane- 
ously and all together, it parcels out and divides 
the omni-preseni good. Thus, because it cannot 
bring forth the whole, it conceives it in a series 
of acts, or, in technical language “inade- 
quately.” 

M. Descartes further asserts, “Yet, however 
imperfect be the manner of the existence in 
which a thing is, by means of an idea, objec- 
tively in the understanding, nevertheless it is 
not merely nothing, nor consequently, can it 
proceed from nothing.” 

But this is equivocation; for, if ‘^nothing" is 
the same as “an entity not actually existing,” it 
is entirely non-existent, because it does not ac- 
tually exist, and hence it proceeds from nothing, 
i.e. from no cause. But if by “nothing” some- 
thing imaginary is meant, something vulgarly 
styled an “ens rationis,” it is not “nothing” but 
something real which is distinctly conceived. But 
since it is merely conceived and is nothing actual, 
though it may be conceived, yet it cannot be 
caused [or banished from the mind]. 

But he proceeds, “Further, I should like to 
ask, whether “I” who have this idea could 
exist, if no such being existed,”® i.e. if none 
existed, “from which the idea of a being more 
perfect than I proceeds,” os he says immedi- 
ately before. “For,” says he, “from what should 
I proceed? From myself, from my parents, or 
from some other beings? . , . But, if I were self- 
originated, neither should I doubt, nor should 
I wish for anything, nor should I suffer lack of 
anything whatsoever, for I should have given 
mj^-self all the perfections of which I have any 
idea, and should thus myself be God.”® “But, 
if I am derived from something else, the end of 
the series of beings from which I come will ulti- 
mately be one which is self-originated, and hence 
what would have held good for myself {if self- 

^Cf. Med. V, p. 93. 

2Cf. Med. Ill, p. 87. 

sCf. Med. Ill, p. 87. 
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originated) mil be true of this.”^ This is an argu- 
ment that pursues the same path as that taken by 
St. Thomas,^ and which he calls the proof fr^' 
“the causality of an efficient cause.” It is de- 
rived from Aristotle. But Aristotle and St. Thom- 
as are not concerned with the causes of ideas. 
Perhaps they had no need to be, for might not the 
argument take a more direct and less devious 
course? — I think, hence I exist; nay I am that 
very thinking mind, that thinking. But that mind, 
that thought, springs either from itself or from 
something else. On the latter alternative, from 
what does that something else come? If it is self- 
derived, it must be God? for that which is self- 
originated will have no trouble in conferring all 
things on itself. 

An entreaty I would press upon our author, is 
that he would not hide his meaning from this 
Reader, one eager to comprehend him, albeit per- 
haps lacking in acuteness. “Self-originated” has 
two senses, firstly a positive meaning equivalent 
to — derived from its own self as from a cause. 
Hence anything which was self-originated and 
conferred, its own existence on itself, would, if 
giving itself what it desired by an act of choice 
involving premeditation, certainly give itself 
everything and would thus he God. Secondly, 
“self-originated” has a negative usage which 
equates it with “by itself” or “not derived from 
anything else”; so far as my memory serves me, 
it is universally employed in this sense. 

But now, if anything is self-derived, i.e. not 
due to something else, how can I prove that it 
embraces all things and is infinite? I shall pay 
no heed to the reply that, if it is self-derived, it 
will have given itself everything, for it does not 
depend on itself as on a cause, noi' did it antici- 
pate its existence and so at a prior time choose 
what it should afterwards he. It is true I have 
heard this doctrine of Suarez “All limitations 
proceed from a cause, and the reason why any- 
thing is finite and limited is, either that its cause 
could not, or that it would not give it more being 
and perfection. Hence, if anything is self-derived 
and does not issue from a cause, it is necessarily 
unlimited and infinite.” 

But I do not wholly agree. For ijbe the thing 
ever so much self-originated, i.e. not due to some- 
thing else), if the limitation be due to the thing's 
iniernal constitutional principles, i.e. to its very 
form and essence, which, however, you have not 

*Cf. Med. Ill, p. 87. 

®Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Part I, 
Q 2, A 3 (“Whether God exists?”) Serunda via est 
ex raiione causae efficients. “The second way,” 
etc. 
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yet proved to he infinite, what is your answer? It 
is certain that the hot, if yoti will concede that 
there is such a thing, is hot and not cold in virtue 
of its own internal constitutional principles, 
though you conceive that hot thing to derive its 
existence from nothing else. I doubt not that M. 
Descartes has no lack of reasons for substantial- 
ing that which others perhaps have not demon- 
strated with sufficient clearness. 

At last I find a point of agreement with my 
adversary. He has erected as a general rule, 
“Wliatever I know clearly and distinctly is 
something z'eally true.”^ Nay “whatever I think 
is true; for almost from boyhood 1 have banished 
chimaeras and ‘entities of reason’ from my mind. 
No faculty can be deflected from its proper ob- 
ject: the will if it moves at all tends towards good: 
indeed not even the senses Ihemselvcs err; sight 
sees what it sees, the ears hear what they hear: 
though what you see be tinsel there is nothing 
wrong with the vision; the error comes in when 
your judgment decides that it is gold you are be- 
holding.” Hence M. Descartes most properly as- 
signs all error to the account of the will and judg- 
ment. 

But now, from this cause infer what you 
wanted. “I apprehend clearly and distinctly an 
infinite being; hence it is something true and 
real.” But will not someone ask, “Do you appre- 
hend clearly and distinctly an infinite being?” 
But what then is the meaning of that well-worn 
maxim known to all ? — ^The infinite quit infinite 
is unknown. For if, when I think of a chiliagon 
and have a confused representation of some fig- 
ure, 1 do not have a distinct image of the chilia- 
gon or know it, because I do not have its thousand 
sides evident and distinct before my mind, shall 
I not be asked, — how can the infinite be thought 
of distinctly and not confusedly, if the infinite 
perfections of which it is composed cannot be per- 
ceived clearly, and, as it were, with true distinct- 
ness of vision? 

Perhaps this is what St Thomas meant when 
he denied that the proposition “God is” is known 
“per se.”^ In objection to this he considers an 
argumeni drawn from Damascenus — “God ex- 
ists; the knowledge of this truth nature has 
implanted in all; hence the truth that God ex- 
ists is known “per se.” His reply is the knowl- 
edge of the existence of God is, in a general 
sense, and, as he says, in a confused manner, to 
wit, in so far as He is man’s highest existence, 
implanted by nature in all. But this is not an 
unqualified apprehension of the existence of 

^Cf. Med. Ill, p. 86. 

^Summa Theologica, Part I, Q 2, A 1, 
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God, just as to know that someone is coming jj 
not tlie same as to know Peter, tliough Peter 
be the man who is c.omiug,-* etc. This is tarda- 
mount to saying that God is known in so far 
He falls urulcr some gemral Urm or as jinai 
cause, or even as first and most perfect of beings 
or jirudly as something which contains all things 
in a confused and generic manner, hut not in re- 
spect of the precise notion which expresses Ili^ 
nature. I believe that M. Descartes will have no 
difficulty in replying to anyone who raises a 
question here. Yet I am sure that owing to wJud 
I here bring forward, merely for discussim’s 
salce, he nnll end to mind the. doelrine of Boethm: 
Tliat there iirc cm-tain eoinmon mental con- 
ceptions wliieh ar(i only known “]>er so” by the 
wisc.^ lienee no one slintihl marvel if those who 
desire to know marc (Hum otiurs) ask niang 
questions, and for a long time linger over ihoss 
topics which they know to have been laid dam as 
the first prinnples of the whole subject, and in 
spite of this do not master it ‘without strenuous 
intellectual effort. 

Let us then eonee.de that someotw has a clear 
and distinct iilea of a highest and most perfect 
being; what further vonclimon do you draio? 
That this infinite being exists, and that so cer- 
tainly that tire existence of God should have 
certitude, at least, for my iniuil, as grind, astliat 
which mathematical truths have lnt.ljerto en- 
joyed.^ Hence there is no loss eontradiction in 
thinking of a God (that is of a being of the 
highest perfection) wlio lacks o-xisteuce (a par- 
ticular perfection) tliaii in thinking of a hill 
which is not relative to a valley.® The whole 
dispute hinges on this; ho 'who gives way hm 
must admit defeat. Bince my opponent is the 
stronger combatant I sho'uld like for n little to 
avoid engaging him at close q'uartns in imkr 
that, fated as I am to lose, 1 may yet ‘postpom 
what I cannot avoid. 

Firstly then, though reason only and not avr 
thority is the arbiter in our dise^mian, yet, lestl 
he judged impertinent in gainsaying the coni&v- 
Uons of such an illustrious phUoso'pher, let me 
quote you what Ht Thomas swys; it is an objection 
he urges against his own doctrine : — As soon us 
the intellect grasps the signification of the 
name God, it knows that Goil exists; for the 
meaning of His name is an object nothing 
greater than which can bo conceived. Now that 
which exists in fact as well as in the mind is 

^Summa Theologwa, loc, cit. 

‘Quotation in Thomas Aquinas, he. cit. 

®Med. V, pp. 93-94. 

‘Cf. p. 94, 
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greater than what exists in the mir^ H alone. 
Hence, since the name “God” being under- 
stood, God consequently exists in the mind, it 
follows that He really exists. This arg^meni 
formally expressed becomes — God is a being, a 
greater than which cannot be conceived; but that, 
a greater than which cannot he conceived, in- 
cludes its existence; hence God by His very name 
or notion includes His existence, and as a direct 
consequence can neither he conceived as being, 
nor can be, devoid of existence. But now, kindly 
tell me is not this M. Descartes' own proof? St. 
Thomas defines God thus : — A being than whidi 
nothing greater can be conceived. M. Descartes 
calls Him a being of extreme perfection; certainly 
nothing greater than this can be conceived. St. 
Thomas goes on to argue — ^That than which 
nothing greater can be conceived includes its 
existence; otherwise a greater than it could be 
conceived, namely that which is conceived to con- 
tain its existence. Now does not M. Descar 
bring up the same proposition as minor premisef 
"God is the most perfect being, the most perfect 
being comprises within itself its existence, for 
otherwise it would not have the highest perfec- 
tion." St. Thomas's conclusion t‘s:— Therefore 
since God, His name being understood, exists 
in the understanding. He exists in reality. That 
is to say, owing to the very fact that in the very 
concept of the essence of an entity, nothing greater 
than which can be conceived, existence is irv- 
volved, it follows that that very entity exists. M. 
Descartes draws the same inference:— Yei, says 
he, owing to the fact that we cannot think of 
God as not existing, it follows that His exist- 
ence is inseparable from Him, and hence that 
He in truth exists.^ But now letSt. Thomas reply 
both to himself and to M. Descartes. Granted 
that everyone and anyone knows that by the 
name God is understood that which has been 
asserted, to wit, a being than which nothing 
greater can be thought, yet it does not follow 
that he understands that the thing signified by 
the name exists in reality, but only that it ex- 
ists in the apprehension of the understanding. 
Nor can it be proved that it really exists, un- 
less it be conceded that something really exists 
than which nothing greater can be thought — 
a proposition not granted by those who deny 
the existence of God. This furnishes me with 
my reply, which will be brief — Though it be con- 
ceded that an entity of the highest perfection im- 
plies its existence by its very name, yet it does not 
follow that that very existence is anything actual 
in the reed world, but merely that the concept of 
^Cf. Med. V, p. 94. 


existence is inseparably united with the concept 
of highest being. Hence you cannot infer that the 
existence of God is anything actual, unless you 
assaime that that highest being actually exists; for 
then it uill actmlly contain all its perfections, 
together with this perfection of real existence. 

Dardon me, gentlemen, if now I plead fatigue; 
but here is something in a lighter vein. This com- 
plex existent Lion includes both lion and the 
mode existence: and includes them essentially, 
for if you take away either it will not be the same 
complex. But now, has not God from all eternity 
had clear and distinct knowledge of this composite 
object? Does not also the idea of this composite, in 
so far as it is composite, involve both its elements 
essentiallyf That is to say, does not its existence 
fiouu from ik essence of this composite, existent 
Lion? Vet, I affirm, the distinct cognition of it 
which God possesses, that which he has from all 
eternity does not constrain either part of the com- 
plex: to exist, unless you assume that the complex 
does exist, fat then, indeed, it will imply all its 
essential perjections and hence also that of actual 
existence. Therefore, also, even though you have a 
distinct knowledge of a highest being, and granted 
that a being oj supreme perfection includes exist- 
ence in the concept of its essence, yet it does not 
follow that its existence is anything actual, unless 
on the hypothesis that that highest being does ex- 
ist; for then indeed along with its other perfee- 
tioTts itwillinactuality include this, its existence, 
also. Hence the proof of the existence of this high- 
est being must be drawn from some other source. 

I shall addkit a few words about the essence of 
the soul and the distinction between soul and 
body; for 1 confess that the speculations of this 
wonderful genius have so exhausted me that I can 
add hut little more. It appears that the distinction 
between soul and body, if real, is proved by the 
fact that they can be conceived as distinct arid as 
isolated from each other. Here I leave my oppo- 
nent to contend with (Duns) Scotus, who says 
that — In so far as one thing can be conceived as 
distinct and separate from another, the ade- 
quate distinction to draw between them is 
what he calls a /orwiaZ and objective one, which 
is intermediate between a real distinction and 
a distinction of reason. It is thus that he distin- 
guishes between the Divine justice and the Divine 
pity. They lave, he says, concepts formally 
diverse prior to any operation of the under- 
standing, so that, even then, the one is not the 
other: yet it does not follow that, because 
God's justice can be conceived apart from his 
pity, they can also exist apart. 

But I see that I have far exceeded the bounds of 
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a Utter, These are the critidsms for which, to my 
mind, the subject calls. I leave it to you, gentle- 
men, to pick out any that may seem to you to have 
merit. If you take my part, it will he easy to pre- 
vail upon M. Descartes kindly not to bear me ill 
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will in future for having in a few points contra, 
dieted him. If you uphold him, I yield, and own 
myself vanquished, the more engirbj from anriety 
not to he overcome a second time. I send yov, 
greetings. 


A REPLY BY THE AUTHOR 
TO THE FIRST SET OF OBJECTIONS 


Gentlemen, 

You have certainly stirred up a stout an- 
tagonist against me, one whose ability and 
learning might have caused me serious per- 
plexity, unless like a pious and Christian theo- 
logian he had preferred to befriend the cause 
of God and of its unworthy champion, rather 
than to make a serious attack on it. But, though 
this insincerity redounds only to his credit, to 
act in collusion with it would tend to draw 
down censure on me ; and thus I prefer to un- 
mask his device for rendering me assistance, 
rather than to answer him as an opponent. 

To begin with, he has put in brief compass 
my chief argument for proving the existence of 
God, so that it should the more readily abide in 
the reader’s memory; having briefly indicated 
his assent to what he thinks clearly enough 
demonstrated, and having thus strengthened 
that with his authority, he finally comes to 
the crux of the diflSculty, and raises a ques- 
tion only as to what is to be here understood 
by the term idea, and what sort of cause this 
aforesaid idea demands. 

Now I have written somewhere an idea is the 
thing thought of itself, in so far as it is objectively 
in the understanding. But these words he evi- 
dently prefers to understand in a sense quite 
different from that in which I use them, mean- 
ing to furnisli me with an opportunity of ex- 
plaining them more clearly. "Objective existence 
in the mind is," he says, "the determination of 
the act of mind by a modification due to an ob- 
ject, which is merely an extrinsic appellation and 
nothing belonging to the object" etc,^ Now, here 
it must be noticed firstly that he refers to the 
thing itself, which is as it were placed outside 
the understanding and respecting which it is 
certainly an extrinsic attribute to be objective- 
ly in the understanding, and secondly, that 
what I speak of is the idea, which at no tim e 
exists outside the mind, and in the case of 

Cf. Obj. 1, p. 104. 


which "objective existence" is indistinguishable 
from being in the understanding in that way in 
which objects sire wont to bo there. Thus, for 
example, if someone asks what feature in the 
sun’s existence it is to exist in iiiy mind, it will 
be quite right to reply that this is a merely 
extrinsic attribute which affects it, and to wit, 
one which determines an operation of the mind 
in the mode due to the object. But if tho quea^ 
tion be, what the idea of the sun is, and the re^ 
ply is given, that it is the object thought of in 
so far as that exists objectively in tho undeix 
standing, he will not understand that it is the 
sun itself, in so far as that oxtrinsicj attribute 
is in it; neither will objective understanding 
here signify that the mind’s operation is here 
determined in the motle due to an object, 
but that it is in the mind in tho way in 
which objects are wont to exist there. Hence 
the idea of the sun will be the sun itself existing 
in the mind, not indeed formally, as it exists in 
the sky, but objectively, i.c, in tho way in 
which objects are wont to exist in tho mind; 
and this mode of being is truly muoh less por-^ 
feet than that in which things exist outside the 
mind, but it is not on that account mere noth-' 
ing, as I have already said. 

When this learned theologian talks of equivih 
cation, I think that by this he means to warn 
me, and prevent me from forgetting that which 
I have this moment mentioned. For, firstly, he 
says that a thing existing in the mind through 
an idea, is not an actual entity, i.e, is nothing 
situated outside the intellect; and this is true. 
Secondly ho says that it is not anything ficti- 
tious or an entity of reason, but something real 
which is distinctly conceived; by which words he 
admits all I have assumed. Yet he adds, be- 
cause it is merely conceived and is nothing actual 
(i.e, because it is merely an idea, and nothing 
situated outside the mind), it may be indeed 
conceived, but by no means camedi^ lA it does 
aCf. p. 106. 
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not require a cause in order to exist outside the 
mind. Agreed; but it does require a cause to 
make it be conceived, and it is of this cause 
alone that the question here is raised. Thus, if 
anyone has in his mind the idea of any machine 
showing high skill in its construction, it is cer- 
tainly quite reasonable to ask udiat is the cause 
of that idea; and it is not sufficient to answer 
that the idea is nothing outside the mind, and 
hence can have no cause, but can merely be 
conceived; for here the whole question is — 
what is that which causes it to be conceived? 
Nor will it suffice to say that the mind itself 
is its cause, being the cause of its own acts; for 
this is not disputed, the question being the 
cause of the objective artifice which is in the 
idea. For there must be some definite cause of 
the fact that this idea of a machine displays 
this objective artifice rather than another, and 
its objective artifice bears to this cause the 
same relation that the objective reality of the 
idea of God bears to its cause. Various causes 
of such a contrivance might be assigned. It will 
be either a similar real machine already seen, 
the features of which are reproduced in the 
idea, or it will be great knowledge of mechani- 
cal science in the mind of him who thinks of it, 
or perchance a great intellectual acuteness, 
which has enabled the man to invent this de- 
vice without previous scientific knowledge. We 
must note that every contrivance which in the 
idea has only objective existence, must neces- 
sarily exist in its cause, •whatever that cause be, 
either formally or eminently. And we must ap- 
ply the same rule to the objective reality which 
is in the idea of God. But in what ■ruU this exist 
unless in a God who really exists? My clear- 
sighted opponent, however, sees all tMs, and 
hence admits that we may ask why this par- 
ticular idea contains this particular objective 
reality rather than that, and to this question he 
replies fii’stly : that the same as what I have writ- 
ten about the idea of the triangle holds good of all 
ideas, viz. that though perchance the triangle no- 
where exists, yet there does exist some determined 
nature, or essence, or immutable and eternal 
form which belongs to it.^ Further he says that 
this demands no cause. But he sees w'ell enough 
that this reply is nevertheless not satisfactory; 
for, although the nature of the triangle be im- 
mutable and eternal, that does not disallow the 
question why the idea exists in us. Hence he 
adds — “jf/, however, you drive me to assign a 
reason, I shall say it is the imperfection of the 
mind,” etc. But this reply seems to show mere- 
iCf. pp. 104^105. 


ly that those who have desired to take excep- 
tion to my views have no rejoinder to make 
that at all approaches the truth. For, sooth to 
say, there is no more probability that the im- 
perfection of the human intellect is the cause 
of our possessing the idea of God, than that 
ignorance of mechanical science should be the 
cause of our imagining some machine sho'wing 
highly intricate contrivance, rather than an- 
other less perfect one. On the contrary, clearly, 
if one possesses the idea of a machine which 
involves every contrivance that ingenuity can 
devise, it will be absolutely right to infer that 
it is the product of some cause, in which that ex- 
treme pitch of mechanical ingenuity was actu- 
ally embodied, although in the idea it existed 
only objectively. By the same reasoning, when 
we have in us the idea of God, in which all think- 
able perfection is contained, the evident con- 
clusion is, that that idea depends upon some 
cause in which all that perfection also exists, to 
wit in the God who really exists. It is true that 
both cases ■wmuld seem to be on the same footing, 
and that, just as all are not expert mechanicians, 
and hence cannot form the notion of a highly 
intricate machine, so all naen might not have 
the same power of conceiving the idea of God; 
but since that idea is implanted in the same 
manner in the minds of all, and we perceive 
no source other than ourselves from which it 
comes, we suppose that it pertains to the na- 
ture of our mind. This indeed is not wrong, but 
we omit something else which principally mer- 
its consideration and on which the whole force 
and e-vidence of this argument depends, name- 
ly, that tills power of having in one’s self the 
idea of God could not belong to om- intellect, 
if this intellect were merely a finite entity, as 
in fact it is, and did it not have God as the 
cause of its existence. Hence I have undertaken 
the further enquiry — whether I could exist if 
God did not exisf — ^not for the purpose of ad- 
ducing a proof distinct from the preceding one, 
but rather in order to give a more thorough- 
going explanation of it. 

At this point my opponent, through excess 
of courtesy, has put me in an awkward posi- 
tion, for he compares my argument -with an- 
other drawn from St. Thomas and from Aris- 
totle, and thus he seems to compel me to ex- 
plain why, ha-ving started -with them on the 
same road, I have not kept to it at all points. 
But I beg him to excuse me from speaMng of 
others, and to allow me to give an account only 
of -what I have myself wntten. 

2Cf. Med. Ill, p. 87.. 



Firstly then, I have not drawn my argu- 
ments from observing an order or succession of 
efficient causes in the realm of sensible things, 
partly because I deemed the existence of God 
to be much more evident than that of any sen- 
sible things, partly also because this succession 
of causes seemed to conduct merely to an ac- 
knowledgement of the imperfection of my intel- 
lect, because I could not understand how an 
infinity of such causes could have succeeded 
one another from all eternity in such a way 
that none of them has been absolutely first. 
For certainly, because I could not understand 
that, it does not follow that there must be a 
first cause, just as it does not follow that, be- 
cause I caimot understand an infinity of divi- 
sions in a finite quantity, an ultimate atom can 
be arrived at, beyond which no further divi- 
sion is possible. The only consequence is that 
my intellect, which is finite, cannot compre- 
hend the infinite. Therefore I prefer to use as 
the foundation of my proof my own existence, 
which is not dependent on any series of causes, 
and is so plain to my intelligence that nothing 
can be plainer; and about myself I do not so 
much ask, what was the original cause that 
produced me, as what it is that at present pre- 
serves me, the object of this being to disen- 
tangle myself from all question of the succes- 
sion of causes. 

Further, I have not asked what is the cause 
of my existence in so far as I consist of mind 
and body, but have limited myself definitely to 
my position in so far as I am merely a thing 
that thinks. And I think that this furthers my 
project in no small degree; for thus I have been 
able far better to free myself from prejudiced 
conclusions, to follow the dictates of the light 
of nature, to set questions to myself, and to 
affirm with certainty that there is nothing in 
me of which I am not in some way conscious. 
This clearly is quite different from judging 
that, because I was begotten by my father, he 
was the progeny of my gi-andfather, and, be- 
cause in seeking out the parents of my parents 
I could not carry the process to infinity, de- 
ciding, in order to bring my quest to a conclu- 
sion, that hence there was some first cause of 
the series. 

Moreover, I have not only asked what is the 
cause of my bemg in so far as I am a thinking 
thing, but chiefly in so far as I perceive that 
there exists in me, among other thoughts, the 
idea of a being of the highest perfection. For it 
is on this that the whole force of my demon- 
stration depends; firstly because in that idea is 


contained the notion of what God is, at least in 
so far as I can comprehend Him, and according 
to the laws of true JjOgic, the (luestion “does a 
thing exist?” must never be asked unless we al- 
ready understand what the thing is; secondly 
because it is this same idea that gives me the 
opportunity of ciK]uiring whether I proceed 
from myself or fj'om something else, and of 
recognising my defects; finally it is that which 
shows me not only that there is some cause of 
my existence, but that furtluu- in this cause all 
perfections arc contained, and that hence itig 
God. 

Finally, I have not said that it is impossible 
for an 3 d;hing to be its own efficient cause; for, 
although that statement is manifestly true 
when the meaning of efficient cause is restrict- 
ed to those caust^s that arc prior in time to 
their effects or different fi'om tliern, yet it does 
not seem necessaiy to confine the tei'in to this 
meaning in the present investigution. In the 
first place the question would in sucdi a case be 
unmeaning, for who does not know that the 
same thing can neither bo ju-ior to nor different 
from itself? Secondly, th(5 light of nature does 
not require that the notion of an efficient cause 
should compel it to be i)rior tt) its oiTctd,; on the 
contrary, a thing does not properly conform to 
the notion of cause except during the time that 
it produces its effect, and hence is not prior to 
it. Moreover, the light of nature cei'iainly tells 
us that nothing exists about whic.h the ques- 
tion, why it exists, (uumot be tisked, whether 
we enquire for its efficient cause, or, if it does 
not possess one, demand why it does not have 
one. Hence, if I did not Ixdiove that anything 
could in some way bo rclai.od to ii,solf exactly 
as an efficient cause is related to its effect, so 
far should I be from concluding that any first 
cause existed, that, on the contrary, I should 
once more ask for the cause of thai/ which had 
been called first, and so should never arrive at 
the first of all. But I frankly allow' that some- 
thing may exist in which there is such a great 
and inexhaustible power that it has needed no 
assistance in order to exist, and ro(|uircs none 
for its preservation, and hence is in a (lertain 
way the cause of its own cxistencio; such a 
cause I understand God to be. For, oven though 
I had existed from all eternity and hence noth- 
ing had preceded my existence, none the less, 
seeing that I deem the various parts of time to 
be separable from each other, and hence that 
it does not follow that, because I now exist, I 
shall in future do so, unless some cause were, so 
to speak, to re-create me at each single moment, 
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I should not hesitate to call that cause which 
preserves me an efficient cause. Thus, even 
though God has never been non-existent, yet 
because He is the very Being who actually 
preserves Himself in existence, it seems possi- 
ble to call Him without undue impropriety the 
came of His own existence. But it must be noted 
that here I do not mean a preservation which 
is effected by any positive operation of causal 
efficiency but one due merely to this fact, that 
the essential nature of God is such that He 
cannot be otherwise than always existent. 

From these remarks it is easy for me to mal-A 
my reply to the distinction in the use of the 
term “self-originated” or per se,i which, ac- 
cording to the counsel of my learned theologi- 
cal adversary, requires explanation. For, al- 
though those who, confining themselves to the 
peculiar and restricted meaning of efficient 
cause, think it impossible for a thin g to be its 
own efficient cause, and do not discern here 
another species of cause analogous to an effi- 
cient cause, are accustomed to imderstand 
merely, when they say a thing exists per se, 
that it has no cause; yet, if those people would 
look to the facts rather than the words, they 
would easily see that the negative meaning of 
the term “self-originated” proceeds merely 
from the imperfection of the human intellect, 
and has no foundation in reality, and that 
there is a certain other positive signification 
which is drawn from the truth of things and 
from which alone my argument issues. For if, 
e.g. anyone should imagine that some body was 
something per se, he can only mean that it has 
no cause, and he affirms this for no positive 
reason, but merely in a negative maimer, be- 
cause he knows no cause for it. But this shows 
some imperfection in his judgment, as he nill 
easily recognize if he remembers that the sev- 
eral parts of time are not derived from one an- 
other, and that hence, though that body be 
supposed to have existed up to the present 
time per se, i.e. without any cause, that will 
not suffice to make it exist in future, unless 
there be some power contained in it which con- 
tinually, as it were, re-creates it; for then, when 
he sees that no such power is comprised in the 
idea of body, he will at once conclude that that 
body does not exist per se, taking the expres- 
sion per se positively. Similarly when we say 
that God exists per se, we can indeed under- 
stand that negatively, our whole meaning be- 
ing really that He has no cause. But, if we have 
previously enquired why He is or why He con- 
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tinues in being, and having regard to the im- 
mense and incomprehensible power which ex- 
ists in the idea of Him we recognise that it is so 
exceedingly great that it is clearly the cause of 
His continuing to be, and that there can be 
nothing else besides it, we say that God exists 
per se, no longer negatively but in the highest 
positive sense. For, although we need not say 
that God is the efficient cause of His own self, 
lest, if we do so, we should be involved in a ver- 
bal dispute, yet, because we see that the fact 
of His existing per se, or having no cause other 
than Himself, issues, not from nothing, but 
from the real immensity of His power, it is 
quite permissible for us to think that in a cer- 
tain sense He stands to Himself in the same 
way, as an efficient cause does to its effect, and 
that hence He exists per se in a positive sense. 
Each one may also ask himself whether he ex- 
ists per se in the same sense, and, ha\'ing found 
no pow'er in himself sufficient to preserve him 
through even a moment of time, he will rightly 
conclude that he depends on something else, 
and indeed on something else which exists per 
se, because since the matter here concerns the 
present, not the past or the future, there is no 
room for an infinite regress. Nay, here I will 
add a statement I have not hitherto made in 
writing — ^that we caimot arrive merely at a 
secondary cause, but that the cause which has 
power sufficient to conserve a thing external to 
it must with all the more reason conserve itself 
by its own proper power, and so exist per se. 

Moreover when it is said that all limitation 
is due to a cause,^ while I hold that to be a real 
fact, I maintain that it is hardly expressed in 
proper terms, and that the difficulty is not 
solved; for, properly speaking, hmitation is 
only the negation of a greater perfection, and 
this negation does not come from a cause but 
is the very thing so limited. But though it be 
true that every limited thing depends on a 
cause, yet that is not self-evident, but must be 
deduced from something else; for, as this subtle 
theologian well replies, a thing can be limited 
in two ways, either by that which produced it 
not having given it more perfection, or because 
its nature is such that it can only receive a cer- 
tain amount, as e.g. in the case of the triangle, 
which by its nature can only have three sides. 
But it seems to me to be self-evident that 
everything that exists springs either from a 
cause or from itself considered as a cause; for, 
since we understand not only what existence is, 
but also what negation of existence is, we can- 
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not feign that anything exists -per se as to which 
no reason can be given regarding why it exists 
rather than does not exist; hence there is no 
reason for not interpreting self-originated in 
the sense in which it implies causal power, that 
power, to wit, which passes all bounds, and 
which, as we can easily prove, can be found in 
God alone. 

As to what my opponent finally grants* me, 
it is a principle which, though admitting no 
question, is yet commonly so little taken into 
consideration and is so effective in rescuing all 
Philosophy from the obscurity of darkness, 
that by confirming it by his authority the learned 
Doctor does much to further my endeavour. 

But prudently he here enquires whether I 
know the infinite distinctly and clearly;"^ and al- 
though I have tried to anticipate this objec- 
tion, yet it occurs so spontaneously to each 
one, that it is worth while to give it a detailed 
reply. Therefore here, to start with, I shall say 
that the infinite qud infinite is in nowise com- 
prehended, but that nevertheless it is under- 
stood, in so far as clearly and distinctly to un- 
derstand a thing to be such that no limits can 
be found in it is to understand clearly that it is 
infinite. 

Here indeed I distinguish between the in- 
definite and the infinite, and that alone do I, 
properly speaking, call infinite in which no- 
where are Umits to be found; in this sense God 
alone is infinite. That moreover in which only 
in a certain aspect do I recognize no limit, as 
e.g. the extension of imaginary space, the many 
in number, or the divisibility of the parts of 
quantity, and other similar things, I call in- 
deed indefinite but not infinite, because such 
things are not limitless in every respect. 

Besides that, I distinguish between the for- 
mal notion of the infinite or infinity and the 
thing which is infinite; for as for infinity, even 
though we understand it to have as much posi- 
tive reality as may be, yet we understand it 
only in a certain negative fashion, from the 
fact, namely, that we perceive no limitation in 
the thing; but the thing itself which is infinite 
is indeed positively understood, though not 
adequately, i.e. we do not comprehend the 
whole of what is intelligible in it. But it is just 
as when gazing at the sea, we are said to behold 
it, though our sight does not cover it all nor 
measures its immensity; if indeed we view it 
from a distance in such a way as to take in the 
whole with a single glance, we see it only con- 
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fusedly, as we have a confused image of a 
chiliagon, when taking in all its sides at the 
same time; but if from near at hand wc fix our 
glance on one portion of the sea, this act of 
vision can be clear and di.stinct, just as the 
image of a chiliagon may be, if it takes in only 
one or two of the figui-e's sides. By similar rea- 
soning I admit along with all theologians that 
God cannot be comprehended by the human 
mind, and also that he cannot be distinctly 
known by those who try mentally to gi-asp 
Him at once in His entirety, and view Him, as 
it were, from a distance. This was the sense in 
which, in the words of St. Thomai^ in the pa^ 
sage quoted,® the knowledge of God was said to 
be found in us only in a certain confused way, 
But those who try to attend to His perfections 
singly, and intend not so much to comprehend 
them as to admire tlicui and to employ all the 
power of their mind in contom])lating them, 
will assuredly find in Him a much ampler and 
readier supply of the matcj-ial for clear and 
distinct cognition than in any created things. 

Neither docs St. ThomaB here deny this con- 
tention, as is clear from hia affirming in the 
following article that the existence of God is 
demonstrable. Moreover, wherever I have said 
that God can be clearly and diHtinctly known, 
I have understood this to api)ly only to this 
finite cognition of ours, which is proportionate 
to the diminutive capacity of our minds. Be- 
sides, there was no reason for imdorstauding 
otherwise in order to prove the truth of the 
propositions I have maintained, as will easily 
be noticed if people take heed that I have 
affirmed the doctrine in dispute only in two 
places, to wit where the question was asked 
whether, in the idea we form of God, there is 
anything real or only the negation of reality 
(as for example in the idea of cold nothing else 
is found than the negation of heat), a point 
which gives rise to no dispute [although we do 
not comprehend the infinite];^ and again this 
doctrine appeared in the passage where I as- 
serted that existence appertained to the notion 
of a being of the highest perfection, just as 
much as three sides to the notion of a triangle, 
a fact which can be understood without our 
having an adequate knowledge of God. 

My opponent here compares one® of my ar- 
guments with another of Bt. Thomas’s, so, as it 
were to force me to show which of the two has 
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the more force. This I seem to be able to do 
with a good enough grace, because neither did 
St. Thomas use that argument as his own, nor 
does he draw the same conclusion from it; con- 
sequently there is nothing here in which I am 
at variance with the Angehc Doctor. He him- 
self asked whether the existence of God is in 
itself known to man, i.e. whether it is obvious 
to each single indmdual; he denies this, and I 
along with him. Now the argument to which 
he puts himself in opposition can be thus pro- 
pounded. When we understand what it is the 
word God signifies, we understand that it is that, 
than which nothing greater can he conceived, hut 
to exist in reality as well as in the mind is greater 
than to exist in the mind alone; hence, when the 
meaning of the word God is understood, it is un- 
derstood that God exists in fact as well as in the 
understanding. Here there is a manifest error 
in the form of the argument; for the only con- 
clusion to be drawn is — hence, when we under- 
stand what the word God tneans, we understand 
that it means that God exists in fact as well as in 
the mind: but because a word implies some- 
thing, that is no reason for this being true. My 
argument, however, was of the following kind 
— That which we clearly and distinctly under- 
stand to belong to the true and immutable na- 
ture of anything, its essence, or form, can be 
truly affirmed of that thing; but, after we have 
with sufficient accuracy investigated the na- 
ture of God, we clearly and distinctly under- 
stand that to exist belongs to His true and im- 
mutable nature; therefore we can with truth 
affirm of God that He exists. This is at least a 
legitimate conclusion. But besides this the ma- 
jor premise cannot be denied, because it was 
previously^ conceded that whatever we clearly 
and distinctly perceive is true. The minor alone 
remains, and in it there is, I confess, no little 
difficulty. This is firstly because we are so 
much accustomed to distinguish existence from 
essence in the case of other things, that we do 
not with sufficient readiness notice how exist- 
ence belongs to the essence of God in a greater 
degree than in the case of other things. Fur- 
ther, because we do not distinguish that which 
belongs to the true and immutable nature of a 
thing from that which we by a mental fiction 
assign to it, even if we do fairly clearly per- 
ceive that existence belongs to God’s essence, 
we nevertheless do not conclude that God ex- 
ists, because we do not know whether His es- 
sence is true and immutable or only a fiction 
we invent. 
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But, in order to remove the first part of this 
difficulty we must distinguish betw^een possible 
and necessary existence, and note that in the 
concept or idea of everji;hing that is clearly 
and distinctly conceived, possible existence is 
contained, but necessary existence never, ex- 
cept in the idea of God alone. For I am sure 
that all who diligently attend to this diversity 
between the idea of God and that of aU other 
things, will perceive that, even though other 
things are indeed conceived only as existing, 
yet it does not thence follo-w that they do exist, 
but only that they may exist, because we do 
not conceive that there is any necessity for 
actual existence being conjoined with their 
other properties; but, because we understand 
that actual existence is necessarily and at all 
times linked to God’s other attributes, it fol- 
lows certainly that God exists. 

Further, to clear away the rest of the diffi- 
culty, we must observe that those ideas which 
do not contain a true and immutable nature, 
but only a fictitious one due to a mental syn- 
thesis, can be by that same mind analysed, not 
merely by abstraction (or restriction of the 
thought) but by a clear and distinct mental 
operation; hence it will be clear that those 
things which the understanding cannot so ana- 
lyse have not been put together by it. For ex- 
ample, when I think of a winged horse, or of a 
lion actually existing, or of a triangle inscribed 
in a square, I easily understand that I can on 
the contrary think of a horse without wings, of 
a lion as not existing and of a triangle apart 
from a square, and so forth, and that hence 
these things have no true and immutable na- 
ture. But if I t hink of the triangle or the square 
(I pass by for the present the lion and the 
horse, because their natures are not wholly in- 
telligible to us), then certainly whatever I rec- 
ognise as being contained in the idea of the 
triangle, as that its angles are equal to right, 
etc., I shall truly affirm of the triangle; and 
similarly I shall aflSrm of the square whatso- 
ever I find in the idea of it. For though I can 
think of the triangle, though stripping from it 
the equality of its angles to two right, yet I 
cannot deny that attribute of it by any clear 
and distinct mental operation, i.e. when I my- 
self rightly understand what I say. Besides, if 
I think of a triangle inscribed in a square, not 
meaning to ascribe to the square that which 
belongs to the triangle alone, or to assign to the 
triangle the properties of the square, but for 
the purpose only of examining that which 
arises from the conjunction of the two, the 
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nature of that composite will be not less true 
and iromutable than that of the square or tri- 
angle alone; and hence it will be right to affirm 
that the square cannot be less than double the 
inscribed triangle, together with the similar 
properties which belong to the nature of this 
composite figure. 

But if I think that existence is contained in 
the idea of a body of the highest perfection, 
because it is a greater perfection to exist in 
reality as well as in the mind than to exist in 
the intellect alone, I cannot then conclude that 
this utterly perfect body exists, but merely 
that it may exist; for I can well enough recog- 
nize that that idea has been put together by 
my mind uniting together all corporeal perfec- 
tions, and that existence does not arise out of 
its other corporeal perfections, because it (ex- 
istence) can be equally well affirmed and de- 
nied of them. Nay, because when I examine 
this idea of body I see in it no force by means 
of which it may produce or preserve itself, I 
rightly conclude that necessary existence, 
which alone is here in question, does not belong 
to the nature of a body, howsoever perfect it 
may be, any more than it belongs to the nature 
of a mountain not to have a valley, or any 
more than it pertains to the nature of a tri- 
angle to have its angles greater than two right 
angles. But now, if we ask not about a body 
but about a thing (of whatever sort this thing 
may turn out to be) which has all those perfec- 
tions which can exist together, whether exist- 
ence must be included in the number of these 
perfections we shall at first be in doubt, be- 
cause our mind, being finite, and not accustom- 
ed to consider them unless separately, will per- 
chance not at first see how necessary is the 
bond between them. But yet if we attentively 
consider whether existence is congruous with a 
being of the highest perfection, and what sort 
of existence is so, we shall be able clearly and 
distinctly to perceive in the first place that pos- 
sible existence is at least predicable of it, as it 
is of all other things of which we have a dis- 
tinct idea, even of those things which are com- 
posed by a fiction of the mind. Further, be- 
cause we cannot think of God’s existence as 
being possible, without at the same time, and 
by taking heed of His immeasurable pow- 
er, acknowledging that He can exist by His 
own might, we hence conclude that He really 
exists and has existed from all eternity; for the 
light of nature makes it most plain that what 
can exist by its own power always exists. And 
thus we shall understand that necessary exist- 


ence is comprised in the idea of a being of the 
highest power, not by any intellectual fiction 
but because it belongs to the true and immu! 
table nature of that being to exist. We shall at 
the same time easily perceive that that all- 
powerful being must comprivse in himself all 
the other i>erfcctionB that arc (iontaiued in the 
idea of God, and hence those by their ownna- 
ture and without any mental fiction are con- 
joined together and exist in Clod. 

All this is manifest to one wl>o ennsiders the 
matter attentively, au<l it din'ers fi’om what I 
have already written only in the method of ex- 
planation adopted, which 1 have intentionally 
altered in order to suit a divcrsit.y of intelli- 
gences. But I shall not d(u»y that this argument 
is such that those who do not bethink them- 
selves of all those considerations tliat go to 
prove it, will very readily tak(i it for a sophism; 
hence at the outset I liad much doubt as to 
whether I should use it, fearing that those who 
did not attain to it might be givtiii an oppor- 
tunity of cavilling about the rest. But since 
there are two ways only of proving the exist- 
ence of God, one by nujans of the elTocts due 
to liim, the other by bis esseiuie or nature, and 
as I gave the former ex})la.nation in the third 
Meditation as well as 1 could, I considered that 
I should not aftcrw.ards omit l.he other proof. 

In the matter of the formal distimd-ion which 
the learned Theologian (daims to draw from 
Scotus,^ my reply is briefly to the cfTcet that 
this distinction in no way dilTcrs fi-om a modal 
one, and ap]fiics only to imiompletc entities, 
which I have accurately flomar(!atod from 
complete beings. This is sullic.icnt to cause one 
thing to be conceived separately and as dis- 
tinct from another by the absti-acting action of 
a mind when it conceive.^ tlm thing inade- 
quately, without sufficing to (iuiiso two things 
to be thought of so distinctly and separately 
that we understand each to be an entity in it- 
self and diverse from every other; in order that 
we may do this a real distinction is absolutely 
necessary. Thus, for example, there is a formal 
distinction between the motion and the figure 
of the same body, and I can (luitc well think of 
the motion without the figure and of the figure 
apart from the motion and of either ajiart from 
the body; but nevertheless I cannot tliink of 
the motion in a complete manner ai)art from 
the thing in which the motion exists nor of the 
figure in isolation from the object which has 
the figure; nor finally can I feign that anything 
incapable of having figure can possess motion, 
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or that what is incapable of movement has 
figure. So it is also that neither can I under- 
stand justice apart from a just being, or com- 
passion apart from the compassionate; nor 
may I imagine that the same being as is just 
cannot be compassionate. But yet I under- 
stand in a complete manner what body is [that 
is to say I conceive of body as a complete 
thing], merely by thinking that it is extended, 
has figure, can move, etc., and by denying of it 
everytliing which belongs to the nature of 
mind. Conversely, also, I understand that mind 


is something complete which doubts, knows, 
wishes, etc., although I deny that anjihing 
belongs to it which is contained in the idea of 
body. But this could not be unless there were 
a real distinction between mind and body. 

This is my answer, gentlemen, to your 
friend's subtle and most seniceable criticisms. 
If it still is defective, I ask to be informed 
about the omissions or the blunders it con- 
tains. To secure this from my critic through 
your good offices would be to have a great 
kindness conferred upon me. 
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Sir, 

Yotir endeavour to maintain the caitse of the 
Author of all things against a new race of rebel- 
lious giants has sped so well, that henceforth mm 
of worth ‘tnay hope that in future there will be 
none who, after attentive study of your Medita- 
tions, will not confess that an eternal divine Be- 
ing does exist, on whom all things depend, lienee 
we have decided to draw your attention to certain 
passages noted beneath and to reguest you to shed 
such light upon them that nothing will remain in 
your work which, if at all demonstrable, is not 
clearly 'proved. For, since you have for so many 
years so exercised your mind by continual medi- 
tation, that matters which to others seem doubtful 
and obscure are to you most evident, and you per- 
haps know them by a simple intuitive act of 
mind, wiihout noticing the indistinctness that the 
same facts have for others, it will be well to bring 
h^ore your notice those things which need to be 
more clearly and fully explained and demon- 
stated. This done, there will scarce remain any- 
one to deny that those arguments of yours, en- 
tered upon for the purpose of promoting the 
greater glory of Qod and vast benefit to all man- 
kind, have the force of demonstrations. 

In the first place, pray remember that it was 
not as an actual fact and in reality, but merely 
by a mental fiction, that you so stoutly resisted 
the claim of all bodies to he more than phantasms, 
in order that you might draw the conclusion that 
you were merely a thinking being; for otherwise 
there is perhaps a risk you might believe that you 
could draw the conchmon that you were in truth 
nothing other than mind, or thought, or a think- 
ing being. This we find worthy of mention only 
in connection with the first two Meditations, in 
which you show clearly that it is at least certain 
that you, who think, exist. But let us pause a 
little here. Up to this point you know that you are 
a being that thinks; but you do not know what 
this thinking thing is. What if that were a body 
which by its various motions and encounters pro- 
duces that which we call thought? For, granted 
that you rejected the claim of every sort of body, 
you may have been deceived in this, because you 

^The title of the French translation is “The 
Second Objections Collected by the Rev. Father 
Mersenne from the Utterances of Divers Theo- 
logians and Philosophers.” 


did. not rule out yourself, who are a hotly. For htno 
will you prove that a body canrwt think, or that 
its bodily motions are not thought ittself? Possibly 
even, the whole bodily sajsknn, which you imagine 
yo-ii have rejected, or some of its parts, say the 
parts composing Ihe bra, in, can unite to produce 
those motions which we call thoughts. “/ am o 
thinking thing,” you say; hut who knows but you 
are a corporeal motion, or a body in motion? 

Secondly, from the idea of a Bu'pi'cme Bdng, 
which, you contend, cannot be by you pmdued, 
you are hold enough to infer the 7icces,sary exis- 
tence of thcHupreme Being from which alone can 
come that idea that your mind perceives} Yet we 
find in our oum selves n s^ujficient ham on whieli 
abne to erect that said idea, even though that 
Supreme Being did not exist, or v'e were ignorant 
of its existence and did 7iot even ihmk of it though 
it did exist. Do / not .see that f, in thinking, han 
some degree of perfecHon? And tlimfw'c I cortr 
elude that others be,sides me have n similar de- 
gree, and hence I ha.ve a basis on which to con- 
stTnict the thought of any 7mmher of degrees and 
so to add one degree of perfection to anollwr to in- 
finity, just as, given the existmee of a single de- 
gree of light or heat, I can add n7id imagine jresh 
degrees up to infinity. Why, on similar reason- 
irtg, can I not add, to any degree of bang that 1 
perceive in myself, any other degree I please, and 
Old of the whole nmnher capable of addition con- 
struct ihe idea of a perfect being? "But,” you say, 
"an effect can have no dcg7'ee of perfection at 
reality which has not previously existed in iU 
cause.” In reply we urge (passing by the fact that 
experience shows us that flies and other animals, 
or even plmis are produced by the sun, rain and 
the earth, in which life, a nobler thing than any 
merely corporeal grade of being, docs not exist, 
and that hence an effect can derive frQ7n its caim 
some reality which yet is not found in the cause) 
that that idea is nothing hut an enliiy of reason, 
which has no more Twhility than your mind ilmt 
thinks it. Besides this, how do you know that that 
idea would have come before yo7ir mind if you 
had not been nurtured among men of culture, but 
had passed all your life in S07ne desert spot! 
Have you not derived it fro7n reflections jmevir 
ously entertained, /rom books, from interchange 
of converse with your friends, etc., not from your 

»Cf. Med. HI, p. 86. 
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ovm mind alone or from a Supreme Being who 
exists? You must therefore prove more clearly 
that that idea could not present itself to you unless 
a Supreme Being did exist; though whenyou show 
this we shall all confess ourselves vanquished. 
But it seems to be shown clearly that that idea 
springs from previous notions by the fact that the 
natives of Canada, the Hurons, and other sav- 
ages, have no idea in their minds such as this, 
which is one that you can farm from a previous 
survey of corporeal things, in such a way that 
your idea refers only to this corporeal world, 
which embraces all the perfections that you can 
imagine; hence you would have up to this point no 
grounds as yet for inferring more than an entirely 
perfect corporeal Entity, unless you were to add 
something else conducting us to the [knowledge of 
the] incorporeal or spiritual. Let us add that you 
can construct the idea of an angel {just as you can 
form the notion of a supremely perfect being) with- 
out that idea being caused in you by a [really exist- 
ing] angel; though the angel has more perfection 
than you have. But you do not possess the idea of 
God any more than that of an infinite number or of 
an infinite line; and though you did possess this, 
yet there could be no such number. Put along with 
this the contention that the idea of the unity and 
simplicity of a sole perfection which embraces all 
other perfections, is merely the product of the rea- 
soning mind, and is formed in the same way as 
other universal unities,which do not existinfactbut 
merely in the understanding, as is illustrated by the 
cases of genetic, transcendental and other unities. 

Thirdly, since you are not yet certain of the 
aforesaid existerwe of God, and yet according to 
your statement, cannot be certain of anything or 
know anything clearly and distinctly unless pre- 
viously you knew certainly and clearly that God 
exists, it follows that you cannot clearly and dis- 
tinctly know that you are a thinking thing, since, 
according to you, that knowledge depends on the 
clear knowledge of the existence of God, the 
proof of which you have not yet reached at that 
point where you draw the conclusion that you 
have a clear knowledge of what you are. 

Take this also, that while an Atheist knows 
clearly and distinctly that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right, yet he is far from 
believing in the existence of God; in fact he denies 
it, because if God existed there would be a su- 
preme existence, a highest good, i.e. an infinite 
Being. Bui the infinite in every type of perfection 
precludes the existence of anything else whatso- 
ever it be, e.g. of every variety of entity and good, 
nay even every sort of non-entity and evil; whereas 
there are in existence many entities, many good 


things, as well as many non-entities and many 
evil things. We consider that you should give a 
sohdion of this objection, lest the impious should 
still have some case left them. 

Fourthly, you deny that God lies or deceives: 
whereas some schoolmen may be found who af- 
firm this. Thus Gabriel,^ Ariminensis,^ and 
others think that in the absolute sense of the ex- 
pression God does utter falsehoods, i.e. what is 
the opposite of His intention and contrary to that 
which He has decreed; as when He uncondition- 
ally announced to the people of Nineveh through 
the Prophet, Yet forty days and Nineveh shall 
be destroyed; and when in many other cases He 
declared things that by no means came to pass, 
because His words were not meant to correspond 
with His intention or His decree. But, if God 
could harden the heart of Pharaoh and blind his 
eyes, if He comniunicated to His Prophets a spirit 
of lying, whence do you conclude that we cannot 
be deceived by Him? May not God so deal with 
men as a physician treats his patients, or as a 
father his children, dissimulation being employed 
in both cases, and that wisely and with profit? 
For if God showed to us His truth undimmed, 
what eyes, what mental vision could endure it? 

Yet it is true that it is not necessary for God to 
contrive deception in order for you to be deceived 
in the things which you think you clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceive, if the cause of the illusion may re- 
side in you yourself, provided only that you are 
unaware of the fact. What if your nature be such 
as to be continually, or at least very frequently de- 
ceived? But what evidence is there that you are 
not deceived and cannot be deceived in those matr 
ters whereof you have clear and distinct knowl- 
edge? How often have we not experienced the 
fact that a man has been deceived in those matters 
of which he believed that he had knowledge as 
plain as daylight? Hence we think that this prin- 
ciple of clear and distinct knowledge should be 
explained so clearly and distinctly that no one of 
sound mind may ever be deceived in matters that 
he believes himself to know clearly and distinctly; 
apart from this condition we cannot yet make out 
that there is a possibility of certitude in any de- 
gree attaching to your thinking or to the thoughts 
of the human race. 

Fifthly, if the will never goes astray or errs, so 
long as it follows the clear and distinct knowledge 
of the mind that governs it, but exposes itself to 
danger if guided by a mental conception which is 
not clear and distinct, note that the following con- 

^Gabriel Biel, fifteenth century, “the last of the 
Scholastics.” 

^Gregory of Rimini, fourteenth century. 
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sequences enme: — a Turk or any other infidel 
does not only not err because he does not embrace 
the Christian [and Catholic] Religion, but in ad- 
dition to this he does err if he does embrace it, 
since he does not apprehend its truth either clearly 
or distinctly. Nay, if this canon of yours is true, 
there will he practically nothing which the will 
may permissibly embrace, since there is hardly 
anything known to us with that clearness and 
distinctness that you want for a certitude that no 
doubt can shake. Beware then lest, in your desire 
to befriend the truth you do not prove too much, 
and, instead of establishing it, overthrow it. 

Sixthly, in your reply to the preceding set of 
objections you appear to have gone astray in the 
drawing of your conclusion. This was how you 
propounded your argument — ^We may truly af- 
firm of anything, that which we clearly and 
distinctively perceive to belong to its true and 
immutable nature; but (after we have investi- 
gated with sufficient accuracy what God is) we 
clearly and distinctly understand that to exist 
belongs to the nature of God.^ The proper con- 
clusion would have been : — ^therefore (after we 
have investigated with sufficient accuracy 
what God is) we can truly affirm that to exist 
belongs to God’s nature. Whence it does not fol- 
low that God actually exists, but only that He 
ought to exist if His nature were anything possi- 
ble or not coniradiciory; that is to say, that the 
nature or essence of God cannot be conceived 
apart from His existence and hence, as a conse- 
quence, if that essence is real, God exists as an 
actual fact. All this may be reduced to that argu- 
ment which is stated by others in the following 
terms : — If it is not a contradiction that God 
exists, it is certain that He exists; but His ex- 
istence is not a contradiction; hence, etc. But 
a difficulty occurs in the mirwr premise, which 
states that God’s existence is not a contradiction, 
since our critics either profess to doubt the truth 
of this or deny it. Moreover that little dame in 

^Cf. Eeply to Obj. i, p. 112, 


your argument (“after we have sufficiently in. 
vestigated the nature of God”) assumes as inn 
something that all do not believe; and you knm 
that you yourself confess that you can appreheti 
the infinite only inadequately. The same tkim 
must be said in the case of each and any of Gois 
attributes: for, since everything in God is uUetly 
infinite, what mind can comprehend, the sniaJki 
fragment of what exists m God except in a man- 
ner that is utterly inadequate? How then can yim 
have “investigated with siidicient dearness and 
distinctness what God is”? 

Seventhly, you say not one word [in your 
Med.italions\ about the im.mortality of the human 
soul, which nevertheless you should above dll 
things have proved and demon.strated as against 
those men — themselves unworthy of mimortality 
— who completely deny it and perchance have an 
enmity against it. But over and above this you do 
not seem to have sujftdcnlly proved the distinctness 
of the soul from every species of body, as we have 
already saidin our firstcriiicism,; to which we now 
add that it does not seem, to follow from the distm- 
lion you draw betwee?! it and the body that it is in- 
corruptible or immortal. What if its nature he lin- 
itedbythedurationof the life of the body, and God 
has granted it only such a supply of force and has 
so measured out its cxiste7ice that, in the cessa- 
tion of the corporeal life, it must come to an endl 

These, Sir, are the difficidties on which we re- 
quest you to shed light, in order that it may he 
profitable for each and all to read your M editor 
tions, containing as they do so much subUety 
and, in our opinion, so much truth. This is why 
it would be well worth the doing if, hard upon 
your solution of the dijl'iculties, you advanced as 
premises certain definitions, postulates and axi- 
oms, and thence drew conclusions, conducting the 
whole proof by the geometrical method, in the use 
of which you are so highly expert. Thus would 
you cause each reader to have everything in his 
mind, as it were at a single glance, and to be pene- 
trated throughout with a sense of the Divine being. 


REPLY TO 

THE SECOND SET OF OBJECTIONS 


Gentlembit, 

I had much pleasure in reading the criti- 
cisms you have passed on my little book deal- 
ing with First Philosophy; and I recognise the 
friendly disposition towards me that you dis- 


play, united as it is with piety towards God 
and a zeal to promote His glory. I cannot be 
otherwise than glad not only that you should 
think my arguments worthy of your scrutiny, 
but also that you bring forward nothing in 
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opposition to them to which I do not seem to 
be able quite easily to reply. 

FIRSTLY, you warn me to remember that it 
was not actmlly but merely by a menUil fiction 
that I rejected the claim of bodies to he more than 
phantasms, in order to draw the conclusion that 
I was merely a thinking being, so as to avoid 
thinking that it was a consequence of this that I 
was really nothing more than mind} But in the 
Second Meditation I have already shown that 
I bore this in mind sufficiently; here are the 
words; — But perhaps it is the case that these very 
things, which I thus suppose to be non-existent 
because they are unknown to me, do not in very 
truth differ from that self which I know. I cannot 
tell; this is not the subject 1 am now discussing, 
etc.^ By these words I meant expressly to warn 
the reader that in that passage I did not as yet 
ask whether the mind was distinct from the 
body, but was merely investigating these 
properties of mind of which I am able to attain 
to sure and evident knowledge. And, since I 
discovered many such properties, I can only in 
a qualified sense admit what you subjoin, 
namely. That I am yet ignorant as to what a 
thinking thing is,® For though I confess that as 
yet I have not discovered whether that think- 
ing thing is the same as the body or something 
diverse from it, I do not, on that account, ad- 
mit that I have no knowledge of the mind. 
Who has ever had such an acquaintance with 
anything as to know that there was absolutely 
nothing in it of which he was not aware? But 
in proportion as we perceive more in anything, 
the better do we say we know it; thus we have 
more knowledge of those men with whom we 
have lived a long time, than of those whose 
face merely we have seen or whose name we 
have heard, even though they too are not said 
to be absolutely unknown. It is in this sense 
that I think I have demonstrated that the 
mind, considered apart from what is custom- 
arily attributed to the body, is better known 
than the body viewed as separate from the 
mind; and this alone was what I intended to 
maintain. 

But I see what you hint at, namely, that 
since I have written only six Meditations on 
First Philosophy my readers ■will marvel that 
in the first two no further conclusion is reached 
than that I have just now mentioned, and 
that hence they will think the Meditations to 

^Cf, Obj. II, p, 116. 

2Cf. Med. 11 , p. 79. 

®Cf. Obj. II, p. 116. 


be too meagre, and unworthy of publication. 
To this I reply merely that I have no fear that 
anyone who reads with judgment w’hat I have 
written should have occasion to suspect that 
my matter gave out; and moreover it appeared 
highly reasonable to confine to separate Medi- 
tations matters which demand a particular 
attention and must be considered apart from 
others. 

Nothing conduces more to the obtaining of 
a secure knowledge of reality than a previous 
accustoming of ourselves to entertain doubts 
especially about corporeal things; and although 
I had long ago seen several books written by 
the Academics and Sceptics about this subject 
and felt some disgust in serving up again this 
stale dish, I could not for the above reasons re- 
fuse to allot to this subject one wffiole Medita- 
tion. I should be pleased also if my readers 
would expend not merely the little time which 
is required for reading it, in thinking over the 
matter of ivhich the Meditation treats, but 
would give months, or at least weeks, to this, 
before going on further; for in this "way the 
rest of the work will yield them a much richer 
harvest. 

Further, since our previous ideas of what 
belongs to the mind have been wholly confused 
and mixed up with the ideas of sensible objects, 
and this was the first and chief reason why 
none of the propositions asserted of God and 
the soul could be understood with sufficient 
clearness, I thought I should perform some- 
thing worth the doing if I showed how the 
properties or qualities of the soul are to be 
distinguished from those of the body. For al- 
though many have already maintained that, 
in order to understand the facts of metaphys- 
ics, the mind must be abstracted from the 
senses, no one hitherto, so far as I know, has 
shown how this is to be done. The true, and in 
my judgment, the only way to do this is found 
in my second Meditation, but such is its na- 
ture that it is not enough to have once seen 
how it goes; much time and many repetitions 
are required if we w’ould, by forming the con- 
trary habit of distinguishing intellectual from 
corporeal matters, for at least a few days, 
obliterate the life-long custom of confounding 
them. This appeared to me to be a very sound 
reason for treating of nothing further in the 
said Meditation. 

But besides this you here ask how I prove 
that a body cannot think.* Pardon me if I reply 
that I have not yet given ground for the rais- 

♦Cf. p. 116. 
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ing of tbis question, for I first treat of it in the 
sixth Meditation. Here are the words: — In or- 
der that I may he sure that one thing is diverse 
from another^ it is siiffident that I should he able 
to conceive the one apart from the others etc., and 
shortly afterwards I say: Although I have a 
body very closely conjoined with me, yet since, on 
the one hand, I have a clear and distinct idea of 
myself, in so far as I am a thinking thing and 
not extended; and, on the other hand, I have a 
distinct idea of the body in so far as it is an ex- 
tended, not a blinking thing, it is certain that I 
(that is the mind [or soul, by which I am what 
I am]) am really distinct from my body and can 
exist without it} It is easy from this to pass to 
the following: — everything that can think is 
mind or is called mind, hut, since mind and body 
are really distinct, no body is a mind; hence no 
body can think. 

I do not here see what you are able to deny. 
Do you deny that in order to recognise a real 
distinctness between objects it is sufficient for 
us to conceive one of them clearly apart from 
the other? If so, offer us some surer token of 
real distinction. I believe that none such can 
be found. What will you say? That those 
things are really distinct each of which can 
exist apart from the other. But once more I 
ask how you will know that one thing can be 
apart from the other; this, in order to be a sign 
of the distinctness, should be known. Perhaps 
you will say that it is given to you by the 
senses, since you can see, touch, etc., the one 
thing while the other is absent. But the trust- 
worthiness of the senses is inferior to that of 
the intellect, and it is in many ways possible 
for one and the same thing to appear under 
various guises or in several places or in differ- 
ent manners, and so to be taken to be two 
things. And finally# if you bear in mind what 
was said at the end of the second Meditation* 
about wax, you will see that, properly speaking, 
not even are bodies themselves perceived by 
sense, but that they are perceived by the intel- 
lect alone, so that there is no difference between 
perceiving by sense one tiling apart from an- 
other, and having an idea of one thing and 
understanding that that idea is not the same 
as an idea of something else. Moreover, thjB 
knowledge can be drawn from no other source 
than the fact that the one thing is perceived 
apart from the other; nor can this be known 
with certainty unless the ideas in each case are 
clear and distinct. Hence that sign you offer of 

^Cf. Med. VI, pp. 98-99. 

*Cf. Med. II, p. 80 Sqq. 
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real distinctness must be reduced to my ctj. 
terion in order to be infallible. 

But if any peoiile dtuiy tbni they have dis- 
tinct ideas of mind and body, I can do nothing 
further than iisk tliom to give suflioiont atten. 
tion to what is said in the sc'cnud Meditation 
I beg them to note that the opinion they perl 
chance hold, namely, tliat the jiarts of the 
brain join their ft)r(;es with the soul to form 
thoughts, has not arisen from any positive 
ground, but only from the fact that they have 
never had experience of separation from the 
body, and have not seldom be(‘,n hindered by 
it m their ojicrations, and tliut similarly if any- 
one had from infancy continually worn irons 
on his legs, he would think that those irons 
were part of his own body and that he needed 
them in order to walk. 

SECONDLY, when you say tliat in ourselves 
there is a sujiicicnt foundation on which to cotir 
struct the idea of (lod, your assertion in no way 
conflicts with my opinion. I myself at the end 
of the third Meditation have exjiressely said 
that this idea is innate in n/c,® or alternatively 
that it comes to me from no other source than 
myself. I admit that we could form this very 
idea, though we did not know that a supreme 
being existed,'^ but not that wo could do so if it 
were in fact non-cxisient, for on the contrary I 
have notified that the whole force of m,y argu- 
ment lies in the fact that the capacity for con- 
structing such an idea could not exist in me, un- 
less 1 were created by God.^ 

Neither does what you say about flies, 
plants, etc., tend to prove that there can be 
, any degree of perfection in the effect which has 
not antecedently existed in the cause. For it is 
certain that either there is no perfection in ani- 
mals that lack reason, which docs not exist 
also in inanimate bodies; or that, if such do 
exist, it comes to them from elsewhere, and 
that sun, rain and earth are not their adequate 
causes. It would also be highly irrational for 
anyone, simply because he did not notice any 
cause co-operating in the production of a fly, 
which had as many degrees of perfection as the 
fly, though meanwhile he was not sure that no 
cause beyond those he has noticed is at work, 
to make this an occasion for doubting a truth 
which, as I shall directly explain in greater de- 
tail, the light of Nature itself makes manifest. 

To this I add that what you say by way of 

*Cf. Med. m, p. 88. 
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objection about flies, being drawn from a con- 
sideration of material things, could not occur 
to people who, following my Meditations, 
withdraw their thoughts from the things of 
sense with a view to maki ng a start with 
philosophical thinking. 

There is also no more force in the objection 
you make in calling our idea of God an entity 
formed by thinking. For, firstly, it is not true 
that it is an ens rationis in the sense in which 
that means something non-existent, but only 
in the sense in which every mental operation 
is an ens rationis, meaning by this something 
that issues from thought; this entire world 
also could be called an entity formed by the 
divine thought, i.e. an entity created by a 
simple act of the divine mind. Secondly, I have 
already sufiiciently insisted in various places 
that what I am concerned -with is only the per- 
fection of the idea or its objective reality which, 
not less than the objective artifice in the idea 
of a machine of highly ingenious device, re- 
quires a cause in which is actually contained 
ever3dhing that it, though only objectively, 
comprises. 

I really do not see what can be added to 
make it clearer that that idea could not be 
present in my consciousness unless a supreme 
being existed, except that the reader might by 
attending more diligently to what I have wri^ 
ten, free himself of the prejudices that per- 
chance overwhelm his natural light, and might 
accustom his mind to put trust in ultimate 
principles, than which nothing can be more 
true or more evident, rather than in the ob- 
scure and false opinions which, however, long 
usage has fixed in his mind. 

That there is nothing in the effect, that has not 
existed in a similar or in some higher form in the 
cause, is a first principle than which none 
clearer can be entertained. The common truth 
‘‘from nothing, nothing comes” is identical with 
it. For, if we allow that there is something in 
the effect which did not exist in the cause, we 
must grant also that this something has been 
created by nothing; again the only reason why 
nothing cannot be the cause of a thing, is that 
in such a cause there would not be the same 
thing as existed in the effect. 

It is a first principle that the whole of the reali- 
ty or perfection that exists only objectively in 
ideas must exist in them formally or in a su- 
perior manner in their causes. It is on this alone 
we wholly rely, when belie\’ing that things sit- 
uated outside the mind have real existence; for 
what should have led us to suspect their exist- 
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ence except the fact that the ideas of them 
were borne in on the mind by means of the 
senses? 

But it will become clear to those who give 
sufficient attention to the matter and accom- 
pany me far in my reflections, that we possess 
the idea of a supreme and perfect being, and 
also that the objective reality of this idea ex- 
ists in us neither formally nor eminently. A 
truth, however, which depends solely on being 
grasped by another’s thought, cannot be forced 
on a listless mind. 

Now, from these arguments we derive it as 
a most evident conclusion that God exists. But 
for the sake of those whose natural light is so 
exceeding small that they do not see this first 
principle, viz. that every perfection existing ob- 
jectively in an idea must exist actually in some- 
thing that causes that idea, I have demonstrated 
in a way more easily grasped an identical con- 
clusion, from the fact that the mind possessing 
tlmt idea cannot be self-derived ; and I cannot 
in consequence see what more is wanted to se- 
cure your admission that I have prevailed. 

Moreover, there is no force in your plea, that 
perchance the idea that conveys to me my 
knowledge of God has come from notions preid- 
ously entertained, from books, from conversations 
with friends, etc., not from my own mind alone?- 
For the argument takes the same course as it 
follows in my own case, if I raise the question 
whether those from whom I am said to have 
acquired the idea have derived it from them- 
selves or from anyone else; the conclusion will 
be always the same, that it is God from whom 
it first originated. 

The objection you subjoin, that the idea of 
God can be constructed out of a previous survey 
of corporeal things,^ seems to be no nearer the 
truth than if you should say that we have no 
faculty of hearing, but have attained to a 
knowledge of soimd from seeing colours alone; 
you can imagine a greater analogy and parity 
between colours and sounds than between cor- 
poreal things and God. When you ask me to 
add something conducting us to [the knowledge o/] 
an incorporeal and spiritual entity,^ I can do 
nothing better than refer you back to my sec- 
ond Meditation, so that you may at least see 
that it is not wholly useless. For what could I 
achieve here in one or two paragraphs, if the 
longer discourse to be found there, designed as 
it were with this very matter in view, and one 

^Cf. Obj. II, p. 116. 
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on which I think I have expended as much care 
as on anything that I have ever written, has 
been wholly unsuccessful? 

There is no drawback in the fact that in that 
Meditation I dealt only with the human mind; 
most readily and gladly do I admit that the 
idea we have, e.g. of the Divine intellect, does 
not differ from that we have of our own, except 
merely as the idea of an infinite number differs 
from that of a number of the second or third 
power; and the same holds good of the various 
attributes of God, of which we find some trace 
in ourselves. 

But, besides this, we have in the notion of 
God absolute immensity, simplicity, and a 
unity that embraces all other attributes; and 
of this idea we find no example in us : it is, as I 
have said before,^ like the rmTk of the workman 
imprinted on his work. By means of this, too, 
we recognise that none of the particular attri- 
butes which we, owing to the limitations of our 
minds, assign piecemeal to God, just as we find 
them in ourselves, belong to Him and to us in 
precisely the same sense. Also we recognise 
that of various particular indefinite attributes 
of which we have ideas, as e.g. knowledge 
whether indefinite or infinite, likewise power, 
number, length, etc., and of various infinite attri- 
butes also, some are contained formally in the 
idea of God, e.g. knowledge and power, others 
only eminently, as number and length; and 
this would certainly not be so if that idea were 
nothing else than a figment in our minds. 

If that were so it would not be so constantly 
conceived by all in the same way. It is most 
worthy of note that all metaphysicians are 
unanimous in their description of the attri- 
butes of God (those at least which can be 
grasped by the human mind unaided); and 
hence there is no physical or sensible object, 
nothing of which we have the most concrete 
and comprehensible idea, about the nature of 
which there is not more dispute among phi- 
losophers. 

No man could go astray and fail to conceive 
that idea of God correctly if only he cared to 
attend to the nature of an all-perfect being. 
But those who confuse one thing with another, 
owing to this very fact utter contradictions; 
and constructing in their imagination a chi- 
merical idea of God, not unreasonably after- 
wards deny that a God, who is represented by 
such an idea, exists. So here, when you talk of 
a corporeal being of the highest perfection, if you 
take the term ‘*of the highest perfection^' abso- 

^Cf. Med. m, p. 88. 


lutely, meaning that ilm cor])orcal thing is one 
in which all perfections arc found, you utter a 
contradiction, h'or its very bodily nature in- 
volves many imperfections, as that a body is 
divisible into parts, that cacdr of its parts is not 
the other, and other similar ilefects. For it is 
self-evident that it is a grcjitor perfection not 
to be divided tlian to bo divided, etc. But if 
you merely understand what is most perfect 
in the way of body, this will not bo God. 

I readily grant your hirther point, that in 
Ike case of the idea of an angel, than which wean 
less perfect, there is artainly no need for that 
idea to be produced in us by rm angel; I myself 
have alroafly in the tliird Meditation- said that 
the idea can be constructed out of those that we 
possess of (lod and of man. There is no point 
against me here. 

Further, those who maintsuu that they do 
not possess tlie idea of God, but in place of it 
form some imago, etc., while they refuse the 
name concede the fact. I certainly do not think 
that that idea is of a nature akin to the images 
of material things dopi(5tcd in the imagination, 
but that it is something that we arc aware of 
by an apprehension or judgment or inference 
of the understaiuling alone. And I maintain 
that there is a nc(5C8sary coiieluHion from the 
fact alone that, howsoever it (fome about, by 
thought or understanding, J attiain to the no- 
tion of a perfection that is higher than I; a re- 
sult that may follow inoroly from the fact that 
in counting I cannot reach a highest of all num- 
bers, and hence recognise that in enumeration 
there is something that exceeds my powers. 
And this conclusion is, not indccil to the effect 
that an infinite number does exist, nor yet that 
it implies a contradiction as you say,® but that 
I have received the power of eoncoiving that a 
number is thinkable, that is higher than any 
that can ever be thought by me, and have re- 
ceived it not from myself but from some other 
entity more perfect than I. 

It is of no account whether or not one gives 
the name idea to this concept of an indefinitely 
great number. But in order to understand what 
is that entity more perfect than I am, and to 
discover whether it is this very infinite number 
as an actually existing fact, or whether it is 
something else, we must take into account all 
the other attributes that can exist in the being 
from which the idea originates, over and above 
the power of giving me that idea; and the re- 
sult is that it is found to be God, 

®Cf. Med. Ill, p. 85. 
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Finally, when God is said to be unthinkahU, 
that applies to the thought that grasps him 
adequately, and does not hold good of that in- 
adequate thought which we possess and which 
suffices to let us know that he exists. It like- 
wise does not matter though the idea of the 
unity of all God’s perfections is formed in the 
same way as “Porphyrian”^ universals. Though 
there is this important difference, that it desig- 
nates a peculiar and positive perfection in 
God, while generic unity adds nothing real to 
the nature of the single individuals it unites. 

THIRDLY, when I said that we could know 
nothing with certainty unless we were first aware 
that God existed] I announced in express terms 
that I referred only to the science apprehend- 
ing such conclusions as can recur in memory 
without attending further to the proofs which led 
me to make them.^ Further, knowledge of first 
principles is not usually called science by dia- 
lecticians. But when we become aware that we 
are thinking beings, this is a primitive act of 
knowledge derived from no syllogistic reason- 
ing. He who says, “I think, hence I am, or ex- 
ist,” does not deduce existence from thought 
by a syllogism, but, by a simple act of mental 
vision, recognises it as if it were a thing that is 
known per se. This is evident from the fact 
that if it were syllogistically deduced, the ma- 
jor premise, that everything that thinks is, or 
exists, would have to be known previously ; but 
yet that has rather been learned from the ex- 
perience of the individual — ^that unless he ex- 
ists he cannot think. For our mind is so consti- 
tuted by nature that general propositions are 
formed out of the knowledge of particulars. 

That an atheist can know clearly that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
I do not deny, I merely affirm that, on the 
other hand, such knowledge on his part cannot 
constitute true science, because no knowledge 
that can be rendered doubtful should be called 
science. Since he is, as supposed, an Atheist, he 
cannot be sure that he is not deceived in the 
things that seem most evident to him, as has 
been sufficiently shown; and though perchance 
the doubt does not occur to liim, nevertheless 
it may come up, if he examine the matter, or if 
another suggests it; he can never be safe from 
it unless he first recognises the e.xistence of a 
God. 

And it does not matter though he think he 
has demonstrations proving that there is no 

*^E.g. generic unity; cf. Obj. u, loc. cit. 
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God. Since they are by no means true, the er- 
rors in them can always be pointed out to him, 
and when this takes place he will be driven 
from his opinion. 

This would certainly not be difficult to do, 
if to represent all his proofs he were to bring 
into play only that principle you here append, 
vdz. that what is infinite in every kind of perfec- 
tion excludes every other entity whatsoever, etc?' 
For, in the first place, if he is asked whence 
comes his knowledge that that exclusion of all 
other entities is a characteristic of the infinite, 
there is nothmg he can reasonably say in re- 
ply; for by the word infinite neither is he wont 
to understand that w'hich excludes the exis- 
tence of finite things, nor can heknowan 3 d;hing 
of the characteristic of that which he deems to 
be nothing, and to have hence no characteris- 
tics at all, except what is contained merely in 
the meaning he has learned from others to at- 
tach to the word. Next, what could be the 
power of this imaginary infinite if it could 
never create anything? Finally, because we 
are aware of some power of thinking within us, 
we easilj" conceive that the power of thinking 
can reside in some other being, and that it is 
gi-eater than in us. But though we think of it as 
increased to infinity, we do not on that account 
fear that the power we have should become 
less. And the same holds good of all the other 
attributes we ascribe to God, even that of His 
might, provided that we assume that no such 
power exists in us except as subject to the 
Divine will. Hence evidently He can be known 
as infinite without any prejudice to the exis- 
tence of created things. 

FOURTHLY,* in denying that God lies, or is a 
deceiver, I fancy that I am in agreement with 
all metaphysicians and theologians past and 
future. '^Tiat you allege to the contrary re- 
futes my position no more than, if I denied 
that anger existed in God, or that He was sub- 
ject to other passions, you should bring for- 
ward in objection passages in Scripture where 
human attributes are ascribed to Him. Every- 
one knows the distinction between those modes 
of speaking of God that are suited to the vul- 
gar understanding and do indeed contain some 
truth, a truth, however, relative to the human 
point of view, — ^modes of speaking which Holy 
Writ usually employs, — and those other ex- 
pressions that give us the more bare and rigor- 
ous truth, though not that accommodated to 

fCf. Obj. II, p. 117. 
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the human nund. It is these latter that every- 
one should employ in philosophy, and it was 
my duty to use them specially in my Medita- 
tions, since not even there did I assume that 
there were as yet any men known to me, nei- 
ther did I consider myself as consisting of 
mind and body, but as mind only. Hence, it is 
clear that I did not then speak of the lie that 
is expressed in words, but only of the internal 
formal ill-will which is contained in deception. 

Therefore, though the words of the Prophet 
you bring forward “Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be destroyed,'^ did not constitute even a 
verbal lie but only a threat, the fulfilment of 
which depended on a condition; and again 
though when it is said that “God hardened 
PharaoNs heart," or something to the same 
effect, it must not be thought that this was a 
positive act, but only a negative one, viz. in 
not granting Pharaoh the grace necessary to 
make him repent; I should be loath to censure 
those who say that God can utter verbal de- 
ceptions through His prophets (deceptions 
which, like those that doctors use for the bene- 
fit of their patients, are lies in which there is no 
evil intention). 

Nay, over and above this, there is the fact 
that sometimes we are really misled by the 
very natural instinct which God has given us, 
as in the case of the thirst of the dropsical pa- 
tient. A man is moved to drink by a natural 
disposition that is given him by God in order 
to preserve his body; but one afflicted with 
dropsy is deceived by this natural disposition, 
for drink is hurtful to him. But how this is 
compatible with the benevolence and truthful- 
ness of God, I have explained in the sixth 
Meditation. 

In cases, however, that cannot be thus ex- 
plained, viz. in the case of our clearest and 
most accurate judgments which, if false, could 
not be corrected by any that are clearer, or by 
any other natural faculty, I clearly affirm that 
we cannot be deceived. For, since God is the 
highest being He cannot be otherwise than the 
highest good and highest truth, and hence it is 
contradictory that anything should proceed 
from Him that positively tends towards falsity. 
But yet since there is nothing real in us that is 
not given by God (as was proved along with 
His existence) and we have, as well, a real fac- 
ulty of recognising truth, and distinguishing it 
from falsehood (as the mere existence in us of 
true and false ideas makes manifest), unless 
this faculty tended towards truth, at least 
when properly employed (i.e. when we give 


assent to none but clear and distinct percep. 
tions, for no other correct use of this faculty 
can be imagined), God, who has given it to us 
must ju.stly be held to be a deceiver. ’ 

Thus you see that, after becoming aware of 
the existence of God, it is incumbent on us to 
imagine that lie is a deceiver if we wish to cast 
doubt upon our clear and distinct perceptions' 
and since we cannot imagine that he is a 
ceiver, we must admit tlioin all as true and 
certain. 

But since I here percjeivc that you are still 
entangled in the diffuiulties which I brought 
forward in the first Meditation, and which I 
thought I had in the succeeding Meditations 
removed with sufficient care, 1 shall here a 
second time expound what seems to me the 
only basis on wliich human certitude can 
resi 

To begin with, directly wo think that we 
rightly perceive something, we sjiontaneously 
persuade ourselves that it is true. I’lirther, if 
this conviction is so strong that wo have no 
reason to doubt concerning that of the truth 
of which wc have iiersuaded ourselves, there is 
nothing more to enquire about; wc have here 
all the certainty that can reasonably be de- 
sired, What is it to us, though perchance some 
one feigns that that, of the truth of which we 
are so firmly persuaded, appears false to God 
or to an Angel, and hencio is, absolutely speak- 
ing, false? What heed ilo wc pay to that abso- 
lute falsity, when we by no means believe that 
it exists or even suspect its existence? We have 
assumed a conviction so strong that nothing 
can remove it, and this persuasion is clearly 
the same as perfect certitude. 

But it may bo doubted whether there is any 
such certitude, whether such firm and immu- 
table conviction exists. 

It is indeed clear that no one possesses such 
certainty in those cases where there is the very 
least confusion and obscurity in our percep- 
tion; for this obscurity, of whatsoever sort it 
be, is sufficient to make us doubt here. In mat- 
ters perceived by sense alone, however clearly, 
certainty does not exist, because wc have often 
noted that error can occur in sensation, as in 
the instance of the thirst of the dropsical man, 
or when one who is jaundiced sees snow as yel- 
low; for he sees it thus with no less clearness 
and distinctness than we see it as white. If, 
then, any certitude does exist, it remains that 
it must be found only in the clear perceptions 
of the intellect. 

But of these there are some so evident and 
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at the same time so simple, that in their case 
we never doubt about believing them true: 
e.g. that I, while I think, exist; that what is 
once done cannot be undone, and other s imilar 
truths, about which clearly we can possess this 
certainty. For we cannot doubt them unlp gg 
we think of them; but we cannot think of them 
without at the same time believing them to be 
true, the position taken up. Hence we can nev- 
er doubt them without at the same time be- 
lieving them to be true; i.e. we can never 
doubt them. 

No diflSculty is caused by the objection that 
we have often found that others have been de- 
ceived in matters in which they believed they had 
knowledge as plain as daylight} For we have 
never noticed that this has occurred, nor could 
anyone find it to occur with these persons who 
have sought to draw the clearness of their 
vision from the intellect alone, but only with 
those who have made either the senses or 
some erroneous preconception the source from 
which they derived that evidence. 

Again there is no difficulty though some one 
feign that the truth appear false to God or to 
an Angel, because the evidence of our percep- 
tion does not allow us to pay any attention to 
such a fiction. 

There are other matters that are indeed per- 
ceived very clearly by our intellect, when we 
attend sufficiently closely to the reasons on 
which our knowledge of them depends, and 
hence we cannot then be in doubt about them; 
but since we can forget those reasons, and yet 
remember the conclusions deduced from them, 
the question is raised whether we can entertain 
the same firm and immutable certainty as to 
these conclusions, during the time that we rec- 
ollect that they have been deduced from first 
principles that are evident; for this remem- 
brance must be assumed in order that they 
may be called conclusions. My answer is that 
those possess it who, in virtue of their knowl- 
edge of God, are aware that the faculty of 
understanding given by Him must tend towards 
truth; but that this certainty is not shared by 
others. But the subject has been so clearly ex- 
plained at the end of the fifth Meditation that 
there seems to be nothing to add here. 

FIFTHLY, I marvel that you deny that the 
will runs iriio danger if guided by a menial corv- 
ception that lacks clearness and distinctness} 
For what can give it certainty, if what guides 
it has not been clearly perceived? And who- 

^Cf. Obj. II, p. 117. 
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ever, whether philosopher, theologian or mere- 
ly man employing reason, fails to admit that 
there is the less risk of error in our actions in 
proportion to the greater clearness with which 
we understand anything before giving our as- 
sent to it; while error occurs with those who 
pass judgment in ignorance of its grounds? 
Moreover no concept is said to be obscure 
or confused, except for the reason that it 
contains something of which we are in 
ignorance. 

Consequently your objection about the faith 
one should embrace- affects me no more than it 
does any others who have at any time culti- 
vated the human power of reason; and in 
truth it has no force against anyone. For al- 
though the things are dark of which our faith 
is said to treat, yet the grounds on which we 
embrace it are not obscure, but clearer than 
any natural light. Nay, we must distinguish 
between the matter or fact to which we assent, 
and the formal reason that constrains our will 
to assent to that. For it is in this reason alone 
that we require clearness. And as to the mat- 
ter no one has ever denied that it may be ob- 
scure, indeed obscurity itself; for when I affirm 
that our concepts must be divested of obscuri- 
ty in order that we may give credence to them 
without any danger of going astray, it is con- 
cerning this very obscurity that I form a clear 
judgment. Further, it should be noted that the 
clearness or evidence by which our will can be 
constrained to assent, is twofold, one sort pro- 
ceeding from our natural light, the other from 
diwne grace. But though the matters be ob- 
scure with which our faith is said to deal, nev- 
ertheless this is understood to hold only of the 
fact or matter of which it treats, and it is not 
meant that the formal reason on account of 
which we assent to matters of faith is obscure; 
for, on the other hand, this formal reason con- 
sists in a certain internal light, and it is when 
God supernaturally fills us with this illumina- 
tion that we are confident that what is pro- 
posed for our belief has been revealed by Him, 
Himself, and that it is clearly impossible that 
He should lie: a fact more certain than any 
natural light and often indeed more evident 
than it on account of the light of grace. 

But certainly the sin that Turks and other 
infidels commit in not embracing the Christian 
religion is not due to their refusal to assent to 
obscure doctrines as being obscure, but arises 
either because they strive against the divine 
grace that moves them internally, or because 
Obj. II, p. 117-118. 





by other sins they make themselves unworthy 
of grace. I boldly affirm that an infidel who, 
destitute of all supernatural grace, and plainly 
ignoring all that we Christians believe to have 
been revealed by God, embraces the faith to 
him obscure, impelled thereto by certain falla- 
cious reasonings, will not be a true believer, but 
will the rather commit a sin in not using his 
reason properly. I believe that no orthodox 
Theologian has ever had any other opinion 
than this, nor will those who read my works be 
able to imagine that I have not recognised this 
supernatural light, since in the fourth Medita- 
tion, in which I have investigated the cause of 
falsity, I expressly said that “it iTiclines our 
inmost thought to mil without yet diminishing 
our liberty.''^ 

But I should like you to remember here that, 
in matters that may be embraced by the will, 
I made a very strict distinction between the 
practical life and the contemplation of truth. 
For to the extent to which the practical life is 
involved, so far am I from thinking that assent 
must be given only to what is clearly seen, that 
on the contrary I believe that we need not al- 
ways expect to find even probable truths there; 
rather it is often the case that we must choose 
one out of a number of alternatives about 
which we are quite ignorant, and cleave to this 
none the less ffimly after we have decided for 
it, as long as no arguments hostile to it can be 
entertained, than if it had been selected for 
reasons of the highest evidence, as I have ex- 
plained on p. 49 of my Discourse on Method.^ 
But where only the contemplation of truth is 
involved, who has ever denied that assent must 
be refused when the matter is obscure and can- 
not be perceived with sufficient distinctness? 
But that this latter question alone is the sub- 
ject of discussion in my Meditations is proved 
both by the very passages in debate, and by 
the fact that at the end of the first Meditation 
I made a statement in express terms to the 
following effect “that I could not at this point 
yield too much to distrust, since my object was 
not action, but knowledge’'^ 

SIXTHLY, at the point where you criticise 
the conclusion of a syllogism constructed by 
me, you yourselves seem to make a blunder in 
the form of the argument. In order to derive 
the conclusion you desire, you should have 
worded the major premise thus: that which we 

, KjL Med. rv, pp. 90-91. 
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clearly understand to belong to the nature of am- 
thing, can truthfully be assorted to belong to its 
nature; and consequently nothing but an uii. 
profitable tautology will be c.ontained in it 
But my major premise was as follows— i/uj 
which we clearly understand to belong to tlie na. 
ture of anything can truly he affirmed of ikn 
iliing. Thus, if to bo au animal belongs to tlie 
nature of man, it can be assorted that man is 
animal: if to have its thrtjo angles equ.al to two 
right angles belongs to tlie nature of the tri- 
angle, it can bo asserted that the triangle has 
its three angles equal to two right angles : if 
existence belongs to the nature of God, it can 
be affirmed that God exists, etc. Jiut my minor 
premise was yet existence docs belong to the m- 
ture of God. Whence it is evident that the con- 
clusion must be drawn as I drew it: hence it can 
be truly affirmed of God that lie exists; but not 
as you wish: h&me we can truthfully affirm that 
existence belongs to the nature of God. 

Thus, in order to make use of the exception 
that you append, you should have denied the 
major and said: that which wc clearly under- 
stand to belong to the nature of anything, cannot 
on that account be ascribed to it, unless the na- 
ture of that thing he possible, or not coniradk- 
tory. But notice, kindly, how little value this 
exception has. By po-mblc cii.her you mean, as 
all commonly do, whatever does not disagree 
with human thought; and in this sense it is 
manifest that the nature of God, as I have de- 
scribed it, is possible because 1 have assigned 
nothing to it that we did not clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceive ought to belong to it, and con- 
sequently it cannot be in disagreement with 
our thought. Or surely you imagine some other 
kind of possibility, one proceeding from the ob- 
ject itself, but which, unless it agrees with the 
preceding variety can never be known by the 
human mind. But on this account it tells quite 
as much against everything else that man may 
know as against the nature or existence of God. 
For that which entitles us to deny that God’s 
nature is possible though there is no impossi- 
bility on the pari of its (!onco])t, (but on the 
contrary all the things included in that con- 
cept of the divine nature are so connected that 
there seems to be a contradiction in saying 
that any one of thorn does not belong to God), 
will permit us to deny that it is possible for the 
three angles of a triangle to be equal to two 
right angles, or that he, who actually thinks, 
exists. Much more right will there bo to deny 
that anything we apprehend by our senses is 
true, and thus the whole of human knowledge 
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will be overturned, though for no good reason. 

To take the argument you compare with 
mine: if there is no contradiction in God’s exist- 
ence, it is certain that He exists; but there is no 
contradiction; therefore, etc., it is true material- 
ly though formally a sophism. For in the major 
premise the expression “there is contradiction” 
stands in relation to the concept of the cause 
by virtue of which God’s existence is possible; 
but in the minor it applies merely to the con- 
cept of the divine nature and existence itself. 
As is evident; for if the major be denied the 
proof will have to go thus: if God has not yet 
existed, His existence is a contradiction, because 
no sufficient cause for bringing Him into exist- 
ence can be assigned: but, as was assumed, His 
existence is not contradictory, hence, etc. If, on 
the other hand, the minor be denied, the proof 
must thus be stated : that is not contradictory in 
the formal concept of which there is nothing in- 
volving coniradiction; hut in the formal concept 
of the divine existence or nature there is nothing 
involving contradiction; therefore, etc. Now these 
two proofs are very diverse. For it is possible 
that in a certain thing nothing may be con- 
ceived that prevents the existence of that 
thing, though meanwhile on the side of the 
cause there is known to be something that 
opposes its coming into being. 

But though we conceive God only inade- 
quately, or, if you prefer to put it thus, in an 
utterly inadequate manner,^ this does not pre- 
vent its being certain that His nature is pos- 
sible, or not contradictory; nor does it prevent 
our affirming truly that we have examined it 
with sufficient precision (i.e. with as much as 
is required in order to attain to this knowledge, 
and in order to know that necessary existence 
appertains to this same Divine nature). For all 
contradictoriness or impossibility is constitut- 
ed by our thought, which cannot join together 
ideas that disagree with each other; it cannot 
reside in anything external to the mind, be- 
cause by the very fact that a thing is outside 
the mind it is clear that it is not contradictory, 
but is possible. Moreover, contradictoriness in 
our concepts arises merely from theii’ obscurity 
and confusion; there can be none in the case of 
clear and distinct ideas. Hence it suffices us to 
understand clearly and distinctly those few 
things that we perceive about God, though 
they form a quite inadequate knowledge, and 
to note that among the other constituents of 
this idea, however inadequate it be, necessary 
existence is found, in order to be able to affirm 

^Cf. Obj. n, p. 118, 


that we have examined the nature of God with 
sufficient precision, and to maintain that it 
contains no contradiction. 

SE^TINTHLY, in the synopsis of my Medita- 
tions* I stated the reason why I have said 
nothing about the immortality of the soul. 
That I have sufficiently proved its distinctness 
from any body, I have shown above. But I ad- 
mit that I cannot refute youi’ further conten- 
tion, viz. that the immortality of the soul does 
not follow from its distinctness from the body, 
because that does not prevent its being said that 
God in creating it has given the soul a nature 
such that its period of existence must terminate 
simultaneously with that of the corporeal life.^ 
For I do not presume so far as to attempt to 
settle by the power of human reason any of the 
questions that depend upon the free-will of 
God. Natural knowledge shows that the mind 
is different from the body, and that it is like- 
wise a substance; but that the human body, in 
so far as it differs from other bodies, is consti- 
tuted entirely by the configuration of its parts 
and other similar accidents, and finally that 
the death of the body depends wholly on some 
division or change of figure. But we know no 
argument or e.xample such as to convince us 
that the death or the annihilation of a sub- 
stance such as the mind is, should follow from 
so light a cause as is a change in figure, which 
is no more than a mode, and indeed not a mode 
of mind, but of body that is really distinct 
from mind. Nor indeed is there any argument 
or example calculated to convince us that any 
substance can perish. But this is sufficient to 
let us conclude that the mind, so far as it can 
be known by aid of a natural philosophy, is 
immortal. 

But if the question, which asks whether hu- 
man souls cease to exist at the same time as the 
bodies which God has united to them are de- 
stroyed, is one affecting the Divine power, it is 
for God alone to reply. And since He has re- 
vealed to us that this will not happen, there 
should be not even the slightest doubt remain- 
ing. 

It remains for me to thank you for your 
courtesy and candour in deigning to bring to 
my notice not only the difficulties that have 
occurred to you, but also those that can be 
brought forward by Atheists and people of 
hostile intent. I see nothing in what you have 
brought forward of which I have not already 

*Cf. Synopsis to Meditations, p. 73. 
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in my Meditations given a solution and ruled 
out of court, (For those objections aboid in- 
sects bred by the sun, about the natives of Canada, 
the people of Nineveh, the Turks, etc., cannot 
occur to those who follow the way I have 
pointed out, and abstract for a time from 
ever5rthing due to the senses, in order to pay 
heed to the dictates of the pure and uncor- 
rupted reason, and consequently I thought 
that I had adequately barred them out.) But 
though this is so, I consider that these objec- 
tions of yours will aid my purpose. For I 
scarce expect to have any readers who will care 
to attend so accurately to all that I have writ- 
ten as to bear in memory all that has gone be- 
fore, when they have come to the end; and 
those who do not do so will easily fall into cer- 
tain perplexities, which they will either find to 
be satisfactorily explained in this reply of 
mine, or which will occasion them to examine 
into the truth still further. 

Further, in the matter of the counsel you 
give me about propounding my arguments in 
geometrical fashion, in order that the reader' may 
perceive them as it were with a single glance,^ it 
is worth while setting forth here the extent to 
which I have followed this method and that to 
which I intend in future to follow it. Now 
there are two things that I distinguish in the 
geometrical mode of writing, viz. the order and 
the method of proof. 

The order consists merely in putting for- 
ward those things first that should be known 
without the aid of what comes subsequently, 
and arranging all other matters so that their 
proof depends solely on what precedes them. I 
certainly tried to follow this order as accurate- 
ly as possible in my Meditations; and it was 
through keeping to this that I treated of the 
distinction between the mind and the body, 
not in the second Meditation, but finally in the 
sixth, and deliberately and consciously omitted 
much, because it required an explanation of 
much else besides. 

Further, the method of proof is two-fold, 
one being analytic, the other synthetic. 

Analysis shows the true way by which a 
thing was methodically discovered and de- 
rived, as it were effect from cause, so that, if 
the reader care to follow it and give sufficient 
attention to everything, he understands the 
matter no less perfectly and makes it as much 
his own as if he had himself discovered it. But 
it contains nothing to incite belief in an in- 
attentive or hostile reader; for if the very least 

iCf. Obj. n, sub fin. 


thing brought forwai'd cscjipos his notice, % 
necessity of the conclusions is lost; and on 
many matters Avliicli, nevertheless, should be 
specially noted, it oihui .sea.rcely touches be- 
cause they are clear to a.nyone who gives suffi. 
cient attention to them. 

Synthesis contj'ariwisc employs an oppositt 
procedure, one in Avhieh the search goes as it 
were from ellect tf) ca,u.so (tht)iigh often here 
the proof itself is fi-oni (iause to effect to a 
greater cxtmit than in the former ease). It does 
indccfl clearly (lemonstrM,te its conclusions, and 
it employs a long series of <lofinitions, postu- 
lates, axioms, theorems a nd problems, so that 
if one of the eonelnsions that follow is denied 
it may at once be shown t,o bo contained in 
what has gone befori', Tims the rentier, how- 
ever hostile anrl obstinate, is compelled to ren- 
der his assent. Yet. this nuithod is not so satis- 
factory as the other iind ilocs not equally well 
content the eager leanusi', beeariso it ilocs not 
show the way in which the matter taught was 
discovered. 

It was this synthesis alone that the ancient 
Geometers employed in their writings, not be- 
cause they wore wholly ignorant of the ana- 
lytic method, but, imny opinion, because they 
set so high a Viilue on it tliat they wished 
to keep it to themselves as an important 
secret. 

But I have used in my Meditations only 
analysis, which is the best and truest method 
of teaching. On the otluir hand, synthesis, 
doubtless the method you here tisk me to use, 
though it very suitably finds a plaiic after anal- 
ysis in the domain of geometry, nevertheless 
cannot so conveniently be ai)plicd to these 
metaphysical matters we arc discussing. 

For there is this diffororicc between tlie two 
cases, viz. that the primary notions that are 
the presuppositions of geometrical proofs har- 
monize with the use of our souses, and ore 
readily granted by all. Hence, no difficulty is 
involved in this case, oxesept in the proper de- 
duction of the eonscquciicG.s. But this may be 
performed by people of all sorts, even by the 
inattentive, if only they remember what has 
gone before; and the minute subdivisions of 
propositions is designed for the purpose of 
rendering citation easy a,ud thus making peo- 
ple recollect even against their will. 

On the contrary, nothing in metaphysics 
causes more trouble than the making the per- 
ception of its primary notions clear and dis- 
tinct. For, though in their own nature they are 
as intelligible as, or even more intelligible than 
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those the geometricians study, yet being con- 
tradicted by the many preconceptions of our 
senses to which we have since our earliest years 
been accustomed, they cannot be perfectly 
apprehended except by those who give strenu- 
ous attention and study to them, and with- 
draw their minds as far as possible from mat- 
ters corporeal. Hence if they alone were brought 
forward it would be easy for anyone vith a 
zeal for contradiction to deny them. 

This is why my writing took the form of 
Meditations rather than that of Philosophical 
Disputations or the theorems and problems of 
a geometer; so that hence I might by this very 
fact testify that I had no dealings except with 
those who will not shrink from joining me in 
giving the matter attentive care and medita- 
tion. For from the very fact that anyone girds 
himself up for an attack upon the truth, he 
makes himself less capable of perceiving the 
truth itself, since he withdraw’s his mind from 
the consideration of those reasons that tend to 
convince him of it, in order to discover others 
that have the opposite effect. 

But perhaps some one will here raise the 
objection, that, while indeed a man ought not 
to seek for hostile arguments when he knows 
that it is the truth that is set before him, yet, 
so long as this is in doubt, it is right that he 
should fully explore all the arguments on either 
side, in order to find out which are the stronger. 
According to this objection it is unfair of me 
to want to have the truth of my contentions 
admitted before they have been fully scruti- 
nised, while prohibiting any consideration of 
those reasonings that oppose them. 

This would certainly be a just criticism if 
any of the matters in which I desire attention 
and absence of hostihty in my reader were 
capable of withdrawing him from the consider- 
ation of any others in which there was the least 
hope of finding greater truth than in mine. But 
consider that in what I bring forward you find 
the most extreme doubt about all matters, and 
that there is nothing I more strongly urge than 
that every single thing should be most care- 
fully examined and that nothing should be ad- 
mitted but what has been rendered so clear 
and distinct to our scrutiny that we cannot 


withhold our assent from it. Consider, too, that, 
on the other hand, there is nothing else from 
■which I wish to divert the rniods of my readers, 
save beliefs which they have never properly 
examined and which are derived from no sound 
reasoning, but from the senses alone. There- 
fore I hardly think that anyone will believe 
that there is much risk in confining his atten- 
tion to my statement of the case; the danger 
■will be no more than that of turning his gaze 
awny from it towards other things -which in 
some measure conflict vith it and only darken 
counsel (i.e. to the prejudices of the senses). 

Hence, in the first place, I rightly require 
singular attention on the part of my readers 
and have specially selected the style of writing 
which I thought -would best secure it and 
which, I am con-vdnced, will bring my readers 
more profit than they would acquire if I had 
used the synthetic method, one which would 
have made them appear to have learned more 
than they really had. But besides this I deem it 
quite fair to ignore w^holly and to despise as of 
no account the criticisms of those who refuse 
to accompany me in my Meditations and cling 
to their preconceived opinions. 

But I kno-w how difficult it -will be, even for 
one -who does attend and seriously attempt to 
discover the truth, to have before his mind the 
^the bulk of what is contained in my Medita- 
tions, and at the same time to have distinct 
knowledge of each part of the argument; and 
yet, in my opinion, one who is to reap the full 
benefit from my work must know it both as a 
whole and in detail. Consequently, I append 
here something m the synthetic style that may 
I hope be somewhat to my readers^ profit. I 
should, however, like them kindly to notice 
that I have not cared to include here so much 
as comes into my Meditations, for that would 
have caused me to be much more prolix than 
in the Meditations themselves, nor shall I ex- 
plain in such accurate detail that which I do 
include; this is partly for bre-vity and partly 
to prevent anyone, believing that what is here 
■written is sufficient, examining wdthout ade- 
quate care the actual Meditations, a work 
from which, I am convinced, much more profit 
will be derived. 



ARGUMENTS 

DEMONSTRATING THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 
AND THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN SOUL AND 
BODY, DRAWN UP IN GEOMETRICAL FASHION 


DEITNITIONS 

I. Thought is a word that covers everything 
that exists in us in such a way that we are im- 
mediately conscious of it. Thus all the opera- 
tions of will, intellect, imagination, and of the 
senses are thoughts. But I have added im- 
mediately, for the purpose of excluding that 
which is a consequence of our thought; for ex- 
ample, voluntary movement, which, though 
indeed depending on thought as on a causal 
principle, is yet itself not thought. 

II. Idea is a word by which I understand the 
form of any thought, that form by the immedi- 
ate awareness of which I am conscious of that 
said thought; in such a way that, when under- 
standing what I say, I can express nothing in 
words, without that very fact making it cer- 
tain that I possess the idea of that which these 
words signify. And thus it is not only images 
depicted in the imagination that I call ideas; 
nay, to such images I here decidedly refuse the 
title of ideas, in so far as they are pictures in 
the corporeal imagination, i.e. in some part of 
the brain. They are ideas only in so far as they 
constitute the form of the mind itself that is 
directed towards that part of the brain. 

III. By the objective reality of an idea I mean 
that in respect of which the thing represented 
in the idea is an entity, in so far as that exists 
in the idea; and in the same way we can talk of 
objective perfection, objective device, etc. For 
whatever we perceive as being as it were in the 
objects of our ideas, exists in the ideas them- 
selves objectively. 

IV. To exist formally is the term applied 
where the same thing exists in the object of an 
idea in such a manner that the way in which it 
exists in the object is exactly like what we 
know of it when aware of it; it exists eminenQ/y 
when, though not indeed of identical quality, 
it is yet of such amount as to be able to fulfil 
the function of an exact counterpart. 

V. Everything in which there resides im- 
mediately, as in a subject, or by means of 
which there exists anything that we perceive, 
i.e. any property, quality, or attribute, of 


which we have a reid idea, is called a Substam- 
neither do wc liiivc any other idea of substante 
itself, precisely taken, than that it is a thing 
in which this soiuctliiug tliat we iicrceive or 
which is ])rcsent ohjiM^tivcly in some of out 
ideas, exists formally or eminently. For by 
means of our natural light wo know that a real 
attribute cannot be :ui attribulo of nothing. 

VI. That substance in which thought im- 
mcfliatcly resides, I call Mind. I use tlieterm 
“mind” licrc rathei- than “spirit,” ius “spirit” 
is equivocal and is frequently applied to what 
is corpoi'eal. 

VII. That substauee, which is the imme- 
diate subject of extension in space and of the 
accklents that ])r(iSuppost^ (',xl,ension, e.g. fig- 
lire, situation, movement in spaue etc., is 
called Body. But wo must postpone till later 
on the inquiry as to whotlier it is one aiul the 
same substance oi* whetber there arc two di- 
verse substaiujcs to wliich the names Mind 
and Body apjily. 

VIII. That vSiibstance which we understand 
to be supremely perl(«*,t and in which wo con- 
ceive absolutely nothing involving defect or 
limitation of its perfection, is called God. 

IX. When wc say that any attribute is con- 
tained ill the nature or concept, of anything, 
that is precisely the same as saying that it is 
true of tliat tiling or can bo alliruied of it, 

X. Two substances are said to bo really dis- 
tinct, when each of them can exist apart from 
the other. 


POSTULATES 

The First request I press upon my readers is 
a recognition of the weakness of the reasons on 
account of which they have hitherto trusted 
their senses, and the insecurity of all the judg- 
ments they have based upon tliem. I beg them 
to revolve this in their minds so long and so 
frequently that at length they will acquire the 
habit of no longer reposing too much trust in 
them. For I deem that this is necessary in 
order to attain to a perception of the certainty 
of metaph 3 rsical truths [not dopendoni on the 
senses]. 
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Secondly, I ask tkem to make an object of 
study of their own mind and all the attributes 
attaching to it, of which they find they cannot 
doubt, notwithstanding it be supposed that 
whatever they have at any time derived from 
their senses is false; and I beg them not to de- 
sist from attending to it, until they have ac- 
quired the habit of percemng it distinctly and 
of believing that it can be more readily known 
than any corporeal thing. 

Thirdly, I bid them carefully rehearse those 
propositions, intelligible per se, which they find 
they possess, e.g. that the same thing cannot at 
the same time both be and not be; that nothing 
cannot be the efficient cause of anything, and so 
forth; and thus employ in its purity, and in 
freedom from the interference of the senses, 
that clarity of understanding that nature has 
implanted in them, but which sensuous ob- 
jects are wont to disturb and obscure. For by 
this means the truth of the following Axioms 
will easily become evident to them. 

Fourthly, I postulate an examination of the 
ideas of those natures in which there is a com- 
plex of many coexistent attributes, such as e.g. 
the nature of the triangle or of the square, or 
of any other figure; and so, too, the nature of 
Mind, the nature of Body, and above all the 
nature of God, or of a supremely perfect en- 
tity. My readers must also notice that every- 
thing which we perceive to be contained in 
these natures can be truly predicated of the 
things themselves. For example, because the 
equality of its three angles to two right angles 
is contained in the idea of the Triangle, and 
divisibility is contained in the nature of Body 
or of e-xtended thing (for we can conceive 
notliing that is extended as being so small as 
not to be capable of being divided in thought 
at least), we constantly assert that in every 
Triangle the angles are equal to two right 
angles, and that every Body is divisible. 

Fifthly, I require my readers to dwell long 
and much in contemplation of the nature of 
the supremely perfect Being. Among other 
things they must reflect that while possible 
existence indeed attaches to the ideas of all 
other natures, in the case of the idea of God 
that existence is not possible but wholly nec- 
essary. For from this alone and without any 
train of reasoning they will learn that God 
exists, and it will be not less self evident to 
them than the fact that number two is even 
and number three odd, and similar truths. 
For there are certain truths evident to some 
people, without proof, that can be made in- 


telligible to others only by a train of reasoning. 

Sixthly, I ask people to go carefully over all 
the examples of clear and distinct perception, 
and likewise those that illustrate that which is 
obscure and confused, mentioned in my Medi- 
tations, and so accustom themselves to dis- 
tinguish what is clearly knovm from what is 
obscure. For examples teach us better than 
rules how to do this; and I think that I have 
there either explained, or at least to some ex- 
tent touched upon, all the instances of this 
subject. 

Seventhly and finally, I require them, in 
virtue of their consciousness that falsity has 
never been found in matters of clear percep- 
tion, while, on the contrary, amidst -what is 
only obscurely comprehended they have never 
come upon the truth, except accidentally, to 
consider it wholly irrational to regard as 
doubtful matters that are perceived clearly 
and distinctly by the understanding in its 
purity, on account of mere prejudices of the 
senses and hypotheses in which there is an ele- 
ment of the unknown. By doing so they will 
readily admit the truth and certainty of the 
following axioms. Yet I admit that several of 
them might liave been much better explained 
and should have been brought forward as the- 
orems if I had wished to be more exact. 

AXIOMS OR COMMON PRINCIPLES 

I. Nothing exists concerning which the ques- 
tion may not be raised — “what is the cause of 
its existence?” For this question may be asked 
even concerning God. Not that He requires 
any cause in order to exist, but because in the 
very immensity of His being lies the cause or 
reason why He needs no cause in order to exist. 

II. The present time has no causal depend- 
ence on the time immediately preceding it. 
Hence, in order to secure the continued exist- 
ence of a thing, no less a cause is required than 
that needed to produce it at the first. 

III. A thing, and likewise an actually exist- 
ing perfection belonging to anything, can 
never have nothing, or a non-existent thing, as 
the cause of its existence. 

rV. Whatever reality or perfection exists in 
a thing, exists formally or else eminently in its 
first and adequate cause. 

V, Whence it follows also that the objective 
reality of our ideas requires a cause in which 
the same reality is contained not indeed ob- 
jectively, but formally or else eminently. We 
have to note that the admission of this axiom 
is highly necessary for the reason that we must 
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account for our knowledge of all things, both 
of sensuous and of non-sensuous objects, and 
do so by means of it alone. For whence, e.g., 
comes our knowledge that there is a heaven? 
Because we behold it? But that vision does 
not reach the mind, except in so far as it is an 
idea, an idea, I say, inhering in the mind itself, 
and not an image depicted in the phantasy. 
But neither can we, in virtue of this idea, assert 
that there is a heaven, except because every 
idea needs to have some really existing cause of 
its objective reality; and this cause we judge 
to be the heaven itself, and so in other cases. 

VI. There are diverse degrees of reality or 
(the quality of being an) entity. For substance 
Ms more reality than accident or mode; and 
infinite substance has more than finite sub- 
stance. Hence there is more objective reality 
in the idea of substance than in that of acci- 
dent; more in the idea of an infinite than in 
that of a finite substance. 

VH. The will of a thinking being is borne, 
willingly indeed antS^-freely (for that is of the 
essence of will), but none the less infallibly, 
towards the good that it clearly knows. Hence, 
if it knows certain perfections that it lacks, it 
will immediately give them to itself if they are 
in its power [for it will know that it is a greater 
good for it to possess them, than not to possess 
them], 

VIII. That which can effect what is greater 
or more difficult, can also accomplish what is 
less. 

IX. It is a greater thing to create or conserve 
substance than the attributes or properties of 
substance; it is not, moreover, a greater thing 
to create that than to conserve its existence, 
as I have aheady said. 

X. Existence is contained in the idea or con- 
cept of everything, because we can conceive 
nothing except as existent, with this difference 
that possible or contingent existence is con- 
tained in the concept of a limited thing, but 
necessary and perfect existence in the concept 
of a supremely perfect being. 

PROPOSITION I 

The knowledge of the existence of God 'proceeds 
from the mere consideration of his nature. 

Demonst. To say that something is con- 
tained in the nature or concept of anything is 
the same as to say that it is true of that thing 
(Def. IX). But necessary existence is con- 
tained in the concept of God (Ax. X). Hence it 
is true to affirm of God that necessary exist- 
ence exists in Him, or that God Himself exists. 


and replies 

And this is the syllogism of which I niadj 
use above, in replying to the sixth objection! 
Its conclusion is self-(‘vi(ltmt to those who are 
free from prejudices, Jis was said in the fiftt 
postulate. But, becijuiso it is not easy to arrive 
at such elo.'irness of mind, we seek to establhli 
it by other methods, 

PROPOSITION II 

A posteriori deimmstratum of God’s existsm^ 
from the mere fact that the idea of God exists inn. 

Demonst. The ()bje(!tivo reality of any oi 
our ideas must have a ciuisc, in which the very 
same reality is rontaiiied, not merely objec- 
tively but foi’uuilly, or else eminently (Ax.v), 
But we do possess the idea of God (Deff. n 
and viii), !ind the ohjeet.ivc rojility of this idea 
is contained in us neither fornndly nor emi. 
nently (Ax. vi), nor can it be contained in any- 
thing other than God Himself (Def. vin). 
Hence this idea of God, which exists in us, 
must have God as its cause, and hence God 
exists (Ax. in). 

PROPOSITION III 

The existence of God is proved by the fact thaiioe, 
who possess this idea, ourselves exist. 

Demonst. If I bad the ])ower of conserving 
my own exisieiuje, 1 sbould hsivc had a pro- 
portionately greater jrower of giving myseli 
the perfections tlmt 1 lack (Ax.x. viii and ix); 
for they arc only attributes of substance, 
whereas I am a subatiuico. But I do not have 
the power of giving myself those jrorfections; 
otherwise I sbould already possess them (Ax. 
vii). Therefore I do not have the power of 
conserving myself. 

Further, I cannot exist without being con- 
served, whilst I exist, either by myself, if I 
have that power, or by some other one who has 
that power (Axx. i and ii) ; yet, though I do 
exist, I have not the power of conserving my- 
self, as has just been proved. Consequently it 
is another being that conserves my existence. 

Besides, He to whom my conservation is due 
contains within Himself formally or eminently 
everything that is in me (Ax. iv). But there 
exists in me the perception of many perfec- 
tions that I do not posseiss, as well as of the 
idea of God (Deff. ii and viii). Therefore the 
perception of tlie same perfections exists in 
Him by whom I am conserved. 

Finally, this samo Being cannot possess the 
perception of any perfections of which He is 
lacking, or which He does not possess within 

^Cf. Reply to Obj. ii, p. 126. 
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Himself either formally or eminently (Ax. vii). 
For, since He has the pow'er of conserving me, 
as has been already said, He would have the 
power of bestowing these upon Himself, if He 
lacked them (Axx. viii and ix). But He pos- 
sesses the perception of all those that I lack, 
and which I conceive can exist in God alone, 
as has been lately proved. Therefore He pos- 
sesses those formally or eminently within 
Himself, and hence is God. 

COROLLARY 

God has created the heaven and the earth and all 
that in them is. Moreover He can bring to pass 
whatever we clearly conceive, exactly as we con- 
ceive it. 

Demonst. This all follows clearly from the 
previous proposition. For in it we prove that 
God exists, from the fact that some one must 
exist in whom are formally or eminently all 
the perfections of which we have any idea. But 
we possess the idea of a power so great that by 
Him and Him alone, in whom this power is 
found, must heaven and earth be created, and 
a power such that likewise whatever else is 
apprehended by me as possible must be created 
by Him too. Hence concurrently with God’s 
existence we have proved all this likewise 
about him. 


PROPOSITION IV 

There is a real distinction between mind and 
body. 

Demonst. God can effect whatever we 
clearly perceive just as we perceive it (pre- 
ceding Corollary). But we clearly perceive the 
mind, i.e. a thinking substance, apart from 
the body, i.e. apart from any extended sub- 
stance (Post. II); and vice versa we can (as all 
admit) perceive body apart from mind. Hence, 
at least through the instrumentality of the 
Divine power, mind can exist apart from body, 
and body apart from mind. 

But now, substances that can exist apart 
from each other, are really distinct (Def. x). 
But mind and body are substances (Deff. v, 
VI, and vii), that can exist apart from each 
other (just proved). Hence there is a real dis- 
tinction between mind and body. 

Here it must be noted that I employed the 
Divine power as a means, not because any ex- 
traordinary power was needed to effect the 
separation of mind and body, but because, 
treating as I did of God alone in what pre- 
cedes, there was nothing else for me to use. 
But our knowledge of the real distinctness of 
two things is unaffected by any question as to 
the poiver that disunites them. 



THE THIRD SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 
WITH THE AUTHORS REPLIES 


OBJECTION I 

[In reference to Meditation I, Concerning those 
maUers that may be brought within the sphere 
of the doubtful.]^ 

It is suffidenUy obvious from what is said in 
this Meditation, that we have no criterion for 
distinguishing dreaming from waking and from 
what the senses truly tell us; and that hence the 
images present to us when we are awake and 
using our senses are not accidents inhering in 
external objects, and fail to prove that such ex- 
ternal objects do as a fact exist. And therefore, if 
we follow our senses wiihoiit using any train of 
reasoning, we shall be justified in doubting 
whether or not anything exists. Hence we ac- 
knowledge the truth of this Meditation. But, 
since Plato and other ancient Philosophers have 
talked about this want of certitude in the matters 
of sense, and since the difiiculty in distinguishing 
the waking state from dreams is a matter of com- 
mon observation, I should have been glad if our 
author, so distinguished in the handling of mod- 
em specvlations, had refrained from publishing 
those matters of ancient lore. 

REPLY 

The reasons for doubt here admitted as true 
by this Philosopher were propounded by me 
only as possessing verisimilitude, and my 
reason for employing them was not that I 
might retail them as new, but partly that I 
might prepare my readers’ minds for the study 
of intellectual matters and for distinguishing 
them from matters corporeal, a purpose for 
which such arguments seem wholly necessary; 
in part also because I intended to reply to 
these very arguments in the subsequent Medi- 
tations; and partly in order to show the 
strength of the truths I afterwards propound, 
by the fact that such metaphysical doubts 
cannot shake them. Hence, while I have sought 
no praise from their rehearsal, I believe that it 

^The French version adds “urged by a Cele- 
brated English Philosopher,” i.e. Hobbes. 

®What I have here enclosed within brackets is 
a marginal title in both the Latin and the French 
text of the standard French edition. 


was iiniiossiblo i’oi' ino to omit them, as impos. 
siblc as it would be for ji. niodical writer to omit 
the description of a (li.soa.so when trying to 
teach the inctho<l of curitig it. 

OB-JliCTION r. 

[In opposition to the scajond Meditation, Con- 

ceming the nature of the Human Mind] 

I am a thing that thinks; quite correct. Frm 
the fact that I think, or have an image, whellm 
sleeping or waking, it is inferred that J am exer- 
rising thought; for 1 think and I am exercising 
thought mean the same thing. From the fact ihal 
I am exercising thought it follows that I am, 
since that whu'h thinks is not nothing. But, when 
it is added, this is tho mind, the sjnrit, the 
understanding, the reason, a doubt arises. For 
it does not seem to he good reasoning to say: I am 
exercising ihouglit, hence I am thought; or I 
am using my intcdloct, henee 1 am intellect. 
For in the same way I might sa.y, T am walking; 
hence I am tlie Avalking. It is hence an assump- 
tion on the part of M. Dcscartrs that that which 
understands is the .same as the exercise of tinder- 
standing which is an net of that which under- 
stands, or, at least, that that which undersUmk 
is the same as the understanding, which is n 
power possessed by that which thinks. Yet all 
Philosophers distinguish a subject from its fac- 
ulties and activities, i.e. from its properties and 
essences; for the entity itself is one thing, ib 
essence another. Hence it is possible for a tliinn 
that thinks to be the subject of the mind, reason, 
or understanding, and hence to be something 
corporeal; and the opposilo of this has hem as- 
sumed, not proved. Yet this inference is the bask 
of the conclusion that M. Descartes seems to wish 
to establish. 

In the same place he says, I know that I exist; 
the question is, who am I — the being that I 
know? It is certain that the knowledge of this 
being thus accurately determined does not 
depend on those things which I do not yet 
know to exist.® 

It is quite certain that the knowledge of (his 
proposition, I exist, depends upon that other one, 
I think, os he has himself correctly shown us. 

®Cf, Med. n, p. 79. 
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But whence comes our knowledge of this ‘propo- 
sition, I think? Certainly from that fact alone, 
that we can conceive no activity whatsoever apart 
from its subject, e.g. we cannot think of leaping 
apart from that which leaps, of knounng apart 
from a knower, or of thinking 'without a thinker. 

And hence it seems to follow that that which 
thinks is something corporeal; for, as it appears, 
the subjects of all activities can be conceived only 
after a corporeal fashion, or as in material guise, 
as M. Descartes himself afterwards shows, when 
he illustrates by means of waz,^ this wax was 
understood to be always the same thing, i,e. the 
identical matter underlying the many successive 
changes, though its colour, consistency, figure 
and other activities were altered. Moreover it is 
not by another thought that I infer that I think; 
for though anyone may think that he has thought 
(to think so is precisely the same as rememher- 
ing), yet we canrwt think that we are thinking, 
nor similarly know that we know. For this would 
entail the repetition of the question an infinite 
number of times; whence do you know, that you 
know, that you know, that you know? 

Hence, since the knowledge of this proposition, 
I exist, depends upon the knowledge of that other, 
I think, and the knowledge of it upon the fact 
that we cannot separate thought from a matter 
that thinks, the proper inference seems to be that 
that which thinks is material rather than imnior 
terial. 

REPLY 

Where I have said, this is the mind, the spirU, 
the intellect, or the reason, I understood by 
these names not merely faculties, but rather 
what is endowed with the faculty of thinking; 
and this sense the two former terms commonly, 
the latter frequently bear. But I used them in 
this sense so expressly and in so many places 
that I cannot see what occasion there was for 
any doubt about their meaning. 

Further, there is here no parity between 
walking and thinking; for walking is usually 
held to refer only to that action itself, while 
thinking applies now to the action, now to the 
faculty of thinking, and again to that in which 
the faculty exists. 

Again I do not assert that that which under- 
stands and the activity of understanding are 
the same thing, nor indeed do I mean that the 
thing that understands and the understanding 
are the same, if the term understanding be 
taken to refer to the faculty of understanding; 
they are identical only when the understand- 

^Cf. p. 80. 


ing means the thing itself that understands. I 
admit also quite gladly that, in order to desig- 
nate that thing or substance, which I wished 
to strip of everjdhing that did not belong to it, 
I employed the most highly abstract terms I 
could ; just as, on the contrary, this Philosopher 
uses terms that are as concrete as possible, e.g. 
subject, matter, body, to signify that which 
thinks, fearing to let it be sundered from the 
body. 

But I have no fear of anyone thinking that 
his method of coupling diverse things together 
is better adapted to the discovery of the truth 
than mine, that gives the greatest possible dis- 
tinctness to every single thing. But, dropping 
the verbal controversy, let us look to the facts 
in dispute. 

A thing that thinks, he says, 7nay be some- 
thing corporeal, and the opposite of this has been 
assumed; not proved. But really I did not as- 
sume the opposite, neither did I use it as a 
basis for my argument; I left it wholly unde- 
termined until Meditation VI, in which its 
proof is given. 

Next he quite correctly says, that we cannot 
conceive any activity apart from its subject, e.g. 
thought apart from that which thinks, since 
that which thinks is not nothing. But, wholly 
without any reason, and in opposition to the 
ordinary use of language and good Logic, he 
adds, hence it seems to foUow that that which 
thinks is something corporeal; for the subjects of 
all activities are indeed understood as falling 
within the sphere of substance (or even, if you 
care, as wearing the guise of matter, viz. meta- 
physical matter), but not on that account are 
they to be defined as bodies. 

On the other hand both logicians and as a 
rule all men are wont to say that substances 
are of two kinds, spiritual and corporeal. And 
all that I proved, when I took wax as an ex- 
ample, was that its colour, hardness, and figure 
did not belong to the formal nature of the wax 
itself [i.e. that we can comprehend everything 
that exists necessarily in the wax, without 
t hinking of these]. I did not there treat either 
of the formal nature of the mind, or even of 
the formal nature of body. 

Again it is irrelevant to say, as this Philos- 
opher here does, that one thought cannot be 
the subject of another thought. Who, except 
my antagonist himself, ever imagined that it 
could? But now, for a brief explanation of the 
matter, — ^it is certain that no thought can exist 
apart from a thing that thinks; no activity, no 
accident can be without a substance in which 



UJBJ ACTIONS 

to exist. Moreover, since we do not apprehend 
the substance itself immediately through itself, 
but by means only of the fact that it is the 
subject of certain activities, it is highly ra- 
tional, and a requirement forced on us by cus- 
tom, to give diverse names to those substances 
that we recognize to be the subjects of clearly 
diverse activities or accidents, and afterwards 
to inquire whether those diverse names refer 
to one and the same or to diverse things, l^ut 
there are c&rtain activities, wliich Ave call cor- 
poreal, e.g. magnitude, figure, motion, and all 
those that cannot be thought of apart from ex- 
tension in space; and the substance in which 
they exist is called body. It cannot be pretended 
that the substance that is the subject of figure 
is different from that which is the subject of 
spatial motion, etc., since all these activities 
agree in presupposing extension. Further, 
there are other actmties, which we call think- 
ing activities, e.g. understanding, willing, im- 
agining, feeling, etc., which agree in falling 
under the description of thought, perception, 
or consciousness. The substance in which they 
reside we call a thinking thing or the mind, or 
any other name we care, provided only wc do 
not confound it with corporeal substance 
since thinking activities have no affinity with 
corporeal activities, and thought, which is the 
common nature in which the former agree, is 
totally different from extension, the common 
term^ for describing the latter. 

But after we have formed two distinct con- 
cepts of those two substances, it is easy, from 
what has been said in the sixth Meditation, to 
determine whether they are one and the same 
or distinct. 

OBJECTION III 

What then is there distinct from my thought? 
Wliat can be said to be separate from me my- 
self? 

Perchance some one will answer the question 
thus — I, the very self that thinks, am held to be 
distinct from my own thought; and, though it is 
not ready separate from me, my thought is held 
■io be diverse from me, fust in the way {as ha^ 
been said before) that leaping is distinguished 
from the leaper. But if M. Descartes shows that 
he who understands and the understanding are 
identical we shall lapse back into the scholastic 
mode of speaking. The understanding under- 
stands, the vision sees, will wills, and by exact 
analogy, walking, or at least the faculty of walk- 
ing, wiU walk. Now all this is obscure, incorrect, 

^Quotation from Med. ii, p. 79. 


AND llEPLIES 

and quite imworthy of M. Descartes’ 
clearness. 

REPLY 

I do not deny that I, thn thinker, am dis- 
tinct from my own tliouglit, in the way ij 
which a thing is ilistim't from its inode. But 
when I ask, what then u there diMimifronm 
thought, this is to he taken to refer to tk 
various modes of tliouglit tlierc recounted not 
to my substance; and when I adtl, what ennk 
said to be separate from me myself, I moan only 
that these modes of thinking exist entirely in 
me. I cannot sec mi what ]n-ete\t the imputa- 
tion here of doubt and obscairifcy rests. 

OBJJCCTION IV 

Hence it is left for mo to eoiuiode that I do not 
even understand by tlio imagination what this 
wax is, but coucoivi' it liy the mind alone.'* 

There is a great difference between imagining, 
i.e. having some idea, and tumceiving with ike 
mind, i.e. inferring, as the re.sxdt of a train of 
reasoning, that something is, or exists. Ikd ilf. 
Descartes has not explained to as the sense in 
which they differ. The amient peripatetirs ako 
have taught clearly enough that snbstam'c is not 
perceived by the senses, but is known as a imll 
of reasoning. 

But what shall wc now say, if reasoning cham 
to be nothing more than the uniting and stringing 
together of names or desiipinlions by the wordhl 
It will be a eonsequeiwe, of this that reason gim 
us no conclusion about the nature of things, kt 
only about the terms that designate them, whether, 
indeed, or not there is a conoenlion {arbitrarily 
made about their meanings) according to wlnok 
we join these names together. If this be so, as is 
possible, reasoning will depend on names, names 
on the imagination, and imagination, percham, 
as I think, on the motion of the corporeal organs. 
Thus mind will he nothing hut the motions in 
certain parts of an organic body. 

REPLY 

I have here explained the difference between 
imagination and a pure mental concept, as 
when in my illustratiorr I enumerated the 
features in wax that were given by the imag- 
ination and those solely duo to a conception of 
the mind. But elscwliero also I have explained 
how it is that one and the same thing, e.g. a 
pentagon, is in one way an object of tlie under- 
standing, in another way of the imagination 
[for example how in order to imagine a penta- 

®Cf. Med. II, p. 80. 
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got! a particular mental act is required which 
gives us this figure (i.e. its five sides and the 
space they enclose) which we dispense with 
wholly in our conception]. Moreover, in rea- 
soning we unite not names but the things sig- 
nified by the names; and I marvel that the op- 
posite can occur to anyone. For who doubts 
whether a Frenchman and a German are able 
to reason in exactly the same way about the 
same things, though they yet conceive the 
words in an entirely diverse way? And has not 
my opponent condemned himself in talking of 
conventions arbitrarily made about the mean- 
ings of words? For, if he admits that words 
signify anything, why null he not allows our 
reasonings to refer to this something that is 
signified, rather than to the words alone? But, 
really, it will be as correct to infer that earth 
is heaven or anything else that is desired, as to 
conclude that mind is motion [for there are no 
other two things in the world betw'een wliich 
there is not as much agreement as there is be- 
tween motion and spirit, which are of two en- 
tirely different natures]. 

OBJECTION V 

In reference to the third Meditation — con- 
cerning God — some of these (thoughts of man) 
are, so to speak, images of tilings, and to these 
alone is the title “idea” properly applied; ex- 
amples are my thought of a man, or of a Chi- 
mera, of Heavens, of an Angel, or [even] of God.^ 

When I think of a man, I recognize an idea, 
or image, with figure and colour as its constit- 
uents; and concerning this I can raise the ques- 
tion whether or not it is the likeness of a man. So 
it is also when I think of the heavens. When 1 
think of the chimera, I recognize an idea or 
image, being able at the same time to doubt 
whether or not it is the likeness of an animal, 
which, though it does not exist, may yet exist or 
has at some other time existed. 

But, when one thinks of an Angel, what is 
noticed in the mind is now the image of aflame, 
now that of a fair vringed child, and this, I may 
be sure, has no likeness to an Angel, and hence 
is not the idea of an Angel. But believing that 
created beings exist that are the ministers of God, 
invisible and immaterial, we give the name of 
Angel to this object of belief, this supposed being, 
though the idea used in imagining an Angel is, 
nevertheless, constructed out of the ideas of visible 
things. 

It is the same way with the most holy name of 
God; we have no image, no idea corresponding to 

^Cf. Med. HI, p. 82. 


it. Hence we are forbidden to worship God in the 
form of an image, lest we should think we could 
conceive Him who is inconceivable. 

Hence it appears that we have no idea of God. 
But just as one born blind who has frequently 
been brought close to a fire and has felt himself 
growing warm, recognizes that there is something 
which made him warm, and, if he hears it called 
fire, concludes that fire exists, though he has no 
acquaintance with its shape or colour, and has 
no idea of fire nor image that he can discover in 
his mind; so a man, recognizing that there must 
he some cause of his images and ideas, and an- 
other previous cause of this cause, and so on con- 
tinuously, is finally carried on to a conclusion, or 
to the supposition of some eternal cause, which, 
never having begun to be, can have no cause prior 
to it: and hence he necessarily concludes that 
something eternal exists. But nevertheless he has 
no idea that he can assert to be that of this eternal 
being, and he merely gives a name to the object of 
his faith or reasoning and calls it God. 

Since now it is from this position, viz. that 
there is an idea of God in our soul, that M. Des- 
cartes proceeds to prove the theorem that God {an 
all-powerful, all-wise Being, the creator of the 
world) exists, he should have explained this idea 
of God better, and he should have deduced from it 
not only God’s existence, but also the creation of 
the world. 

REPLY 

Here the meaning assigned to the term idea 
is merely that of images depicted in the cor- 
poreal imagination; and, that being agreed on, 
it is easy for my critic to prove that there is no 
proper idea of Angel or of God. But I have, 
everywhere, from time to time, and principally 
in this place, shown that I take the term idea 
to stand for w^hatever the mind directly per- 
ceives; and so when I will or when I fear, since 
at the same time I perceive that I will and 
fear, that very volition and apprehension are 
ranked among my ideas. I employed this term 
because it w^as the term currently used by 
Pliilosophers for the forms of perception of the 
Divine mind, though we can discover no im- 
agery in God; besides I had no other more suit- 
able term. But I think I have sufldciently well 
explained what the idea of God is for those 
who care to follow my meaning; those who 
prefer to wrest my words from the sense I give 
them, I can never satisfy. The objection that 
here follows, relative to the creation of the 
world, is plainly irrelevant [for I proved that 
God exists, before asking whether there is a 



world created by him, and from the mere fact 
that God, i.e. a supremely perfect being exists, 
it follows that if there be a world it must have 
been created by him]. 

OBJECTION VI 

But other (thoughts) possess other forms as 
well. For example, in willing, fearing, alBrm- 
ing, denying, though I always perceive some- 
thing as the subject of my thought, yet in my 
thought I embrace something more than the 
similitude of that thing; and, of the thoughts of 
this kind, some are called volitions or affec- 
tions, and others judgments.^ 

When a man wills or fears, he has indeed an 
image of the thing he fears or of the action he 
wills; but no explanation is given of what is fur- 
ther embraced in the thought of him who wills or 
fears. If indeed fearing be thinking, 1 fail to see 
how it can be anything other than the thought of 
the thing feared. In what respect does the fear 
produced by the onrush of a lion differ from the 
idea of the lion as it riLshes on us, together loith 
its effect (produced by such an idea in the heart), 
which impels the fearful man towards that ani- 
mal motion we call flight? Now this motion of 
flight is not thought; whence we are left to infer 
that in fearing there is no thinJcing save that 
which consists in the representation of the 
thing feared. The same account holds true of 
volition. 

Further you do not have affirmation and nega- 
tion without words and names; consequently 
brute creatures cannot affirm or deny, not even in 
thought, and hence are likewise unable to fudge. 
Yet a man and a beast may have similar thoughts. 
For, when we assert that a man runs, our 
thought does not differ from that which a dog has 
when it sees its master running. Hence neither 
affirmation nor negation add anything to the bare 
thought, unless that increment be our thinking 
that the names of which the affirmation consist 
are the names of the same thing in {the mind of] 
him who affirms. But this does not mean that 
anything more is contained in our thought than 
the representation of the thing, but merely that 
that representation is there twice over. 

REPLY 

It is self-evident that seeing a lion and fear- 
ing it at the same time is different from merely 
seeing it. So, too, it is one thing to see a man 
ru nnin g, another thing to affirm to oneself that 
one sees it, an act that needs no language. I 
can see nothing here that needs an answer. 

K)f. p. 82. 


aj\d replies 

OBJJ']CTK)N VII 

It remains for mo to oxamijic in what way I 
have received tliat idea Irom God. I have 
neither derived it from Llio .souses; nor has it 
ever come to me ot)ntra,ty to my oxjxictation 
as tlic ideas of .sensible tilings arc wont to do 
when these very Ihitigs prt'sent themselves to 
the external organs of ,seiis(' or seem to do so 
Neither also ha.s it been eonsiructod asafic^ 
titious idea by me, for 1 can take nothing 
from it and am <iuite nnahlc to add to it, 
Hence the conclusion is loft that it is innate iii 
me, just as the idea of my own self is innate 
in mo.® 

If there is no idea of (!nd (now it has not 6ecn 
proved that it exists), as .semns to be the case, tk 
whole of this argument rollapscs. Further (if it is 
my body that is being considered) the idea of my 
oivn self proceeds [prm'ipaUy\from sight; kd{ij 
it is a question of the soul) there is no idea oftlie 
soul. We only infer by means of the reason that 
there is something intirnal in the human body, 
which imparts to it its animal motion, and by 
means of which it feels and moves; and this, 
whatever it be, wc name the soid, without employ- 
ing any idea. 

UlOPJiY 

If there is an idea of ( lod (as it is manifest 
there is), the whole of this objection collapses. 
When it is .said further that we have no idea of 
the soul but that wc arrive Jii. it by an inference 
of reason, that is tlie .same as .saying that there 
is no image of the soul depi<!tccl in the imagina- 
tion, but that that whieli 1 liave called its idea 
does, nevertheless, exist. 

OBJEC'riON VIII 

But the other idea of the sun is derived from 
astronomical reasonings, i.e. is clicjited from 
certain notions tluit arc innate in me.'’ 

It seems that at one and the same time the idea 
of the sun must he single whether it is beheld by 
the eyes, or is given by our intelligence as many 
times larger than it appears. • For this loM 
thought is not an idea of the sun, but an inference 
by argument that the idea of the sun would be 
many times larger if we viewed the sun from a 
much nearer distance. 

But at different times the ideas of the s^in may 
differ, e.g. when one looks at it with the naked eye 
and through a telescope. But astronomical rear 
sonings do not increase or decrease the idea of 

®Cf. Med. in, p. 88. 
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the siin; rather they show that the sensible idea and dependent. Now all this is quite self-evi- 
is misleading. gQ needs no further explanation]. 


REPLY 

Here, too, what is said not to be an idea of 
the sun, but is, nevertheless, described, is ex- 
actly what I call an idea. [But as long as my 
critic refuses to come to terms with me about 
the meaning of words, none of his objections 
can be other than frivolous.] 

OBJECTION IX 

For without doubt those ideas, which reveal 
substance to me, are something greater, and, 
so to speak, contain within them more objec- 
tive reality than those which represent only 
modes or accidents. And again, that by mp ans 
of which I apprehend a supreme God who 
is eternal, infinite, omniscient, all-powerful, 
and the creator of all else there is besides, 
assuredly possesses more objective reality 
than those ideas that reveal to us finite 
substances.^ 

I have frequently remarked above that there is 
no idea either of God or of the soul; I now add 
that there is no idea of substance. For substance 
(the substance that is a material, subject to acci- 
dents and changes) is perceived and demon- 
strated by the reason alone, without yet being con- 
ceived by us, or furnishing us xcith any idea. If 
that is true, how can it be maintained that the 
ideas which reveal substance to me are anything 
greater or possess more objective reality than 
those revealing accidents to us? Further I pray 
M. Descartes to investigate the meaning of more 
reality. Does reality admit of more and less? Or, 
if he thinks that one thing can be more a thing 
than another, let him see how he is to explain it 
to our intelligence with the clearness called for in 
demonstration, and such as he himself hm at 
other times employed. 

REPLY 

I have frequently remarked that I give the 
name idea to that with which reason makes us 
acquainted just as I also do to anything else 
that is in any way perceived by us. I have like- 
wise explained how reality admits of more and 
less: viz. in the way in which substance is 
greater than mode; and if there be real qual- 
ities or incomplete substances, they are things 
to a greater extent than modes are, but less 
than complete substances. Finally, if there be 
an infinite and independent substance, it is 
more a thing than a substance that is finite 

iCf. Med. m, p. 84. 


OBJECTION X 

Hence there remains alone the idea of God, 
concerning which we must consider whether it 
is not something that is capable of proceeding 
from me m5’3elf. By the name God I under- 
stand a substance that is infinite [eternal, im- 
mutable], independent, all-knoudng, all-pow- 
erful, and by which both I myself and every- 
thing else, if anjrthing else does exist, have been 
created. Now all these characteristics are such 
that, the more diligently I attend to them, the 
less do they appear capable of proceeding from 
me alone; hence, from what has been already 
said, we must conclude that God necessarily 
exists.- 

When I consider the attributes of God, in order 
to gather thence the idea of God, and see whether 
there is anything contained in it that cannot pro- 
ceed from ourselves, I find, unless I am mistaken, 
that what we assign in thought to the name of God 
neither proceeds from ourselves nor needs to come 
from any other source than external objects. For 
by the word God I mean a substance, i.e. I un- 
derstand that God exists (not by means of an idea 
but by reasoning). This sxibstance is infinite 
(i.e. I can neither conceive nor imagine its 
boundaries or extreme parts, without imagining 
further parts beyond them): whence it follows 
that corresponding to the term infinite there arises 
an idea not of the Divine infinity, but of my own 
bounds or limitations. It is also independent, 
i.e. I have no conception of a cause from which 
God originates; whence it is evident that I have 
no idea corresponding to the term independent, 
save the memory of my own ideas with their com- 
mencement at divers times and their consequent 
dependence. 

Wherefore to say that God is independent, is 
merely to say that God is to be reckoned among 
the number of those things, of the origin of which 
we have no image. Similarly to say that God is 
infinite, is identical with saying that He is among 
those objects of the limits of which we have no 
conception. Thus any idea of God is ruled out; 
for what sort of idea is that which has neither 
origin nor termination? 

Take the ter?n all-knowing. Here I ask: what 
idea does M. Descartes employ in apprehending 
the intellectual activity of God? 

All-powerful. So too, what is the idea by which 
we apprehend power, which is relative to that 
which lies in the future, i.e. does not exist? I cer- 

*Cf. Med. Ill, p. 86. 
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tairdy understand what power is by means of an 
image, or memory of past events, inferring it in 
this loise — Thus did He, hence thus was He able 
to do; therefore as long as the same agent exists 
He will be able to act so again, i.e. He has the 
power of acting. Now these are all ideas that can 
arise from external objects. 

Crea.toi' of everything that exists. Oj creation 
some image can be constructed by me out of the 
objects I behold, e.g. the birth of a human being 
or its growth from something small ns a point to 
the sxze and figure it now possesses. We have no 
other idea than this corresponding to the term 
creator. Bid in order to prove creation it is not 
enough to be able to imagine the creation of the 
world. Hence, aUhough it had been demonstrated 
that an infinite, independent, all-powerful, etc. 
being exists, nevertheless it does not follow that a 
creator exists. Unless anyone thinks that it is 
correct to infer, from the fact that there is a being 
which we believe to have created everything, that 
hence the world was at some time created by 
him. 

Further, when M. Descartes says that the idea 
of God and that of the soul are innate in us, I 
should like to know lohether the minds of those 
who are in a profound and dreamless sleep yet 
think. If not, they have at that time no ideas. 
Whence no idea is innate, far what is innate is 
always present. 

REPLY 

Nothing that we attribute to God can come 
from external objects as a copy proceeds from 
its exemplar, because in God there is nothing 
similar to what is found in external things, i.e. 
in corporeal objects. But whatever is unlike 
them in our thought [of God], must come man- 
ifestly not from them, but from the cause 
of that diversity existing in our thought [of 
God). 

Further I ask how my critic derives the in- 
tellectual comprehension of God from external 
things. But I can easily explain the idea which 
I have of it, by sasdng that by idea I mean 
whatever is the form of any perception. For 
does anyone who understands something not 
perceive that he does so? and hence does he 
not possess that form or idea of mental action? 
It is by extending this indefinitely that we 
form the idea of the intellectual activity of 
God ; similarly also with God’s other attributes. 

But, since we have employed the idea of 
God existing in us for the purpose of proving 
His existence, and such mighty power is com- 
prised in this idea, that we comprehend that it 


AND REPLIES 

would bo contriuliotory, if God exists, for any. 
thing besides Him to exist, unless it wereert. 
ated by Him; it eloiirly follows, from the fad 
that iris existence has been ilcmonstrated 
that it has been also proved that the whole 
world, or whatever things other than Clod exist 
have boon created by Him. ' 

Finally when I say tlifit an idea is innate ij 
us [or imprinted in onr souls by nature], Ido 
not moan that it is always present to us. This 
would make no idea iiimite. I mean merely 
that we possess the faimlty of surmnoiiing up 
this idea. 

OTUIOCTION XI 

The whole force of the aigument lies in this- 
that I know 1 could not exist, a,nd possess the 
nature 1 have, that uatui'e which puts mein 
possession of the idea ol God, \mless God did 
really exist, the God, I repeat, the idea of 
whom is found in me.' 

Siw.e, then, it has iwt been proved that we 
possess an idea of God, and the Christum rcUgian 
obliges us to believe that God is imimmalk, 
whkh amounts, in my opinion, lo .saying tJwlm 
have no idea of Him, it follows that no proof oj 
His existence has been effected, much less of Hu 
work of creation. 

RIOPl.Y 

When it is said that wo caruiot coiiooive God, 
to conceive moans to comprGiond adequately. 
For the rest, I am tired of r('i)eatmg how it is 
that wc can have an idea of God. There is 
nothing in. these obje(!tionH that invalidates 
my demonstrations. 

OBJECTION XU 

[Directed against the fourth IVloditation, Con- 
cerning the true and the false,] 

And thus I am (iiiite suj-e that error, in so far 
as it is error, is nothing real, but merely defect. 
Hence in order to go astray, it is not necessary 
for me to have a faculty 8i)ecially assigned to 
me by God for this purpose 
It is true that ignorance is merely a defect, and 
that we stand in need of no special positive fac- 
ulty in order to be ignorant; but about error ik 
case is not so clear. For it appears that stones and 
inanimate things are unable to err solely becam 
they have ru) faculty of reasoning, or imagining. 
Hence it is a very direct inference that, in order to 
err, a faculty of reasoning, or at hast of imagina- 
tion is required; now both of these are posUim 

'Of. Med. m, p. 88. 

®Cf. Med, IV, p. 89. 
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faculties iciik xcldcli all beings that err, and only 
beings that err, have been endotved. 

Fxirther, M. Descartes says — I perceive that 
they (viz. my mistakes) depend upon the co- 
operation of two causes, viz. my faculty of 
cognition, and mj’ faculty of choice, or the 
freedom of my will.^ But this seems to he contra-^ 
dietary to what went before. And we must note 
here also that the freedom of the will has been 
assximed without 'proof, and in opposition to the 
opinion of the Calvinists. 

REPLY 

Although in order to err the faculty of rea- 
soning (or rather of judging, or affirming and 
denying) is required, because error is a lack of 
this power it does not hence follow that this 
defect is anything real, just as it does not fol- 
low that blindness is anything real, although 
stones are not said to be blind merely because 
they are incapable of vision. I marvel that in 
these objections I have as yet found nothing 
that is properly argued out. Further I made no 
assumption concerning freedom which is not a 
matter of universal experience; our natural 
light makes this most evident and I cannot 
make out why it is said to be contradictory to 
previous statements. 

But though there are many who, looking to 
the Divine foreordination, cannot conceive 
how that is compatible with liberty on our 
part, nevertheless no one, when he considers 
himself alone, fails to experience the fact that 
to will and to be free are the same thing [or 
rather that there is no difference between what 
is voluntary and what is free]. But this is no 
place for examining other people’s* opinions 
about this matter. 

OBJECTION XIII 

For example, whilst I, during these days, 
sought to discuss whether anything at all 
existed, and noted that, from the very fact 
that I raised this question, it was an evident 
consequence that I myself existed, I could not 
indeed refrain from judging that what I under- 
stood so clearly was true: this was not owing 
to compulsion by some external force, but be- 
cause the consequence of the great mental 
illumination Avas a strong inclination of the 
will, and I believed the above truth the more 
willingly and freely, the less indifferent I was 
towards it.® 

^Cf. Med. IV, p. 90. 

^That is, Calvinists. 

3Cf. Med. IV, p. 91. 


Tins term, great mental illumination, is met-" 
aphorical, and consequently is not adapted to the 
purposes of argument. Moreover everyone who is 
free from doubt claims to possess a siinilar ilium' 
ination, and in his mil there is the same inclina- 
tion to believe that of which he does not doubt, as 
in that of one who truly knows. Hence while this 
illuminatio7i may be the cause that makes a man 
obstinately defend or hold some opinion, it is not 
the cause of his knowing it to be true. 

Further, not only to know a thing to be true, 
hut also to believe it or give assent to it, have 
nothing to do uith the will. For, what is proved by 
valid argument or is recounted as credible, is be- 
lieved by us whether we will orno.lt is true that 
affirming and denying, maintaining or refuting 
propositions, are acts of will; but it does not 
follow on that account that interaal asserd de- 
pends upon the icill. 

Therefore the demonstration of the truth that 
follows is not adequate — and it is in this misuse 
of our free-will, that this privation consists 
that constitutes the form of error.^ 

REPLY 

It does not at all matter whether or not the 
term great illumination is proper to argument, 
so long as it is serviceable for explanation, as 
in fact it is. For no one can be unaware that by 
mental illumination is meant clearness of cog- 
nition, which perhaps is not possessed by 
everyone who thinks he possesses it. But 
this does not prevent it from being very 
different from a bigoted opinion, to the for- 
mation of which there goes no perceptual 
evidence. 

Moreover when it is here said that when a 
thing is clearly perceived we give our assent 
whether we will or no, that is the same as say- 
ing that we desire what we clearly know to be 
good Ayhether willing or unwilling: for the word 
unwilling finds no entrance in such circum- 
stances, implying as it does that we will and 
do not wdll the same thing. 

OBJECTION XIV 

[To the fifth Meditation, On the essence of ma- 
terial things.] 

As, for example, when I imagine a triangle, 
though perhaps such a figure does not exist at 
all outside my thought, or never has existed, it 
has nevertheless a determinate nature, or 
essence, or immutable and eternal form, which 
is not a fiction of my construction, and does 
not depend on my mind, as is evident from the 
<Cf. Med. IV, pp. 91-92. 
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fact that various properties of that triangle 
may be demonstrated.^ 

If the triangle exists nowhere at all, I do not 
understand how it can have any nature; for that 
which exists nowhere does not exist. Henee it has 
no existence or nature. The triangle in the wind 
comes from the triangle we have seen, or from one 
imaginatively constructed out of triangles we 
have beheld. Now when we have once called the 
thing (from which we think that the idea of tri- 
angle originates) by the name triangle, although 
the triangle itself perishes, yet the name remains. 
In the same way if, in our thought, we have once 
conceived that the angles of a triangle are together 
all equal to two right angles, and have given this 
other name to the triangle — possessed of three 
angles equal to two right angles — although 
there were no angle at all in existence, yet the 
name would remain, and the truth of this prop- 
osition will he of eternal duration — a triangle is 
possessed of three angles equal to two right 
angles. Bui the nature of the triangle willnot be of 
eternal duration, if it should chance that triangle 
perished. 

In like manner the proposition, man is animal, 
will be eternally true, because the names it 
employs are eternal, hut if the human race 
were to perish there would no longer be a human 
nature. 

Whence it is evident that essence in so far as it 
is distingtvished frmn existence is nothing else 
than a union of names hy means of the verb is. 
And thus essence without existence is a fiction of 
our mind. And it appears that as the image of a 
man in the mind is to the man, so is essence to 
existence; or that the essence of Socrates hears to 
his existence the relation that this proposition, 
Socrates is a man, to this other, Socrates is or 
exists. Now the proposition, Socrates is a man, 
means, when Socrates does not exist, merely the 
connection of its terms; and is, or to be, has 
underlying it the image of the unity of a thing 
designated by two names. 

REPLY 

The distinction between essence and exist- 
ence is known to all; and all that is here said 
about eternal names in place of concepts or 
ideas of an eternal truth, has been already 
satisfactorily refuted. 

OBJECTION XV 

[Directed against the sixth Meditation— Con- 
cerning the existence of material things.] 

For since God has evidently given me no 
^Cf. Med. V, p. 93. 
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faculty by which to know this (whether wm 
our ideas proceed from bodies), but on the con 
trary luis given me a strong propensity toward^ 
the belief that they do pi-ocecd from corpotejj 
things, I fail to see how it {‘,ouId be made out 
that He is not a decioiver, if our ideas pro. 
ccedcfl from sonuj otlmr source than corporeal 
things. Consequently corporeal objects musi 
exist.*^ 

It is the conwum belief that no fault is corn, 
miik’d by medical men who deceive skk peopfe 
for their health's sake, nor by parents who mu. 
lead their children for their good, and that theeiiil 
in deception lies not in the. falsity of whatismii 
but in the bad intenl of Hume, who practise it, ll 
Descartes must therefore look to this propositim 
God can in no cast; decoi vo us, taken universaH^ 
and see whether it is true, for if it is not true, thus 
universally taken, the a>nelvsi.<m, hence cor* 
poreal things exist, does not folbw. 

RMPLY 

For the security of niy conclusion we do not 
need to asaunic that wc can never bo deceived 
(for I have glaflly admitted that wc are often 
deceived), but that wc arc not deceived when 
that error of ours would argue an intention 
to deceive on tbo pai’t of God, an intention 
it is contradictory to impute to Him. Once 
more this is bad reasoning on my critic’s 
part. 

FINAL OBJI'JCTION 

For now I perceive Imw groat the difference is 
between the two (i.o, betwemn waking and 
dreaming) from tlu> fact that our dreams are 
never conjoined by our moinory [with each 
other andj with ilie whole of the rest of our 
life’s action [as luippcns with the things which 
occur in waking moments ].* 

I ask whether it is really the case that one, who 
dreams he doubts whetlur he dreams or no, is 
unabU to dream that his dremn is connected with 
the idea of a long scries of past events. If he can, 
those things which to the dreamer appear to be the 
actions of his past life may be regarded as tm 
just as though he had been awake. Besides, since, 
as M. Descartes himself asserts, all certitude ond 
truth in knowledge depend alone upon our knm- 
ing the true God, either it will he impossible jof 
an Atheist to infer from the memory of his pro- 
vio'us life that he wakes, or it will be possible for 
a man to know that he is awake, apart from 
knowledge of the true God. 

*Cf. Med. VI, p. 9!). 

®Cf. Med. vi, p. lok 
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REPLY 

One who dreams cannot effect a real con- 
nection between what he dreams and the ideas 
of past events, though he can dream that he 
does connect them. For who denies that in his 
sleep a man may be deceived? But yet when he 
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has awakened he will easily detect his error. 

But an Atheist is able to infer from the 
memory of his past life that he is awake; still 
he cannot know that this sign is sufficient to 
give him the certainty that he is not in error, 
unless he knows that it has been created by a 
God who does not deceive. 



THE FOURTH SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 


LETTER TO A MAN OF NOTE? 


SlE, 

The favour you have done ine^ I acknowl- 
edge, though I note that you expect a return for it. 
Kind dwugh your action was, yet to let me share 
in the enjoyment of reading that most acute work 
only on cimdition I should disclose what I think 
of it, was to demand a requital, and surely a 
heavy one. Trxdy a hard condition, compliance 
with which the desire to acquaint myself with a 
fine piece of work has wrung from me, but one 
against which I should gladly protest if an excep- 
tion could be claimed for one who ‘^has conmiUed 
a deed through the urgency of pleasure f' and 
added to the concessions recognized by the Prae- 
tor of old, who excused acts “done under the 
influence of violence or fear." 

What would you havef It is not my estimate of 
the aulhar that you look for; you already know 
how much I appreciate the force of his genius 
and his distinguished learning. Likewise you are 
not unaware of the troublesome matters that at 
present take up my time and, if you have too 
exalted an opinion of me, it does not follow that 
I am unaware of my own inadequacy. And yet 
what you submit to me for examination demands 
both intellectual powers of no ordinary nature 
and above all a mind set free from care, in order 
that it may, by its disengagement from all ex- 
ternal turmoil, have leisure for self-contempla- 
tion; and as you see, this is impossible without 
intent meditation and complete menial self-ab- 
sorption. Nevertheless, if it is your bidding, I 
obey. The blame for my shortcomings will fall 
upon you, who compel me to take up my pen. 
But though Philosophy could arrogate to itself 
the whole of this work, yet since its author with 
great modesty of his own accord appears before 
the tribunal of the Theologians, I shall here play 
a double role. I shall first propound the chief 
objections that, in my opinion, philosophers can 
adduce in connection with the outstanding prob- 
lems Oslo the nature of the human mind and [the 
existence] of God; secondly, I shall unfold certain 

^By M. Arnauld, Doctor in Theology. 

^Letter of the said M. Arnauld written to the 
Rev. Father Mersenne. 

®In sending to h im the Meditations of Descar- 


difficidties which n theologian can dekdt in 
whole work. 

The Nature of the Human Mind 

The first thing that here ornirs to me to k 
worthy of remark is that our distinguished auh 
slmdd have taken as the foundation of ike whik 
of his philosophy the doctrine laid down [be/we 
him] by St. A iigustine, a man of mosl penetrajk^ 
intellect and of much note, not only in the sphett 
of theology, hut in Ihot of philosophy as weU.k 
“De Libero arbibio," Hook II ,c,liap. 3., Alipk^ 
when disputing with Eumtius, setUng about o 
proof of the existewe of God, says: Firstly, to 
start with the things that are iiiohI evident,! 
ask you wlietlicr you yoursolf exist, or are yon 
apprehensive lest in [an.swoj-ing] this question 
you are in error, when iu ai\y ease, if you did 
not exist you could never l)(i in error? Simik 
to this are the mmis of our auUnyr: But perlmps 
there exists an all-powerful being, extremely 
cunning, who decoives me, wlio iutentionally 
at all tiinOvS deceives me. There is then no 
doubt that I exist, if lie de(X)ivos me. Bid leln» 
proceed, and, to pursue something more relevaii 
to our purpose, let ns discover how, from this 
prindplc, we can demonstrate the fact that m 
mind is [distinct and] separate from our body, 

I am able to doubt whether 1 have a body, nay, 
whether any body exists at all; yet I have no rigll 
to doubt whether I am, or exist, so long as I douil 
m think. 

Hence I, who doubt and think, am not a body; 
otherwise in entertaining doubt conenning body, 
I should doubt about myself. 

Nay, even though I obstinately maintain iki 
no body at all exists, the position taken up is m- 
shaken: I am something, hence I am not a body. 

This is really very acute, hut someone could 
bring up the objection which our author urges 
against himself; the fact that I doubt about body 
or deny that body exists, does not bring it about 
that no body exists. Hence perhaps it happens 
that these very things which I suppose to be 
nothing, because they are unknown to me, yet 
do not in truth differ from that self which I do 
know. I know nothing about it, he says, I do 
not dispute this matter; [I can judge only 
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about things that are kno^\Ti to me.] I know 
that I exist; I enquire who I, the known self, 
am; it is quite certain that the knowledge of 
this self thus precisely taken, does not depend 
on those things of the existence of which I am 
not yet acquainted.^ 

But he admits in consonance mth the argu- 
ment laid down in the Method, that the proof has 
proceeded only so far as to exclude from the na- 
ture of the human mind whatsoever is corporeal, 
not from the point of view of the ultimate 
truth, but relatively only to his consciousness 
(the meaning being that nothing at all was 
known to him to belong to his essential nature, 
beyond the fact that he was a thinking being).* 
Hence it is evident from this reply that the argu- 
ment is exactly where it was, and that therefore 
the problem which he promises to solve remains 
entirely untouched. The problem is: how it fol- 
lows, from the fact that one is unaw'are that 
anything else [(except the fact of being a think- 
ing thing)] belongs to one’s essence, that 
nothing else really belongs to one’s essence. 
But, not to conceal my dullness, 1 have been un- 
able to discover in the whole of Meditation II 
where he has shown this. Yet so far as I can con- 
jecture, he attempts this proof in Meditation VI, 
because he believes that it is dependent on the 
possession of the clear knowledge of God to which 
in Meditation II he has not yd attained. Here is 
his proof: 

Because I know that all the things I clearly 
and distinctly understand can be created by 
God just as I conceive them to exist, it is suf- 
ficient for me to be able to comprehend one 
thing clearly and distinctly apart from an- 
other, in order to be sure that the one is di- 
verse from the other, because at least God can 
isolate them; and it does not matter by what 
power that isolation is effected, in order that I 
may be obliged to think them different from 
one another. Hence because, on the one hand, 
I have a clear and distinct idea of myself in so 
far as I am a thinking being, and not extended, 
and on the other hand, a distinct idea of body, 
in so far as it is only an extended thing, not one 
that thinks, it is certain that I am in reality 
distinct from my body and can exist apart 
from it.® 

Here we must halt awhile; for on these few 
words the whole of the difficulty seems to hinge. 

Firstly, in order to be true, the major premise 
of that syllogism must be held to refer to the ade- 

*Cf. Med. II, p. 79. 

*Cf, Preface, pp. 71-72. 

®Cf. Med. VI, pp. 98-99. 


quate notion of a thing [(*.«. the notion which 
comprises everything which may be known of the 
thing)], not to any notion, even a clear and dis- 
tinct one. For M. Descartes in his reply to his 
theological critic^ admits that it is sufficient to 
have a formal distinction and that a real one is 
not required, to cause one thing to be conceived 
separately and as distinct from another by the 
abstracting action of the mind w'hen it con- 
ceives a thing inadequate!}’’.® Whence in the same 
passage he draws the conclusion which he adds: 
— But still I understand in a complete manner 
what body is [(i.e. I conceive body as a com- 
plete thing)], merely by thinking that it is ex- 
tended, has figure, can move, etc., and by de- 
nying of it everything which belongs to the 
nature of mind. Conversely also, I understand 
that mind is something complete, which 
doubts, knows, wshes, etc., although I deny 
that anything belongs to it which is contained 
in the idea of body. Hence there is a real dis- 
tinction between mind and body.® 

But, if anyone casts doubt on the (minor) 
premise here assumed, and contends that it is 
merely that your conception is inadequate when 
you conceive yourself \fi.e. your mind)] as being 
a thinking but not an extended thing, and simi- 
larly when you conceive yourself [(z.e. your body)] 
as being an extended and not a thinking thing, 
we must look to its proof in the previous part of 
the argument. For I do not reckon a maiter like 
this to be so clear as to warrant us in assuming it 
as an indemonstrable first principle and in dis- 
pensing with proof. 

Now as to the first part of the statement, name- 
ly, that you completely understand what body 
is, merely by thinking that it is extended, has 
figure, can move, etc., and by denying of it 
everything which belongs to the nature of 
mind, this is of little value. For one who contends 
that the human mind is corporeal does not on that 
account believe that every body is a mind. Hence 
body would be so related to mind as genus is to 
species. Bui the genus can be conceived without 
the species, even aUhough one deny of it whatso- 
ever is proper and peculiar to the species; whence 
comes the common dictum of Logicians, “the 
negation of the species does net negate the genusd* 
Thus, I can conceive figure without conceiving 
any of the attributes proper to the circle. There- 
fore, we must prove over and above this that tiie 
mind can be completely and adequately conceived 
apart from the body. 

*Reply to Objections i. 

®Reply to Obj. i, p. 114. 

“Cf. p. 115. 
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I can discover no passage in the whoh work 
capable of effecting this proof, save the proposir 
tion laid down at the outset : — I can deny that 
there is any body or that any extended thing 
exists, but yet it is certain that I exist, so long 
as I make this denial, or think; hence I am a 
thing that thinks and not a body, and the body 
does not pertain to the knowledge of myself. 

But the only result that I can see this to give, is 
that a certain knowledge of myself be obtained 
without a knowledge of the body. But it is not yet 
quite clear to me that this knowledge is complete 
and adequate, so as to make me sure that I am 
not in error in excluding the body from my es- 
sence. I shall explain by means of an example : — 

Let us assume that a certain man is quite sure 
that the angle in a semicircle is a right angle and 
that hence the triangle made by this angle and the 
dianwter is rightrangled; hut suppose he ques- 
tions and has not yet firmly apprehended, nay, 
let us imagine that, misled by some fallacy, he 
denies that the square on its base is equal to the 
squares on the sides of the right-angled triangle. 
Now, ajccording to our author’s reasoning, he will 
see himself confirmed in his false belief. For, he 
will argue, while I clearly and distinctly per- 
ceive that this triangle is right-angled, I yet 
doubt whether the square on its base is equal 
to the square on its sides. Hence the equality 
of the square on the base to those on the sides 
does not belong to its essence. 

Further, even though / deny that the square on 
its base is equal to the squares on its sides, 1 yet 
remain certain that it is right-angled, and the 
knowledge that one of its angles is a right angle 
remains dear and distinct in m.y mind; and this 
remaining so, not God himself could cause it not 
to be right-angled. 

Hence, that of which I doubt, or the removal of 
which leaves me with the idea still, cannot belong 
to its essence. 

Besides, since I know that all things I clearly 
and distinctly understand can be created by 
God just as I conceive them to exist, it is suf- 
ficient for me, in order to be sure that one 
thing is distinct from another, to he able to 
comprehend the one clearly and distinctly 
apart from the other, because it can be iso- 
lated by God. But I clearly and distinctly un- 
derstand that this triangle is right-angled, with- 
out comprehending that the square on its base is 
equal to the squares on its sides. Heme God at 
least can creole a right-angled triangle, the square 
on the base of which is not equal to the squares on 
its sides. 

I do not see what reply can here be made, ex- 
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cept that the man in question does not pettd^ 
dearly that the triangle is right-angled. Bii 
whence do I obtain any perception of the naiwt 
of my mind clearer than that which he has oflht 
nature of the triangle? II e is as sure that the tei. 
angle in a semidrde has one right angle (which 
is the notion of a right-angled triangle) as I om 
in believing that 1 exist because I think. 

Hence, just as a man errs in not heliewng tht^ 
the equality of the square on its base to the squan^ 
on its sidf:s belongs to the nature of that iriangk 
which he clearly and distiwUy knows to be rigU. 
angled, so why am I not perhaps in the wrong % 
thinking that mlhing else belongs to my naiwe 
which f clearly and distinctly know to be sonic, 
tiling that thinks, except the fact that I an thk 
thinking being? Ferhaps it also belongs to my 
essence to he something exteruled. 

And certainly, some one ndll say it is no mat- 
vel if, in dedtidng my exi.d.cnce frotn the fact (htA 
I think, the idea tiint I form of the self, which is 
in this way an object of thought, represenis me (o 
my mind as merely a thinkhuj being, since it has 
been derived from, my thinking alone. Andhmc 
from this idea, no argument can he dram to 
prove that nothing more belongs to my essence 
than what the idea contains. 

In ad.dit%on, it can he maintained that the ar- 
gument proves too much and conducts us to the 
Platonic doctrine (refuted never llieiess by m 
author) that nothing corporeal belongs to the 
essence of man, who is henx'c entirely spml, 
while his body is merely the vcMele of spirit; 
whence foUoivs the definition of man as a spirit 
that makes use of a body. 

But if you reply that body is not absolutely ex- 
cluded from my essence, but merely in so far pre- 
cisely as I am a thinking being, the fear seem 
likely to arise that some one unit entertain a m- 
picion that the knowledge of myself, in so far asl 
am a thinJeing hiring, is not the knowledge of any- 
thing fully and adequately conceived, but is 
known only inadequately and by a certain intel- 
lectual abstraction. 

Heme, just as geometers conceive of a line as 
length without breadth, and of a surface as length 
and breadth together without depth, although 
there is no length a, part from breadth, no breadth 
without depth, some one may perhaps doubt 
whether everything that thinks is not likewise 
something extended; a thing in which, neverthe- 
less, over and above the attributes common to 
other extended things, e.g. the possession of fig- 
ure, motion, etc., is found this unique faculty of 
thinking. Whence it follows that while by an in- 
tellectual abstraction, it can he apprehended by 
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means of this character ahne and unaided as a 
thing that thinks, it is quite possible that in 
reality corporeal attributes-ave-compadble with a 
thinking being; just as quantity can be mentally 
conceived by means of length alone, while it is 
possible that in reality breadth and depth go 
along with length in every quantity. 

The difficulty is increased by the fact that this 
power of thinking seems to be attached to cor- 
poreal organs, since we can believe it to be asleep 
in infants, extinguished in the case of lunatics; 
and this is an objection strongly urged by 
those impious men whose aim is the soul’s 
slaughter. 

Thus far I have dealt with the distinction be- 
tween mind and body in real existence. But since 
M. Descartes has undertaken to prove the immor- 
tality of souls, it is right to ask whether that fol- 
lows evidently from this separateness of existence. 
According to the principles of the vulgar philos- 
ophy that conclusion by no means can he drawn, 
for the common opinion is that the souls of ani- 
mals are distinct from their bodies, but neverthe- 
less perish with them. 

I had carried my criticism to this point and 
was intending to show how, according to our 
author's principles, which I believed I had gath- 
ered from his method of philosophical enquiry, 
the immortality of the soul could be easily in- 
ferred from its distinctness from the body, when 
a rtew work,^ a little treatise bearing the fruit of 
our author’s reflections, came into my hands; 
and this work not only throws much light on the 
whole, but in connection vnth this passage brings 
forward exactly what I was to adduce with a view 
to the solution of the above problem: 

For in the matter of the souls of animals, in 
other passages he lets vs know sufficiently weU 
that they have no soul, but merely a body disposed 
in a certain manner and so compounded of 
various organs that all the actions we see them 
perform can be effected in it and by its means. 

But I fear that this belief will not carry per- 
suasion into men's minds, unless supported by 
the strongest evidence. For at the first blush, it 
seems incredible that there is any way by which, 
without any intervention of the soul, it can come 
to pass that the light reflected from the body of a 
wolf into the eyes of a sheep should excite into 
motion the minute fibres of the optic nerves and 
by the penetration of this movement to the brain, 
discharge the animal spirits into the nerves in the 
manner requisite to make the sheep run off. 

=^The Synopsis of the Meditations Ccf. pp- 7^ 
74) sent by Descartes to Mersenne, Dec. 31, 
1640, fifty days after the Meditations. 


One thing which I here shall add is, that I 
wholly approve of M. Descartes' teaching, rela- 
tive to the distinction between the imagination 
and thought or intelligence, and of the greater 
certainty attaching to that which we grasp by the 
reason than to what is perceived by the senses. 
For long ago, 1 learned from St. Augustine, De 
Animae Quantitate, ch. 15, that we must give m 
countenance to those who would persuade us that 
what we discern by the intellect is less certain 
than what comes by the bodily eyes, vexed as they 
ever are with rheum. Whence also, in Solil, bk. 1, 
ch. 4, he says that he has found that in the matter 
of geometry the senses are like a ship. For, he 
says, when they had brought me to the desti- 
nation I was making for, after I had quitted 
them and had begun on firm land to repeat all 
they had taught me, for a long time my foot- 
steps tottered. Wherefore, I believe that one 
could more readily learn navigation on land 
than understand geometry by the use of the 
senses (alone) although they seem to give some 
help to us when first we begin to learn. 

Concerning God. 

The first proof of the existence of God, that un- 
folded by our author in Meditation III, falls into 
two parts. The former is, that God eocists, if the 
idea of Him exists in me; the second shows that I, 
in possessing this idea, can derive my existence 
only from God. 

In the earlier part there is only one thing that 
does not secure my approval, and that is, that 
though M. Descartes had asserted that strictly 
speaking falsity was to be found in judgments 
only, he yet admits shortly afterwards that ideas 
may be false, not formally indeed, but mat^ 
rially. Now this seems to me to disagree with his 
first principles. 

But I fear I may not be able to explain my 
thought with sufficient lucidity in a matter of such 
obscurity; an example will make it clearer. If, 
he says, cold is merely privation of heat, the 
idea of cold which represents it as though it 
were something positive, is false materially.^ 

Nay, if cold is merely the privation of heat, 
there can be no idea of cold which represents it as 
a positive thing, and our author here confuses 
idea with judgment. 

For what is the idea of cold^ It is cold itself in 
so far as it is objectively in the understanding. 
But if cold is a privation, it cannot exist objec- 
tively in the mind by the instrumentality of an 
idea, the objective existence of which is a positive 
eniity. Heme, if cold is merely privation, there 

^Cf. Med. ni, p. 85. 



can he no positive idea of it, and hence no idea 
materially false. 

This is confirmed by the argument by which 
M. Descartes proves that the idea of an infinite 
being cannot be otherwise than true; for, although 
it can he pretended that such a being does not 
exist, it cannot he pretended that the idea of it dis- 
plays nothing real to me. 

Obviously, the same may be affirmed of every 
positive idea. For, although it can be imagined 
that the cold, which I believe to be represented by 
a positive idea, is not positive, yet I cannot pre- 
tend that a positive idea rept'esents to me nothing 
real and positive; since a positive idea is not so 
styled by reason of the existence it has as a mode 
of thinHng (iw that sense all ideas would he posi- 
tive), but from the objective existence which it 
contains and displays to our intellect. Hence, 
though that idea is possibly not the idea of cold, it 
cannot be a false idea. 

But, you rejoin, its falsity consists in the very 
fact that it is not the idea of cold. Nay, it is your 
judgment that is false, if you deem, it to be the 
idea of cold; but it, itself, is in itself most true. 
Similarly, the idea of God shoidd not be called 
false, even materially, though some one transfer it 
to something which is not God, as idolalers have 
done. 

Finally, what does that idea of cold, which you 
say is false materially, represent to your mindf 
Privation? In that case it is true. A positive 
entity? Then it is not the idea of cold. Further, 
what is the cause of that positive objective being, 
which makes you conclude that that idea is ma- 
terially false? It is, you reply, myself, in so far 
as I participate in non-existence. Therefore the 
positive objective existence of a certain idea may 
proceed from nothing, a conclusion which upsets 
the most important fundamental principles of 
M. Descartes. 

But let u£ proceed now to the second part of the 
argument where he asks, whether I myself, who 
possess the idea of an infinite being, can pro- 
ceed from anything other than an infiinite 
being, and especially whether I can be self- 
caused. M. Descartes contends that I cannot be 
self-caused owing to the fact that, if I myself had 
given myself existence, I should have given 
myself also all those perfections, the ideas of 
which I perceive in myself.^ But his theological 
critic acutely replies: — “self-originated” should 
be taken not in a positive but in a negative 
sense which identifies it with "not derived 
from anything else.”® But now, he says, if any- 
iCf. Med. Ill, pp. 86, 87. 
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thing is self-derived, i.o, not due to somethinj 
else, liow can I prove tliat it embraces all 
things and is infinite? T sluill pay no heedt® 
the reply that, if it is self-derived it willhave 
given itself evorytliing; for it does not depeni 
on itself as on a cause, nor did it anticipate its 
existence and so at a prior time choose what it 
should afterwards 1)C.* 

To refute this argument, Af. Descartes con- 
tends that existence per .se should bo taken not 
negatively but positively especially in so 
as it refers to God. Bo that God in a (lertain sense 
stands to Himself in ilus same way as ane(- 
ficient cause does to its oiToct. Now this seem 
to me to he a strong assertion and to be wnlm. 

Hence, while in port / agree vith M, Dee. 
cartes, 1 partly differ from him. / admit tlwtl 
cannot }>e self-derived except in a positive sense 
but I deny that the same should he said of Goi, 
Nay, I think that it is a manifest eontradielm 
that anything should he positively self-deiivedin 
the sense of proceeding from itself as a caust, 
Hence I come to the same conelu.ri<m as m 
author, hut by quite another roxiie, as I shall hen 
set forth : — 

In order to he self-derived, 1 should have to pro- 
ceed from myself iiositively and in the sense oj 
coming from myself as a cause: hence I canwA 
be self -derived. 

To jmme the major premise of this syllogim^ 
I rely on the grounds of my antagonist dram 
from the doctrine that, sin.ee the various parts oj 
time can all be dissevered from each other, frm 
the fact that I exist it does not follow that I 
shall in future e.xist, unless some cause, as it 
were, rc-croates me at every single moment.® 

In the matter of the minor, [viz. that I cannot 
proceed from myself positively and as it wm 
from a cause] I deem it to be .so evident to the light 
of nature that its proof would he vain, a proving 
of the known by the less known. Ituleed, ow 
author seems to have acknowledged its iriM, 
since he has not dared openly to deny it. Con- 
sider, I pray, those words in his reply to his theo- 
logical opponent. 

I have not, so run his words, said that it is 
impossible for anything to bo its own efficient 
cause; for, although that statement is mani- 
festly true when the meaning of efficient cause 
is restricted to those causes that are prior to 
their effects or different from them, yet it does 
not seem necessary to confine the term to this 
meaning in the present investigation, for the 

®Obj. 1, p. 105. 

JReply to Obj.^ p. 111. 
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light of nature does not require that the notion 
of an efficient cause should compel it to be 
prior to its effect.^ 

This is excellent so far as the first part goes, 
but why has he oinitted the second? Has he not 
omitted to add that the same light of nature does 
not require that the notion of an efiiaerd cause 
should compel it to be different from its effect, 
only because the light of nature does not permit 
him to assert that? 

How surely, if every effect depends upon a 
cause and receives its existence from a cause, is it 
not clear that the same thing cannot depend upon 
itself, cannot receive its existence from itself? 

Further, every cause is the cause of an effect, 
every effect the effect of a cause, hence there is a 
mutual relation between cause and effect. But a 
mutual relation can be possessed only by two 
things. 

Again, it is merely absurd to conceive of a 
thing as receiving existence and yet possessing 
that very existence before the time at which we 
conceive that it received it; but that would be the 
residt if we attributed the notions of cause and 
effect to the same thing in respect of itself. What 
is the notion of cause? The conferring of exis- 
tence. What is the notion of effect? The receiving 
of existence. Moreover, the notion of cause is 
prior in nature to that of effect. 

But we cannot conceive a thing by means of the 
notion of cause as giving existence, unless we con- 
ceive it as possessing existence. Hence we should 
have to conceive that a thing possessed existence 
before conceiving it to receive existence; yet when 
anything receives, the receiving precedes the pos- 
sessing. 

This reasoning may be otherwise couched thus: 
— no one gives what he does not possess; hence no 
one can give himself existence unless he already 
possess it, but, if he already possess it, why 
should he give it to himself? 

Finally, M. Descartes asserts that the light of 
nature lets us know that the distinction be- 
tween creation and conservation is solely a 
distinction of the reason.® But this self-same 
light of nature lets us know that nothing can 
create itself, and that hence nothing can conserve 
itself. 

But to pass down from the general thesis to the 
particular one concerning God, it udll now, in my 
opinion, be more evident that God can be self- 
derived not in the positive sense, but only neg- 
atively, i.e., in the sense of not proceeding from 
anything else. 

^Cf. Reply to Obj. i, p. 110. 

®Med. m, p. 87. 


And firstly, it clearly follows from the premise 
that M. Descartes advances in order to prove that 
if a body exists per se, it must be per se in the 
positive sense. For, he says, the several parts 
of time are not derived from one another, and 
hence, though that body be supposed to have 
existed up to the present time per se, i.e. with- 
out any cause, that will not suffice to make it 
exist in future, unless there be some power 
contained in it which, as it were, re-creates it 
continually.® 

But, far from this argument being applicable 
to the case of a supremely perfect and infinite 
being, the opposite rather can clearly be inferred, 
and for opposite reasons. For the idea of an in- 
finite being contains uithin it that of infinite 
duration, i.e. a duration bounded by no limits, 
and hence indivisible, unchanging, and existing 
all at once; one in which it is only erroneously 
and by reason of the imperfection of our intellect 
that the conception of prior and posterior can be 
applied. 

Whence it manifestly follows that the infinite 
Being cannot be thought to exist even for one mo- 
ment without our conceiving at the same time 
that it always has and always will exist (a fact 
that our author himself elsewhere proves); hence 
it is idle to ask why it continues in existence. 

Nay, as Augustine frequently shows {an 
author whom none since the time of the sacred 
writers have surpassed in the worthiness and 
sublimity of who! they say concerning God), in 
God there is no past or future, but always present 
existence [which clearly shows that we cannot 
without absurdity ask why God continues to 
msi]. 

Further, God cannot he thought to be self-de- 
rived in the positive sense, as if He originally 
brought Himself into existence, for in that case 
He would have existed before He existed. He is 
said to be self -derived merely because, as our 
author frequently declares, as a fact He main- 
tains Himself in existence. 

Yet, in the case of an infinite being, conserva- 
tion must be denied no less than creation. For 
what, pray, is conservation but the continual re- 
production of some things? Hence, all conserva- 
tion implies some initial production. Another 
reason is that the very term continuation, just 
like that of conservation, implies something of 
potentiality. But an infinite being is pure actualr 
ity without any potentiality. 

Hence, let us conclude that God cannot be con- 
ceived to be self-originated in Ike positive sense, 
except by reason of the imperfection of our in- 

*Reply to Obj. l, p. 111. 
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tellect, tfiat thinks of God as existing after^ the 
fashion of created things. This corwlusion will be 
rendered more evident by tlw following argument. 

We seek to discover the efficient cause of a 
thing only with respect to its existence, not mth 
respect to its essence. For example, if I see a tri- 
angle, I may enquire about the efficient cause that 
brought this triangle into existence, hid it will he 
absurd for me to ask what is the efficient cause by 
reason of which the triangle has its three angles 
equal to two right angles. The correct reply to such 
a question would not he to assign an efficient 
cause, hut to say merely, “because suck is the 
nature of the triangle." This is why the mathe- 
maticians, not concerning themselves with the 
existence of their objects, do not employ efficient 
and final causes in their proofs. But existence, 
nay, if you like, continuance in existence, is in- 
volved in the essence of an infinite being, no less 
than the equality of its three angles to two right 
angles is involved in that of a triangle. Therefore, 
just as the reply to the question why the triangle 
has its three angles equal to two right angles 
should not be in terms of an efficient cause, but 
the reason assigned should be the eternal and im- 
mutable nature of the triangle; so when we ask 
why God exists, or continues in existence, we 
must seek for no efficient cause, either idthin 
God or without Him, and for nothing similar to 
an efficient cause {for my contention touches the 
thing not the name for it): we should state as our 
reason this alone, “because such is the nature of a 
supremely perfect being." 

Hence in opposition to what M. Descartes 
says: the light of nature tells us that nothing 
exists about which the question, why it exists, 
cannot be asked, whether we enquire for its 
efficient cause, or, if it does not possess one, 
demand why it does not have one,^ I reply that 
the answer to the question why God exists should 
not be in terms of efficient causality, but merely 
“because He is God," i.e. an infinite Being. And 
when we are asked for the effideni cause of God, 
we must reply that He needs no efficient cause. 
And if our interrogator plies us with the question 
why no efficient cause is required, we must an- 
swer “became He is an infinite Being, and in 
such a case existence and essence are identical"; 
for only those things, the actual existence of which 
can be distinguished from their essence, require 
an efficient cause. 

Therefore the doctrine collapses that is con- 
tained in the immediately subsequent passage, 
which here I quote : — ^Hence if I did not believe 
that anything could in some way be related to 

iQ; p. no. 
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itself exactly as an efliciont cause is related t 
its cffc(!t, so far sbould 1 be from concludb 
that any first cause existed, that, on the con 
traiy, I should once more ask for the cause q( 
that which luui been oall('.d first, and so should 
never arrive at the first c-ause of all. 

By no means; if I thought that I mnstenquin 
for the efficient cause of anything whatsoever » 
for something analogous to the efficient cam I 
should seek for a cause of that given thing wkl. 
soever it was, diffcrctit from it, because to meitij 
most manifest that nothing can in any way hem 
related to itself as is an efficient cause towardsiti 
effect. 

1 think I am right in bringing this to the notice 
of M. Descartes in order that he may give careji 
and attentive consideration to these matters, be- 
cause / am .sure that theologians, almost withmi 
exception, must lake offence at the docMne Qw.1 
God is self-originated in a ixjsitivc sense, and 
proceeds, as it were, from a cause. 

The only remaining scruple 1 have is an Wr 
certainty as to funo a circular reasoning is to k 
avoided in saying: the only sccaircj reason we 
have for behoving that what wo (dearly and 
distinctly perccivti is tnui, is the 1'a.ct that God 
exists.* 

But we can he sure that God exists, only be- 
cause we clearly and evidently perceive that; 
therefore prior to being certain that God exists, n 
shendd be certain that 'whatever we clearly and 
evidently perceive is true. 

Something 'which had esca'ped me J now add, 
viz., that I believe that M . Descartes is in error, 
though he affirms it as certain, 'when he makes the 
statement that nothing c-an exist in him, in so 
far as he is a thinking being, of which he is not 
conscious.® By the self in so far as it is a thirdc- 
ing being, nothing 'more is 'meant than the mind, 
in so far as it is distinct from the body. But who 
does not see that much may be in the mind, of tk 
existence of which the mind is not conscioiis? Tk 
mind of an infant in its mother’s wotnb possesses 
the faculty of thought without being conscio'us oj 
it. There are innumerable similar instances thed 
I pass by in silence. 

Matters Likely to Cause Difficulty to Theobgians 

Here, in order to curtail a discussion that has 
already grown wearisome, I prefer to aim at 
brevity and to indicate my points rather than to 
debate them in detail. 

First I am apprehensive lest offence may h 
caused by oxir author’s free method of speevb" 

®Med. V, p. 96. 

®Med. Ill, p. 87 (paraphrased). 
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lion, which renders everything doubtful. He does, 
in fact, admit in the Method?- that this style of 
thinking is dangerous for a mediocre intelli- 
gence; 1 confess, however, that in the Synopsis 
this cause of alarm is somewhat mitigated. 

Nevertheless, this Meditation should appear 
equipped with a slight preface in which it is 
pointed out that the doubt entertained about these 
matters is not really serious, and that the inten- 
tion is merely to set on one side for a little those 
matters which give rise to the very least and 
most hyperbolical* doubt, as our author in an- 
other place phrases it, in order to discover some- 
thing so firm and steadfast that no one, however 
perverse in his opinions, can have any doubt 
about it. Consequently, when it comes to the place 
at which these words appear : — that since I was 
ignorant of the author of my being,® I deem that 
it would be better to write instead : — I feigned 
that I was ignorant. 

In Meditation IV, which treats of the True 
and the False, 7 greatly desire, for reasons that it 
woxdd be tedious to recount, that he would ex- 
plain, and that, either in this Meditation itself or 
xn the Synopsis, two particular matters. 

The first is why in enquiring into the cause of 
error, while treating copiously of the mistakes 
made in distinguishing between the true and the 
false, he does not also treat of the error that occurs 
in the pursuit of good and evil. 

For, since that former enquiry sufiiciently pro- 
motes our author's design and object, and what 
is here said of the source of error may arouse the 
gravest objections, if it is extended to the pursuit 
of good and evil, prudence, to my mind, requires, 
nay, the correct order of exposition, about which 
our author is so careful, demands the omission of 
certain irrelevancies that may give rise to con- 
tention, lest the reader quarrel over inessentials 
and be prevented from perceiving what is im- 
portant. 

The second point I wish to bring to our author’s 
notice is that he, when he maintains that we 
shoidd assent only to what we clearly and dis- 
tinctly know, deals only with such matters as per- 
tain to the sciences and fall in within the province 
of theory, and not with those things that concern 
our faith, and the conduct of life; and this is why 
he censures the rashness of Hie opinionative [i.e. 
of those who think they understand mailers of 
which they have no knowledge], hut not the just 
persuasion of those who accept with caution what 
they believe. 

®Cf. Method, pp. 45, 46. 

*Med. VI, p. 98. 

®Cf. p. 103. 


For there are three things in the soul of man, 
as St. Augustine, in De TJtxlit. Credendi, ch. 15, 
with great sagacity reminds us, that seem to 
stand in close proximity to each other [and 
appear to be virtually the same thing], but 
which are well worthy of being distinguished: 
viz. knowing, believing, opining. 

He knows, whose comprehension of any- 
thing is based on sure grounds. He believes who, 
influenced by some strong authority, t hinks 
something to be true without having sure 
grounds on which to base his comprehension. 
The opinionative man is he who thinks he 
understands that of which he has no knowl- 
edge. 

To be opinionative is moreover a grave fault, 
and that for two reasons: firstly, he w^ho is con- 
vinced that he already knows is thereby de- 
barred from being able to learn, if indeed the 
matter is one that can be comprehended; fur- 
ther, his presumption is in itself a sign of an 
ill-disposed mind. 

Hence, what we know we owe to reason; 
what we believe, to authority; while our mere 
opinions are born of error. All this has been 
said in order that we may understand how’’, 
wiiile clinging to our faith in matters we do 
not as yet comprehend, w'e are exempt from 
the charge of opinionative presumption. 

For those who say that we should believm 
nothing that w'e do not know to be true, stand 
in dread only of the imputation of opiniona- 
tmeness, for it is disgraceful and calamitous to 
fall into this error. But anyone who after se- 
rious consideration sees the great difference 
between one who fancies that he knows [what 
he does not know'] and one who, understanding 
that he does not understand a certain matter, 
yet believes it owing to the influence of some 
authority, will at once feel himself freed from 
the peril of error, the charge of an inhuman 
lack of assurance and the imputation of arro- 
gance. 

A little later,* St. Augustine in ch. 12, adds: 
many arguments could be brought to show 
that nothing at all in human society will re- 
main secure, if we make up our minds to be- 
lieve nothing that we cannot regard as fully 
comprehended. So far St. Axcgustine. 

M. Descartes can well enough judge how im- 
portant it is to point out this distinction; but the 
many people who in these days are prone to im- 
piety may make a bad use of his words, for the 
purpose of shattering the faith. 

*This must be wrong, as the previous citation 
refers to ch. 15. 
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Bvi the chief ground of offence io theologians 
that J anticipate is that, according to M. Des- 
cartes* doctrines, the teachings of the Church rel- 
ative io the sacred mysteries of the Eucharist 
cannot remain unaffected and intact. 

For it is an article of our faith that the sub- 
stance of the bread passes out of the bread of the 
Eucharist, and that only its accidents remain. 
Now these are extension, figure, colour, odour, 
savour and the other sensible qualities. 

But M. Descartes recognizes no sense-qual- 
ities, but only certain motions of the minute 
bodies that surround us, by means of which we 
perceive the different impressions to which we 
afterwards give the names of colour, savour, and 
odour. Hence there remain figure, extension and 
mobility. But M. Descartes denies that those 
powers can be comprehended apart from the s^ib- 
stance in which they inhere and that hence they 
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cannot exist apart from it: and this is repeated^ 
the reply io his theological critic.^ 

Likevise he ncknmcUdgvs only a formal* diV 
tinction between these affections and sidistana 
but a formal difference seems not to allow {him 
so distinguished to be sundered from each o% 
even by the Divine pounr. 

1 am conjtdenl that M . Descartes, whose pieh 
is so well krwwn to us, will weigh this with dili. 
gence and. allevlton and will jwtge that he must 
take the greatest pains, lc.st, while meaning to 
maintain the cause of God against the attach of 
the impious, he appears to hare a.t all endang&d 
that faith, which God’s own authority /iqj 
founded, and by the grace of which he hopes k 
obtain that elmial life, of which he has und&. 
taken to convince the world. 

^Cf. above, p. IM. 

*Cf. above, p. 114, 


REPLY TO 

THE FOURTH SET OF OBJECTIONS 


I COULD not possibly desire any one to examine 
my writings who could show more insight and 
courtesy than the opponent whose criticisms 
you have forwarded. The gentleness with 
which he has treated me lets me see that he is 
well-disposed both to me and to the cause I 
maintain. Yet so accurately has he recon- 
noitred the positions he attacks, so thoroughly 
has he scrutinized them, that I am confident 
that nothing in the rest of the field has escaped 
his keen gaze. Further, so acutely has he con- 
tested the points from which he has decided to 
withhold his approval, that I have no appre- 
hension lest it be thought that complaisance 
has made him conceal anything. The result is, 
that instead of my being disturbed by his ob- 
jections, my feeling is rather one of gratifica- 
tion at not meeting with opposition in a 
gi’eater number of places. 

REPLY TO THE FIRST PART 
The Nature of the Human Mind 

I shall not take up time here by thanking 
my distinguished critic for bringing to my aid 
the authority of St. Augustine, and for ex- 
pounding my arguments in a way which be- 
tokened a fear that others might not deem 
them strong enough. 

I come first of all to the passage where my 


demonstration comincncoH of how, from h 
fact that J knew that nothing belongs to my 
sence (i.e. to the chhcjiicc of the mind alone) 
beyond the fact that / am a thinking being, il 
follows that in actual truth n.olhing else does 6e- 
long to it.^ That Wiis, to bo sure, the place where 
I proved that (lod exists, that God, to wit, 
who can accomplish whatever I clearly and 
distinctly know to be possible. 

For although much exists in me of which I 
am not yet conscious (fur examifio in that 
passage I did, as a fact, assume that I was not 
yet aware that my mind had the power of 
moving the body, and that it was substan- 
tially united with it), yet since that which Ido 
perceive is adequate to allow of my existing 
with it as my solo possession, I am certain that 
God could have creiitod mo without putting 
me in possession of those other attributes 
of which I am unaware. Hence it was that 
those additional attributes wore judged not to 
belong to the essence of the mind. 

For in my opinion nothing witho\it which a 
thing can still exist is comprised in its essence, 
and although mind belongs to the essence of 
man, to be united to a human body is in the 
proper sense no part of the essence of mind. 

I must also explain what my meaning was 

*Obj. IV, p. 146. 
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in saying that a real distinction cannot be in- 
ferred from the fact that one thing is conceived 
apart from another by means of the abstracting 
action of the mind when it corhceives a thing in- 
adequately, but only from the fact that each of 
them is comprehended apart from the other in a 
complete manner, or as a complete thing} 

For I do not think that an adequate knowl- 
edge of the thing is, in this case, required, as 
M. Arnauld assumes; nay, we have here the 
difference that if any knowledge is to be ade- 
quate, it must embrace all the properties which 
exist in the thing known. Hence, there is none 
but God who knows that He has adequate 
cognition of all things. 

But a created mind actually possessed of 
adequate knowledge in many cases can never 
know that this is in its possession unless God 
give it a private revelation of the fact. But in 
order to have adequate knowledge of .any thin g;, 
it requires merely to have in itself a power of 
knowing what is adequate for that thing. And 
this can easily occur. But in order to know 
that he has this knowledge, or that God has 
put nothing in the thing in question over and 
above what he has knowledge of, a man’s 
power of knowing would need to equal the in- 
finite capacity of God — an obvious absurdity. 

But now, in order to apprehend a real d^- 
tinction between two things, we do not need 
to have adequate knowledge of them, unless 
we can be aware that it is adequate; but this 
being unattainable, as has just been said, it 
follows that an adequate knowledge is not 
required. 

Hence, when I said that to apprehend one 
thing apart from another by means of an act of 
abstraction on the part of the intellect when its 
conceptions are inadequate, is not sufficient, I 
did not think that it would be thence inferred 
that an adequate cognition was required for 
the purpose of inferring a real distinction, but 
merely a cognition which we had not, by an 
intellectual abstraction, rendered inadequate. 

It is one thing for a cognition to be entirely 
adequate, of which fact we could never be sure 
unless it were revealed by God; it is quite 
another for our knowledge to have sufficient 
adequacy to let us see that we have not ren- 
dered it inadequate by an intellectual abstrac- 
tion. 

Similarly, when I said that a thing must be 
comprehended in a complete manner, I meant 
not that the intellectual operation must be 
adequate, but merely that we must have a 
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knowledge of the thing sufficient to let us 
know that it is complete. 

I thought this had been sufficiently plain 
from pre\*ious and subsequent passages alike; 
for, shortly before I had distinguished incom- 
plete from complete entities and had said that 
each single thing that has a really distinct ex- 
istence, must be understood to be an entity in 
itself and diverse from every other. ^ 

But afterwards, preser\'ing the same mean- 
ing as when I said that 1 understood in a com- 
plete manner what body is, I immediately added 
that I understood also that mind is something 
complete;^ I thus took *‘to imderstand in a 
complete manner’’ and “to understand that a 
tiling is something complete” in one and the 
same sense. 

But at this point a question may justly be 
raised as to what I understand by a complete 
thing, and how I prove that, understanding two 
things to be complete in isolation from one an- 
other is sufficient to establish a real distinction 
between then. 

Therefore, to the first query I reply that by 
a complete thing I mean merely a substance en- 
dowed with those forms or attributes "which 
suffice to let me recognise that it is a substance. 

For we do not have immediate cognition of 
substances, as has been elsevrhere noted ; rather 
from the mere fact that we perceive certain 
forms or attributes which must inhere in some- 
thing in order to have e.xistence, we name the 
thing in which they exist a substance. 

But if, afterwards, we desired to strip that 
substance of those attributes by which we ap- 
prehend it, we should utterly destroy our 
knowledge of it; and thus, while we might in- 
deed apply words to it, they would not be 
words of the meaning of which we had a clear 
and distinct perception. 

I do not ignore the fact that certain sub- 
stances are popularly called incomplete sub- 
stances. But if they are said to be incomplete, 
because they cannot exist by themselves [and 
unsupported by other things], I confess it 
seems to me to be a contradiction for them to 
be substances; i.e. for them to be things sub- 
sisting by themselves and at the same time 
incomplete, i.e. not capable of subsisting by 
themselves. But it is true that in another 
sense they can be called incomplete sub- 
stances; viz. in a sense w'hich allows that, in 
so far as they are substances, they have no 
lack of completeness, and merely asserts that 
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they are incomplete in so far as they are re- 
ferred to some other substance, in unison-with 
which they form a single self-subsistent thing 
[distinct from everything else]. 

Thus, the hand is an incomplete substance, 
when taJcen in relation with the body, of which 
it is a part; but, regarded alone, it is a com- 
plete substance. Quite in the same way mind 
a.nd body are incomplete substances viewed 
in relation to the man who is the unity which 
together they form; but, taken alone, they are 
complete. 

For, as to be extended, divisible, possessed 
of figure, etc. are the forms or attributes by 
which I recognise that substance called hody; 
80, to be a knowing, willing, doubting being, 
etc. are the forms by which I recognize the 
substance called mind; and I know that think- 
ing substance is a complete thing, no less than 
that which is extended. 

But it can nowise be maintained that, in the 
words of M. Arnauld, body is related to mind as 
genus is to species,^ for, although the genus can 
be apprehended apart from this or that spe- 
cific difference, the species can by no means be 
thought apart from the genus. 

For, to illustrate, we easily apprehend fig- 
ure, without thinking at all of a circle (al- 
though that mental act is not distinct unless 
we refer to some specific figure, and it does not 
give us a complete thing, unless it embraces 
the nature of the body) ; but we are cognisant 
of no specific difference belonging to the circle, 
unless at the same time we think of figure. 

But mind can be perceived clearly and dis- 
tinctly, or sufficiently so to let it be considered 
to be a complete thing without any of those 
forms or attributes by which we recognize that 
body is a substance, as I think I have suffi- 
ciently shown in the Second Meditation; and 
body is understood distinctly and as a com- 
plete tiling apart from the attributes attach- 
ing to the mind. 

Nevertheless M. Arnauld here ui'ges that 
although a certain notion of myself can be ob- 
tained withoid a knowledge of the body, it yet does 
not thence result that this knowledge is complete 
and adequate^ so as to make me sure that 1 am 
not in error in excluding the body from my es- 
sence.^ He elucidates his meaning by taking as 
an illustration the triangle inscribed in a semi- 
circle, which we can clearly and distinctly 
know to be right-angled, though we do not 
know, or even deny, that the square on its 
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base is equal to the scpiaros on its sides; and 
nevertheless we cannot thence infer that le 
can have a [right, -angled] triangle, the square 
on the base of which is not equal to the squat® 
on the sides. 

But, as to this illustration, the example 
differs in many respects from the case in 
hand. 

For firstly, although iicrhaps a triangle may 
be taken in the concrete as a substance pos. 
sessing triangular shape, certainly the prop, 
erty of having the square on the base equal to 
the squares on the sides is not a substance* so 
too, neither can either of tluise two things be 
understood to be a (sonqileto tiling in the sense 
in which Mind and Hody arc; indeed, they 
cannot be called things in the sense in which I 
used the word when 1 said that 1 might compt^ 
hend one thing (i.e. one complete thing) ajxffi 
from the other, etc? as is evident from the suc- 
ceeding words — Besides, I discover in myselj 
faculties, t'ir;.** For I did not assort these fac- 
ulties to bo things, but distinguished them ac- 
curately from things or Hubsiances. 

Secondly, although wc can clearly and dis- 
tinctly understand that the triangle in the 
semicircle is riglit-unglcd, without noting that 
the square on its base (Kpials those on its aides, 
we yet cannot clearly apprehiMid a triangle in 
which the square on tlio base is oiiual to those 
on the sides, without at the same time per- 
ceiving that it is right-angUul. But we do 
clearly and distinctly perceive mind without 
body and body without mind. 

Thirdly, although our concept of the tri- 
angle inscribed in the semicircle may be such 
as not to comprise the c<iuality between the 
square on its base and those on its sides, it 
cannot be such that no ra,tio between the 
square on the base and those on the sides is 
held to prevail in the triangle in question; and 
hence, so long as we remain ignorant of what 
the ratio is, nothing can bo denied of the tri- 
angle other tlian what wc clearly know not to 
belong to it : but to know this in the case of the 
equality of the ratio is entirely impossible. 
Now, on the other hand, there is nothing in- 
cluded in the concept of body that belongs to 
the mind; and nothing in that of mind that 
belongs to the body. 

Therefore, though I said that it was suffideni 
to be able to apprehend one thing clearly and dis- 
tinctly apart from another, etc., we cannot go on 
to complete the argument thus : — but I clearly 
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and distinctly apprehend this tnanyle^^ etc. 
Firstly, because the ratio between the square 
on the base and those on the sides is not a 
complete thing. Secondly, because that ratio 
is clearly understood only in the case of the 
right-angled triangle. Thirdly, because the 
triangle itself cannot be distinctly appre- 
hended if the ratio between the squares on the 
base and on the sides is denied. 

But now I must explain how it is that, from 
the mere fact that I apprehend one substance 
clearly and distinctly apart from another, I am 
sure that the one excludes the other. ^ 

Really the notion of substance is just this— 
that which can exist by itself, without the aid 
of any other substance. No one who perceives 
two substances by means of two diverse 
concepts ever doubts that they are really 
distinct. 

Consequently, if I had not been in search of 
a certitude greater than the vulgar, I should 
have been satisfied with showing in the Second 
Meditation that Mind was apprehended as a 
thing that subsists, although nothing belong- 
ing to the body be ascribed to it, and con- 
versely that Body was understood to be some- 
thing subsistent without an 3 d;hing being at- 
tributed to it that pertains to the mind. And I 
should have added nothing more in order to 
prove that there was a real distinction between 
mind and body: because commonly we judge 
that all things stand to each other in respect to 
their actual relations in the same way as they 
are related in our consciousness. But, since one 
of those hyperbolical doubts adduced in the 
First Meditation went so far as to prevent me 
from being sure of this very fact (viz. that 
things are in their true nature exactly as we 
perceive them to be), so long as I supposed 
that I had no knowledge of the author of my 
being, all that I have said about God and 
about truth in the Third, Fourth and Fifth 
Meditations serves to fm'ther the conclusion 
as to the real distinction between mind and 
body, which is finally completed in Meditation 
VI. 

My opponent, however, says, I apprehend 
the triangle inscribed in the semicircle without 
knowing that the square on its base is equal to the 
squares on the sides. ^ True, that triangle may 
indeed be apprehended although there is no 
thought of the ratio prevailing between the 
squares on the base and sides; but we can 
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never think that this ratio must be denied. It 
is quite otherwise in the case of the mind 
w'here, not only do we understand that it 
exists apart from the body, but also that all 
the attributes of body may be denied of it; for 
reciprocal exclusion of one another belongs to 
the nature of substances. 

There is no conflict between my theory and 
the point M. Arnauld next brings up, that it is 
no marvel if, in deducing nxy existence from the 
fact that I think, the idea 1 thus form of myself 
represents me merely as a thinking being.^ For, 
similarly when I examine the nature of body 
I find nothing at all in it that savours of 
thought; and there is no better proof of the 
distinctness of two things than if, when we 
study each separately, we find nothing in the 
one that does not differ from what we find in 
the other. 

Further, I fail to see how this argument 
proves too much.^ For, in order to prove that 
one thing is really distinct from another, 
nothing less can be said, than that the divine 
power is able to separate one from the other. 
I thought I took sufficient care to prevent any- 
one thence inferring that man was merely a 
spirit that makes use of a body; for in this very 
Sixth Meditation m which I have dealt with 
the distinction between mind and body, I have 
at the same time proved that mind was sub- 
stantially united with body; and I employed 
arguments, the efficacy of which in establish- 
ing this proof I cannot remember to have seen 
in any other case surpassed. Likewise, just as 
one who said that a man’s arm was a substance 
really distinct from the rest of his body, would 
not therefore deny that it belonged to the 
nature of the complete man, and as in saying 
that the arm belongs to the nature of the com- 
plete man no suspicion is raised that it cannot 
subsist by itself, so I think that I have neither 
proved too much in showing that mind can 
exist apart from body, nor yet too little in 
saying that it is substantially united to the 
body, because that substantial union does not 
prevent the formation of a clear and distinct 
concept of the mind alone as of a complete 
thing. Hence this differs greatly from the con- 
cept of a superficies or of a line, which cannot 
be apprehended as complete things xmless, in 
addition to length and breadth, depth be 
ascribed to them. 

Finally, the fact that the power of thinking is 
asleep ininfants and in maniacs — ^though not 
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indeed extinct,^ yet troubled — should not make 
us believe that it is conjoined with the cor- 
poreal organs in such a way as to be incapable 
of existing apart from them. The fact that oiu* 
thought is often in our experience impeded by 
them, does not allow us to infer that it is pro- 
duced by them; for this there is not even the 
slightest proof. 

I do not, however, deny that the close con- 
junction between soul and body of which our 
senses constantly give us experience, is the 
cause of our not perceiving their real distinc- 
tion without attentive reflection. But, in my 
judgment, those who frequently revolve in 
their thouglit wdiat was said in the Second Med- 
itation, will easity persuade themselves that 
mind is distinguished from body not by a 
mere fiction or intellectual abstraction, but is 
known as a distinct thing because it is really 
distinct. 

I make no reply to M. Arnauld’s additions* 
about the immortality of the soul, because 
they are not in conflict with my doctrine. As 
for the matter of the souls of brutes,® this is not 
the place to treat the subject, and I could not, 
without taking in the whole of Physics, say 
more about them than in the explanations 
given in the fifth part of the Discourse on 
Method.* Yet, not to pass over the matter al- 
together, I should point out that the chief 
thing to note appears to me to be that motion 
is impossible alike in our own bodies and in 
those of the brutes, unless all the organs or 
instruments are present, b}’’ means of which it 
can be effected in a machine. Hence in our very 
selves the mind [(or the soul)] by no means 
moves the external limbs immediately, but 
merely directs the subtle fluid styled the ani- 
mal spirits, that passes from the heart through 
the brain towards the muscles, and determines 
this fluid to perform definite motions, these 
animal spirits being in their own nature ca- 
pable of being utilized with equal facility for 
many distinct actions. But the greater part of 
our motions do not depend on the mind at all. 
Such are the beating of the heart, the digestion 
of our food, nutrition, respiration when we are 
asleep, and even walking, singing and similar 
acts when we are awake, if performed without 
the mind attending to them. When a man in 
falling thi-usts out his hand to save his head he 
does that without his reason counselling hinn 
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so to act, but merely because the sight of th 
impending fall penetrating to his brain, drives 
the animal spirits into the nerves in the man. 
ner necessary for this motion, and for pro. 
ducing it without the mind’s desiring it, and 
as though it were the working of a machine 
Now, when wc cxi)oricncG this as a fact in 
ourselves, why should wo marvel so gi>eatly 
if the light rejiecled from, the body of a wolf 
the eyes of a sheep’^' should bo equally capable 
of exciting in it the motion of flight? 

But if wc wisli by reasoning to determine 
whether any of the motions of brutes are sim- 
ilar to those which we accomplish with the aid 
of the mind, or whetlier they resemble those 
that depend along upon the injlmm of the 
animal spirits and the disposition of the organs 
we must pay hectl to the (lifforoncos that pre- 
vail between the two chisses: viz. those differ- 
ences explained in the fifth jiart of the fifs- 
course on Method, for I hsive been able to dis- 
cover no others. Then it will be seen that all 
the actions of brut(^s resemble only those of 
ours that occur without the aid of the min d, 
Whence we are driven to (^ont'lude Hint we can 
recognize no principle of motion in them be- 
yond the disiiosition of their organs and the 
continual discdiarge of the animal spirits that 
are produced by the boat of the heart as it 
rarefies the blood. At the same time we shall 
perceive that wc have had no (lause for ascrib- 
ing anything more to them, beyond that, not 
distinguishing these two princii)los of motion, 
when previously wo have noted that the prin- 
ciple depending solely on the animal spirits 
and organs exists in ourselves and in the 
brutes alike, we have inadvisedly believed 
that the other principle, that consisting wholly 
of mind and thought, also existed in them. 
And it is true that a persuasion held from our 
earliest years, though afterwards shown by 
argument to be false, is not easily and only by 
long and frequent attention to these argumente 
expelled from our belief. 

Reply to the Second Part, concerning God 

Up to this point I have attempted to refute 
M. Arnauld’s arguments and to withstand his 
attack; for the rest, as they are wont who com- 
bat with a stronger antagonist, I shall not 
oppose myself directly to his onslaught, but 
rather avoid the blow. 

In this section only three points are raised; 
and these mEiy be readily admitted in the sense 
in which he understands them. But I attached 
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a different meaning to what I wTote, a mean- 
ing that appears to me to be also correct. 

The first assertion is that certain ideas are 
fahe materially} i.e. according to my inter- 
pretation, that they supply the judgment with 
material for error. But my critic, taking ideas 
in their formal aspect, contends that falsity 
never resides in them. 

The second is, that God is self-originated in 
a positive sense, the sense implying as it were 
derivation from a cause.- Here I had in mind 
merely that the reason why God requires no 
efficient cause in order to exist, is based on 
something positive, to wit, the very immensity 
of God, than which nothing can be more posi- 
tive. M. Arnauld, however, shows that God is 
neither self-produced nor conserved by Him- 
self by any positive activity belonging to an 
efficient cause; and this I likewise clearly 
affirm. 

The third controverted statement is that 
nothing can exist in the mind of which we are 
not conscious;^ which I in affirming held to 
refer to the acts of the mind, while it is of the 
mental faculties that he denies it. 

But, to trace things out one by one, when he 
says, if cold be merely a privation, there can be 
no idea which represents that as something posi- 
tive, it is clear that he treats of this idea only in 
its formal aspect. For, since ideas themselves 
are forms, and are never composed of any 
matter, when we take them as representing 
something, we regard them not in a material 
guise but formally; but if we were to consider 
them not in so far as they represent this or that 
other thing, but in the respect in which they 
are operations of the intellect, it might be said 
that they were taken materially, but then they 
would have no reference to the truth or falsity 
of objects. Hence it seems to me that ideas 
cannot be said to be materially false in any 
other sense than that which I have just ex- 
plained. Thus, whether cold be something pos- 
itive or a privation, my idea of it does not 
differ; it remains in me exactly the same as I 
have always had it. And I say that it furnishes 
me with material for error, if as a fact cold is a 
privation and does not possess so much reality 
as heat, because in considering either of the 
ideas of heat and cold just as I received them 
both from my senses, I am unable to perceive 
that more reality is revealed to me by one than 
by the other. 
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But it is not the ease that I have confused 
judgment and idea;^ for I have stated that in 
the latter the falsity we find is material, while 
in the former it can onl}^ be formal. 

Moreover, when my critic asserts that the 
idea of cold is cold itself in so far as that is ob- 
jectively present in the understanding;^ I think 
that his distinction is of value. For, in the case 
of obscure and confused ideas, among which 
those of heat and cold must be enumerated, it 
often happens that they are referred to some- 
thing other than that of which they are in 
truth the ideas Thus, if cold is really a priva- 
tion, the idea of cold is not cold itself in so far 
as that is objectively present in the under- 
standing, but somethmg else which I wrongly 
take for that privation, to wit. some sensation 
that has no exsitence outside the xmder- 
standing. 

But the same does not hold of the idea of 
God, at least of the idea of Him that is clear 
and distinct, because it cannot be said that 
this refers to something with which it is not in 
conformity. Touching the confused ideas of 
the gods that idolaters fashion, I do not see 
why they cannot be said to be materially false, 
in so far as they furnish those who employ 
them with false judgments. Though indeed 
ideas that give the judgment little or no oc- 
casion for error cannot, it seems, be said with 
equal reason to be materially false as those 
that give it much opportunity; moreover, it is 
easy by example to show that some ideas do 
give much more occasion for error than others. 
For this does not exist to such an extent in the 
confused ideas fashioned by the caprice of the 
mind (such as those of false gods) as in those 
that the senses give us in a confused way, such 
as the ideas of heat and cold; if indeed, as I 
said, it is true that they reveal to us nothing 
real. But opportunity for error is greatest in 
ideas that come from the appetites of sense; 
e.g. does not the thirst of the dropsical patient 
give him much material for error, in occasion- 
ing him to judge that the drink, that really 
will be harmful to him, will do him good? 

But M. Arnauld asks what that idea of cold 
reveals to me, that I said was materially false. 
For, he says, if it reveals privation, it is thereby 
true; if it display to him some positive entity it is 
not the idea of cold.^ Quite right; but the only 
reason why I call that idea materially false is 
because, since it is obscure and confused, I 
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cannot decide whether it displays to me some- 
thing outside my sensation or not; and this is 
why I have an opportunity for judging that it 
is something positive, although perchance it is 
only a privation. 

Hence it must not be asked, what the cause is 
of that positive objective entity, from which I say 
it results that this idea is false materially;^ be- 
cause I do not assert that its material falsity 
proceeds from any positive entity, but merely 
from its obscurity, which, to be sure, does 
have something positive as its underlying 
subject, viz. the sensation itself. 

In very truth, that positive entity exists in 
me in so far as I am something real; but the 
obscurity which alone causes me to think that 
that idea of the sensation of cold represents an 
object external to me, called cold, has no real 
cause, but arises merely from the fact that my 
nature is not in every respect perfect. 

My chief principles are in no way shaken by 
this objection. But I should have more dread 
lest, not having spent much time in reading 
the writings of philosophers, I might not have 
followed sufficiently their fashion of speaking, 
in calling ideas that give the judgment oc- 
casion for error materially false, unless in the 
first author on whom I have chanced, I had 
found the term materially used with the same 
meaning: viz. Fr. Suarez, Metaphysical Dispu- 
tations, 9,' section 2, no. 4. 

Let us now turn to the chief charge my dis- 
tinguished critic brings against me. To me, 
indeed, there seems to be nothing worthy of 
censure in the passage mentioned, viz. where 
I said thai it is quite permissible for us to thiuJe 
that God in a certain sense stands to Himself in 
the same way as an efficient cause does to its 
effect.’^ For by this very statement I have de- 
nied that doctrine which M. Arnauld thinks 
bold and unirue, viz. that God is His own ef- 
ficient cause. In saying that in a certain sense 
God stood so to Himself, I showed that I did not 
think the relation to be identical in both cases; 
and in introducing what I said with these 
words — it is quite permissible for us to think, I 
showed that the matter could only be ex- 
plained by the imperfection of the human 
understanding. But in the rest of what I 
wrote I have confirmed this at every point; 
for at the very beginning, where I said that 
nothing existed as to the effiderU cause of which 
we might not inquire, I added, or, if it does not 
possess an efficient cause, demand why that is 
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awanting? The words Hufliciently show that! 
believed something did exist wliich does not 
require an efficient cause. Moreover, whatelso 
could that be than God? Sliortly afterwards I 
said that in God there is svrh a great and inei,. 
haustible penver, that II c has needed no as^dam 
in order to exist, ami requires none for /jfj 
preservation, and hem'c lie is in n certain vm 
the cause of His own existence, f Here the ex- 
pression cause of His oum existence can by no 
means be understood as olliciont cause* it 
merely means that the inexliauatible power o( 
God is the cause or reason why Ho needs no 
cause. It was beeau.se that inexhaustible power 
or immensity of Mis essence, is as highly 
positive as is po.s.sil)le, that I said that the 
rea.son or cause why ( Uxl docs not require a 
cause was a positive, one. 'J’his I couirl not liave 
affirmed of any finite thing however perfect in 
its own kind; if it were alh^gcxl to be self-di„ 
rived, this could be under-stotxl only in a 
alive sense, since no reason could bo derived 
from its positive nature on ac.c-ount of which 
we could unilcrstand that it did not require an 
efiiciont cause. 

In the same way 1 have at all points com- 
pared the formal tiause or reason derived from 
God’s essential nature, which explains why He 
Himself docs not need any cause in order to 
exist, with the efficient cause, without which 
finite things cannot exist; consociuently, the 
difference between the two may be learned 
from my very words. Nor have 1 anywhere 
said that God eoiuserves Himself by any posi- 
tive transeunt action, in the way in which 
created beings are i>reserved in existence by 
Him; I have said merely that the immensity 
of the power, or essence, on aceount of which 
He needs no one to preserve Him in existence, 
is something positive. 

Therefore I can readily admit everything 
M. Arnauld brings forward in order to prove 
that God is not His own cfncieiit cause, and 
that He does not conserve Himself by any 
transeunt action, or any continual reproduc- 
tion of Himself; and this is the sole conclusion 
of his argument. But, as I hope, even he will 
not deny that that immensity of power, on 
account of which God needs no cause in order 
to exist, is in Him something positive, and tlrnt 
nothing positive of this type could be conceived 
in any other thing, on ac<!Ount of which it 
should require no cause in order to exist; and 
this alone was wliat I meant to express in say- 
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ing that nothing could be understood to be 
self-derived unless in a negative sense, except 
God alone. I had no need to assume more than 
this, in order to resolve the difficulty that had 
been brought forward. 

But since my critic warns me with such se- 
riousness that Theologians, almost loithout ex- 
ception, imist take offence at the doctrine that 
God is self-originated in a positive sense, and 
proceeds, as it were, from a cause, I shall explain 
in more detail why this fashion of speech is in 
this question exceedingly useful, and even 
necessary, and why it seems to me to be quite 
free from any suspicion of being likely to cause 
offence. 

I am aware that the Theologians of the 
Latin church do not employ the word “cause” 
in matters of divinity, where they treat of the 
procession of persons in the Holy Trinity, and 
that where the Greeks used air toy and dpxit 
indifferently, they have preferred to employ 
the word principium alone taken in its most 
general sense, lest from the usage anyone 
might infer that the Son was not so great as 
the Father. But where no such danger of error 
can come in, and the question relates to God 
not as a trinity but as a unity, I see no reason 
why the word cause should be so much shunned, 
especially when we have come to the point 
when it seems very useful and almost neces- 
sary to employ the term. 

No term can have a higher utility than to 
prove the existence of God; and none can be 
more necessary than this if, without it, God’s 
existence cannot be clearly demonstrated. 

But I think that it is manifest to all, that to 
consider the efficient cause is the primary and 
principal, not to say the only means of proving 
the existence of God. We shall not be able to 
pursue this proof with accuracy, if we do not 
grant our mind the liberty of asking for an 
efficient cause in every case, even in that of 
God; for with what right should we exclude 
God, before we have proved that He exists? 
Hence in every single case we must inquire 
whether it is derived from itself or from some- 
thing else; and indeed by this means the exist- 
ence of God may be inferred, although it be 
not expressly explained what is the meaning of 
anything being self -derived. For those who 
follow the guidance of the light of nature alone, 
spontaneously form here a concept common to 
efficient and formal cause alike. Hence, when 
a thing is derived from something else it is derived 
from that as from an efficient cause; but what 
is self-derived comes as it were from a formal 
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cause; it results from having an essential 
nature which renders it independent of an 
efficient cause. On this account I did not ex- 
plain that matter in my Meditations, assum- 
ing that it was self-e^'^dent. 

But when those who are accustomed to judge 
in accordance with the notion that nothing 
can be its own efficient cause, and are familiar 
with the accurate distinction between formal 
and efficient cause, see the question raised 
whether anythmg is self-derived, it easily 
follows that, taking that to apply only to the 
efficient cause properl}’’ so styled, they think 
that the expression self-derived should not be 
held to mean derived from itself as from a 
cause, but merely in a negative sense and as 
not having a cause; and so consequently it re- 
sults that the existence of something is im- 
plied, into the cause of the existence of which 
■we ought not to inquire. But if this interpreta- 
tion of self-derived were admitted, there would 
be no reason by which to prove God’s exist- 
ence from His effects, as was shown correctly 
by the author of the ffist Objections; hence we 
must on no account sanction it. 

But m order to reply expressly to this, let 
me say that I think we must show that, inter- 
mediate between efficient cause, in the proper 
sense, and no cause, there is something else, 
via. the positive essence of a thing, to which the 
concept of efficient cause can be extended in 
the way in which in Geometry we are wont to 
extend the concept of a circular line, that is as 
long as possible, to that of a straight line; or 
the concept of a rectilinear polygon with an 
indefinite number of sides to that of a circle. 
I see no better way of explaining this than in 
sa}ing, as I did, that the meaning of efficient 
cause was in the present investigation not to be 
confined to those causes which are prior in time 
to their .effects, or different from, them; in the first 
place because the question (whether a thing can be 
its own efficient cause) would be unmeaning, 
since no one is unaivare that the same thing can- 
not be prior to or different from itself; secondly 
because the former of these two conditions can be 
omitted from the concept without impairing the 
integrity of the notion of efficient cause} 

For the fact that the cause need not be prior 
in time is evident from its not ha’ving the char- 
acter of a cause except while it produces its 
effect, as I have said. 

But from the fact that the second condition 
cannot also be annulled, we may only infer 
that it is not an efficient cause in the proper 

^Cf. above, pp. 110, 149. 
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sense of the term, which I admit. We cannot, 
however, conclude that it is in no sense a posi- 
tive cause, which may be held to be analogous 
to an efficient cause; and this is all that my 
argument requires. For by the very light of 
nature by which I perceive that I should have 
given myself all the perfections of which I have 
any idea, if I had indeed given myself exist- 
ence, I am aware also that nothing can give 
itself existence in that way which is implied 
by the meaning to which we restrict tlie term 
efficient cause, viz. in a way such that the 
same thing, in so far as it gives itself being, is 
different from itself in so far as it receives 
being; for to be the same thing and not the 
same thing, i.e. a different thing, is a contra- 
diction. 

Thus it comes that when the question is 
raised whether anything can give itself exist- 
ence, this must be understood merely to mean 
whether anything has a nature or essence such 
that it does not need to have any efficient 
cause in order to e.xist. 

When the statement is added that if any- 
thing is such it will give itself all the perfections 
of which it has any idea, if indeed it does not as 
yet possess them,''- the meaning is that it cannot 
fail to have in actuality all the perfections that 
it knows, because by the light of nature we 
perceive that a thing, the essence of which is 
so limitless that it does not stand in need of an 
efficient cause in order that it may exist, does 
not require an efficient cause either, in order 
to possess all the perfections of which it is 
aware, and that its own essential nature gives 
to it eminently^ whatever’ we can think that an 
efficient cause is able to bestow on anjrtliing 
else. 

These words also, it will give them to itself, if 
it does not as yet possess them, are merely ex- 
planatory. For the same light of nature lets us 
know that the thing does not at the present 
moment have the power and desire to give 
itself anytliing new, but that its essential 
nature is such that from all eternity it is in 
possession of everything which we can imagine 
it would bestow on itself if it did not already 
possess it. 

Nevertheless, all the above forms of ex- 
pression which are derived from the analogy 
of efficient causation are highly necessary in 
order to guide the light of nature so as to give 
us a clear comprehension of those matters; 
they are exactly parallel to the way in which 

Obj. IV, p. 148 (not quoted exactly). 
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Archimedes, by cotn paring the sphere and 
other curvilinear figures with rectilinear 
ures, dem<mstr!if,cs of the former properfe 
that could hardly otherwise be understood 
And, just ns no exception is taken to sucli 
proofs, though they innko us regard the sphere 
as similar to a irolyhedrou, so, in my opinion 
I cannot here be blamed for using tlie aimlo® 
of efficient causalif.y in order to explain mat 
ters that apjrortfiin to the formal cause, i.e.to 
the very essence of (}od. 

Nor can any (huignr of error bo apprehended 
at this iJoint, since that single feature peculiar 
to an efficient cause a.nd ineairablc of being 
extended to the formal cause involves a mani- 
fest contra<lietion, and heuee such a thought 
can be enteriainod by no one, viz. that any- 
thing should 1)0 different from itself, i.e. the 
same thing and not tlie same, thing. 

We must mark here, too, that my language 
ascribes to Cod the dignity implied by the 
worfl cause in a way that doas not require that 
He should liave tlie imperfection attached to 
being an effect. For, exactly as Theologians, 
though styling the Father tlie originatino Piiftr 
ciplc of the Son, do not on that account admit 
that the Son is something origimiUd, so, 
though admitting tha,b ( iotl is, in a sense, Ilk 
own came, 1 have nevcriludess nowhere called 
him sirnilarly Jlis own effect; for, in truth, 
effect is used chiefly when speaking of an 
efficient cause and is regar<lcd us of inferior 
nature to it, though often higher than other 
causes. 

Moreover, in taking the entire essence of a 
thing as its formal cause here, T merely follow 
the footsteps of Aristotle. For in Post. Anal, 
Bk n ch. 11, after passing over the material 
cause, he names as alrlw* primarily t6 tI 
eivat,'* or, as it is remlored in pliilosophical 
Latin, the formal cause; and ho extends this to 
all the essential natures of all things, since at 
that point he is not treating of the causes of a 
physical compound (as neither do I in this 
place), but generally of the causes from which 
knowledge of any kind may bo derived. 

^ But it can be shown that it was hardly pos- 
sible for me to refrain in this inquiry from as- 
cribing to God the character of a cjuisc, from 
the fact that, though my distinguished critic 
has tried to perform in another way the same 
task as I undertook, ho has quite failed in his 
attempt, at least, as it appears to mo. For after 
taking many words to sliow that God is not 

®cause. 

thing’s essential nature. 
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His own efficient cause, because the concept of 
an efficient cause requires diversity between it 
and its effect, after showing that God is not 
self-originated in the positive sense (where 
positive is taken to imply the positive tran- 
seunt action of a cause), after likewise main- 
taining that God does not conserve Himself 
in the sense in which conservation means the 
continuous production of a thing, all of which 
contentions I gladly admit; after all this he 
once more hastens to prove that God should 
not be called the efficient cause of Himself, 
because we seek to discover the efficient cause of a 
thing only with respect to its existence and not at 
all with respect to its essence. But existence is in- 
volved in the essence of an infinite being, no less 
than the equality of its angles to two right angles 
is involved in that of a triangle. Therefore when 
we ask why God exists, we must not attempt to 
reply by assigning an efficient cause any more 
than we should do if asked why the triangle has 
its three angles equal to two right angles.^ But 
this syllogism can easily be manipulated so as 
to tell against its author; thus, although we do 
not enquire for an efficient cause with respect 
to a thing’s essence, nevertheless we can do so 
with regard to its existence; but in God es- 
sence and existence are not distinguished; 
hence we may enquire about the efficient 
cause of God. 

But in order to reconcile those two matters, 
we should reply to the question as to why God 
exists, not indeed by assigning an efficient 
cause in the proper sense, but only by giving 
the essence of the thing or formal cause, 
which, owing to the very fact that in God ex- 
istence is not distinguished from essence, has 
a strong analogy with the efficient cause, and 
may on this ground be called similar to an 
efficient cause. 

Finally, M. Arnauld adds that when we are 
asked for the efficient cause of God, we must reply 
that He needs no efficient cause. And if our irUer- 
rogator plies us with the question why no efficient 
cause is required, we must answer, ‘'because He 
is an infinite Being, and in such a case existence 
and essence are identical,^ for only those things, 
the existence of which can be distinguished from 
their essence require an effiaient cause.” He 
tliinks that this overthrows my contention 
that if I did not believe that anything could in 
some way be related to itself exactly as an efficient 
cause is related towards its effect, in enquiring 
into the causes of things I should never arrive at a 

^Cf. above, p. 150 (abridged). 
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first cause of all.^ But to me it seems that this 
reasoning is neither overthrown nor in any 
way shaken or enfeebled. The main force not 
only of my argument but of all demonstrations 
that may be brought up to prove the existence 
of God from the effects that flow from Him, 
depends on tliis. Moreover, there is no argu- 
ment advanced by practically any theologian 
that is not based on the effects of God’s 
causality. 

Therefore, far from making intelligible the 
proof of God’s existence, when he does not 
permit us to assign to the relation He has 
towards Himself the analogy of efficient cau- 
sation, it is rather the case that M. Arnauld 
prevents his reader from understanding it, es- 
pecially at the end, where he draw.? the con- 
clusion: — that if he thought he must enquire for 
the efficient cause of anything whatsoever, or far 
something analogous to the efficient cause, he 
would seek for as cause of that given thing, what- 
soever it was, something that was different from 
it. For how could those who have not as yet 
known God enquire into the eflicient cause of 
other things, in order thus to arrive at the 
knowledge of God, unless they believed that it 
was possible to enquire for the efficient cause 
of everything whatsoever? And how could 
they make God, as being the first cause, the 
end of their investigation if they thought that 
things must in all cases have a cause distinct 
from themselves? 

My opponent here seems to act as if (follow- 
ing Archimedes, who, in speaking about the 
properties he has demonstrated of the sphere, 
taking it as analogous to rectilinear figures in- 
scribed within it, had said: “If I imagined that 
the sphere could not be taken for a rectilinear 
figure or as after the fashion of a rectilinear 
figure with an infinite number of sides, I should 
attach no force to this proof, because properly 
it holds not of the sphere as a curvilinear fig- 
ure, but applies to it merely as a rectilinear 
figure with an infiLuite number of sides”); it 
seems, I repeat, as if, at once unwilling to take 
the sphere in this way, but at the same time 
desirous of retaining the proof of Archimedes, 
he said: “If I thought that the conclusion here 
drawn must be judged to be true of a recti- 
linear figure with an infinite number of sides, 
I should not admit that it holds good of the 
sphere, because I know quite certainly that 
the sphere is by no means a rectilinear figure,” 
But so saying he could not arrive at the same 
result as Archimedes but, on the contrary, 

®Cf. p. 150 (abridged). 
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would quite prevent himself and others from 
properly understanding the proof. 

I have pursued this topic at somewhat 
greater len^h than the subject demanded, in 
order to prove that it is a matter of great 
anxiety to me to prevent anything from ap- 
pearing in my writings capable of giving just 
offence to theologians. 

Finally, to prove that I have not argued in 
a circle in saying, that the only secure reason we 
have for believing that what we clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceive is true, is the fact that God exists; 
but that clearly we can he sure that God exists 
only because we perceive that,^ I may cite the ex- 
planations that I have already given at suf- 
ficient length in my reply to the second set of 
Objections, numbers 3 and 4. There I dis- 
tinguished those matters that in actual truth 
we clearly perceive from those we remember 
to have formerly perceived. For first, wc are 
sure that God exists because we have attended 
to the proofs that established this fact; but 
afterwards it is enough for us to remember 
that we have perceived something clearly, in 
order to be sure that it is true; but this would 
not suffice, unless we knew that God e.xisted 
and that he did not deceive us. 

The fact thed nothing can exist in the mind, in 
so far as it is a thinking thing, of which it is not 
conscious,^ seems to me self-evident, because 
we conceive nothing to exist in it, viewed in 
this light, that is not thought, and sometinng 
dependent on thought; for otherwise it would 
not belong to the mind, in so far as it is a 
thinking thing. But there can exist in us no 
thought of which, at the very moment that it 
is present in us, we are not conscious. Where- 
fore I have no doubt that the mind begins to 
think at the same time as it is infused into the 
body of an infant, and is at the same time 
conscious of its own thought, though after- 
wards it does not remember that, because the 
specific forms of these thoughts do not live in 
the memory. 

But it has to be noted that, while indeed we 
are always in actuality conscious of acts or 
operations of the mind, that is not the case 
with the faculties or powers of mind, except 
potentially. So that when we dispose ourselves 
to the exercise of any faculty, if the faculty re- 
side in us, we are immediately actually con- 
scious of it; and hence we can deny that it 
exists in the mind, if we can form no conscious- 
ness of it. 

»Gf. p. 150. 
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Reply Relative to Those Matters Likely to Co},, 

Difficulty to 'Theologians * 

Whilst I have combated M. Arnauld's first 
objections and have tivoided any coUisiomvitli 
his second, I am ciuitc willing to agree to the 
next set of criticisms, except in the case of th 
final one; and hero 1 h ()|)0 witliout great diffi. 
culty to got him lumself to yield his assent to 
me. 

Hence I quite admit that what is found in 
the first Meditation and even in the others® 
not suited to the c‘apn.city of every under- 
standing, and this 1 have avouched on every 
possible oc.casion and always shall proclaim. 
This was why 1 did not distiuss the same 
matters in the Disco arse on Method, which was 
written in Frcmh, but reserved them for the 
Meditations, wliieli, 1 announced, should be 
read only by intellectual and e<Iuc.atc(l persons, 
No one should say that I haxl better have re- 
frained from penning mattei-s, the reading of 
which many ix'oplo ought to avoid; for I be- 
lieve these things to be nc<!easary to such an 
extent, that nothing stable or firm in philos- 
ophy ciin, I am (jonviiuied, bo ever established 
without them. And though lire and steel may 
not be haudlccl witlioul, danger by cliildrenor 
careless people, yet they ai*(5 so important for 
life that no one thinks that we should for the 
above reason do without them. 

Now, as to th(5 fa.ct that in the fourth Medi- 
tation I treated only of the anstakes made in 
distinguishing between the true and the false, hi 
not of the error that occurs in the pursuit of good 
and evilj'^ and touching the fact that I always ex- 
cluded those things that concern our faith and h 
cond'uct of life, when I asserted that we shmli 
assent only to what wc clearly and distincilg 
know; with these two facts the whole context 
of my works manifests agreement. 1 explained 
this also expressly in my re]3ly to the second 
set of Objections, no. 6,'^ and I set it forth also 
in the Synopsis. I make this statement in order 
to show how much value 1 attach to M. Ar- 
nauld’s judgment and how much I esteem liis 
advice. 

The remaining matter is the Sacrament of 
the Eucharist, M, Arnaiild believes that my 
doctrines are in conflict with this, because it is 
an article of our faith that the substance of ike 
bread passes out of the bread of the Eucharist, 
and that only its accidents remain;'^ further he 
believes that I recognise no real accidents, hd 

*Cf. above, p. 150. 
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only modes which cannot be comprehended apart 
from the -substance in which they inhere, and 
hence cannot exist apart from it.^ 

But I have no difficulty in parrying this ob- 
jection when I say that I have never as yet 
denied the existence of real accidents. For, 
though in the Dioptric and the work on Me- 
teors I did not employ them in explaining the 
matters of which I treated, nevertheless, in 
the Meteors, p, 164, 1 expressly said that I did 
not deny their reality. But in these Medita- 
tions, while I assumed indeed that I was as yet 
unaware of their existence, I did not on that 
account deny their reality. For the analjdiic 
style of composition which I adopted allows us 
sometimes to make certain assumptions with- 
out their being as yet sufficiently investigated, 
as was evident in the first Meditation, in wliich 
I provisionally assumed many doctrines that 
I afterwards refuted. Further, it was not my 
purpose at this point to formulate any doc- 
trine about the nature of accidents; I simply 
brought forward what seemed at a pre liminar y 
survey to be true of them. Finally, from the 
fact that I alleged that modes could not be 
conceived apart from some substance in which 
they inhered, it should not be inferred that I 
deny that they can be held apart from it by 
the divine power, because I firmly hold and 
believe that God is able to accomplish many 
things that we are incapable of comprehending. 

But I shall here express myself more frankly 
and shall not conceal the fact that I am con- 
vinced that the only thing by which our senses 
are stimulated is that superficies which forms 
the boundary of the dimensions of the per- 
ceived body. For contact takes place only at 
the surface. Likewise, not I alone, but prac- 
tically all philosophers along with Aristotle 
himself, affirm that no sense is stimulated 
otherwise than by contact. Thus, for example, 
bread or wine cannot be perceived except in so 
far as its surface is in contact with the organ of 
sense, either immediately or by the mediation 
of air or other bodies, as I believe, or as many 
philosophers allege, by the intervention of 
"intentional forms.”® 

But we must note that we should not form 
our idea of that surface merely from the ex- 
ternal figure of bodies that is felt by the fingers; 
we should take into account also those tiny 

^Cf; p. 152 (abridged). 

®The theory that the “form” or sensible char- 
acter of the object propagated copies of itself 
through the medium and that those alone were 
diiectly perceived. 


cre\dces that are found between the minute 
grains of the flour of which the bread is com- 
posed, as well as betw'een the particles of spirit, 
water, -vunegar and lees or tartar that combine 
or con-stitute the wine, and so in the case of the 
particles of other bodies also. For, as a fact, 
these particles, possessing diverse figiues and 
motions are never so closely imited with each 
other as not to leave many interstices between 
them, which are not vacant, but filled with air 
or some other material. Thus in bread we can 
see with the naked eye fairly large spaces, 
which may be filled not merely with air, but 
with water, wine and other liquids. But since 
the bread remains alw'ays self-identical, al- 
though the air or other material contained in 
its pores changes, it is clear that these things 
do not belong to its substance; hence we see 
that its surface is not that superficies that 
traces the briefest outline round it, but that 
which immediately envelopes its separate 
particles. 

We must likewise observe that not only does 
the whole of this superficies move when the 
whole piece of bread is transferred from one 
place to another, but that it also has a partial 
movement, as happens when some of the parti- 
cles of bread are set in motion by the entrance 
of air or other bodies into its pores. Hence, if 
there are any bodies such that any or all of 
their parts are in continual motion (which I 
think holds of many of the constituent parts of 
bread and in the case of all the particles in 
wine), w'e must believe that the superficies of 
these things are continually in some sort of 
motion. 

Finally, we must note that, by the super- 
ficies of bread or of wine or of any other body, 
is meant not any part of their substance, nor 
indeed any part of the quantity of the body, 
nor even a part of the circumjacent bodies, but 
merely that limit which is conceived to lie be- 
tween the single particles of a body and the bodies 
that surround it, a boundary which has absolutely 
none but a modal reality. 

But now, since contact is effected at this 
boundary alone and nothing is perceived unless 
by contact, it is clear that from the single 
statement that the substance of the bread and 
wine is changed into the substance of some 
other body in such a way that this new sub- 
stance is entirely contained within the same 
limits as those within which the other sub- 
stances previously were, or in precisely the 
same place as that in which the bread and 
wine previously existed, or rather (since these 
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boundaries are continually moving) in that in 
which they would exist if they were present, it 
necessarily follows that that new substance 
would act on our senses in entirely the same 
way as that in which the bread and wine 
would act, if no transubstantiation had oc- 
curred. 

Moreover, it is the teaching of the Church in 
the Council of Trent, session 13, canons 2 and 
4, that the whole substance of the bread is changed 
into the substance of the body of Christ our Lord, 
while only the semblance of the bread remains un- 
altered, Here I do not see what can be meant 
by the appearance of the bread, except that 
superficies which intervenes between its single 
particles and the bodies surrounding them. 

For, as has already been said, it is at this 
superficies alone that contact occurs; and 
Aristotle himself supports us in sajdng that 
not only that sense which is in special called 
touch, but the other senses also perceive by 
touching: — De Anima, Book in. chap. 13: 
Kal TCL 6XKa ai(Td'r}T"{]pta &.<l>y alaBLveraL. 

Further, there is no one who thinks that 
here by species is meant anything else than 
exactly what is required for acting on the 
senses. There is no one, too, who believes in 
the conversion of the bread into the body of 
Christ, that does not at the same time believe 
that this body of Christ is accurately com- 
prised within that superficies beneath which 
the bread, if it were present, would be found; 
and this even though it is not there in the 
proper sense of being in a place, but sacrament- 
ally and with that form of existence which, though 
we have a difficulty in expressing it in words, yet 
when our thought is illumined by faith, we can 
still believe to be possible with God, and ought 
always firmly so to believe. Now, all these mat- 
ters are so conveniently and correctly ex- 
plained by my principles that not only have I 
nothing here to fear in the way of giving the 
slightest cause of offence to orthodox theo- 
logians, but on the contrai'y I confidently an- 
ticipate reaping gratitude from them, because 
in my Physics I propound those doctrines 
which agree with Theology much better than 
the common opinions. As a matter of fact, 
never, to my knowledge at least, has the 
Church in any passage taught that the sem- 
blances of the wine and bread that remain in 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist are real acci- 
dents of any sort which, when the substance 
in which they inhered is removed, miraculous- 
ly subsist by themselves. 

But perhaps because the Theologians who 


first tried to explain this matter in a philo, 
sophical way were so firmly convinced that 
the accidents that stimulate our senses are 
something real i\.nd distinct from substance 
that they diil not even remark that doubi 
might in concrdvahlc circumstances be cast on 
their opinion; the semblances manifested by 
the bread wore likewise believed by themyyitb- 
out any scrutiny or valid reason to be real 
accidents of tliis kind. Thenceforward, they 
were wholly taken up with oxi»laimngliowtbe 
accidents could exist witlmut their subject 
But here they found such difliculty that (lih 
wayfarers who have arrived among thickete 
that seem to offer no clciir thoroughfare) from 
the difficulty of the sitmition alone they were 
bound to infer that, i.luiy had wandered from 
the straight road. 

For, firstly they seem to contradict them- 
selves; at least those do who luhnit that all 
senso-pcrceptifm is efhaittxl by contact, when 
they suppose that in objeetts something other 
than the various disposition of their super- 
ficies is required for the ])ur])oso of stimulating 
the senses; for it is self-evident that in order 
to effect contact sui-facc alone is nocossary, 
Those, on the other band, who do not make 
the above admission ai’O unable to describe 
what happens with u.iiy ap[)oarance of veri- 
similitude. 

Further, the human mind is unable to think 
that the accidents of hi’cad arc realities and 
yet exist apart from the substance of the 
bread, without thinking of them after the 
fashion of a substance. Hence there seems to 
be a contradiction in believing with the Church 
that the whole substance of the bread is 
changed, and meanwhile thinking that some- 
thing real remains, which previously was in 
the bread, for nothing real can bo conceived to 
remain, except what subsists, and though it is 
called an accident, we nevertheless conceive it 
as a substance. Hence, in reality, it is the same 
as to say that while indeed the whole of the 
substance of the broad is changed, there yet 
remains that part of its substance that is called 
a real accident, and this, if not verbally, is at 
any rate in thought a contradiction. 

And this seems to be the chief reason why 
certain people have at this point disagreed 
with the Roman Church. Docs anyone not 
believe that when we are free to choose, and 
there is no reason, either theological or indeed 
philosophical, compelling us to embrace cer- 
tain particular opinions, wo should most read- 
ily select those beliefs that can give others no 
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opportunity or pretext for turning aside from 
the truth of the faith? But I think I have here 
shown with sufficient clearness that the doc- 
trine that assumes the existence of real acci- 
dents does not harmonize with theological 
reasoning; that it is wholly in conflict with 
philosophical thought I hope clearly to dem- 
onstrate in a treatise on the principles of 
philosophy on which I am now engaged. Then 
I shall show how colour, savour, weight and 
whatever else stimulates the sense, depend 
wholly upon the exterior surface of bodies. 

Finally, if v/e assume the existence of real 
accidents, it follows that by the miracle of 
transubstantiation, which alone can be in- 
ferred from the words of consecration, some- 
thing new and indeed incomprehensible is 
gratuitously added, something that permits 
those real accidents to exist apart from the 
substance of the bread, without themselves in 
the meantime being substances. But this not 
only conflicts with human reason, but also 
with the theological axiom that says that the 
words of consecration effect nothing beyond 
what they signify; the theologians refuse to 
assign to miraculous causes what can be ex- 
plained by the natural reason. But my ex- 
planation of the matter removes all their diffi- 
culties. For, far from its postulating some 
miraculous agency in order to explain the con- 
servation of the accidents after the substance 
is removed, it refuses to admit that without a 
new miracle (such as might alter the dimen- 
sions in question) could they be annulled. It 
has been related that such an event has hap- 
pened and that at such times the priest has 
found in his hand flesh or a tiny child. But this 
confirms my contention, for it has never been 
believed that what happened was due to a 
cessation of the miracle; it has always been 
ascribed to a new miracle. 

Besides this, there is nothing incompre- 
hensible or difficult in the idea of God, the 


creator of all things, being able to change one 
substance into another, and the second sub- 
stance remaining comprised within the same 
superficies as that which bounded the former. 
For nothing can be more consonant with 
reason, no statement better received in the 
general ranks of the philosophers, than the as- 
sertion that not only all sensation, but gen- 
erally all action of body on bod}’-, is eflected by- 
contact, and that this contact can occur only 
at the surface. Whence it e\ndently follows 
that the same substance, whatever be the 
change in the substance that lies beneath it, 
must always act and be acted on in the same 
way. 

Wlierefore, if I here may speak the truth 
freely and without offence, I avow that I ven- 
ture to hope that a time will some day come 
w’hen the doctrine that postulates the exist- 
ence of real accidents will he banished by the- 
olo^ans as being foreign to rational thought, 
incomprehensible, and causing uncertainty in 
the faith; and mine uill be accepted in its 
place as being certain and indubitable. I have 
purposely made no concealment here, in order 
that I may combat to the best of my ability 
the calumnies of those who, wishing to be 
thought more learned than others, are never 
so much em’aged as when some new scientific 
doctrine, of which they cannot pretend they 
previously had knowledge, is brought forw-ard. 
Frequently, their opposition is more hitter in 
proportion as they believe that the doctrine is 
true and important, and when unable to refute 
it by argument, they maintain without a 
shadow of reason that it is contrary to Holy 
Scripture and the verities of the faith. This 
truly is impiety — to attempt to employ the 
authority of the Church in order to overthrow 
the truth. But I appeal from such people to 
the judgment of pious and orthodox theolo^- 
ans, to whose opinion and decision I -willingly 
submit myself. 



ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE AUTHOR RELATIVE 
TO THE FIFTH SET OF OBJECTIONS 


Before the appearance of the first edition of 
these Meditations I wished to have them ex- 
amined not only by the learned Doctors of the 
Sorbonne, but also by all other men of science 
who should care to take the trouble of reading 
them. I thus hoped that by causing these ob- 
jections and my replies to be printed as a con- 
tinuation of the Meditations, each in the order 
in which they were composed, I should thereby 
render the truth much more evident. And 
though the objections that were sent to me 
fifth in order did not appear to me to lie the 
most important and are very lengthy, I did not 
fail to have them printed in their proper onler, 
so as not to disoblige their author. I likewise 
caused him to be furnished with a proof of the 
impression lest anything should bo set down as 
his, of which he did not approve. But as ho lias 
since composed a work of great size,* containing 
these same objections, together with several 
new counter-arguments or answers to my re- 

*Petri Gassendi, Duqtmilu) melaphysica, Am- 
sterdam, 1644. 


plies, and since lie then' (ioniplains of me foi 
having published them, as if I had done so 
against his wislu's, aud says that ho sent tlietR 
to me only for my iirivatc instruction, I shall 
henceforth gladly comply with his desire and 
so relieve this volume of their presence. This 
was the reason why, ou learning that M. Cler- 
selicr was taking the Irouhle to translate the 
other Objections, T hcggeil him to omit these 
latter ones. And in order that he may have no 
cause to regret their absmice, I have to inform 
the reader at this place that I have lately read 
them a .second time, and that I have read also 
all the now cxmnti'r-nrguments in the huge 
volume containing them, with tlie purpose of 
extracting tliciice fill the jioiids I should judge 
to stfuul in need of ji reply; but I have been 
unable to di.siiover one, to which, in my opin- 
ion, those who luive fit fill understood the 
meaning of my MeiUtations will not be able to 
reply without any aid from me. As to thoseivho 
judge books only by idadr .size or by their title, 
1 have uofimbition toseciiro pi’fiisc from them, 


LETTER TO M. CLERSELIKR 

TO SERVE AS A REPLY TO A SELECTION OF THE PRINCIPAL 
OBJECTIONS TAKEN BY M. GASSENDI TO THE PRECEDING 

REPLIES^ 


[12th January, 1646] 
Sm, 

I owe you a deep debt of gratitude for 
noticing that I have neglected to reply to the 
huge volume of hostile arguments which the 
Author of the fifth set of Objections has com- 
posed in answer to my Replies, and for having 
asked some of your friends to extract the 
strongest arguments from this book, as well as 
for sending me the selection® which they have 
made. In this you have shown more anxiety 
for my reputation than I myself possess; for I 
assure you that to me it is a matter of indiffer- 

^To the Replies to Objections V. 

*Thi8 selection is not extant. 


ence whether I am esteemed or contemned by 
the people with whom smth argumciil.s have 
weight. Those of my friends who have read his 
book, and the boat head.s fiuiong them, have 
declared to me tluit they luivc found nothing in 
it to arrest their Jittoniion ; now I am content 
to have satisfied them siloiuL I know that the 
greater part of mankind seize on iippearance 
more readily tlian on the truth, judge wrongly 
more frequently than aright. This is why I 
hold that their approval is not worth the trou- 
ble I should incur in doing all that might be 
required in order to secure it. But none the 
less I am pleased with the selection you have 
sent me, and I feel obliged to reply to it, more 
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in order to express my gratitude to your friends 
for their trouble, than because I need to defend 
myself. For I believe that those who have 
taken the trouble to make it must now believe, 
as I do, that all the objections that this book 
contains are founded solely on the misunder- 
standing of certain terms or on certain false 
suppositions. But though all the objections 
they have remarked on are of that sort, yet 
they have been so diligent as even to have add- 
ed certain ones which I do not remember to 
have previously read. 

They notice three criticisms directed against 
the first Meditation: 1. That I demand an im- 
possibility in-desiring the abandonment of every 
kind of prejudice. 2. That in thinking one has 
given up every prejudice one acquires other be- 
liefs of a still more prejudiced kind. 3. That the 
method I have proposed of doubting everything 
does not promote the discovery of any single 
truth. 

The first of these criticisms is due to the 
author of this book not having reflected that 
the word prejudice does not apply to all the 
notions in our mind, of which it is impossible 
for us to divest ourselves, but only to all those 
opinions our belief in which is a result of pre- 
vious judgments. And since judging or refrain- 
ing from judgment is an act of the will, as I 
have explained in the appropriate place, it is 
evident that it is under our control; for in 
order to rid one’s self of all prejudice, nothing 
needs to be done except to resolve to affirm or 
deny none of the matters we have previously 
affirmed or denied, unless after a fresh exam- 
ination. But yet we do not on that account 
cease to retain all these same notions in the 
memory. Nevertheless I have said that there 
was a difficulty- in expelling from our belief 
everything that had been put there previously, 
partly because we need to have some reason 
for doubting before determining to do so; it 
was for this cause that I propounded the chief 
reasons for .doubting in my first Meditation. 
Another source also of the difficulty is that 
whatever be the resolution we have formed of 
denying or affirming nothing, it is easy to for- 
get, if we have not impressed it firmly on the 
memory; and this was why I recommended 
that this should be thought of earnestly. 

The second objection is nothing but a mani- 
fest falsity; for though I said that we must 
even compel ourselves to deny the things we 
had previously affirmed with too great assur- 
ance, I expressly limited the period during 
which we should so behave to the time in 
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which we bend our thought to the discovery of 
something more certain than what we had been 
able thus to deny: and during this time it is 
evident that we could not entertain any belief 
of a prejudicial character. 

The third criticism is mere cavilling. True, 
mere doubt alone does not suffice to establish 
any truth; but that does not prevent it from 
being useful in preparing the mind for the sub- 
sequent establishment of truth. This is the sole 
purpose for which I have employed it. 

Your friends mark six objections to Medita- 
tion II. The first is that in the statement, I 
think, hence I exist, the author of these criti- 
cisms will have it that I imply the assumption 
of this major premiss, he who thinks, exists, and 
I have thus already espoused a prejudice. Here 
he once more mishandles the word prejudice: 
for though we may apply this term to that 
proposition when it is brought forward with- 
out scrutiny, and we beheve it merely because 
we remember we have made this same judg- 
ment previously, we cannot maintain on every 
occasion that it is a prejudice, i.e. when we 
subject it to examination, the cause being that 
it appears to be so evident to the understand- 
ing that we should fail to disbelieve it even on 
the first occasion in our life on which it oc- 
curred to us, on •which occasion it would not be 
a prejudice. But the greater error here is our 
critic’s assumption that the knowledge of par- 
ticular truths is al-ways deduced from univer- 
sal propositions in consonance "with the order 
of the sequence observed in the syllogism of 
dialectic. This shows that he is but little ac- 
quainted "with the method by which truth 
should be investigated. For it is certain that in 
order to discover the truth we should always 
start ■with particular notions, in order to arrive 
at general conceptions subsequently, though 
we may also in the rev’erse way, after having 
discovered the universals, deduce other par- 
ticulars from them. Thus in teaching a child 
the elements of geometry we shall certainly 
not make him understand the general truth 
that “when equals are taken from eqiials the re- 
mainders are equal,'^ or that "the whole is great- 
er than its parts,” unless by sho'wing him exam- 
ples in particular cases. For want of guarding 
against this error our author has been led 
astray into the many fallacious reasonings 
which have gone to swell his book. He has 
merely constructed false major premises ac- 
cording to his whim, as though I had deduced 
from these the truths I have explained. 

The second objection which your friends re- 
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mark is’ that^ in ordcT to know thoi I think, I 
must know what thought is; which I certainly do 
not know, they sa}'-, because I have denied eecry- 
thing. But I have denied nothinp; but preju- 
dices, and by no means notions like these, 
which are known without any affii'mation or 
denial. 

Thirdly: Thought cannot lack an object, for 
example the body. Here we must keep clear of 
the ambiguity in the word thought; it can be 
taken either for the thing that thinks or for 
that thing’s activity. Now I deny that the 
thing that thinks needs any object other than 
itself in order to exercise its activity, though 
it can also reach out to material things when 
it examines them. 

Fourthly: Even though I have a thought of 
myself, I do not know whether that thought is a 
corporeal action or a self-moved atom, rather 
than an immaierial substance. Here we have 
once more the ambiguity in the word thought, 
and, apart from this, I see notliing but a base- 
less question somewhat of this kind — you es- 
teem that you are a man, because you j)erccivc 
in yourself all the things on account of which 
you bestow the name of men on all who pos- 
sess them; but how do you know that you are 
not an elephant rather than a man, owing to 
some other causes which you cannot perceive? 
After the substance which thinks has judged 
that it is an intelligence because it has romai'k- 
ed in itself all the properties of thinldng sub- 
stances, and has been unable to recognise any 
of those belonging to body, once more it is 
asked how it knows that it is not a body, rather 
than an immaterial substance. 

Similar to this is the fifth objection: T'hat 
though 1 find nothing extended in my thought, it 
does not follow that it is really not extended, be- 
cause my thought is not the rule of the truth of 
things. Likewise the sixth: That possibly the 
distinction drawn by my thought bekoeen thought 
and body, is false. But here we must particular- 
ly notice the equivocation in the words: — 7ny 
thought is not the rule of the truth of things. For, 
if anyone care to allege that my thought ought 
not to be the rule for others, so as to make 
them believe something because I think it 
true, I entirely agree. But that is not at all to 
the point here. For I have never wished to 
force anyone to follow my authority; on the 
contrary I have announced in divers places 
that one should never let one’s self be per- 
suaded except by received proofs, h^rther, if 
the word thought be taken indifferently for 
every psychical operation, it is certain that we 
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can liavc many thoughts, from which we can 
infer nothing relative to the truth of matters 
outside of us, Biit that also is not to the point 
here, wlicrc the question eomfenis only thosj 
thouglits that form cle.nr and distinct perccn. 
tions, ami the judgments whieli everyone 
make on his own ai*, count in the train of these 
perceptiojis. Tliis is why, in the sense in whicli 
these words should he here understood, Isay 
that ea,ch individual's thought, i.c. the percep. 
tion or knowledge which ho has of a thing 
ought to be h)r him tlu' rule for the truth of 
that thing; tliat is to say, that all the judg. 
monts he makes should be c()nformable with 
that perception in oi-d(‘r <,o he <!orrcct. Even in 
the matter of tljo trutlw of tlio faith, wc should 
perceive some n'.ason persuading us tliat they 
have been revealed by (hxl, before determin- 
ing ourselves to l>eli(;v(' tlu'iti; and though 
those wilt) are igut)raut do well to follow the 
judgment of the more capa.I)h', touching those 
matters tliat art* diflicult of apiirehonsion, it 
must nevertheless he f lieir own perct'ptionthat 
tells them tluit they are ignorant and that 
those wlioso judgineuts tliey wish to follow are 
less ignorant, otherwise tliey would do ill to 
follow thoui, and would act as automata or as 
more animals rather tlwui as men. Hence it is 
the most absurd aud ox1,ra.va.gant error that a 
philosopher can commit, to wish to make 
judgments whicli have* no relation to his per- 
ception of things. Yet I fail to see how my critic 
can avoid the censure of ha ving fallen into this 
error, in the greater ]>art of his objections; for 
he does not wisli each individual to stand 
firmly by his own iicrccptions, but claims that 
we should rather believe tbe opinions or fan- 
cies he plcjises to set before us, though we 
wholly fail to grasp them as perceptions. 

In opposition to the third ^leditation your 
friends have remiirked:™!. That not ev&yom 
has experience of the presence of the idea of Goi 
wilhin him. 2. Thai if 1 had this idea I should 
comprehend it. 3. That several people have red 
my arguments, whom they have failed to per- 
made. 4. That it does not follow from the fad 
that I know myself to he imperfect, that God ex- 
ists. But, if we take the word idea in the way 
in which I expressly said I took it, without 
getting out of the difliculty by tlie equivoca- 
tion practised by those who restrict it to the 
images of material things, likenesses formed in 
the imagination, we shall be unable to deny 
that we have some idea of God, except by say- 
ing that we do not understand the words— i/iul 
thing which is the most perfect that we can con- 
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ceive; for that is what all men call God. But 
to go so far as to assert that they do not under- 
stand the words which are the commonest in 
the mouths of men, is to have recom'se to 
strange extremes in order to find objections. 
Besides, it is the most impious confession one 
can make, to say of one’s own accord, in the 
sense in which I have taken the word idea, that 
one has no idea of God : for this is not merely 
to say that one does not know it by means of 
the natural reason, but also that neither by 
faith nor by any other means could one have 
any knowledge of it, because if one has no 
idea, i.e. no perception corresponding to the 
signification of the word God, it is vain to say 
one believes that God exists; it would be the 
same as saying that one believes that nothing 
exists, and thus one would remain plunged in 
the abyss of impiety and the extremity of 
ignorance. 

What they add — thatiji hadthisideal should 
comprehend it — is alleged without grounds. For, 
because the word co7nprehend conveys a sense 
of limitation, a finite spirit cannot comprehend 
God, who is infinite. But that does not prevent 
him from apprehending Him, just as one can 
touch a mountain vdthout being able to em- 
brace it. 

Their statement about my arguments — that 
several people have read them without being per- 
suaded by them — can easily be refuted; for 
there are others who have understood them 
and have been satisfied with them. For more 
credence should be attached to w'hat one man 
(who does not mean to lie) says, if he alleges 
that he has seen or learned something, than 
one should give to a thousand others who deny 
it, for the mere reason that it was impossible 
for them to see it or become aware of it. Thus 
at the discovery of the Antipodes the report of 
a few sailors who had circumnavigated the 
earth was believed rather than the thousands 
of philosophers who had not believed the earth 
to be roirnd. Further, though they here cite as 
confirmation the Elements of Euclid, saying 
that everyone finds them easy to apprehend, I 
beg my critics to consider that among those 
men who are counted the most learned in the 
Philosophy of the Schools, there is not one in a 
hundred who understands them, and that 
there is not one in ten thousand who imder- 
stands all the demonstrations of Apollonius or 
Archimedes, though they are as evident and as 
certain as those of Euclid. 

Finally, when they say thai it does not follow 
from the fact that I recognise some imperfections 
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in myself that God exists, they prove nothing. 
For I do not deduce this conclusion from that 
premiss alone, without adding something else; 
they merely remind me of the artifice of my 
critic who has the habit of mutilating my argu- 
ments and reporting only parts of them, in or- 
der to make them appear to be imperfect. 

I see nothing in these remarks touching the 
three other meditations to which I have not 
elsewhere given an ample reply, e.g. to their 
objection: — 1. That I have reasoned in a circle 
in drawing my proofs of the existence of God from 
certain notions that exist in us, and afterwards 
saying that we can be certain of nothing unless 
we already know that God exists. 2. That the 
knowledge of God's existence contributes nothing 
to the acquisition of a knowledge of the truths of 
mathematics. 3. That God may deceive us. On 
this subject consult my reply to the second set 
of objections, numbers 3 and 4, and the end of 
part 2 of the reply to the fourth set of objec- 
tions.^ 

But at the end my critics add a reflection 
which is not, to my knowledge, to be found in 
the book of counter arguments written by this 
Author, though it is very similar to his criti- 
cisms. Many people of great acumen, they say, 
believe that they clearly see that the mathematical 
extension, which I take as the basal principle of 
my Physics, is nothing but my thought, and that 
it has and can have no subsistence outside of my 
mind, being merely an abstraction that I form 
from a physical body; that consequently the whole 
of my Physics is but imaginary and fictitious, as 
is likewise all pure mathematics: and that the 
physical nature of the real things that God has 
created requires a matter that is real, solid, and 
not imaginary. Here we have the objection of 
objections, and the sum of the whole doctrine 
of these men of great acumen who are here 
brought into evidence. Everything that we are 
able to understand and conceive, is, according 
to their story, but imagination — ^the fictitious 
creation of om mind, and can have no real sub- 
sistence: whence it follows that nothing exists 
■which we can comprehend, conceive, or im- 
agine, or admit as true, and that we must close 
the door against reason, and content ourselves 
with being monkeys or parrots, and no longer 
be men, if we wish to place ourselves on a level 
•with these acute intelligences. For, if the 
things which we conceive must be esteemed to 
be false merely because we can conceive them, 
what is there left for us but to accept as true 
the things we do not conceive, and to make 

^Cf. pp. 123-125 and p. 162. 



our S 3 rstein of belief out of tlieni, imitating 
others.without kno-wing why we do so, like the 
monkeys, and uttering only those words which 
we do not understand, like parrots? But I have 
something substantial wherewith to console 
myself, inasmuch as my critics here conjoin my 
Physics with pure Mathematics, which it is 
my deepest wish my Physics should resemble. 

As for the two questions added at the end, 
viz. — hov) the soul moves the body if it is not ma- 
terial^ and how it can receive the spedfic forms of 
corporeal objects? these give me here merely the 
opportunity of declaring that our Author had 
no right, under pretext of criticising me, to 
propound a mass of questions like this, the 
solution of which was not necessary for the 
proof of what I have written, questions of 
which the most ignorant man might raise more 
in a quarter of an hour than the wisest could 
solve in a lifetime. Thus I do not feel called 
upon to answer any of them. Likewise these 
objections, among other things, presuppose an 
explanation of the nature of the union between 
soul and body, a matter of which I have not 
yet treated. But to you, for your own benefit, 
I declare that the whole of the perplexity in- 
volved in these questions arises entirely from a 
false supposition that can by no manner of 
means be proved, viz. that if the soul and the 
body are two substances of diverse nature, 
that prevents them from being capable of act- 
ing on one another; for, on the contrary, those 
who admit the existence of real accidents, like 
heat, weight, and so forth, do not doubt that 
these accidents have the power of acting on the 
body, and nevertheless there is more difference 
between them and it, i.e. between accidents 
and a substance, than there is between two 
substances. 

For the rest, since I have my pen in my 
hand, I may call attention here to two of the 
ambiguities which I have found in this book of 
counter-arguments, because they are such as 
to my' mind, might most easily entrap an in- 
attentive reader, and I desire in this way to 
testify to you that if I had found anything else 
worthy of a reply I should not have passed it 
over. 

The first is on page 79, where because I have 
said in one place, ^ that while the soul is in 

*Med. II, p. 79. 


aouDi; 01 me existence oi an material thiuM i 
knows itself precisely, in the strict sense, or| 
as an immaterial substance; and seven orekfi 
linos lower down, in order to show that h 
using the words in the strict seme, only, I doJt 
mean an entire exclusion or negation, butonl 
an abstraction from material things, I 
that, in spite of that, I was not sure that there 
was nothing corporeal iii the soul, althongli 
nothing of such a nature was known to exist 
in it; my opponents are so unjust to me as hi 
wish to persuade the reader tliat in saying i)i 
th£ strict sense, only, 1 wished to exclude the 
body, and havctlms contradicted myself after- 
wards in saying that 1 did not wish to exclude 
it. I make no re^ily to the sub-sequent accusa- 
tion of having assumed something inthe Sixth 
Meditation that I had not firoviously proved 
and of having thus committed a fallacy. Itfe 
easy < o detect the falsity of this charge, whicliis 
only too common in the whole of this hook, and 
might make me suspeid. that its Author had 
not acted in good faith, if I had not known 
his character and did not belurvche has been 
the first to he entrapped by so false a belief. 

The other ambiguity is on p. 84, where he 
wishes to make to abstract and to distingui^ 
have the same meaning, though all the time 
there is a great diiTcreneo between them; for in 
distinguishing a substamie from its accidente, 
we mu-st considiir both on<‘, and the other, and 
this helps greatly in becoming acquainted with 
substance; whereas if instead one only sepa- 
rates by abstraction this substance from, these 
accidents, i.e. if one consitlers it quite alone 
without thinking of them, 1,liat prevents one 
from knowing it well, because it is by its acci- 
dents that substance is manifested. 

Here, my dear Sir, is tiio whole of the reply 
for which this great booJc of coimter-argii- 
ments calls; for, though perhaps I should bet- 
ter content my critic’s friemis if I reported 
every hostile argument one after the other, I 
believe I should not please my own friends, 
who would have cause to reprove me for hav- 
ing occupied time with a task for which there 
was little need, and of thus putting my loiaiu'e 
at the disposal of all those who might care to 
squander theirs in plying mo with useless ques- 
tions, But I give you my thanks for your kind 
attentions. Adieu. 



TEE FIFTH SET OF OBJECTIONS^ 

LETTER FROM P. GASSENDI TO M. DESCARTES 


SlE, 

Our friend Mersenrie did me a great kind- 
mss in communicating to me your magnificent 
work — your Meditations on First Philosophy. 
The excellence of your arguments, the perspi- 
cuity of your intellect, and the brilliance of your 
expression have caused me extraordinary delight. 
It gives me great pleasure to compliment you on 
the sublimity and felicity with which your mind 
assails the task of extending the boundaries of the 
sciences and bringing to light those matters that 
preceding ages have found most difficult to drag 
from their obscurity. To me it has proved hard to 
comply, as friendship obliged me to do, with the 
request M. Mersenne also made, and let you 
know if I took any exception to your doctrine and 
had any scruple unsatisfied. Especially I fore- 
saw that, if I did not agree with your arguments, 
I should merely display my own lack of acute- 
ness or rather should merely manifest rashness, 
if I dared to utter my dissent in the smallest mat- 
ter, and appear to oppose you. Nevertheless 1 
have yielded to my friend, thinking besides that 
you would approve of his plan rather than of 
mine, since indeed your candour will easily let 
you see that my intention is solely to display to 
you without disguise the reasons I have for dmbtr 
ing. I testify that this will be amply confirmed if 
you have patience to scrutinize them thoroughly; 
for as to any influence they may have in causing 
you the slightest seme of insecurity in your rea- 
sonings, or in causing you to consume, in reply- 
ing, any time destined for more valuahle studies, 
I declare myself not responsible for this. Nay, I 
cannot without shame-facedness expose my diffiv- 
cuUies to your gaze, sure as I am that there is 
none of them that has not often suggested itself to 
you in your reflections, and which you have not 
with full consciousness dismissed as of no ac- 
count, or determined to keep out of sight. Conse- 
quently, though 1 bring forward certain hypothe- 
ses, 1 bring them forward merely as hypotheses, 
and they are hypotheses that affect not the trvffis 
themselves of which you have undertaken the 
proof, but the method and cogency of your proff. 
I unaffectedly acknowledge the existence of Al- 

^The French, translation by Clerselier was pub- 
lished contraiy to the advice of Descartes in the 
edition sanctioned by him. 


mighty God and the immortality of our souls; my 
doubts concern merely the validity of the reason- 
ing by which you prove those matters, as well as 
other things involved in the scheme of Meta- 
physical science. 

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION I 

Of the Things Which May Be Brought Within 
the Sphere of the Doubtful 
In the matter of the first Meditation, there is 
really little for me to linger over; I agree with 
your plan of freeing your mind from every prej- 
udice. On one point only I am not clear; that is, 
why you should not have preferred to indicate 
simply and with few words that what you previ- 
ously knew was uncertain, in order subsequently 
to choose what might be found to be true, rather 
than by regarding everything as false, not so much 
to dismiss an old prejudice, as to take up with a 
new one. Thus, for example, it became necessary 
to feign that God was a deceiver, or some evil 
cpirit that mocks us, in order to convince your- 
self, whereas it would have seemed to be sufficierU 
to ascribe that to the obscurity of the human mind 
and the weakness of its nature alone. Further, 
you feign that you are dreaming in order to cast 
doubt on everything, and consider that everything 
that happens is done to make sport of us. But 
win that compel you to believe that you are not 
awake and to deem uncertain and false the events 
that occur before your eyes? Say what you wiU, 
no one will be convinced that you have convinced 
yourself that none of the things you have learned 
are true, and that your senses, or a dream, or 
God, or an evil spirit have imposed on you. 
Would it not have been better and more consonant 
with philosophic candour and the love of the 
truth to state the actual facts in a straightforward 
and simple manner, rather than to incur the pos- 
sible objection of having recourse to an artifice, 
of eagerness for verbal trickery and seeking evor 
sions? Yet, since you have been pleased to take 
this way, I shall make no further criticism on it, 

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION H 

Of the Nature of the Human Mind; and That it 

is More Easily Known than the Body 
1. When it comes to the second Meditation, I 
see that you stiU persist in keeping up the game 
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of 'pret&ncB, and yet that you recognize nt least 
that you exist; which thus establishes the con- 
clusion that this proposition: — I am, I exist, is 
true each time that you pronounce it, or that 
you mentally conceive it.^ Jhd J don’t see that 
you needed all this mechanism, when you had 
other grounds for being sure, and it was true, that 
you existed. You might have inferred that from 
any other activity, since our natural light in- 
forms us that whatever acts also exists. 

You add that this does not yet let ji-ou know 
clearly enough what you are.* But this is ad- 
mitted, and in quite a serious spirit; we grant it 
quite wiUingly: to know this requires toil and 
exertion. But surely this knowledge anight have 
been sought for without all the circumlocution and 
all those suppositions. 

You next wish to contem.plate youi'self as what 
you have believed yourself to be, in such a way 
that, when every doubtful element is with- 
drawn, nothing may be left beyond what is 
absolutely certain and indubitable.® But you 
will do this with the approval of everyone. You 
tackle the matter; and believing that you are a 
man, you ask, what is man? Purposely dismiss- 
ing the common definition you select those charac- 
teristics which at the first glance presented 
themselves to you, e.g. that you had a face, 
hands, and other members which you desig- 
nated by the name body; and likewise that you 
were nourished, that you walked, that you felt, 
that you thought, features which you referred 
to the soul.'* So far, so good, only what becomes 
of the distinction you draw between the soul and 
ike bodyf You say that you did not then per- 
ceive what the soul was, but imagined merely 
that it was like a wind, a flame, or an ether, 
which was spread throughout your grosser 
parts.® That is worth noting. But body you did 
not doubt to have a nature identical with 
whatever can be defined by figure, or can be 
confined in a certain place, can fill a space from 
which it can exclude every other body, can be 
perceived by touch, sight, hearing, smell or 
taste, and can be moved in many ways.® But 
these things you can evm at present attribute to 
bodies, provided you do not attribute all of them 
to every corporeal thing; inasmuch as wind is a 
body, and yet is not perceived by sight. And you 
cannot exclude the other attributes which you 
mention next in order, for wind, fire, also move 

^Cf. Med. II, p. 78. 
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many things. Moreover, vihal you subjoin m’, 
that you denied to body the power of moving its^i 
cannot, so far as it appears, he successfyl 
maintained; for this implies that every hi 
must by iLs own nature he without motion, 1 
that all its motions must proceed from an inan. 
pm-cal principle; and it must he thought that 1 
thcr i'n7i water JUrw 7ior an animal move, unfe 
through the ngerwy of some mcmporcal 7nover, 

2, hf ext you investigate whether, the existence 
of a deceiving iigcnt tuung up to this point sui). 
posed, you can ailirni that jmy of the thinp 
which you judged to belong to tlie nature 5 
body exist in you. You soy that after the most 
careful scrutiny iiol.liing of such a sort can be 
found in you,^ A trendy at this point you con. 
sider yourself not ns a eonqdele human heki, 
but axi that inner and more hidden part, suchiu 
yo'u denucil the said to he. Wherefore / ask (het 
0 soul, or u)hat(iur the name he by which ym, 
choo,se to he nddresstd, haiw you by this time cat’ 
reeled that 7i,olio7i in. virt'ue of ■which yoti previm^ 
ly %7mgi7ied that 'i/mi i/vtc something miilarU 
iirind, or a like substance, diffused tin'onghoutk 
members of the body? Yo'U certainly have not. 
Why then, cwimot ’lym he a ■teind, or rather a very 
subtle spirit, 'which, by means of the heat of k 
heart, is distilled fro7ii the ’p7m:st of the blood m 
fro7n so'me other so'uree; or may tlure 7iot be som 
other cause by 'which 'i/ou arc evoked and pre- 
sented; ftmZ 7iiay 'ijo'ii not, bring diff'used through- 
out the 'members, altrilmte life to Ihein, arid see 
with the eye, hear with the ear, think by weeansoj 
the brain aiul discharge the other functions wM 
by co7ntuon consent are ascribed to yo7i? If that 
be so, 'why 'may r/oro not have the swine figure as 
the whole of this body has, as the air takesk 
shape of the vessel 7ohich co7itains it? Why may 
you not believe that you are bo'undcd too by tk 
same circumambient medium as surrounds k 
body, or by the bodily epidfrmis? May you ml 
occupy space, or those parts of space which k 
solid body or its parts do not completely jillf h 
truth, the solid body possesses pores through 
which you yourself rnay ho diffaiscd, in such a 
way that, where the parts of which 7jou consist m 
found none of its parts exist; just as in a nmim 
of urine and water, avhere the particles of thejm- 
mer are, the parts of the second are not found, 
howsoever much sight be 'unable to distinguishk- 
tween the two. Why urill it he impossible for yiM 
to exclude another body from the same spaoei as 
you occupy, when the parts composing the sdU 
body are incapable of existing in the same tint/ 
portions of space in which you are found? Why 
’Of. pp. 78-70, 
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cannot you participate in many motions? For 
when you assign many motions to the members 
themselves j how can you move them unless you 
yourself are moved? Certainly you must not be 
unmoved if you are to cause movement, where ex- 
ertion is called for; nor can you rest immoveable 
when the body itself is moved. If this be so, why 
do you say that none of those things exist m 
you which are relative to the nature of the 
body? 

3. You proceed to say that, of the things 
ascribed to soul, neither nourishment nor walk- 
ing belong to you.^ But, in the first place, a 
thing may be a body and yet not be nourished. 
Secondly, if you are such a body as we have de- 
scribed breath to be, why, if your more solid mem- 
bers are nourished by more solid substance, may 
you — a more rarefied one — not be also nourished 
by a rarer substance? Further, are you not young 
and vigorous when that body, of which these are 
the parts, is in the vigour of youth? And when it is 
weak, are you not yourself weak? In the matter of 
moving, when it is owing to you that your mem- 
bers move and never pass into any position ex- 
cept you move and transport them thither, how 
can that be possible without movement on your 
part? But, you say, if now I do not possess a 
body, these are nothing but figments.^ But 
whether you are making game of us or playing 
with yourself, there is no reason for our delaying 
here. If, however, you are speaking seriously, 
you must prove that you neither have any body 
which you inform, nor are of such a nature as to 
be nourished and to move along with it. 

You proceed, saying that you are without 
sensation.^ But yourself assuredly are such as to 
see colour, hear sounds, etc. This, you say, can- 
not occur apart from the body. I grant you 
that; but, in the first place, a body is present to 
you and you yourself reside within the eye, which 
certainly does not see without you; and secondly 
you may he a rarefied body operating by means of 
the sense-organs. You say I have thought I per- 
ceived many things during sleep that subse- 
quently I recognised as not having been ex- 
perienced at all. But though you go wrong if, 
without using the eye, you seemed to have experi- 
ences which do not occur without the eye coming 
into play, nevertheless so to err is not your uni- 
versal experience, nor have you not employed 
your eye, by which you perceive and by which you 
take in the images, which now you can use with- 
out employing the eye. 

At length you come to the conclusion that 
thought belongs to you. True, that is not to be 
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denied, but you still have to prove that the power 
of thinking is so much superior to the nature of 
body, that neither breath nor any other mobile 
pure, and rarefied body, can by any means he so 
adapted as to be capable of exercising thought. 
You will have to prove at the same time that the 
souls of the brutes are incorporeal inasmuch as 
they think, or, over and above the functioning of 
the external senses, are aware of something inter- 
nal, not only while awake, but when dreaming. 
Again, you must prove that this solid body con- 
tributes absolutely nothing to your thinking 
(though you hare never existed without it nor 
have ever hitherto had any thought in isolation 
from it), and that your thinking is hence inde- 
pendent of it, so that you can neither be impeded 
nor disturbed by the foul and dense vapours or 
fumes, which sometimes so afflict the brain. 

4. Your conclusion is I am, to speak accu- 
rately, a Tiling which thinks, that is to say, a 
mind or a soul, or an understanding, or a rea- 
son.- Here I confess that I have been suffering 
from a deception. For 1 believed that 1 was ad- 
dressing the human soul, or that internal prin- 
ciple, by which a man lives, feels, moves from 
place to place and understands, and after all I 
was only speaking to a mind, which has divested 
itself not only of the body but of the soul itself. 
Have you, my worthy sir, in attaining to this re- 
sult, followed the example of those ancients, who, 
though they thought that the soul was diffused 
throughout the whole body, believed that its prin- 
cipal part — the dominating part — was located in 
a determinate region of the body, e.g. in the brain, 
or in the heart? Not that they judged that the soul 
was not also to be found there, but that they be- 
lieved that the mind was, as it were, added to the 
soul existing there, was linked to it, and along 
with it informed that region. I ought really to 
have remembered that from the discussion in 
your Discourse on Method. There you appeared 
to decide that all those offices, ascribed both to the 
vegetative and to the sensitive soul, do not depend 
on the rational soul and can be exercised without 
it before it is introduced into the body, as does 
happen in the case of the brutes, in whom your 
contention is that no reason is found. I do not 
know how I managed to forget this, except for the 
reason that 1 remained in doubt as to whether 
that principle by means of which we and the 
brutes alike exercise the vegetative function and 
feel, was not according to your nomenclature to 
be styled soul, soul being exclusively reserved for 
the human mind. Yet since it is that principle 
that is properly said to animate us, mind is coh 
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poble of no other function thon to woke us think, 
as you indeed assert. And, since this is so, call it 
now Mind, and let it be, taken precisely, a Thing 
■which thinks. 

Ym add that it is thought alone wliich can- 
not be separated from you. Truly it is impos- 
sible to deny this of you, if you are primarily 
Mind alone and refuse to allow that your sub- 
stance can be distinguished from the substance of 
the soul except in thought; though here I pause 
and ask whether, when you say tliat thought 
cannot be separated from you, you mean that 
you, as long as you exist, think to an indefinite 
extent. This is indeed in conformity with the pro- 
nouncement of those celebrated philosophers who, 
in order to prove your immortality, assumed that 
you were in perpetual motion, or, as I interpret 
it, thought corUinuously. But this will not gain 
the adhesion of those who cannot comprehend how 
you can think during a lethargic sleep, or while 
in the womb. Besides, 1 have a difficulty here as 
to whether you think that you have been infused 
into the body or one of its parts during the uterine 
stage of existence or at birth. But I should be loth 
to be troublesome with my enquiries, or to reflect 
whether you remember what your thoughts were 
when in the loomb, or in the days, months, and 
years succeeding your birth; or, if you replied 
that you had forgotten, to ask why this was so. 
Yet I suggest that you should remember how ob- 
scure, how meagre, how nearly nonexistent your 
thought must have been during those periods of 
life. 

Proceeding, you maintain that you are not 
the complex of members which we call the hu- 
man body.^ But that must be admitted because 
you are considering yourself solely as a thing 
which thinks, as a part of the concrete human 
whole, distinct from this exterior and more solid 
part. “I am not,” you say, “a subtle air dis- 
tributed through these members, I am not a 
wind, a fire, a vapour, nor a breath, nor any- 
thing which I can construct in imagination. 
For I have assumed that all these were noth- 
ing; and let that supposition be unchanged.” 
But halt here, 0 Mind, and let those suppositions, 
or rather those fictions, take themselves off. You 
say, “I am not air or anything of such a na- 
ture.” But, if the total soul be something of the 
kind, wherefore may not you who are thought to 
he the noblest part of the soul, be deemed to be, as 
it were, the flower, or the subtlest, purest, and 
most active part of it. You say “perhaps those 
same things which I supposed were non-exist- 
ent, are real things and are not different from 
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the self which I know? I do not know about 
this, T shall not dispute about it now.'’ Bm 
you do not know, if you do not dispute iheJ 
ter, why do you a.ssume that you are none oftkin 
things? “1 know,” you say, “that I exist; but 
the knowledge of my existence taken in itspte. 
cise signifi(;ance civmiot depend on thatwMdi 
I<lo not know.” (hauled, but remember thoi^^ 
have net proved that you are not air, or a vap^g 
or many other things. ' 

5. In .sequenee to this you desiribe tlmtwMiii 
you call the imagination. You say that to ia. 
agine is nothing <dse than to contemplate thj 
figure or image of a. (iorporeal thing, 

/or the purpose of inferring that you are owar«fl| 
your own nature by meams of some oLh&r speck 
of thought than imagination. But, though it k 
permissible f(»' you to define imagination in bc. 
cordanee with your own opinions, 1 askyouvkj^ 
if you arc corporeal {the roniradictory of whkli 
you have not proved), you cannot coniemphk 
yourself in the guise of some corporeal Jigxirew 
vnage? And J ask you, wlieu you soregardyow. 
self, if you are. cause ions of or observe anything 
other than a pare, Irauspareul, ami rarefied uni- 
stance like wind, which pervades the whole bodtj 
or at least the brain or a part of it, animatitij 
you, and disefinrginy your vital functions ilir^l 
the body. “1 know,” you say, “that nothingat 
all that I can un(l(irMta.iul by means of theim* 
agination helongs tio this knowledge which I 
have of myself.” But you do iwt state howyoB 
know this; and since a short lime ago you hadtk- 
dded that you did not know whether or not thm 
things belonged to yo a, / ask you whence youm 
derive your conclusion? 

6. Your next point is: that it is neticssaryto 
recall the min<I from these modes of thought 
with the utmost diligoiKie, in order that it may 
be able to know its own nature with perfect 
distinctness.^ Very sound advice; hut, after hoe- 
ing thus with the utmost diligence recalled ym- 
self, report, I pray you, how distinctly you hm 
perceived your awn nature. For all that you re- 
cord is that you are a Thing which thinks, a 
tndh we all previously believed; but you do vd 
reveal to us what the nature of this operative sub- 
stance is, how it coheres, and how it adapts Usdj 
for discharging suck, various functions in suA 
various ways, and many other such things alml 
which we have hithexto been in ignorance. 

You allege that intclloet can perceive that 
which imagination is inca})ablo of discerning 
(the imagination which you identify with Ik 
^'common sense”). But, my worthy Mind, om 
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you prove that there are many internal faculties 
and not a single, simple faculty by means of 
which we are conscious of everything whatsoever 
it be? When I behold the sun with open eyes, sen- 
sation most manifestly occurs. When, s^lbse- 
gumtly, I bethink myself of the sun, keeping my 
eyes closed, internal cognition manifestly occurs. 
But how, in fine, shall I be able to discern that I 
perceive the sun with the common sense, or facul- 
ty of imagination, and not really with the mind, 
or understanding, and so at pleasure apprehend 
the sun, now by the activity of the understanding, 
which is other than the imagination, now by the 
act of the imagination which is different from 
that of the understanding? True, if it were pos- 
sible for an understanding to exist after cerebral 
trouble had set in, and injury to the imagination, 
an understanding which discharged all its pecul- 
iar and incommunicable functions, then under- 
standing could be said to be as easily distinguish- 
able from imagination as imagination from ex- 
ternal sense. But since the reverse of this is true, 
we have certainly no ready means of setting up 
this distinction. 

When it is said, as you will have it, that im- 
agination occurs when we contemplate the im- 
age of a corporeal object, you see that, since 
there is no other way of contemplating corporeal 
things, bodies must be apprehended by the im- 
agination alone, or, at least that no other faculty 
of knowing can be discerned. 

You mention that you still cannot prevent 
yourself thinking that corporeal things, the 
images of which are framed by thought, which 
are made known by the activity of the senses, 
are more distinctly known than that obscure 
and unknown part of you which does not come 
under the imagination : so that it seems strange 
to you that you should know and understand 
more distinctly things the existence of which is 
dubious and which seem foreign to you.^ To 
begin with, that is an excellent saying “that 
unknown part of you.” For in truth you do 
not know what it is nor what is its nature; 
nor hence can you come to know that it is of 
such a sort as to be incapable of entering the 
imagination. Further, all our knowledge seems to 
find its source in the senses; and although you 
deny that whatever is in the understanding 
must have existed previously in the sense, my 
contention seems to he none the less true, since 
unless knowledge enters by a sort of invasion 
alone, — at a stroke, as it were, it must yet be 
elaborated and perfected by analogy, by composi- 
tion, by division, by amplification, by attenur 
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ation (of the things of sense)^ and other similar 
devices which it is unnecessary to recount. Hence 
it is by no means strange that those things which 
of themselves rush in and excite the sense make a 
more lively impression on the mind than that 
made by objects which the mind itself constructs 
out of the material that chances to meet its senses 
and which it grasps, being receptive in so far only 
as it is given the opportunity of so acting. Also 
you indeed call material things doubtful; but if 
you cared to confess the truth, you would ac- 
knowledge that you are not less certain of the exist- 
ence of the body which you inhabit, and of all the 
things that surround you, than of your own ex- 
istence. And if you manifest yourself to yourself 
by that operation alone which is called thought, 
how does that compare with the manifestations of 
things of this sort? They indeed are made mani- 
fest not only by various operations, but also by 
many other highly convincing circumstances, by 
their magnitude, figure, solidity, colour, savour, 
etc., so that, though they are external to you, it is 
by no means strange that you should know and 
comprehend them more distinctly than yourself. 
But you ask how it is possible to understand 
something foreign to you better than yourself. I 
reply that the case of the eye, whigh sees other 
things but does not see itself, illustrates how this 
is possible. 

7. “But,” you ask, “what then am I? A 
thing which thinks. What is a thing which 
thinks? It is a thing which doubts, under- 
stands, affirms, denies, wills, refuses, which 
also imagines and feels.” You mention many 
things here which in themselves cause me no diffi- 
culty. This alone makes me pause, your saying 
that you are a thing which feels. It is indeed 
strange, for you had previously maintained the 
opposite; or perchance did you mean that in addi- 
tion to yourself there is a corporeal faculty resid- 
ing in the eye, in the ear, and in the other organs, 
which receiving the semblance of things, gives rise 
to the act of sensation in a way that allows you 
thereupon to complete it, and brings it to pass 
thai you are really the very self which sees, hears 
and perceives other things? It is for this reason, 
in my opinion, that you make sensation as well as 
imagination a species of thought. So be it; but 
look to it, nevertheless, that that sensation which 
exists in the brutes, since it is not dissimilar to 
your sensation, be not capable of earning the title 
of thought also, and that thus the brutes themselves 
may have a mind not dissimilar to your own. 

You will say, I, holding the citadel in the 
brain, receive whatsoever is sent me by the 
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(animal)^ spirits which permeate the nerves, 
and thus the act of sense which is said to be 
effected by tlie whole body is transacted in my 
presence. Good; but in the brides there are 
nerves^ (animal) spirits, a brain, and a conscious 
principle residing therein, which in a similar 
manner receives the messages sent by the animal 
spirits and accomplishes the act of sensation. 
You will say that that principle in the brain of 
brutes is nothing other than the Fancy or fac- 
ulty of imagination. Bid kindly show that the 
principle in the human brain is other than the 
Fancy or imaginative faculty. I asked you a little 
while back for a criterion by means of which you 
could prove that it was different, a criterion 
which, in my opinion, you are not likely to offer 
me. True, you assert that the operations of the 
human principle far surpass those which are to 
be obtained in brutes. Bui, in the same way as 
man may be the most outstanding of all the ani- 
mals, yet without being detached from his place 
in the number of the animals, so, though you are 
for the above reasons proved to be the most excel- 
lent of imaginative faculties or Fancies, you do 
not lose your place in the ranks of such faculties. 
For even that self which you specially style the 
mind, thotig\it may very well imply a higher na- 
ture, cannot be anything of a diverse type. In- 
deed, in order to prove that you are of a diverse 
(i.e. as you contend of an incorporeal) nature, 
you ought to display some operation in a way 
different from that in which the brutes act, and to 
carry this on, if not without the brain, at least in 
independence of it; but this is not complied udth. 
(Indeed the reverse happens),^ if, as a matter of 
fact, you are troubled when the brain is troubled, 
are overwhelmed when it is overcome, and if you 
yourself are unable to retain any trace of the sem~ 
blances of things which it has lost. You say that 
in the brutes everything takes place through a 
blind impulsion of the (animal) spirits and the 
other organs, just in the same way as motion is 
achieved in a clock or any other machine. But 
however true this he in the case of the other func- 
tions, like nutrition, the pulsation of the arteries, 
and so forth, which very functions take place in 
man in precisely the same way as in brutes, can 
it be said that either the operations of sense, or 
what are called the emotions of the soul are effect- 
ed in brutes by means of a blind impulse, and 
not in our case also? A morsel of food discharges 
a semblance of itself into the eye of the dog, and 
this being transferred to the brain, aUaches itself 
to the sold, as it were, by means of hooks; and the 
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soul itself thenc-eforth and the whole body *1 
coheres idih it, is haled to that food, ns 
chains of the most delicate contriving. TheJ^ 
also which someone picks ap tbrcatcningly ^ 
forth a semblance of itself, which, acting litil 
lever, gives a propulsion to the soul andrevetm 
the course of the body and eompek it to jjj 
flight. But does not the very same iking 
man? Perhaps you know of some other 
which this can take place; if so, I shouldbemii 
indebted if you would explain it to me. 

You say “I (the H()ul)”='am free aiidthereij 
a power within me by means of which I can 
turn a man e(|ually from (leeiug and fromg)). 
ing forward.” But the imaginative prindjii 
does as much in a brute; a dog may for thelki 
disregard blows and threats and rush at thejmi 
Usees (and man often does much the same thing!} 
You say that the dog hai-ks by more impulsic® 
and not owing to resolve, as in llio case of mai 
speaking. But in the case of man there are cows 
at work too, and hence wc might deem tkthn 
speaking was due to impulsion; for that also 
which we allribule to choice is due to the stronger 
impulse, and the brute also exercises his oii« 
choice when one impulse is greater than lie 
others. 1 have indeed witnessed a dog attuning ik 
harks to the sound of a trumpet in such a wayas 
to imitate all the changes in its notes, sharp m 
flat, slow and quick, however much mmjn- 
quent and prolonged the sounds were made, ca- 
priciously and suddenly. You say brutes lack 
reason. Bui while douhlless they are witlml 
human reason, they do have a reason of their m, 
Hence evidently they cannot be called irratimi 
except in comparison 'with tis, or relatively tom 
species of reason, since in any case X670S or 
ratio seems to be as general in its significant, 
and can be as easily asnihed to them, as the tm 
cognitive faculty (w internal sense. Yon say that 
they do not reason to (ionelusions. But though 
they do not reason so perfectly and about so mang 
things as man, they still do reason; and the 
ewe seems to be merely one of more or less. Fou 
say that they do not speak. But though they do 
not utter human expressions (as is natural seeing 
they are not man) yet they emit their own peculw 
cries, and employ them just as we do our tiocfll 
sounds. You say that a man in delirium can 
weave together a number of cries in order to dg- 
nify something; while the cleverest of the animals 
cannot do so. But consider whether it is fair of 
you to demand human sounds in the brute, and not 
to attend to its own 'proper cries. But this discus- 
sion would take too much time if pursued furlhet, 
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8. Next you adduce the instance of a piece of 
wax, and concerning it you have much to say, in 
order to show that what are called the accidents 
of the wax are one thing, the wax itself or the 
substance of the wax another, and that we re- 
quire only the mind or understanding, but not 
sense or imagination in order to perceive dis- 
tinctly the wax itself, and its substance.^ But 
firstly that itself is what everyone commonly al- 
lows, namely, that the concept of wax or of its 
substance can be abstracted from the concept of 
its accidents. But is it the case that this secures a 
distinct perception of the substance or nature of 
the wax? TFe indeed conceive that besides the col- 
our, the figure, the capacity for being liquefied, 
etc., there is something which is the subject of the 
accidents and the observed changes of the wax; 
but as to what that is or what is its nature, we are 
ignorant. Nay, it always eludes our apprehen- 
sion and it is only by conjecture that we think 
that there must be some substratum. Hence I 
marvel how you can maintain that, after you 
have finished stripping of those forms, as it were 
the vestures, of the wax, you perceive perfectly 
and very clearly what the wax is. For you do ivr 
deed perceive that the wax or its substance is 
something over and above such forms; but what 
that is you do not perceive, unless you are deceiv- 
ing us. It is not revealed to you, as a man can be 
revealed to sight whose clothing and hat alone we 
have previously beheld, if we strip him of these in 
order to discover who and what he is. Further, 
when you think you perceive that in some way or 
other, how, I pray, do you perceive it? Is it not as 
something continuous and extended? For you do 
not conceive it as a point, though it is of such a 
nature as to be now more widely, now less extend- 
ed. And since extension of this kind is not in- 
finite, but has a limit, do you not conceive it as in 
some way possessing figure? Further, when you 
seem as it were to see it, do you not attach some 
colour to it, albeit confused? You certainly take 
it to be something more of a bodily nature, and so 
equally more visible than the mere void. Whence 
even the activity of your understanding is im- 
agination of a kind. Tell us in good faith whether 
you maintain that you conceive it apart from 
any extension, figure and colour? If so, then what 
is il? 

What you have to say about seeing men, or 
perceiving them by the mind, men, however, 
whose hats and cloaks we alone behold^ does 
not prove that the mind is anything more than a 
faculty of imagination which is capable of pass- 
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ing judgment. For certainly the dog, in which 
you do not admit the presence of a mind similar 
to yours, judges in a similar manner, when it 
sees, not its master, but hts hat or clothes {and yet 
recognises him]. Nay more. Although his master 
stand or sit, lie down, recline, draw himself to- 
gether or stretch himself out, it yet recognises him 
always as its master, who can exist under all 
these forms, though nevertheless he does not {pre- 
serve the same proportions and] exist under one 
form rather than another, as wax does. And when 
it chases the hare that runs from it, do you not be- 
lieve it thinks that it is throughout the same hare 
which it sees both intact and dead, and subse- 
quently skinned and chopped into pieces? Your 
next point, that the perception of colour, hard- 
ness, and so forth, is not an act of vision or of 
touch, but only an intuition of the mind, may 
be granted, as long as mind is not taken to be 
something different from the imaginative faculty 
itself. But when you add, that that act of intui- 
tion may be imperfect and confused, or perfect 
and distinct in proportion as we attend more 
or less closely to the elements of which the wax 
is composed; this certainly shows, not that the 
mental intuition of this we know not what over 
and above all the forms of the wax, is a clear and 
distinct knowledge of the wax, but that it is a sur- 
vey efiecied by the senses, of all, so far as that is 
possible, the accidents and mutations which the 
wax can sustain. From these we shall assuredly 
he able to conceive and explain what it is we 
mean by the term wax; but we shall not be able 
either to conceive by itself or explain to others 
that naked, or rather that inscrxdable substance. 

9. You next add: But what should I say of 
this mind, that is of myself, for up to this point 
I do not admit in myself anything but mind? 
What then am I who seem to perceive this wax 
so distinctly, do I not know myself not only 
with much more truth, and certainty, but also 
with much more distinctness and clearness? 
For, if I judged that the wax is or exists from 
the fact that I see it, how much more clearly 
does it follow that I exist? For it may be that 
what I see is not really wax. It may also hap- 
pen that I do not even possess eyes with which 
to see anything. But it cannot be that when I 
see, or (for I do not now take account of the 
distinction), when I think I see, that I myself 
who think am nought. So if I judge that wax 
exists from the fact that I touch it, the same 
thing will follow, to wit, that I am; and so if I 
judge from the fact that I imagine it, or from 
any other cause, the same result will follow. 
But what I have here remarked of wax may be 





applied to all other things which are external 
to me.^ These are your own words; and I here 
repeat them in order to let you see that while they 
iTideed prove that you distinctly perceive that you 
exist, from the fact that you distinctly see and are 
aware of the existence of wax and those aandents 
of it, they yet do not prove that you for this reason 
know what or of what nature you are, either dis- 
tinctly or indistinctly. Yet to do so had been 
worth your while, for of your existence there is no 
doubt. Notice meanwhile, though I do not mean 
to dwell on the point, that neither have I previous- 
ly raised the objection that, since you do not admit 
the existence in you of anything beyond mind 
alone, and therefore rule out eyes, hands and the 
rest of the organs, it is vain to talk of wax and its 
accidents, which you see, touch, etc.; you ceriainr 
ly cannot see them without using your eyes, touch 
them without employing the hands (or, to adopt 
your mode of expression, think that you see and 
touch them). 

You proceed: If the perception of wax has 
seemed to me clearer and more distinct not 
only after the sight and touch, but also after 
many other causes have rendered it quite man- 
ifest to me, with how much more distinctness 
must it be said that I now know myself, since 
all the reasons which contribute to the knowl- 
edge of wax, or to any other body whatever, 
are yet better proof of the nature of my mind?* 
But, just as your conclusions about wax prove 
only the perception of the existence of mind, and 
fail to reveal its nature, so will all other examples 
fail to prove anything mare. But, if you wish to 
deduce something more from the perception of the 
substance of wax and other things, the only con- 
clusion you can arrive at will be that just as we 
conceive that substance confusedly only and as an 
unknown somewhat, so we must also conceive of 
the mind. Hence you may well repeat that phrase 
of yours — that obscure and unknown part of 
me. 

Your conclusion is: And finally, behold I 
have without premeditation reverted to the 
point I desired. For, since it is now manifest 
that the mind itself and bodies are not, prop- 
erly speaking, known by the senses or by the 
faculty of imagination, but by the understand- 
ing only; and since they are not known owing 
to the fact that they are seen and touched, I 
see clearly that there is nothing which is easier 
for me to know than my mind. 8o you have it; 
but I do not see how you deduce or are clearly 
aware, that anything else can be known of your 
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Mind than that it exists. Whern'e that aha iota 
was promised by the very title of the Meditadin. 
vis. that the human mind considered by 
would be shoum to be better known than the bod! 
cannot in my estimation be complied with, ^of ^ 
was not your project to prove that the hunianinU 
existed and that its exmlence was better hrma^ 
than that of the body, when really no one dispnitj 
its exislcrux; rather you doubtless wished to makt 
its nature better knoim than that of the bodyisoi 
that is what you, however, have 7iot achietied 
Truly, 0 Mind, you have rerannted of corporeal 
nature the very lhiug.s, the list of which we Imu 
via. extension, figure, ocvnpation of space, elt. 
But what aho'id yoimuiff You arc not a wioteriai 
complex, not air, not wind, not a fire, or one oj 
many other things. To grunt you these restilli 
(though some of them you yourself refukd), fc} 
are not however what we expveted. They ore /or- 
sooth, negatives and we want to know, not wk(A 
you arc not, but what you really arc. //cnce, 2 /oii 
refer us to your main e.onclu.'iion, viz. that ywi 
are a Thing which fchiulcH, i.o. doubts, affirms 
etc. But first, to sa.y that you are a Thing is (a 
say nothing which is known. For “thing” is a 
general term, undiffercniiated and vague and nol 
applying to you more than to anyth mg else in tk 
entire world, to anything which is not whoHy 
non-existent. You are a Thing? That is to say, 
you arc not nothing; or, ■wha.t is precisely 1/ie 
same, you are something. Hut a. stone is mtnolk- 
ing, i.c. is somethin;/; and so is a f y, and so on 
with everything else. Next, in saying that you an 
a Thinking being, tlumgh you do assign a predi- 
cate known to us, yet it vuis not previously mr 
known and was not the object of your mjuiry, 
Who doubts your thinking? That which bajftesm, 
that which we seek to discover is that inner sni* 
stance belonging to you, the properly of which is 
to think. Wherefore, your conclusion should cor- 
respond with your quest, and that is to discover, 
not that you are a Thinking thing, but of what 
nature you, the thing which thinks, are. Is it vM 
the case that it will not he sujfleient for you to say, 
when a knowledge of urine superior to the vulgar 
is sought for: urine is a thing which is liquid, ea> 
traded from grapes, is white or red, is sweet, in- 
toxicaiing and so on? Rather you will try to dis- 
cover and to declare how that internal substance, 
in accordance with what yon have observed of Us 
fabrication, has been compounded out of a run- 
ture of spirits, humom, tartar and other clemmls, 
in some or other particular quantity and propor- 
tion. Hence, similarly, .since a kno wledge of your- 
self superior to the vulgar, i.e. to whed you pre- 
viously possessed, is called for, you see quite 
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clearly that it is not enough to inform us that xjm 
are a thing which thinks, doubts, understands, 
etc., but that you ought to scrutinise yourself, as 
it were, by a chemical method of procedure in 
order to be able to reveal and demonstrate to us 
your internal substance. If you accomplish this, 
we shall certainly ourselves discover by investi- 
gation whether you are better known than the 
body itself, of which anatomy, chemistry and 
many other sciences, many senses and numbers 
of experiments of all kinds tell us so much. 

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION III 

Of God: That He Exists 

1. In your Third Meditation, from the fact 
that your clear and distinct knowledge of the 
proposition, I am a thing which thinks, was 
recognized by you to be the cause of your certainty 
of its truth, you infer that you are able to set up 
this general Rule: that all things which I per- 
ceive very clearly and very distinctly are true.^ 
But though amid the obscurity that surrounds us, 
there may very well be no better Rule obtainable, 
yet when we see that many minds of the first rank, 
which seem to have perceived many things so 
clearly and distinctly, have fudged that the truth 
of things is hidden either in God or in a well, may 
it not be open to us to suspect that the Rule is per- 
haps fallacious? And really, since you are not 
ignorant of the argument of the Sceptics, tell me 
what else can we infer to he true as being clearly 
and distinctly perceived, except that that which 
appears to anyone does appear? Thus it is true 
that the taste of a melon appears to me to be of 
this precise kind. But how shall I persuade my- 
self that therefore it is true that such a savour ex- 
ists in the melon? When as a hoy and in enjoy- 
ment of good health, I thought otherwise, indeed, 
preceiving clearly and distinctly that the melon 
had another taste. Likewise, I see that many men 
think otherwise also, as well as many animals 
that are well equipped in respect of the sense 
of taste and are quite healthy. Does then one truth 
conflict with another? Or is it rather the case that 
it is not because a thing is clearly and distinctly 
perceived that it is of itself true, but that that only 
is true which is clearly and distinctly perceived to 
be so. Practically the same account must be given 
of those things that are relative to the mind. I 
could have sworn at other times that we cannot 
pass from a lesser to a greater quantity without 
passing through the stage of equality (to a fixed 
quantity):^ that two lines which continually ap- 
proach one another cannot fail to meet if pro- 
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duced to infinity. I seemed to myself to perceive 
those truths so clearly and distinctly that 1 took 
them for the truest and most indubitable of axi- 
oms: nevertheless arguments subsequently pre- 
sented themselves which convinced me of the oppo- 
site, seeming to make me perceive that more 
clearly and more distinctly. But wheni now again 
consider the nature of Mathematical assump- 
tions I once more waver. Whence it may mdeed 
be said that it is true that I acknowledge the truth 
of such and such propositions, in so far as I 
assume or conceive that quantity, lines and so 
forth are constituted in this way: but that they are 
for this reason of themselves true, cannot be safely 
advanced. But whatever may be the case in mathe- 
matical ynatters, I ask you, as regards the other 
matters which ice are now investigating, what is 
the reason that men's opinions about them are so 
many and so various? Each person thinks that he 
clearly and distinctly perceives that proposition 
which he defends. To prevent you from saying 
that many people either imitate or feign belief, I 
direct your attention to those people who face 
even death for the sake of the opinions they hold, 
even though they see others facing it for the sake 
of the opposite cause: surely, you do not believe 
that at that point the cries they utter are not au- 
thentic. You yourself indeed experience this diflfl- 
culty, because prenously you admitted many 
things to be altogether eeitain and manifest, 
which you afterwards discovered to be dubi- 
ous.® In this passage, however, you neither refute 
nor confirm your Rule, but merely snaich the 
opportunity of expatiating about the Ideas by 
which you may be deceived, in so far as they 
represent something as being external to you, 
which is, nevertheless, perhaps not external to 
you; and once more you treat of a God who may 
deceive, and by whom you may be led into error 
respecting these propositions : — “two and three 
are five,” “the square has not more than four 
sides.”^ Evidently you thus suggest that the proof 
of the rule is to be expected, waiting until you 
have shown that a God exists who cannot be a de- 
ceiver. Yet to throw out this warning hint, you 
ought not so much to take pains to substantiate 
this Rule, following which we so readily mistake 
the false for the true, as to propound a method 
which will direct us and show us when we are in 
error and when not, so often as we think that we 
clearly and distinctly perceive anything. 

2. You next distinguish Ideas {by which you 
mean thoughts in so far as they resemble images) 
as innate, adventitious and factitious. In the 
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first class you put, your understanding of what 
a thing, what truth, what thought is; in the 
second, your hearing of a noise, seeing the sun, 
feeling (the heat of)’^ the fire; in the third, the 
Sirens and Hippogryphs you construct im- 
aginatively. You add also that perhaps these 
may be all adventitious or all innate or all 
made by yourself, inasmuch as you have not 
yet clearly grasped their origin. Further, lest 
meanwhile, before you have grasped this, sotm 
fallacy creep in, it %s well to note that all Ideas 
seem to be adventitioiis, a?id proceed from things 
existing outside the mind and falling under some 
sense faculty. Thus the mind has a 'power (or 
rather is itself the power) not only of perceidng 
the adventitious Ideas theniselnes or of perccinng 
those 'which things convey to it by means of the 
senses, I repeat, hare and distinct, and wholly 
such as it receives them •mihin itself; hut also of 
uniting, dividing, diminishing, enlarging, ar- 
ranging, and of performing other operations of 
this description. 

Hence the third class of Ideas at least is not 
distinct from the second; for the Idea of a chi- 
maera is nothing else than the idea of the head of 
a lion, the belly of a goat and the tail of a serperd, 
out of which the mind forms a single Idea, though 
apart or singly they are adreniitious. So the Idea 
of a Giant or a man conceived as being like a 
mountain or the whole world, is merely adverUi- 
iious. It is the idea of a man of the common stat- 
ure, amplified at pleasure by the mind, though 
presented with greater confusedness in propor- 
tion as it is amplified in thought. So, too, the Idea 
of a Pyramid, of a dty, or of anything else 
which one has not seen, is merely the Idea of a 
Pyramid, city or another thing previously seen, 
somewhat altered inform and consequently mul- 
tiplied and arranged in some confused way. 

ils for the forms which you say are innate, 
they certainly seem to be non-existent, and any 
that are said to be of such character appear also 
to have an adventitious origin. You say, my na- 
ture is the source of my power of understand- 
ing what a thing is.® But 1 do not think that you 
mean to speak of the power of understanding it- 
self, which is not in doubt, and is not the subject 
of investigation here; but rather of the Idea of a 
Thing. Neither do you mean the Idea of any par- 
ticular Thing; for the Sun, this stone and all 
single things are Things, the Ideas of which you 
say are not innate. Hence you speak of the Idea 
of Thing taken universally and as practically 
synonymous with ‘‘entity*' and extending as 
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wMy as it. Hut I ask you, hmv can Oiis 
in the mind, without all the single things U 

there also, together with their genera, fro?nwliitl 
it ahstrncis and forms a conception xvhkhi 
proper to lumc of the particulars and yet ami 
with them all? If the Idea of Thing is innate 
Idea of animal, of plant, stove, of all univlsik 
uill have to he innate also. There mil henoned 
for us to give ourselres the labour of discrimindi. 
ingfvom each other (he ma.ny pnrtieidars, 
enables us, after again making a number of 
iinetions, to return that alone which iscamnmin 
all, or, what amounts to the same thing, framel}i( 
Idea of a. genus. 

You say also that it is your njiture Avliich eit. 
ablos you to undorshind wluit triitli is, or, as I 
interpret, givcAS you the hlea of truth. Bniij 
truth is merelji the eouformily of a fndgnient 
unih the thing about which thejudgmerUispassei 
truth is a cerlaiu relation, and hence not to Ii« 
distinguished from that eery thing and tliatldso 
as related to each other, or what is the same ihin^ 
from the very Idea of the thing; for the Ideareyrl 
senls both itself ami the thing in so far as it ht 
such and such a eharaeler. Whence the Idea of 
Truth is merely the Idea of a living in .so/ar osj'i 
is cemformahle to that thing, or re’irresents it ai 
hatmg the nature it possesses. The eonsegmmu 
that if the Idea of the. thing is not innate biitai- 
veMitwus, the Idea of truth is also udveniitim, 
and not innate. If this holds of each partievk 
truth, it iwust also hold of truth •universally, fe 
notion of 'wliieh, or Idea (as has already Seen 
maintained in the ease of the idea of thing) is 
constraeled out of pwrtieular notimis or Ideas. 

You allege that it is to your nature you owe 
your coinprchou.si()u of what thought is (I m- 
tinue to interpret once more the Idea of thought). 
But, just as the mind, can, out of the Idea of m 
city, construct in itnnginulion the Idea of an- 
other, so can it, out of the. him of one op&ratm, 
say, seeing or tasting, eonstnict the Idea of on- 
otho', e.g. of thought. Burely, tfurc is a recognisd 
analogy between the eognilwe faculties, and each 
readily conduces to a knowledge of the other, 
Though there is no need for much expenditure of 
labour in con,nccUon ‘inih the Idea of thought; it 
should rather he reserved for that of mind, and to 
the same extent for that of the soul; for if that is 
acknowledged to be innate, there unll be no ham 
in admitting that the Idea of thought is also ivr 
nate. Hence we must wait until you have proved 
your thesis in the case of the mind or the soul 

3. You seem afterwai’ds to make it doubtful 
not only whether any Idefis proceed from ex- 
ternal things, but also whether there are any 
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external objects at all. And you seem thence to 
infer that although there exist in you the Ideas 
of things said to be external, those Ideas never- 
theless do not prove that the things exist, since 
they do not necessarily proceed from them, 
but may be due to yourself or to some other 
cause, I know not what. It was for this reason I 
fancy, that you previously continued to say: That 
you had not previously perceived earth, skj', 
or stars, but the Ideas of earth, sky and stars, 
which might possibly be a source of delusion. 
Therefore, if you are not yet convinced of the ex- 
istence of earth, sky, stars, and other objects, why, 
pray, do you walk about on the earth or alter the 
position of your body in order to behold the sun? 
Why do you approach the fire in order to feel its 
heat? Why sit down at a table to a meal, in order 
to satisfy your hunger? Why move your tongue in 
order to speak, or your hand in order to send this 
writing U) us? Certainly the doubts you express 
may be asserted or subtly derived from our thought, 
but they do not advance the matter in hand, and 
since you are not really in doubt about the exist- 
ence of things external to you, let us act seriously 
and in good faith and talk about things just as 
they really are. But if, assuming the existence of 
external objects, you think that it has been proper- 
ly proved that the Ideas we have of them cannot he 
derived from them themselves, you unU have to dis- 
pose not only of the objections you yourself bring, 
but of additional difficulties which can be raised. 

Thus you do recognise that ideas appear ad- 
mittedly to proceed from objects, because we 
seem to be taught this lesson by nature and be- 
cause we are sensible that those ideas do not 
depend on us, or on our will,^ But, not to men- 
tion either these arguments or their solution, you 
ought also among other things to have brought up 
and solved the objection in which it is asked : — 
why one born blind has no idea of colour or one 
born deaf of sound, if it is not because external 
things have not been able to convey from them- 
selves any semblance of themselves inio the mind 
of the afflicted individual? For the inlets have 
been closed since birth, and obstacles placed there 
for all time, which prevent anything from passing 
through them. 

Afterwards you press the example of the Sun, 
of which you have two ideas, one derived from 
the senses, viz. that in accordance vnth which 
the sun seems to be extremely small; while the 
other is derived from astronomical reasonings, 
and represents the sun to be of great size. That 
idea is true and more similar (to its object)* 
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which is not drawn from the senses, but is 
elicited from your innate notions, or achieved 
by some other means. But each of that pair of 
ideas of the Sun is true, similar to, and in con- 
formity with the Sun: only one is less, the other 
more so. In precisely the same way the two ideas 
we have of a man, the one proceeding from him at 
ten yards' distance, the other at a hundred or a 
thousand, are similar to him, true, and in con- 
formity with him. But the one has these qualities 
in a greater degree than the others, in respect that 
the idea which we have when the man is near is to 
a slight degree impaired, while that which pro- 
ceeds from a distance suffers to a greater extent. 
AU this might be explained in a few words if it 
were permitted, or if you did not grasp it suffi- 
ciently yourself. 

Moreover, though it is by the mind alone that 
we are aware of that vast idea of the sun, the idea 
is not on that account elicited from any innate 
notion. Rather what occurs is, that in so far as 
experience proves and reason, supporting it, con- 
drms the belief that things at a distance appear 
smaller than when they are near, the idea which 
finds entrance by the channels of sense is merely 
amplified by the mind's own power, and so much 
the more in proportion to what is known to be the 
sun's distance from us and the precise number of 
semi-diameters of the earth to which its diameter 
is equal. 

Do you wish to infer that no part of this idea is 
implanted in us by nature? Ask whed, it is in one 
bom blind. You unllfind in the first place that in 
his mind it has neither colour nor brilliance; sec- 
ondly, that neither is it round, unless someone 
has told him that it is round and he himself has 
previously handled round bodies. Finally you 
will discover that it is not of suck great magni- 
tude unless the blind person has either by reason- 
ing or owing to the infiumce of authority amplv- 
ded his previously received notion. 

Yet — allow me to interpose this reflection — 1 
ask you: have we ourselves, we who have seen th^ 
Sun so often, who have so many times beheld its 
apparent diameter, and have as frequently reev- 
soned as to its true diameter, have we, 1 say, any 
other than the common image of the sun? It is 
true that by reason we infer that the sun exceeds 
the earth in size more than a hundred and sixty 
times; but do we on that account possess the idea 
of a body of such a vast extent? It is true we am- 
plify this idea which we receive from the senses as 
much as possible, we exert our mind as much as 
we can; yet we manage to present oursdves with 
nothing but mere obscurity, and as often as we 
wish to have a distinct thought of the Sun, the 
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mind must return to that sensible appearance 
which it has received through the medium of the 
eye. It is sufficient for the mind not to deny that 
the Sun is really greater than it appears, and that 
if the eye approached nearer to it, it would have 
an idea of greater extent; but meanwhile it is to 
the idea in its presented magnitude that the mind 
attends. 

4. Next, recognising the inequality and diver- 
sity between ideas, you say: There is no doubt 
that those which represent to me substances 
are something more, and contain, so to speak, 
more objective reality within them, than those 
that simply represent modes or accidents; and 
tliat idea again by which I understand a Bu- 
preme God, eternal, infinite, omnipotent, the 
Creator of all things w^hich are outside of Him- 
self, has certainly more objective reality in it- 
self than those by which finite substances are 
represented-^ Here you go at such a great pace 
that we 7nust arrest ijour course for a little. I do 
not indeed have any difficidty about that which 
you call objective reality. It is enough tf you in 
conformity urith the common expression, accord- 
ing to which external things exist subjectively and 
formally in themselves, but objectively or ideally 
in the understanding, mean {as is evident) merely 
that an idea should agree with the thing of which 
it is the idea; and that it hence contains nothing of 
a representative nature tvhich is not really in the 
thing itself, and represents more reality in pro- 
portion as the thing it represents contains more 
reality in itself. True, you immediately after- 
wards distinguish objective from formal reality 
which, as I interpret, is the idea itself, not as 
representative, but as an actual entity. But it is 
agreed that whether it he the idea or the objective 
reality of the idea, it tnust not he measured by the 
total formal reality of the thing, or that which the 
thing has in itself, but merely by that part (of the 
tiling)^ of which the understanding has acquired 
knowledge, or (what is the very same) according 
^ the acquaintance with the thing which the un- 
derstanding possesses. Thus, for example, you 
will be said to possess a perfect idea of a man, if 
you have surveyed him attentively and frequently 
and in many aspects; while the idea of him whom 
you have but seen in passing and on one occasion, 
and partially only, will certainly be imperfect. 
But if you have beheld not Vie man himself but a 
mask covering his face and his garments clothing 
his body completely, we must say either that you 
have no idea of him, or that if you do possess one 
it is extremely imperfect and confused. 
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These are my grounds for mnintaining fL, 
though we have indeed a distinct idea ofaccide} 
and one that is true of them, that of the sub^ 
which underlies them, is only confused arid mg 
fictitious. lienee, though you say that th&d 
more objective reality in the idea of substanc. 
than in the idea of .necidonts, it mnstfirgi 
denied that there is a true idea or re2n'esevi(dkti 
of substance, and hence that it 2>osscsses any 4 . 
jective reality. Secondly, even though it shagi 
have been admitted that it does 'possess some uic 
must deny that it has more than (he ideas o/occi- 
dents pos,sess, sinee everyihiny that onmsarealik 
of this sort, holds it from the ideas of those acci- 
dents, nmler which, or after the fashion of wUg 
we have said snbstavve is eonceived, when we de. 
dare that it eould. be roneiived only os sonieihvni 
extended and ‘possessing jignrv and colour. 

Concerning what you odd shout tlic ideaol 
God, I ask you how, when you are not yet mt 
whether a Cod exists, you know that Cod isreyre. 
seided by the idea of Him, as supreme, eternal, 
infinite, omnipotent jiiid as (U'eator of all 
things? Do yon not lake this from your jireviml^ 
received kmmledge of Cod, in so far as you han 
heard these aUribntes aserihed lo him? Ifyouki 
not heard so much before, would you dcscrik 
God so? Yon will reply that, this is brought jar. 
ward merely as an e.mm'pk and without implying 
any dejinition as yet. iSo he it: but take care Id 
afterwards you lake it as a mailer already decidd 

Ymi allege that there is more objective reality 
hi the idea of an infinite God than in the idea 
of a finite thing. Hut, jirslly, since the hunm 
underslanding is not capable of eow'civing in- 
Jinity, neither, eonsequenlly, dues it possess or 
have cognisance of an idea which is representa- 
tive of an infinite thing. Wherefore nho he who 
says that a thing is injiniie, atlribuies to a thing 
which he does not eoinprehcnd a name which k 
does not understand, since, Just as the thing ea;- 
tends beyond his widest grasp, so the negation of 
limit ascribed to its extension is not nndersM 
by him, whose comprehension is always confined 
within some bounds. 

Next, though every highest 'perfection is wont 
to be ascribed lo Cod, all such seem lo be derived 
from the things which we customarily admire in 
ourselves, e.g. length of existence, 'fiowtr, knowl- 
edge, kimlness, blessedness, etc,; we amplify 
these as much as possible, and then pronoum 
God to be everlasting, all-jwwcrful, all-knovmg, 
most excellent, most blcs.sed, etc., but the idea 
which represents all these attributes does not cm- 
tain more objective reaUty on that account than 
the finite things taken together have, out of iht 
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ideas of which that idea is compounded, after- 
wards being magnified in the aforesaid way. For 
neither does he who says eternal, thereby embrace 
in his mind the total extent of the duration of that 
which has never begun to be and never will cease 
to exist; nor does he who says omnipotent en- 
visage the whole multitude of possible effects; and 
so in the case of the others. 

Lastly, can anyone affirm that he possesses an 
idea of God which is true, or which represents 
God as He isf How slight a thing would God be, 
unless He were other and had other attributes 
than this feeble idea of ours contains! Must we 
not believe that man relatively to God has a small- 
er proportion of perfection than that which the 
tiniest creature, a tick, burrowing in its skin, 
possesses relatively to an elephantf Hence, if the 
man who from observation of the perfections of 
the tick should construct in his mind an idea 
which he maintained was that of an elephant, 
would be held to be very silly, how can he be satis- 
fied with himself, who out of human perfections 
that he beholds shapes an idea which is, he con- 
tends, that of God, and resembles Himf Tell me 
also how we recognise in God those perfections 
which in ourselves we find to be so tiny? And when 
we have detected them, what sort of essence must 
we therefore imagine is that of God? God is most 
certainly infinitely beyond the widest grasp, and 
when our mind addresses itself to the contempla- 
tion of God, it not only gets befogged but comes to 
a standstill. Hence it follows both that we have no 
reason to assert that we possess any cognate idea 
which represents God, and it is enough if, on the 
analogy of our human qualities, we derive and 
construct an idea of some sort or other for our use 
— an idea which does not transcend human com- 
prehension, and contains no reality which we do 
not perceive in other things or by means of other 
things. 

5. You assume, next, that it is manifest by 
the natural light that there must be at least as 
much reality in the efficient and total cause as 
in its effect.^ You do so in order that you may 
infer that there must be at least as much formal 
reality in the cause of the idea as this idea con- 
tains of objective reality But this is a huge 
stride forward and we must arrest your progress 
for a little. 

First, that common saying — there is nothing 
in the effect which is not in the cause — seems 
to be understood of the material, rather than of 
efficient causality. For the efficient cause is some- 
thing external andfrequenUy of a diverse nature 
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from the effect. And although the effect may be 
said to hold its reality from the efficient cause, yet 
it does not acquire that which the efficient cause 
has necessarily in itself, but that which can be 
communicated from another source. The thing is 
quite clear in effects d\ie to art. For although the 
house owes all its reality to the builder, the latter 
transfers to it a reality which he has derived not 
from himself but from some other source. So, like- 
wise the sun acts, in variously transforming a 
lower material and generating animals of various 
kinds. Nay, even the parent from whom, we 
grant, his offspring derives something material, 
acquires that, not from an efficient, hut from a 
material principle. Your objection, that the ef- 
fect must be contained in its cause either for- 
mally or eminently, proves nothing mare than 
that the form which the effect possesses is some- 
times similar to the form of its cause, sometimes 
indeed dissimilar and less perfect, to such an ex- 
tent that the form of its cause towers high above it. 
Bid it does not follow that for this reason even an 
eminent cause gives any of its being or, in respect 
of what it Conklins formally, shares its form with 
its effect. For although that seems to be the case 
in the generation of living creatures, nevertheless 
you will not say that a father, in begetting a son, 
divides up and gives to him part of his rational 
soul. In a single word, an efficient cause contains 
its effect only in the sense that it is able to form it 
out of a given material and bring it into actual 
existence. 

Further, touching what you infer about objec- 
tive reality, I employ the example of my own 
image, which I can behold either in a mirror 
which I hold up in front of me, or in a painting. 
For, as I myself am the cause of my image in the 
mirror in so far as I dispatch from myself and 
convey irdo the mirror some semblance of myself, 
and as the pettier is the cause of the image which 
appears in the picture; so, when the idea or im- 
age of me exists in you or in any other mind, it 
may be asked whether I myself am its cause, in so 
far as I transmit the semblance of myself into the 
eye, and by the medium of the eye irdo the mind 
itself. Or is there some other cause which de- 
lineates it in the mind as vrith a*stile or pencil? 
But evidently no cause beyond myself is required; 
for although afterwards my understanding may 
amplify, diminish, compound, and handk it in 
other ways, I nevertheless am myself the primary 
cause of the whole of the reality which it contains 
within it. What is here said of me is to be under- 
stood also of all external objects. 

Now the reality attaching to an idea is dis- 
tinguished as two-fold by you. Its formal reality 
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cannot indeed be anything other than the fine sub- 
stance which has issued out of me, and has been 
received into the understanding and has been 
fashioned into an idea. {But if you will not allow 
that the semblance proceeding from an object is a 
substantial effluence, adopt whatever theory you 
will, you decrease the image's reality.) But its 
objective reality can only be the representation of 
or likeness to me which the idea carries, or indeed 
only that proportion in the disposition of its 
parts in virtue of which they recall me. Which- 
ever way you take it, there seems to be nothing 
real there; since all that exists is the mere relation 
of the parts of the idea to each other and to me, i.e. 
a mode of its formal existence, in respect of which 
it is constructed in this particular way. But this 
is no matter; call it, if you hke, the objective real- 
ity of an idea. 

Arguing from this position, it seems that you 
ought to compare the formal reality of an idea 
with my formal reality or with my substance, and 
the objective reality of an idea 'with the 'proportion 
prevailing between m.y tnembers or viy external 
figure and form. You, however, prefer to compare 
the ohjedive reality of an idea with my formal 
reality. 

Further, whatever be the explanation of the 
axiom discussed above, it is clear not only that as 
'much formal reality must exist in me as there is 
of objective reality in the idea of me, but that even 
the formal reality of my idea is, as nearly a.s pos- 
sible, nothing when convpared with my formed 
reality and my entire substance. Hence we must 
indeed concede to you that there must be as 
much formal reality in the cause of an idea as 
there is of objective reality in its idea, when the 
whole of the reality in the idea is practically 
nothing as compared with that of its cause. 

6. You add: that if you possessed an idea the 
objective reality of which was itb great that 
you could contain it neither eminently nor for- 
mally, and thus could not yourself be the cause 
of it then, at length, it followed of necessity 
that some other being besides yourself existed 
in the world. For, otherwise, you would have 
had no sufficient argument to convince you of 
the existence of anything else.^ I'rue, according 
to what you have already mai'ntained, you are 
riot the cause of the reality of your ideas; rather 
the things themselves represented by the ideas are 
the cause, in so far as they convey into you as in- 
to a mirror the images of themselves, even though 
you can derive from those ideas the opportunity 
at times of manufacturing the notion of chi- 
maeras. Bid ’whether you are their cause or not, is 
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it because of this that -you are uncertain 
existence of anything else besides yo'urselfin^ 
world? Answer sincerely, I pray, for therein 
need for us, whak-ver the truth turn out to 6 ea 5 (uj 
ideas, to search fur arguments to decide thutim. 
ter. 

Next you run ovn- the list of the ideas 
possess, and besides the idea of yourself you 
enumerate the ideas of (lod, of (!orporeal and 
inanimate things, of angels, animals and men’ 
this is in order tliaL, sirujo you say there is no 
difficulty about tlic idea of yourself, you may 
infer that the ideas of men, of animals and ol 
angels are (iomposed of tlu)se which you have 
of yourself an<l of (Jod, and that the ideas ol 
corporeal things might liiivc proceeded from 
you also.'-* But here it occurs to me to wemierhm 
you can be said to have an idea of yourself {aii 
one sofcrlilc as to furnish yon with suchamp^^ 
of other ideas) anti hoiv it ran. be tiiamlainedihtA 
the madtr presents no difiic’idties; ‘when, nem- 
thcless, yon have really either no idea ofyoundj, 
or one which is very eon f used andiinp(rfext,am 
have already observed in pas.sing juti^jmentonh 
previous Med'Uution. In 'it you evm inferred hi 
nothing could be more easily and more ckaii^ 
perceived by you Hum yourself. Whatifitktk 
case that, as yo'u do not and cannot possess on 
idea of yourself, 'it may be said that anything eke 
is more capable of briny easily anti clearly per- 
ceived by you than yourself? 

In my refietiions as to the reason why it isik 
case that neither does sight sec itself, nor th 
understanding understand itself, the thought pre- 
sents itself to me that nothing acts on itself. Thus 
‘neither does the hand {or the lip of the finger) 
strike itself nor does the foot kick itself. Butskee 
in other cases, in order for us to acquire knml- 
edge of a thing, that thing must net on the facvltii 
that discerns it and must convey into it the sm- 
blance of itself, or inform it with its sensible ap- 
pearance; it is quite clear that the faculty ilsif, 
since it is not outside itself, cannot convey a sim- 
ilar semblance of itself into itself, and cannot con- 
sequently acquire knowledge of itself, or, what is 
the same thing, perceive itself. And why, do you 
think, docs the eye, though incapable of seeing 
itself in itself, yet see itself in the mirror? Why, 
because there is a space between the eye and 
mirror, and the eye so acts on the mirror, convey- 
ing thither its sensible appearance, that the mir- 
ror re-acts on it again, conveying back to the eye 
that sensible appearance’s own appearance. Give 
me then a mirror ‘in which you yourself may in 
similar fashion act; I promise you that the residi 
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will be that this mil reflect back your semblance 
into yourself, and that you then will at length per- 
ceive yourself, not indeed by a direct, but a re- 
flected cognition. But, if you do not give this, 
there is no hope of your knowing yourself. 

I could here also press the point: how can you 
be said to have an idea of God, except one such as, 
and acquired in the way that, we have said? 
Whence comes your idea of the Angels? Unless 
you had been told of them you would never have 
thought of them. Of the animals? and of other 
things? I am practically certain that of these you 
could have had no idea unless they had entered 
your senses; just as you have no idea of many 
other things, of which neither the appearance n<yr 
the report has reached you. But, dismissing this, 
I do admit that the ideas existing in the mind of 
diverse things can he so compounded, as to give 
rise to many of the forms of other things, although 
those which you enumerate do not seem to account 
sufficiently for the great diversity of form you 
mention, and indeed do not suffice for the distinct 
and determinate idea of any definite thing. 

Moreover, I have doubt only about the ideas of 
corporeal things, and this is due to the fact that 
there is no small difficulty in seeing how you are 
able to deduce them from yourself, and out of 
the idea of yourself alone, ^ as long as you pose 
as incorporeal and consider yourself as such. For, 
if you have known only incorporeal substance, 
how can you grasp the notion of corporeal sub- 
stance as well? Is there any analogy between the 
latter and the former? You say that they both 
agree in this, — in being capable of existing; but 
that agreement cannot be comprehended unless 
first both the two things which agree are com- 
prehended. What you do is to make a common no- 
tion which implies an understanding of the par- 
ticulars before it is formed. Certainly if the mind 
can, out of that incorporeal substance, form the 
idea of corporeal substance, there is no reason 
why we should doubt that a blind man, even one 
who has been completely enshrouded in darkness 
from his birth, can form in his own mind the 
ideas of light and of the colours. You say that 
consequently the ideas of extension, figure and 
motion, and of other common sensibles can be 
derived; but doubtless it is easy for you to say 
this. What I marvel at is, why you do not deduce 
light, colour and other similar things with a like 
facility. But we must not linger over these matters. 

7. You conclude: Hence there remains alone 
the idea of God, concerning which we must 
discover whether it is not something that is 
capable of proceeding from me myself. By the 
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name God I understand a substance that is in- 
finite, independent, all-knowing, all-powerful, 
and by which I myself and everything else, if 
anything else does exist, have been created. 
Now all these characteristics are such that the 
more diligently I attend to them, the less do 
thej' appear capable of proceeding from me 
alone, hence, from what has been already said, 
we must conclude that God necessarily exists.- 
This is, of course, the conclusion for which you 
were making. Bid, as I grasp the inference, I do 
not see how you get this result. You say that those 
characteristics which you understand to exist in 
God are of such a nature as to be incapable of 
proceeding from you alone : your intention in so 
doing is to show that they must proceed from 
God. But, firstly, nothing is more true than that 
they have not proceeded from you alone, so that 
you have had no knowledge of them derived from 
yourself and merely by means of your own ef- 
forts; for they have proceeded and are derived 
from objects, from parents, from masters, from 
teachers, and from the society in which you have 
moved. Bui you will say: am mind alone: I 

admit nothing outside of myself, not even the 
ears by which I hear nor the people who converse 
with me.” You may assert this: but would you 
assert it, unless you heard us with your ears, and 
there were men from whom you learned words. 
Let us talk in earnest, and tell me sincerely: dc 
you not derive those sound-words which you utter 
in speaking of God, from the society in which you 
have lived? And since the sounds you use are due 
to intercourse with other men, is it not from the 
same source that you derive the notions underly- 
ing and designated by those sounds? Hence 
though not due to you alone, they do not seem on 
that account to proceed from God, but to come 
from some other quarter. Further, what is there 
in those things which, on the opportunity first 
being furnished by the objects, you could not 
henceforth derive from yourself? Do you, for that 
reason, apprehend something which is beyond 
human grasp? It is true that if you comprehended 
the nature of God there would be reason for your 
thinking that it was from God you derived this 
knowledge. But all those terms which you apply 
to God are merely certain perfections observed to 
exist in human beings and other things, which 
the human mind is able to understand, collect and 
amplify, as has already been said several times. 

You say: that although the idea of substance 
might come from yourself, because you are a 
substance, the idea of an infinite substance 
could not be so derived, because you are not 
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infinite.! you do rCot possess for that reason 
any idea of an infinite substance, except in a ver- 
bal seme, and in the way in which nien are said 
to comprehend {which is really not to compre- 
hend) the infinite. Hence there is no necessity in 
this, for such an idea to proceed from an infinite 
substance; for it can be made, in the way already 
specified, by composition and amplification. Un- 
less, when the early Philosophers, from the com- 
prehension of the visible space, the single world, 
and limited principles which they understood, 
derived the ideas of those very things, and held 
them in such a way that by enlarging them they 
formed die idea of an infin'de universe, of infinite 
worlds and of infinite principles; you would say 
that those ideas had not been formed by the exer- 
tions of their own minds but had issued into the 
mind from the infinite universe, the infinite 
worlds, and infinite principles. Moreover, con- 
sider your defences : — that you perceive the in- 
finite by a true idea:^ surely if that idea were 
true it would reveal the nature of the infinite and 
consequently you would apprehend what is Us 
leading feature, i.e. infinUy. But your thought 
always stops short at something finite, and yon 
talk of the infinite only because you do not per- 
ceive what is beyond your perceptions; conse- 
quently there is not much error in saying that you 
perceive the infinite by negation of the finite. Nor 
does it suffice to say that you perceive more 
reality in an infinite substance-"’ than in a finite. 
For you ought to perceive an infinite reality, 
which, nevertheless you do not do. Nay also, you 
do not really perceive more when you merely am- 
plify the finite and thereupon wiagine that there 
is more reality in that which has been enlarged 
than exists in it, the very same thing, while it 
remains within narrow bounds. Unless you also 
mean that those Philosophers, who conceived 
many worlds to exist, perceived a greater actually 
existing reality when doing so, than while they 
entertained the thought of a single world. Inci- 
dentally this suggests to me that the reason why 
the human mind becomes more confused in pro- 
portion to the extent to which it amplifies some 
form and Idea, seems to lie in the fact that the 
mind vmests such a form from its setting, annuls 
the distinctness of its parts, and so attenuates the 
whole, that at length it vanishes away. I might 
rememler also that mental confusion will result 
from the opposite cause, as e.g. when an Idea is 
too much condensed. 

You say: that there is no obstacle in the fact 
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that you do not coniprolunul the infinite or all 
that is in it, and that it is suHicient for yout 
understand a few particulars in order to h 
said to have a true idea of it, and one thatlJ 
the ma.\iiuum cloariu'ss niul distinctness.^ C 
nay, ymt do not ham a true idea of the infinite 
your idea is only of the finite, if yon do not ml 
prrhend the injiuile, hut merely the finite, 
can at most he said to know part of the infinik 
Init not, on that aeeounl, the iufivile itself; 
a man who had never gone, outside an under, 
ground cave,, might indeed he. said to kvo^o partd 
the world hvt not, ftrr that reason, the world ikelj 
JIcnee, been use of this, he will turn out to befoi 
ish if he thwks that the idea of such a limits 
portion of the. world is the true and genuine Um 
of the whole, liut, you say, it is of tlio nature of 
the infinite not to ho coinprclienth'd by you 
who arc finite, f believe you; hut neither is it oj 
the nature of a true idea of an infmite thing it 
represent merely a tiny part of it; or wind is 
ratlur no pari of it, oa, aeeaiinl of its bearing m 
propmiion to the whole,. Yon say, tliat it is suffi- 
cient for you to hav(? lcnowlo(l{j,(( of those few 
thinfts, thiuss you perceive clearly. This for. 
soolh, is ns though it were siifiieient to poredn 
the lip of a hair belonging to the. man of whomyos 
want to have nn idea which resembles the reality. 
Would it not be. a fine likeness of me if the painter 
were to depiel a single hair of mine or the. tip of it 
merely? But what we, may know of an infink 
God is in proportion less not only by much, or by 
very much, but is even infinitely le.s's than oneoj 
my hairs, or the tip of it, relatieety to my uMt 
self. In one word, these known faels prove nothiny 
of God which they do not likewise prove of M 
infinite series of worlds mentioned before; and 
this is all the more true in proportion ns these 
could be more clearly understood from our dear 
knowledge of this one world, — than God, or nnkr 
finite entity can be de.ri.ve.d in thought from your 
substance, as to the nature of which you are nd 
yet agreed. 

8. Elsewhere you argue, thus: h’or how would 
it be possible that I sliould know tliat I doubt 
and desire, that is to say, that soinothing is 
lacking to me, and that f am not wholly pe^ 
feet, unless I had within inn some idea of aB^ 
ing more perfect tlian myself, in comparing my- 
self with which I rocognizcil my deficiencies?® 
But if you are in doubt about any mnittr, if you 
desire something and recognize that something is 
lacking to you, what is there wonderful in ihd, 
when you do not knoio everything, arc not every- 
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thing, do not have everythingf Do you acknowl- 
edge that hence you are not wholly perfect? Even 
this is certainly quite true and can be said with- 
out disparagement. Is it hence you gather that 
something more perfect than you exists? What? 
As if whatever you desire were not in some way 
or other more perfect than you. Thus when you 
desire bread the bread is not in every sense more 
perfect than you or than your body; it is more 
perfect only than that emptiness which exists in 
your stomach. How then do you gather that there 
is something more perfect than you? It is viz. in 
so far as you behold the totality of things which 
embrace both you and the bread and the rest of 
things; and in so doing, noticing that the separate 
parts of the whole have some perfection and are 
serviceable to one another and are able to reinforce 
each other, you easily come to understand that 
there is more perfection in the whole than in the 
part; and that, since you are only a part, you 
must acknowledge that there is something more 
perfect than you. It is, then, in this way that you 
can have the idea of a being that is more perfect 
than you, by comparing yourself with which you 
recognize your defects. I pass by the fact that 
other parts also may be more perfect, that you 
may desire what they possess and, by comparing 
yourself with them, acknowledge your defects. 
Thus you might know a man who was healthier, 
stronger, more handsome, more learned, calmer, 
and hence more perfect than yourself; and U 
would not be difficult for you to conceive the idea 
of him, and by compaHng yourself with that, 
learn that you did not possess that degree of 
health, strength, and of the other perfections 
which existed in him. 

Shortly afterwards you propose to yourself the 
objection: But possibly I am something more 
than I suppose myself to be, and perhaps all 
those perfections which I attribute to God are 
in some way potentially in me, although they 
do not yet issue in action; as may be the case, 
if my knowledge tends more and more to grow 
to infinity.^ But you reply: that though it were 
true that my knowledge gradually increased 
and that there were in me potentially many 
things which were not j’’et there actually, nev- 
ertheless none of these excellencies pertain to 
the idea of God, in which there is nothing po- 
tential, for the fact that it increases little by 
little is an absolutely certain token of the im- 
perfection of my knowledge. But though it is 
indeed true that what you perceive in the idea is 
actually in the idea, yet that is not a reason why 
it should exist in the thing of which you have the 
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idea. Thus the architect constructs for himself the 
idea of a house, which idea is actually a complex 
of the ivalls, floors, roof, and windows, etc., he 
has traced; nevertheless that house and its com- 
ponent parts do not yet exist in actuality, but 
only potentially. Thus the above idea of the Phi- 
losophers contains in actuality an infinity of 
worlds, yet you cannot say that therefore there is 
actually an infinity of icorlds. Hence, whether 
something exist in you, or whether it do not exist 
in you potentially, it is sufficient that your idea 
or knowledge be capable of being gradually in- 
creased and expanded; and it cannot be thence in- 
ferred that what is represented and apprehended 
by means of the idea does actually exist. I gladly 
accept what you next recognize, viz. that j’^our 
knowledge never will become infinite. But you 
ought to acknowledge that you will never possess a 
true and faithful idea of God; for there is always 
more, nay infinitely more to know about God, 
than about that man, the tip of whose hair merely 
you have seen, .-is a matter of fact even if you 
have not seen the whole of that man, you have yet 
seen another, by comparison with whom you are 
able to make some conjecture about him. But 
nothing is ever presented to our knowledge similar 
to God and His immensity. 

You say that you understand God to be 
actually infinite, so that He can add nothing to 
His perfection. But this judgment is about a 
matter of which you are in ignorance and is 
drawn merely from a presumption, in the way 
that our Philosophers derived their opinion about 
an infinity of worlds, infinite principles, and an 
infinite universe, to the immensity of which noth- 
ing could be added. But how can there be any 
truth in what you subjoin, viz.: that the objec- 
tive being of an idea cannot be due to a poten- 
tial but only to an actual being, if what we have 
just said about the Architect's idea or that of the 
ancient Philosophers be correct? I ask you es- 
pecially how this can be so, when, as you remem- 
ber, ideas of this sort are composed of others 
which the mind has previously acquired, having 
derived them from actually existing causes. 

9. You next ask, whether, possessing now as 
you do the idea of a being more perfect than 
youi’self, you yourself could exist, if no such 
being existed? Your reply is: “From whom 
then could I derive my existence? Perhaps 
from myself or from my parents, or from some 
other source less perfect than God?'’“ Then you 
go on to prove that you do not derive your ex- 
istence from yourself. But this is not at all 
necessary. You also state the reason why you 
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have not always existed. But that also is super- 
fluous, except in so far as you wish at the same 
time to infer that you depend upon a cause which 
not only produces you, but also conserves you. 
Thus from the fact that your lifetime falls into 
many parts, you infer that you must be cresited 
in each one of them, on account of the mutual 
independence that exists among thein.^ Btd 
consider if this can he so understood. Inhere are 
indeed certain effects which, in order to continue 
in existence and never at any moment to fail, re- 
quire the continuous and efficient presence of the 
cause which started them. An example of such an 
effect is the light of the sun {though effects of this 
kind are not so much actually identical, but 
rather equivalent, as in the case of a river its water 
is said to be). But there are other things which we 
see continue, not merely when the cause which 
they acknowledge is no longer active, but, if you 
care, even when it is destroyed and reduced to 
nothing. Of such a sort are things which are pro- 
created or manufactured, so many in number as 
to make it distasteful to recount them; but it suf- 
fices that you are one of tiiese, whatsoever the 
cause of your existence turn out to he. But, you 
maintain, the different parts of the time in 
which you exist do not depend on one another. 
Here we may object and ask, what thing there ts 
of which we can think, the parts of which are 
more inseparable from one another? Whnt thing 
has parts, the order and connection of which is 
more inviolable? Is there anything in which there 
is less power of detaching the prior from the pos- 
terior of its parts, in which they cohere more 
closely and depend more on one another? But not 
to press this point, I ask what difference this de- 
pendence or independence of the parts of time, 
which are external, sweessive and non-active, 
makes to your production or reproduction? Cer- 
tainly nothing more than the flow or passage by 
of the particles of water makes to the production 
2 nd reproduction of a rock past which the river 
flows. But, yo%i say, from the fact that you ex- 
isted a little while ago it does not follow that 
you must now exist. I quite agree: but this is not 
because a cause is required to create you anew, 
but owing to the fact that the cause is not held to 
be absent which might destroy you, or because 
you ought not to have within you that weakness 
owing to which you will finally cease to exist. 

You allege that it is hence manifest by means 
of the light of nature, that the distinction be- 
tween creation and conservation is solely a dis- 
tinction of the reason.® But how is it manifest, 
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except perhaps in the ease of light itself andsini 
lar effects? You add tliai yo\i do not possess a 
power which is capable of bringing it to pagj 
that you shall exist .shortly iU'terwards be. 
cause you arc not c.onscnou.s of it, and areyet^ 
thinking tiling.^ But you do po.wcss a power l 
means of which you may judge that you wiUk 
future exist: though this don not follow neccs. 
sariiy or indvhilahhj, because that power of 
yonrs, or natund constilntion, does not gosojof 
as to gnard against every destructive cam 
whether internal or c.rtcrnal. Hence also youmH 
exist because you have a power, not of'prodwi^ 
yourself anew, but one which saffwes to enable 
you to continue to exist, unless some destrudiie 
cavse supervenes. Moreover your conclusion 
that you (lci)oiid U|)on a being di.stmct fronl 
youi'self, is rurreet, hut not in the sense o/j/ow 
being proilneed anew by it, but in the sense oj 
your being originally produced by it. You go on 
to say tlnit sucJi a being cannot be your parents 
or any oilier cau.se whatsoever. But why not 
your parents, by whom yon seem so manifestlj/ 
produced, along with your body? Not to speak oj 
the sun and the other co-operative causes. “All,” 
you say, “I am a thing which thinks, and have 
within mo the idea of (lod." But were noiyovr 
parmts or their mintls (dso thinking things, also 
possessing the idea of (Ind? lienee you should nd 
here urge that dietum of which wc have alreadij 
talked, viz. that thei’o must bo at lea.st as much 
reality in the cau.so as in the (>lVect. You 
there be another eau.so besides (lod, we nmy 
again emiuiro wlietlier this eauso derives ifa 
origin from ( lod or from .some other thing. For, 
if from itself, it will be (lod; if from some other 
cause, we can a.sk the ((uo.stion over and over 
again, until wc arrive at that which is self- 
derived, and is (lod, since an infinite regress is 
not permitted But if your parents were ik 
cause of your existence, that cause might Imo 
been not sclf-derwed, but dependent on miwiking 
else; and that again might have been due to some- 
thing else and so on to infinity. Nor can ymi 
prove that that regress to infinity is absurd, uvr 
less yon at the same tme slum that the world has 
a definite beginning in time, ami that hence thm 
was a first parent, who had no parent. Aninfinik 
regress seems certainly to be absurd only in the 
case of causes which are so con mr led and sub- 
ordinated to one another, that no action on die 
part of the lower is possible without the activity 0 } 
the higher; e.g. in the case where something is 
moved by a stone, itself impelled by a stick, which 
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the hand moves, or when the last link in a chain 
lifts a weight, while this link itself is moved hy 
the one above it and that by another, for in these 
circumstances we must go on until we come to one 
thing in motion which a first moves. But in those 
causes lohich are so arranged that, though the for- 
mer is taken away, that which depends upon it 
survives and may continue to act, it does not seem 
equally absurd. Hence when you say: that it is 
sufficiently manifest that here there can be no 
infinite regress,^ see if it was so manifest to 
Aristotle, who was so strongly persuaded that 
there had never been a first parent. You proceed: 
nor can several partial causes have concurred 
in your production, from which you have re- 
ceived the idea of the various perfections attrib- 
uted to God, since they can only be found in a 
God who is one and single, whose unity or sim- 
plicity is a perfection of a very high order.® But 
whether the cause of your existence is to be found 
in one thing or in many, it is not, therefore, neces- 
sary that such things should impress in you the 
idea of their perfections, which you have been able 
to unite. Meanwhile, however, you give us the 
opportunity of asking why, if there are not many 
causes of your existence it has been possible at 
least for many things to exist, by admiring the 
perfections of which you have concluded that the 
Being must beablessedone in which they all exist 
together. You know how the poets describe Pan- 
dora. Nay, have not you, admiring in various 
men some outstanding knowledge, wisdom, jus- 
tice, constancy, power, health, beauty, blessed- 
ness, length of existence, etc., been able to unite all 
these and consider how sublime he would be who 
possessed them all at the same time? Why can 
you not then increase all these perfections in 
various degrees until he would be all the more to 
be admired were it so that nothing was lacking to 
his knowledge, power, duration, etc., or could be 
added to it; for in these circumstances he would be 
all-powerful, all-knowing, eternal and so on? And 
when you found that such perfections could not 
. coincide with human nature, might you not think 
that that would be a blissful nature, in which swh 
a conjunction of attributes was possible? Might 
it not be worthy of your investigation to discover 
whether there is such a being in existence or no? 
Why might it not be possible for various argu- 
ments to induce you to believe that it was more rea- 
sonable that such a being should exist rather tMn 
not exist? Would it not be possible next to divest 
this of corporeity, limitation, and all the^ remain- 
ing qualities, which imply a certain imperfec- 
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tionf Most people seem certainly to have pro- 
ceeded in this way: although, as there ore never- 
theless various modes and degrees of reasoning, 
some have let God remain corporeal, some have 
allowed Him human members, and others have 
made Him not one but many, not to speak of 
other and too popular descriptions. In cormec- 
tion with that perfection of unity there is no 
contradiction in the conception of all the perfec- 
tions ascribed to God as being intimately joined 
together and inseparable. But yet the idea by 
which you embrace them has not been placed in 
you by Him, but has been drawn, by you from the 
things which you have seen, and has been ampli- 
fied in the manner described. Thus certainly do 
we have the description, not only of Pandora, the 
goddess dowered unth all gifts and perfections, 
but also of the perfect State, the perfect Orator, 
etc. Finally, from the fact that you exist and 
possess the idea of a supremely perfect being, 
you conclude, that you have a highly evident 
demonstration of the existence of God. But 
though your conclusion, viz. that God eJ^ts is 
true, it is not clear from what you have said, that 
you have demonstrated it in the most evident 
manner. 

10. You say, “it remains for me to examine 
into the manner in which I have acquired this 
idea from God; for neither have I derived it 
from the senses, nor is it a fictitious idea made 
by me (for it is not in my power to take from 
or add anything to it) ; and consequently the 
only alternative left is that it is innate in me, 
just as the idea of myself is.”® Bui I have fre- 
quently already said that you may have partly 
derived it from the senses, partly made it up. 
Moreover, as to your conierdion that you can 
add nothing to and take away nothing from it, 
consider that, to begin with, it was not equally 
perfect. Reflect that there may be men, or Angels, 
or other natures more instructed than your own, 
from wham you may receive some information 
about God, which you have not yet known. Reflect 
that God at least could so instruct you and give 
you finally such a degree of illumination, wheth- 
er in this life or in arwther , that you would 
esteem as nought anything which you now know 
of Him. Whatever that knowledge finally be, conr 
sider that as the ascent can be made from the per- 
fections of created things to the knowledge of the 
perfections of God, and that as they are not all 
known at a single moment, but can be discovered 
in increasing numbers from day to day, so it will 
be possible for the idea of God not to be possessed 
in its perfection at a single moment, but to be- 
«Cf. p. 88. 



come more perfect from day to day. You proceed: 
And one certainly ought not to find it strange 
that God, in creating me, placed this idea 
within me, to serve as the mark of the work- 
man imprinted on his work. It is likewise not 
essential that this mark should be something 
different from the work itself. For, from the 
sole fact that God created me, it is most prob- 
able that in some way he has placed His image 
and similitude upon me, and that I perceive 
this similitude (in which the idea of God is 
contained) by means of the same faculty by 
which I perceive myself: that is to say, when I 
reflect on myself, I not only know that I am 
something incomplete and dependent on an- 
other, something also which incessantly aspires 
after what is greater and better than my- 
self; but I also know that Ho on whom I de- 
pend possesses in Himself all the great things 
to which I aspire, and that not indefinitely or 
potentially alone; but really, actually, and in- 
finitely, and that thus He is God.* There is in- 
deed much appearance of truth in all this, and 
my ohjeciion is not that it is not true. But, I ask 
you, where do you get your proof? Passing by 
what has been already said let us ask: If the idea 
of God exists in you like the mark of the work- 
man imprinted on his work, what is the mode in 
which it is impressed? What is the form of that 
mark? How do you detect it? If it is not other 
than the work or thing itself, are you then an 
idea? Are you yourself nothing else than a mode 
of thought? Are you both the mark impressed and 
the subject on which it is impressed? You say 
that it is to be believed that you have been 
fashioned after the image and similitude of 
God. To religious faith this is indeed credible, 
hut how can it be understood by the natural rea- 
son, unless you make God to have a human form? 
And in what can this similitude to this Eternal 
Being consist? Can you, who are dust and ashes, 
presume to he similar to Him, who is of an incor- 
poreal, boundless, entirely perfect, most glorious 
and, what is the principal matter, an entirely in- 
visible and incomprehensible nature? Have you 
known that face to face, so as to be able, by com- 
paring yourself wUh it, to affirm that you re- 
semble it? You say that it is to be believed ow- 
ing to the fact that He created you. On the con- 
trary, that fact makes it incredible; inasmuch as 
the work does not resemble the workm,an, unless 
when it is generated by him by a communication 
of his nature. But you have not been begotten by 
God in this way; nor are you His offspring or a 
participator in His nature. You have merely 
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been created by Him, i.e. made by Him accordi 
to an idea; and hence you cannot say thotge^ 
semble Him more than the house resembles ti 
workman ivho builds its vmlls. And this is irl 
even though we grant, what you have not u 
proved, your creation by Cod. You sny that you 
perceive a likeness, while at the same time you 
untlcrsland that you are a thing which is ij. 
complete, deiwndcnt, and aspiring towards 
what is better. But is not this rather a proojoi 
God^s dissimilitude, .mice lie on the contrary I 
most complete, most indeperuient and entirely 
self-sufficient, being greatest and best of a/1? | 
pass by the fact that when you know yourself to 
be dependent, you do not therefore immedicMy 
understand that that on which you depend is 
otlur than your pareuLs; while if you do under, 
stand it to be something else, no reason offers why 
you should think that you resemble it. I pass try 
the fact also that it is strange that the rest of nm- 
kind or of minds do not understand the same 
thinrj as you do; and especially since there ism 
reason why we should ref use to think that Goi 
has impressed the idea of Himself on them as on 
you. Assuredly this one thing especially prom 
that there is no such idea which has hem im- 
pressed on u,s by God; since if there had been, {( 
would have been imprinted on all and, likeme, 
as one and the same, and . all men would comm 
God by means of a similar form and semblance, 
would ascribe the sanw qualities to him, and think 
the same thing about Him. A nd the opposite is 
most notorious. These discussions, however, han 
now taken up too muck time. 

RELATIVE TO MEDITATION IV 

Of the True and the Fake 
1. In the fourth Meditation you recount cd the 
beginning what you think you have proved in die 
previous ones, and by means of which you pre- 
sume you have opened a way for further progress, 
Not to interpose delay I shall cense from con- 
tinually insisting that you ought to have demon- 
strated your results more cogently; it mil he suffi - , 
dent if you hear in mind what has been conceded 
and what has not; in order that our arguvmi 
may avoid being affected with prejudice. 

You reason consequently that it is impossible 
that God should deceive you;* and, in order hi 
free from blame that faculty which misleads ym 
and is exposed to error, and which you have re- 
edved from Him, you conjecture that the favH 
resides in non-being, of whicli you say you have 
some idea, and in which according to your ac- 
count you participate, and between which and 
*Med. IV, p. 89. 
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God you are, according to your belief, a mean.^ 
This is indeed a capital argument. But to pass 
by the coniention that it cannot be explained how 
one can have, or what is the idea of, non-being; 
how we can participate in non-being, etc., I 
merely observe that by this distinction we do not 
obviate the fact that God might have given man a 
faculty of judgment immune from error. For 
vrithout giving him an infinite capacity. He might 
have given him one of such a kind as not to assent 
to error, so that man would have had a clear per- 
ception of what he knew; and in regard to what he 
did not know he would not have committed him- 
self in one direction rather than in another. 

On your preseniing to yourself this objection, 
you pronounce the opinion that you ought not to 
be astonished if certain things are done by God, 
the reason of which you do not understand.* 
That is indeed quite correct; hut still it is sur- 
prising that you possess a true idea which repre- 
sents God as all-knowing, all-powerful and wholly 
good, while you nevertheless see that certain of his 
works are not absolutely perfect and complete. So 
that since Heat least might have made them more 
perfect, but yet did not do so, that seems to argue 
that He either did not know how, or could not, or 
did not wish to do so. At least it would be an im- 
perfection in Him, if, possessing both the knowl- 
edge and the power to do so. He had refused, and 
had preferred imperfection to perfection. 

In refusing to employ final causes in an in- 
vestigation into Physical things,* you act in a 
way which perhaps in another situation would 
have been quite correct. But in treating of God, it 
is really to be feared that you have rejected the 
principal argument whereby the Divine wisdom, 
foreknowledge, power and existence as well, may 
be established by our natural light. Thus, to omit 
the world as a whole, the heavens, and other out- 
standing parts of it, whence or how wiU you de- 
rive better arguments than from the function of 
the parts in plants, in animals, in men, and in 
your own self (or in your body) who bear the sim- 
ilitude of God? It is a fact we can witness that 
many great men not only rise to a knowledge of 
God from the anatomical study of the human 
body, but also hymn His praises in that He has 
given such a conformation to all the members, 
and designed to them their employment, so that 
He is to be extolled on account of His incom- 
parable care and foresight. 

You will say that there are physical causes of 
such a form and arrangement which ought to be 
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investigated, and that those peovle are foolish who 
have recourse to the end, rather than to the active 
cause or the material. But no mortal can compre- 
hend, much less explain, what agent it is which 
forms and disposes in the way we observe, those 
valves which are constituted to serve as the ori- 
fices of the vessels in the cavities of the heart. Nor 
can we tell of what conformation the matter is out 
of which it elaborates them, or whence that mat- 
ter is derived; nor how the cause applies itself to 
its work, what instrument it employs, nor how it 
secures them, nor what it stands in need of in 
order to render these valves of the proper temper, 
consistency, coherence, flexibility, size, figure and 
disposition in space. Since, then, I say, no Physi- 
cal scientist is able to comprehend and declare 
them and other matters, what prevents him from 
at least admiring that 7nost excellent contrivance 
and the marvellous providence which has given us 
valves accurately adapted to that design? Why 
should we not praise him, if he thereupon ac- 
knowledge that soiue Fir St Cause must necessarily 
be admitted, which has disposed those and other 
matters in the wisest possible manner, and in a 
way most consonant with His own purposes? 

You say that it is rash to investigate God’s 
purposes. But though this may be true, if those 
purposes are meant which God Himself wished 
hidden or of which He has prohibited the investi- 
gation, it is, nevertheless, certainly not so, in the 
case of those which he has, as it were, placed 
publicly before us, which with little labour come 
to light, and are besides such as to procure great 
praise for God Himself, as for their author. 

You will say perhaps that the idea of God existr 
ing in everyone, suffices to give a true and gen- 
uine knowledge of God and of His providence, 
and apart from any reference either to the pur- 
poses of things or to anything else whatsoever. 
But not every one is so happily situated as you, 
so as to have that idea in all its perfection from 
birth upwards, and to behold it so clearly when 
offered to them. Wherefore you should not grudge 
those, to whom God has not granted such a degree 
of insight, permission to acknowledge and glorify 
the Doer of those works from the inspection of 
His works. I need not recall the fact that there is 
no objection to using that idea which also seems 
to be so constructed out of our consciousness of 
things, that you, if you were to speak frankly, 
would admit you owe not indeed Utile but prac- 
tically everything to this consciousness, for tell 
me, I pray, how much progress do you suppose 
you would have made, if from the time at which 
you were infused into the body, you had dwelled 
in it up till now with closed eyes and sealed ears. 
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and in short had had no perception by external 
seme of anything oviside vs or of this whole uni- 
verse of obfectsf What if meanwhile you — the 
whole of you — had passed the whole time in in- 
ward meditation and in revolving thoughts round 
and roundf Tell me in good faith, and describe 
the ideds of God and of yourself which you think 
you would have acquired. 

2. The solution you next offer is, that the crea- 
ture, recognised as imperfect, should be con- 
sidered not as a whole, but rather as a part of 
the universe, from which point of view it will 
be perfect.^ Your distinction is certainly to be 
commended, but at the present point we are not 
treating of the imperfection of a part in so far as 
it is a part and is compared with the integrity of 
the whole, hid. in so far as it is something com- 
plete in itself and performs a special function. 
And when you relate this again to the univm'se 
the difficulty always remains, whether in truth 
the universe would have been more pofect, if all 
its parts had been perfect, than as the case actu- 
ally holds, when many of its parts are imperfect. 
Thus that State loill be more perfect in which all 
the citizens are good, than in another in which 
many or some are bad. 

Whence, also, when a little later you say: that 
the perfection of the universe is in some sense 
greater, in that certain of its parts are not ex- 
empt from error, than if they all had been 
alike,* it is exactly as if you were to say that the 
perfection of a state is greater in that some of its 
dtisens are evil than in the case when, they are all 
good. This lets us see that just as it ought evi- 
dently to be the desire of a good prince that all his 
subjects should be good, so it seems it should have 
been the resolution of the Author of the universe 
to create and keep all its parts free from defect. 
And though you are able to aUege that the perfec- 
tion of those parts which are free from defect, ap- 
pears greats when contrasted with those which 
are not exempt from it, that nevertheless is merely 
accidental; just as the virtue of good men, if mare 
striking owing to the contrast between the good 
and the evil, is so only by accident. Consequently, 
just as we should not want any of the citizens to 
be evil, in ordet' that the good might thereby be- 
come more distinguished, so, it seems, it ought 
rwver to have com to pass that any part of the 
universe should be subject to error, in order that 
the parts that were free from, it might thus be ren- 
dered more conspicuous. 

You say: that you have no right to complain, 
if God has not called upon you to play a part 
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in the world that excels all others in distin 
tion and perfection.* But this does not remo^ 
the question why it has not been sufficient for ™ 
to give you the smallest of perfect parts to pC 
and not to hare given yon one that was mperfej 
For though, likewise, it would not he considered 
culpable on the pari of a jnivre to refuse to assiim 
offices of the highest digmiy to the whole of his 
subjects, but to call some people to the discharge 
of duties of infermcdinic importance, others to Sis 
futfilling of the humblest fnmtums, ne-vertheless 
he would he blamed if over and above destining 
some to the execution of the most insignificant 
offices, he had also assigned to some a function 
that was base. 

You declare: that you can hiiug no reason to 
show why God ought to have given you a 
greater faculty of knowledge tliaji 1 le has given 
you; .and however skilful a, wtn-kman you rep- 
resent Him to he, you should not, for all that 
consider that JIo was hound to have placed in 
each and all of ins work.s the perfecitions which 
He has been able to place in soine.^ But the ob- 
jection 1 only now stated remains undminiskd, 
You must see that the difficulty is not so muck 
why God has rwt given you a greater faculty u} 
knowing, ns why He has given you one that folk 
into error; no coniraversy h raised ns to why the 
supreme artifmr has willed not to give every 
thing every perfection, hut why lie has chosen to 
allot some things imperfecHons as well 

You allege: that though you cannot be free 
from error by moans of possessing a clear 
knowledge of all things, you may yet avoid it 
by express resolve, the resolve i)y which you 
firmly make up your mind to as.sont to nothing 
which you do not clearly pertioive.*’' But how- 
ever much you riuiy be aide lo bear this in mind 
attentively, it is not an imperfection not to have 
clear perception of that which wo luied to distin- 
guish and appraise, and to be perpetually ex- 
posed to the risk of error. 

You maintain: that error re, sides in the act 
itself, in so far as it procoeds from you and is a 
sort of privation, not in the faculty which you 
have received from (Jod, nor oven in the act in 
so far as it dojicnds cm Him." But, though the 
error does not attach directly to the facuUy re- 
ceived from God, nevertheless it does attach to it 
indirectly, inasmuch as in its creation there is 
that imperfection which makes m’or possible, 
Wherefore, though, as you say, you have cei'- 
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tainly no cause to complain of God, who in 
truth owes you nothing, and yet has conferred 
those boons upon you, for which you should 
render thanks to Him, we must yet continue to 
wonder why He has not given us more ‘perfect 
faculties, if He really knew, if Hehad the power, 
and if not inspired with malice. 

You add: that neither must you complain 
that God concurs with you in the act of erring; 
because all these acts are true and good in so 
far as they depend upon God, and in a certain 
sense more perfection accrues to you from the 
fact that you can form such acts than if j’-ou 
could not do so; while the privation in wliich 
alone the formal reason of falsity or error con- 
sists, does not require any concurrence on the 
part of God, since it is not a real thing nor is 
related to Him.^ But subtle though that distinc- 
tion be, it is nevertheless not quite satisfactory. 
If indeed God does not concur in the privation 
which is present in the act and is its falsity and 
error, He yet concurs in the act; and unless He 
concurred with it there would be no privation. 
Besides, He Himself is the Author of that power 
which is deceived or falls into error, and conse- 
quently is the source of a power which, so to 
speak, lacks power. Thus the defect in the act is, 
it seems, to be referred not so much to that power 
which lacks power as to its Author who created it 
with this lade of power and, though he was able to 
do so, declined to make it effective, or more effec- 
tive than it is. It is certainly counted no fault in a 
workman if he does not take the trouble of making 
a very large key to open a little casket, but if, 
after making it so small, he shapes it so that it 
fails to open the box, or does so with difficulty. 
Thus also, though God is indeed not to be blamed 
for giving to a mannikin a faculty of judging not 
so great as he thought would be necessary for either 
all or most or the greatest of creatures, it is stiU 
strange why he has assigned to us a faculty which 
is so uncertain, so confused, and so unequal to 
the task of deciding those few things on which 
He has willed that man should pass judgment. 

3. You next ask: w’hat is the cause of the ex- 
istence of falsity or error in you.® In the first 
place I do not question your right of calling 
understanding only the faculty of being aware 
of ideas, or of apprehending things themselves 
simply and ■without any affirmation or denial, 
while you make the will and the power of free 
choice the faculty of judgment, to which it be- 
longs to affirm or deny, to assent or dissent. The 
sole question I propound is why the will and lib- 
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erty of choice is circumscribed by no limits m 
your account, whiU the range of the understand- 
ing is circumsrribed The truth is that these two 
faculties seem to hare domains of equal extent 
and that the understanding has at least no nar- 
rower a range than the will, since uill is never 
directed tou-ards anything of which the under- 
standing has not previously had cognizance. 

I said “at least no narrower a range’’; for 
really the understanding seems to extend even fur- 
ther than the will. This is so if, as a fact, will or 
decision, and judgment, never arise, and conse- 
quently neither do the choice of, the striving after, 
and aversion from a thing which we have not ap- 
prehended, nor unless the idea of that thing is 
perceived and set before us by the understanding. 
But besides this we understand in a confused 
fashion many things which lead to no judgment, 
no strinng after or avoidance of them. Likewi.se, 
the faculty of judgment is often uncertain, so that, 
whenreasons of equal weight are present, or when 
no reason exists, no judgment follows, while 
meanwhile the understanding apprehends the 
matters thatstill continue unaffected by judgment. 

Your statement, that you can always under- 
stand more and more; to take an example, you 
can more and more comprehend the faculty of 
understanding itself, of which you can form 
even an infinite idea,® of its own self proves that 
your understanding is not more limited than 
your will, when it is able to extend even to an in- 
finite object. But when you take into account the 
fact that you acknowledge that your vdll equals 
the Di\dne will, not indeed in actual extent but 
formally, con^sider whether the same may not be 
asserted of the understanding also, since you 
have defined the formal notion of the understand- 
ing in just the same way as you have that of the 
will. But tell us briefly to what the will may ex- 
tend which escapes the understanding^ Hence it 
seems that the cause of error is not, as you say, 
due to the will extending more widely than the 
understanding, and going on to judge of mat- 
ters of which the understanding is not aw'are.'^ 
It is rather due to the fact that, both ranging as 
they do over an equally wide domain, the under- 
standing fails to discern something well, and the 
will fails to judge con'ectly. 

Wherefore there is no reason fen' extending the 
will beyond the bounds of the intellect, since it 
is not the case that it judges of things which the 
understanding does not perceive, and judges ill 
for the sole reason that the understandi'ng per- 
ceives badly. 
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In the example about your non-existence/ 
when you bring up the argument you hare conn 
structed relative to the existeme of objects, you 
proceed correctly in so far as the reasoning refers 
to your omi existence. But, in so far as it con- 
cerns other things, you seem to have proceeded on 
a false assumption, for, whatever you say, or 
rather pretend to say, your doubt is not genuine, 
and your judgment entirely allows that something 
else exists beyond yourself, distinct from you: it 
is a matter of which you arc already aware that 
something else distinct from yourself exists. It is 
possible for you to suppose as you do that there 
is no reason to persuade you to adojjt the one 
belief rather than the other. Bui at the same 
time you ought to suppose that no judgment udU 
follow, and that your will udll always he indiffer- 
ent, and will not determine itself to come to a de- 
cision, until the time that a greater probability on 
the one side rather' than the other presents itself to 
the understanding. 

Your next statement: that this indilTorence 
extends to those matters which are not appre- 
hended with pei'foct clearness, in such a way 
that, however probable be the conjeciturcs 
which render you disposed to form a judg- 
ment on one particular side, the simple knowl- 
edge you possess, that they are conjectures, 
may occasion you to judge the contrary:^ 
sc&ns to he in no way true. For that knouiedge 
which tells you that they arc merely conjecivres 
udll indeed cause you to pass judgment in favour 
of that conclusion to which they point, with a cer- 
tain amount of insecurity and hesitation; but it 
will never make you decide for the opposite be- 
lief, unless conjectures subsequently present 
themselves, which are not ecjually but even more 
probable than the others. 

Though you add, that you had exjierionce of 
this lately, when setting aside us false what you 
had formerly supposed to be absolutely true, re- 
member that this has notbeen conceded to you. For 
youcannotreally have felt persuaded yourself that 
yauhave not seen the sun, the earth, men, and other 
objects, that you have not heard sounds, have not 
walked, eaten, or written, h ave not spoken (have not, 
i.e. used your body or its organs), and so forth. 

Finally, therefore, the form of error does not 
seem to consist in the incorrect use of the free 
will,® as you maintain, so much as in the dis- 
sonance between the judgment and the thing 
whereof we judge; it seems to arise indeed from 
the fact that the understanding apprehends that 
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thing otherwise than as it is. Whence ii seen 
be not so much the blame of the free mil wU 
judges wrong, as of the understanding 
does not give the conret reason. Thvs the 
pemimec. of the power of choice upon the uncj 
standing «ccn/.s to be such that, if the irdelktt\ 
deed perceives samclh I'ng clearly or seems to do^ 
the will passes a judgment which is agrcedmii 
determinate, whether that he really trne,orv}h(i 
er it be tJurughl to he true; if, on the other hoi 
the perception on the part of the understanding 
obscure, then our will passes a Judgment whul 
doubtful and hes-itatiug, though taken for 
time to be more true than, its opposite, amlt 
whether the matter is really true or false. The 
suit is that it is not so mueh tn our poioer 
guard against error, as to refraiu from, persist 
in error, and that the appropriate exercise 
judgment is not so mueh the reinforcing of 
strength of the will, aslheuppiiealionoj theim 
standi ny to the diseovery of clearer kmmiedgei] 
that which our judijment is always likely to foil 

■1. In your eonelusion you exuggrrale the jn 
to he derived from th is M editution; you (dso i 
sa'ihe how you sliould !U'(. in order to arrivi 
a knowledge' of I Iks l.riiMi ; for, you say, yoin 
arrive !it this il you only devotee yourattont 
Hufliciently to iliosti tilings which you porfoi 
uiulorstand, and if you separate them ft 
that winch you appreheiKl morn confuse 
anil obscurely 

Now this is not ouly true hut it is a, truthwl 
could be grasped, altogethfr apart from tho\ 
vious Medilatioti, which thus seems to have I 
superfluous. Nevertheless, my good »S'ir, iwk 
the difficulty appears not to affect the qws 
whether, in order to avoid error, we ought to 
derstand a thing clearly a,nd dislinetly, hut ( 
cerns the art or method by whieh, it is possibi 
discern that our knowledge is so dear and 
iinct that it must he true and cannot 'possibly ) 
leadus. N ay ,allhv outset / made the objection 
notinfrequenUywearedeeeivedeventhoughiim 
to have a knowledge of the matter which, nothing 
excel in respect of elrai'urss and d.islinclm:ss. 
yourself also hrovylit up this objection aga 
yourself, and nevertheless we still await the i 
Lalion of that art or method, to the ex'positio 
which, yo'ur eiurgies should be e.ldejly direct 

RELATIVJ'] ^ro MEDITATION V 

Of the Essem'e of Material Things; and, Ag 
of God, That lie Exists 

1. In the Fifth Meditation you first say 
you distinctly imagine ijuantity, i.e. exten 
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in length, breadth and depth; likewise number, 
figure, situation, motion and duration.^ Out of 
all these, the ideas of which you say you possess, 
you select figure and, from among the figures, the 
triangle, of which you write as follows: although 
there may nowhere in the world be such a fig- 
ure outside my thought, or ever have been, 
there is nevertheless in this figure a determi- 
nate nature, which I have not invented, and 
which does not depend upon my mind, as ap- 
pears from the fact that divers properties can 
be demonstrated of that triangle, \\z. that its 
three angles are equal to two right angles, that 
the greatest side is subtended by the greatest 
angle, and the like, which now, whether I wish 
it or do not wish it, I recognise very clearly, 
even though I have never thought of them at 
all before when I imagined a triangle, and 
which therefore have not been invented by 
me.® So much only do you have respecting the 
essence of material things; for the few remarks 
you add refer to the same matter. I have, indeed, 
no desire to raise difiiculties here; 1 suggest only 
that it seems tohe a serious matter to set up some 
immutable and eternal nature in addition to 
God the all-powerful. 

You will say that you merely bring forward a 
proposition of the schools, which states that the 
natures or essences of things are eternal, and that 
propositions can be asserted about them which 
have an eternal truth. But this is equally difficult, 
and besides, we cannot conceive how the nature of 
man can exist, when there is no human being, or 
how it can be said that the rose is a flower when 
not a single rose exists. 

They say that it is one thing to talk of the es- 
sence, another thing to talk of the existence of 
things, and that though indeed things do not exist 
from all eternity, their essence is still eternal. But 
since the chief thing in objects is their essence, 
does God do anything of much moment when He 
produces existence on their part? It is clear that 
to Him it is no more than for a tailor to try a coat 
on his customer. Yet how can people maintain 
that the essence of man in Plato is eternal and 
independent of God? In virtue of being a univer- 
sal, do they say? But in Plato nothing but what is 
individual has real existence. Though the mind, 
from seeing Plato, Socrates, and the resembling 
natures of other men, is wont to form a certain 
common concept in which they all agree, and 
which can hence be reckoned the universal nature 
or essence of man, in so far as it is understood to 
be applicable to every man; yet it can by no means 


be shown that the universal existed before Plato 
and the others existed and the mind performed 
the abstraction. 

You will reply; is not that proposition, man is 
animal, true even before man exists, and hence 
from all eternity? I say no, it seems not to be true, 
except in the sense that whensoever man comes 
into existence he will be animal. This is so, even 
though we allow the seeming distinction between 
those two statements: man e.xists and man is ani- 
mal, owing to the fact that existence is more ex- 
pressly signified by the former, essence by the lat- 
ter. Nevertheless, from the former, essence is not 
excluded, nor existence from the latter. When ice 
say man exists, we mean the man that is ani- 
mal; when we assert that man is an animal, we 
mean man while he exists. But besides, since 
this proposition, man is ammal, is not of greater 
necessity than that other; Plato is a man, it will 
therefore possess an eternal truth, and the indi- 
vidual essence of Plato will not be less independ- 
ent of God than the universal essence of man is, 
so likewise other similar results will ensue, which 
it would be tedious to pursue. Yet I add that since 
man is said to he of such a nature that he cannot 
exist icithout being animal, we must not therefore 
imagine that such a nature is anything or exists 
anywhere outside the mind; but that the meaning 
is merely this, that if anything is a human being 
it mustitselj resemble these other objects, to which, 
on account of their mutual resemblance, the same 
appellation “man” is given. This is a resem- 
blance, I repeat, between individual natures, 
from which the understanding derives the oppor- 
tunity of forming a concept or the idea or form 
of a common nature, from which anything that 
will be human ought not to deviate. 

Hence, I say the same of that triangle of yours 
and Us nature. For the triangle is indeed a sort of 
mental ride which you employ in discovering 
whether something deserves to be called a triangle. 
But there is no necessity for us on that account to 
say that such a triangle is something real and a 
true nature over and above the understanding, 
which alone, from beholding material triangles, 
has formed it and has elaborated it as a common 
notion exactly in the way we have described in the 
case of the nature of man. 

Hence, also, we ought not to think that the prop- 
erties demonstrated of material triangles, agree 
with them because they derive those properties 
from the ideal triangle; they rather contain those 
properties themselves, and the ideal triangle does 
not possess them except in so far as the under- 
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again in the process of demonstration. This is in 
the same way as the properties of human nature 
do not exist in Plato and Socrates in the sense 
that they receive them, from the tinivcrsol natvre 
of man, the facts being rather that the mind a.s- 
cribes those properties to it after discerning them 
in Plato, Socrates and others, with the intention 
of restoring them to those iruUmdual cases, when 
reasoning is called for. 

It is known that the understanding, after see- 
ing Plato, Socrates and others, all of whom, are 
rational beings, has put together this universal 
proposition: every man is ra,tional; and then 
when it wishes to prove that Plato is ra.tional, it 
uses that as a premise in its syllogism. Likewise, 
0 Mind, you indeed say that you have the idea 
of a triangle, and would have possessed it, 
even though you had never seen any triangular 
shape among bodies, just as you have ideas of 
many other figures which have never presented 
themselves to your sensesJ 

But, if, as I have said above, you had been de- 
prived of all sense-functioTis in such. a. way that 
you had never either seen or touched the various 
surfaces or extremities of bodies, do you think 
you ivould have been able to possess or elaborate 
within you the idea of a triangle or of any other 
figure? You have many ideas which have not 
entered into you by way of the senses. Bo you 
say; but it is easy for you to have them, because 
you construct them out of those which have so 
entered and you elaborate them into various 
others, in the ways I above expounded. 

Besides this we should have spoken here of that 
false nature of the triangle, which is supposed to 
consist of lines which are devoid of breadth, to 
contain an area which has no depth, and to termi- 
nate at three points which are wholly without 
parts. But this would involve too wide a digres- 
sion. 

2. You next attempt the proof of God’s e.vist~ 
ence and the vital part of your argument lies in 
these words: When I think attentively I clearly 
see that the existence can no more bo separated 
from the essence of God than can there be sepa- 
rated from the essence of a triangle the equal- 
ity in magnitude of its three angles to two right 
angles, or the idea of a mountain from the idea 
of a valley; so that there is no less incongruity 
in our conceiving a God (i.e. a Being who is 
supremely perfect) to Whom existence is lack- 
ing (i.e. in Whom a certain perfection is miss- 
ing), than to tliink of a mountain which is not 
accompanied by a valley,* But we must note 
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that a rompnrison of this kind is not sugciM 
accurate. ^ 

For though yon properly enough compare 
senre with essence., in yovr next step itisneiile, 
existence with essence, nor property with proj. 
erty that you compare, hut exisUmee mth prop, 
ty. Pence it seems that, you either ought 
said that God’s onndpolenec van no moreheo^. 
rated from Ills essence than eon that egualitjjin 
ma.gnitude. of I he angles of a triangle, from 
sence; or at least, that ( lad’s existence can no 
more be separated from His essence thantket- 
istenrefrom the essence of a triangle. Thustaku 
each eonipnrison. •would have proceeded on 
Km'S, and the. truth 'would have been conceded 
not only of (he former but of the. latter, althougi 
this would not be erideiiee that you had esioi). 
lishcd your conclusion that God neccMaiHy ejy 
isis, beeavse neither does the triangle necemrUi 
exist, although Us < sseuee and its existence con- 
not in renliig he .severed, howsoever much (lie 
mind separates them or thinks of them apart, in 
the same way ns the IHviiie essence and existence 
may be thought of separately. 

Next wc must note that you place exiskna 
among the Divine perferiions, without, houm, 
putting it among the perfeelions of a triangle i/r 
of a mourda'in, (hough in exaelly similar fasMm, 
and in its own way, it may he sa,id to be a parfee- 
Hon of each. Bid, sooth to say, exislenrc isaper- 
fection neither in God nor in anything clseiitis 
rather that in the absenee of w/iieh there is no 
perfection. 

This neusl be so if, indeed, that which doesnol 
exist has neither perfection new imperfection, and 
that which exists and has various perjectim, 
does not have its existence as a particular pei^es- 
tion and as one of the number of its pcrfeclim, 
but as that by means of which the. thing iise^ 
equally with Us perfeeliims is in existence, ari 
without which neither can it be sa.id to possess 
perfections, nor can perfections be said to he pos- 
sessed try it. Ilcncc, neither is existence held to ex- 
ist in a tiring in the way that perfeelions do, m 
if the thing lucks existence is it said to he wiper- 
feet (or deprived of a perfection), so much as to 
be nothing. 

Wherefore, as in ennm&rnting the perfcclim 
of a triangle you do not mention existence, nor 
hence conclude that the triangle exists, so, in 
enumerating the perfections of God, you ought 
not to have put existence among them, in order is 
draw the conclusion that God exists, unless you 
wanted to beg the question. 

You say: in everything else I have distin- 
guished existence from essence but not in God. 
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Bvi how, I pray, is the existence of Plato distin- 
gxdshed from the essence of Plato, unless by 
thought? For, supposing noxv that Plato no longer 
exists, where is his essence? Is it not in the same 
way that essence and existence are distingxiished 
by thought in God? 

You xjourself raise the objection: Perhaps, 
just as from my thinldng of a mountain with 
a valley, or of a winged horse, it does not fol- 
low that therefore either the mountain or such 
a horse exists; so from the fact that I think of 
God as existing it does not follow that He ex- 
ists: bxit you go on to argue that a sophism is la- 
tent here. But it would not be difficult to expose 
the fallacy which you have yourself constructed, 
especially by assuming something that is so man- 
ifest a contradiction as that an existing God does 
not exist, and not assuming the same thing 
about man, or horse. 

But if you had drawn a parallel between the 
mountain unth its valley, or the horse with its 
wings, and God as possessing knowledge, power 
and other attributes, then the difficulty would have 
been carried forward and you would have had to 
explain how it is possible for a sloping mountain 
or a winged horse to be thought of without their 
existing, while a God who has knowledge and 
power cannot be conceived of without His exist- 
ence being involved. 

You say: that it is not in your power to 
think of God without existence (that is of a 
supremely perfect Being devoid of a supreme 
perfection") as it is within your power to im- 
agine a horse either with wings or without 
wings.^ But nothing is to he added to this, except 
that, as you are free to think of a horse that does 
not have wings without thinking of its existence, 
that existence which, if added, will be a perfec- 
tion in it due to you; so you are free to think of a 
God that has knowledge, power and the other p&r- 
fections, without thinking of His existence, which, 
if possessed by Him would render His perfection 
complete. Whence, just as from the fact that a 
horse is thought of as possessing the perfection of 
being winged, it is not therefore inferred that it 
has existence, the chief of perfections, through 
your instrwnentality; so neither from the fact 
that God is considered as possessing knowledge 
and other perfections is His existence deduced 
from that: rather it finally remains to be proved. 
Although you say: that existence quite as much 
as other perfections is included in the idea of a 
Being of the highest perfection, you affirm 
what has to he proved, and assume your conclu- 


part, say that in the idea of a perfect Pegasi 
there was contained not only the perfection of h( 
ing wings, hut also that of existing. For as God 
thought to be perfect in every kind of perfectu 
so is Pegasus thought to be perfect in its own kir 
and you can bring forward in criticism nothi 
which cannot, if the parallel between the two 
duly observed, be taken to hold of both alike. 

You say: as in thinking of a triangle it is n 
necessarj’- for me to think that its three angl 
are equal to two right angles, though that 
none the less true, as is afterwards clear wh 
we attend to the matter; so we may inde 
think of the other perfections of God vitho 
thinking of His existence, though that is no 
the less true when we note that it is a perft 
tion. But you see what may be said, viz. that 
that property is discovered afterwards to exist 
the triangle, because a demonstration proves 
so we must employ a demonstration in order 
discover existence in God. Otherwise it mil a 
tainly be easy for me to show that anything is 
anything. 

You say: that when you attribute all perfe 
tions to God, you do not act as if you imagin 
that all quadrilateral figures were inscribed 
the circle; since, as herein you would err, 
and this is borne out by your knowledge th 
the rhombus cannot be inscribed in it, you 
not in the other case go astray, because y 
afterwards find that existence is congrue 
with God.^ But this apparently, is inevitably 
act in the same way; or, if that is not so, y 
must show that existence is not incompatu 
with God, in the same way as you prove that bei 
inscribed in a circle is incompatible with i 
rhombus. 1 pass by your remaining asseriio't 
which are either unexplained or unproved by yt 
or are solved by considerations you have alrea 
adduced as, for example: that nothing can 
conceived, to the essence of which exister 
belongs, save God alone; that we cannot frai 
the thought of two or more such Gods; tl 
such a God has from all eternity existed a 
will continue to all eternity; that you percei 
many other things in God, W'hich can suf 
neither diminution nor change.^ To this 
added the necessity for inspecting these matt 
more nearly and investigating them more d\ 
gently, in order that thmr truth may be revea 
and that they may be acknowledged as certa 
etc. 

You declare, finally, that the certainty a 
truth of all knowledge so depends upon c 
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apprehension of the true God alone, that, if we 
do not possess this, we can have no true cer- 
tainty or knowledge^ You bring forward the 
following example, saying: When I considoi- the 
nature of a triangle, I who have some little 
knowledge of the principles of geometry, recog- 
nise quite clearly that the three angles are 
equal to two right angles; and it is not possible 
for me not to believe this so long as I apply my 
mind to its demonstration. But as soon £is I <li- 
vert my attention from its pi-oof, howsoever 
well I recollect having clearly coiuprohondccl 
it, I may easily come to doubt about its truth, 
if I am ignorant of there being a God. h'or I 
might persuade myself of liaving been so con- 
stituted by nature as sometimes to be deceived 
in those matters which I believe myself to ap- 
prehend with the greatest evidence; eaj)ccially 
when I recollect that I have frequently judged 
matters to be true and certain which otlier rea- 
sons have afterwards impelled me to judge to 
be altogether false. But after I have recognised 
that there is a God becau.se at the .same time I 
have recognised that all things depend iqjon 
Him and that He is not a deceiver, and from 
that I have infeircd, that what I clearly and 
distinctly perceive cannot fail to be true : oven 
though I no longer pay attention to the resuson 
for which I believe that thing to be true: pro- 
vided that I recollect having clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceived it, no contrary reason can bo 
brought fomard which could cause me to 
doubt of its truth. On the contrary I luive a 
true and certain knowledge of it. And this 
same knowledge extend.s likewise to all other 
things which I recollect having formerly dem- 
onstrated, such as the truths of geometry and 
the like, 2 

In reply to this, my good Sir, since I admit 
that you are speaking seriously, there is nothing 
to say, but that it seems that you xoill haue diffi- 
ciAty in getting anyone to believe that you were 
less certain of those geometrical proofs before the 
time when you established by reasoning the above 
conclusion about God, than after you had done so. 
For really those demonstrations seem to have an 
evidence and certainty of such a kind as by them- 
selves to extort our assent to them, and when once 
recognised they do not allow the mind to have any 
further doubt. So true is this that the mind will as 
likely as not bid that evil Genius go to perdition; 
fust as you might have done when you (although 
the existence of God was not yet known) asserted 
with much emphasis that you could not be im- 

iMed. V, p. 95. 
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posed on about that proposition and inference] 
think, hence 1 e.xi.st. May, even, however tnd 
he, as nothing can hr truer, that God exi^ y, 
lie is the A ul/ior of eeerythwg, and thajtlie'ul 
a deceiver, since, nevertheless, these fads seetni 
he less evident than those geometrical proofs (oi 
which the only proof reguired is that manycol 
irovert Clod's existence, 1 1 is creation oftheworU 
and many other truths), while no one denies Ik 
demonsirnlions of (leouietry, is there anyont 
whom you ran persuade that the evidence and» 
tainty of the latter is eounnunieated to them frets 
the former? Jdlreieisr who fancies that Dirmores 
Theodor us, or any similar atheist cannot be rei 
dered eeriain of the truth of those, mathemaliai 
demonstrations? Again, how often among k 
lieners do you emiie across one who, if as/cedwluj 
he is sure- tiuit in a {right-angled) triangk k 
Sf/unre on its hose is equal to the, square on ils 
sides, will reply: “hreause I know that God ex' 
ists, and that God can not deceive, and that He is 
the cause of this fact as likewise, as of all others!’ 
Will he not rather reply: ‘‘been use / know U, mi 
itfuis been shown to me by an iudubilahle, demon- 
straiion’*? How much the more Likely is this kk 
the. reply of Pythagoras, Hlolo, A rcMmedcs, Eu- 
clid, and other iiud/iemutieians, nom of to/ioiii 
seems to bring up the thought of (lod in order to 
be quite eerlaiu of his deuioustrationsl Yet,k- 
caiise you d,o not pledge your wml for otkm, 
hut only for yourself, ami your altitude is also 
pious, there is really no reason for my objecliny 
to it. 

EBLATIVK 'I’O MEDITATION VI 

Of the H'xistenee, of Material Things, and of h 
Real Distinelion Pel ween the Haul and the Boil 
of Man. 

1. In the Hixth Mvditatum 1 do not object k 
what you say at the beginning: that material 
things may exist, in so far svs they are the object 
of pure mathematics;'' since, neverthekss, wo- 
terial things arc the object of mixed, not of pure 
mathematics; and the objcels of pure mathemi- 
ics, e.g. the point, the line, the superficies, ad 
the indivisible things consisting of these ad 
functioning as irulivisible, arc incapable of ac- 
tual existence. I have difficuliy only because kn 
a second time you distinguish imagination from 
intellection. May, 0 Mind, these two appear to 
be the action of one and the same faculty, as toe 
have indicated above; and, if there is any du- 
Unction between them, it does not seem to be more 
than one of greater and less. Consider how tkso 
conclusions may thence he now proved. 

«Med. VI, p. 90. 
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You said above: to imagine is merely to con- 
template the figure or image of something cor- 
poreal. But here you do not deny that to under- 
stand is to contemplate the triangle, the pen- 
tagon, the chiliagon, the myriagon, and the 
other things of this kind, which are the figures of 
corporeal things. You now indeed set up the dis- 
tinction that the imagination involves a certain 
application of the cognitive faculty to a body, 
while intellection does not involve any such 
application or effort. So that, when you simply 
and without trouble perceive the triangle as a 
figure consisting of three angles, you say that 
that is an act of understanding. But when, not 
wdthout some effort on your part, you have 
that figure, as it were, present, and investigate 
it, examine it, and recognise and discern its 
three angles distinctly and severally, then, you 
say, you imagine. And hence, since you mdeed 
perceive without any trouble that the chilia- 
gon is a figure with a thousand angles, but yet 
cannot by application or an effort of attention, 
discover it, and have it, as it were, present be- 
fore you and discern all its angles in^vidually,^ 
but are as confused about it as about the myri- 
agon, or any other figure of this description, 
you therefore deem that you employ Intellec- 
tion in the case of the chiliagon or the myria- 
gon, and not Imagination. 

But, nevertheless,^ there is no reason why you 
should not extend your imagination, as well as 
your intellection, to the chiliagon, as you do to 
the triangle. For you do try to some extent to im- 
agine that figure with its host of angles in some 
fashion, though the number of its angles is so 
great that you cannot conceive it clearly. Besides, 
though you do perceive that a figure of a thousand 
angles is signified by the word chiliagon, that is 
merely the force of the name; for this uill not 
cause you to understand a thousand angles bet- 
ter than you imagine them. 

But we must note that the loss of distinctness 
and increase of confusedness is gradual. For you 
will perceive and imagine (or understand) the 
quadrilateral more confusedly than the triangle, 
yet more distinctly than the pentagon. Again this 
is more confused than the quadrilateral, but more 
distinct than the hexagon, and so on in order, un- 
til you have nothing explicit to put before your- 
self; and because you now are not able to have an 
explicit conception, you make an effort in order 
to omit as much as possible. 

Wherefore, if you indeed uish to call it imagi- 
nation and intellection at the same time, when you 
are aware of the figure distinctly and with some 


sensible effort, but intellection alone, when yoi 
view it confusedly rnerely and ulthout or with bw 
slight effort, yoxi have my consent. But that wil 
furnish no reason why you should set up mort 
than one type of internal cognition, since it ii 
accidental only whether you contemplate a figure 
in ways that differ in terms of ynore and less, dis- 
tinct or confused, attentiveness or carelessness 
Assuredly, when we wish to run over the hepta- 
gon, the octagon, and the other figures up to tin 
chiliagon, or the myriagon, and continuously 
and all through attend to the greater or less degree 
of distinctness or remissness of attention, shah 
we be able to say where or in what figure imagina- 
tion ceases and intellection alone remains? Doei 
it not rather turn out to be the case that there is c 
continuous scale and progression in one sort oj 
knowledge, the distinctness and toil of which de- 
creases continuously and insensibly, while ik 
confusedness and effortlessness increases? Inde- 
pendently of this, note that you depreciate intel- 
lection, while lauding imagination. For do yoi 
not merely heap scorn on the former in allotting 
to it remissness and confusion, but commend thi 
latter, in ascribing to it diligent care and per 
spiciiityf 

Afterwards you assert: that the power of im 
agination in so far as it is distinguished froir 
the power of understanding is not a necessarj 
part of your essence.® But how can that be, % 
they are one and the same power, the functions o, 
which differ merely in respect of greater and less) 

You add: that the mind, in imagining, turm 
towards the body, but, in its intellectual ac 
tivity, turns towards itself or the idea it pos 
Besses. But what if the mind is unable to tun 
towards itself or towards any idea without at th 
same time turning itself towards something car 
poreal, or lepresented by a corporeal idea? Fo. 
indeed the triangle, the pentagon, the chiliagon 
the myriagon and the other figures or their idea 
are altogether corporeal, and the mind cannot ii 
its intellectual activity attend to them except a 
to something corporeal or similar to the corporeal 
In so far as the ideas of things reputed to be im 
material are concerned, such as the idea of Goo 
of an Angel, or of the human soul or mind, it i 
certain also that the ideas we do possess aboi 
these things are either corporeal or after the fash 
ion of the corporeal, and drawn from the huma. 
farm and, at other times, from the most subtle, th 
simplest and most imperceptible objects such a 
air or ether, as we mentioned above. Moreove 
your statement, that it is only with the profc 
ability that you conjecture that any body es 
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ists, cannot he uttered hy you seriously, and hence 
need cause us no delay. 

2. Next you have a discussion about Sense, and 
first you very rightly make an enumeration of 
those matters which had become known to you by 
means of the senses and had been believed by you 
to be true, taking nature alone ns your judge and 
guide. Immediately afterwards you relate the ex- 
periences, which so shook the beliefs you had de- 
rived from your senses, as to drive you to that po- 
sition at which we found you in the First Medi- 
tation. 

At this point I have no desire to begin a con- 
troversy about the trustworthiness of the senses; 
for, if there is deception or falsity, it is not in 
sense, which is merely passive and has to do only 
with things that appear and must appear in the 
way they do owing to their own. appropriate 
causes; it resides in the judgment or in the mind, 
which does not act uith sujjicient circumspection, 
and does not notice that things at a distance, ow- 
ing to this and that cause appear more confused 
and smaller than they really are when they are 
near at hand, and so in other cases. Nevertheless, 
wherever deception does occur, we must not deny 
that some error exists; only the difficulty is, wheth- 
er the error is always such that we can never he 
sure of the truth in the case of anything perceived 
hy the senses. 

But there is really no need to search for obvi- 
ous examples. To take only the instances which 
you adduce, or rather cite as objections, I mainn 
tain that in these cases the truth of our belief 
seems to be amply confirmed; when we behold a 
toioer close at hand and touch it we are sure that 
it is square, though, when further ofi, we had oc- 
casion to pronounce it to be round, or at least 
were able to doubt whether it was round or square 
or of some other figure. 

Similarly, that feeling of pain, which appears 
still to exist in the foot or in the hand after these 
members have been cut off, may on occasion 
cause deception in those indeed who have had 
these limbs cut off; and that is because the sen- 
sorial spirits have been accustomed to pass down- 
wards into them and express sensation in them. 
Nevertheless those who are whole are so certain that 
they feel the pain in the foot or in the hand which 
they see pricked, that they cannot doubt about it. 

Similarly also, since we wake and dream alter- 
nately as long as we are alive, deception may oc- 
cur owing to a dream, because things appear in 
the dream to he present which are not present. 
Nevertheless, neither do we always dream, nor, 
when we are really awake, can we doubt whether 
we are awake or dreaming. 


So, too, since irc can think that we are of a na 
ture exposed to deceptions, even in things tL 
seem most sure, ivc none the less think that wear 
naturally capable of apprehending truth. An] 
just as we sometimes err, as when we do not de 
tect a sophism, or when wc look at a stick phng^ 
to half its length in water, so also we somethu 
apprehend the truth, as in a geometrical demrnu 
siration, or when the slick is taken out of 
■ivaln, the cirnimstances briny such that in nd. 
ther of these cases can we doubt at nil about tk 
truth. And just as in other cases we may be k 
doubt, so at least in this case no doubt is per. 
miiied, nantely that these things appear astlieij 
do; indeed it cannot he other than absolutely 
that such things appear. 

Morcovn', as to the fact that reason counsels n 
not k) believe mveh to which wc arc impelled hy 
nature, it cannot at least remove the truth oftkl 
which appears— of the phnwnienon. Yet tJiert 
is no need, for us hero to discuss the question 
whcUnr reason conjiicts with sensuous impuklm 
and o^rposes it mcrvlg as the right harul opposes 
the left when holding it up as it droops from 
weariness, or whether their opposition is cf m- 
other sort. 

3. You next address yourself to your purpose, 
but in alight and, as it were, skirmishing fashwii 
For you proceed to say: Bui now iliiit I begin to 
be bettor acc|uit.intccl wit.h myHolf luul with the 
author of my boing;, I do tiot in truth think 
that I should rnshly admit all the matters 
which my senses seem to biaeh mo; neither, on 
the other hand, do I think tliat 1 sliould doubt 
them alld Quite right: though doubtless you hai 
thought the very same thing already. 

The next passage is: And fii’st t)l‘ all, because 
I know that idl tlio thintrs wliirdi I apprehend 
clearly and distinctly can be ei’catod by God 
as I apprehend tliein, it sullices that I am able 
to apprehend one thing apart from another 
clearly and distinctly in order to be certain 
that the one is different from the other, since 
they may be made to exist in isolation by God 
at least; and it does not ma,tt(U’ by what power 
their separation is made, in order to compel me 
to judge them to be tlilTcrcnt.® In reply to this 
there is nothing to be said, save that you employ 
what is obscure to demonstrate something that is 
clear, not that / allege that there is any obscurily 
in the inference. J do not raise a difficulty indeed 
aho%it the fact that you should previously haw 
proved that God exists, nor, as to the matters k 
which His power extends, about the proof that He 
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can effect what even you are able to comprehend. 
I should ask merely whether you clearly and dis- 
tinctly apprehend in a triangle that property, 
that the greater side subtends the greater 
angle, separately from that other, according to 
which the three angles taken together are held 
to be equal to two right angles. Do you admit 
that God can therefore separate and isolate the 
latter property from the farmer, so that the tri- 
angle possesses the one and not the other, or that 
the latter also may he disjoined from the triangle? 

But, not to delay you here, inasmuch as this 
separation is but little to the point, you add: And 
hence from this very thing, because I know 
that I exist, and that meanwhile I do not re- 
mark that any other thing pertains to my na- 
ture or essence, excepting this alone, that I am 
a thinking thing, I rightly conclude that my 
essence consists solely in the fact that I am a 
thinking thing. Here I should arrest your prog- 
ress; but either it is enough to repeat what 1 said 
in connection with the second Meditation, or we 
must await your inference. 

For finally you say: And although possibly 
(or rather certainly, as I shall say in a moment) 
I possess a body wth which I am very inti- 
mately conjoined, yet because on the one side 
I have a clear and distinct idea of myself, in- 
asmuch as I am only a thinking and not an ex- 
tended thing, and on the other I possess a dis- 
tinct idea of body, inasmuch as it is only an 
extended and not a thinking thing; it is certain 
that I am really distinct from my body, and 
can exist without it. 

So this was your objective, was it? Hence, 
since the whole of the difficulty hinges on this, 
we must halt awhile, in order to see how you 
manage to make this position good. The prin- 
cipal matter here in question is the distinction 
between you and body. But what body do you 
here mean? Plainly this solid body composed of 
members, the body to which, without doubt, the 
following words refer: I possess a body connect- 
ed with myself and it is certain that I am dis- 
tinct from my body, etc. 

But now, 0 Mind, there is no difficulty about 
this body. There would be a difficulty, if with the 
greater part of philosophers 1 were to object that 
you were the realisation, the perfection, the ac- 
tivity, the form, the appearance, or, to use, a 
popular fashion of speech, a mode of the body. 
They, forsooth, do not acknowledge that you are 
more distinct and separable from your body than 
figure, or any other mode. This, too, they main- 
tain. whether vou are the entire soul, or are be- 


tential intellect, or passive intellect, as they style 
it. But it pleases me to deal someu'hat liberally 
with you and consider you as though you were the 
vovs TToipTLKos, the active intellect, nay, even as 
Xwipiaros, i.e. capable of separate existence, 
though separable in another sense than they 
imagined. 

For since those philosophers assigned it to all 
men (if not rather to all things) as something com- 
mon to them and as being the source of intellec- 
tual activity on the part of the potential intellect, 
exactly in the same way and with the same neces- 
sity as light supplies the eije ivith the opportunity 
of seeing (whence they were wont to compare it to 
the light of the sun, and hence to regard it as 
coming from without), I myself rather consider 
you (as you also are quite willing I should) as a 
certain special intellect exercising domination in 
the body. 

Moreover, I repeat that the difficulty is not as 
to whether you are separable or not from this body 
(whence, shortly before, 1 hinted that it was not 
necessary to recur to the power of God in order to 
secure the separability of those things which you 
apprehend as separate), but from the body which 
you yourself are: seeing that possibly you really 
are a subtle body diffused within that solid one, 
or occupying some seat within it. But you have 
rwt yet convinced us that you are anything abso- 
lutely incorporeal. Likewise, though in the second 
Meditation you proclaimed that you are not a 
wind, nor a fii-e, nor a vapour, nor a breath, 
do be advised of the warning I give you, that the 
statement thus announced has not been proved. 

You said that you did not at that point dis- 
pute about those matters, but you have not sub- 
sequently discussed them, nor have you in any 
way proved that you are not a body of this kind. 
I had hoped that here you would make the matter 
good; but if you do discuss anything, if you do 
prove anything, your discussion and proof mere- 
ly show that you are not the solid body, about 
which, as I have already said, there is no diffi- 
culty. 

4. But, you say, I have on the one hand a 
clear and distinct idea of myself, in so far as I 
am merely a thinking thing and not extended, 
and on the other a distinct idea of body, in so 
far as it is an extended thing, but not one that 
thinks. Firstly, however, in so far as the idea of 
body is concerned, there appears to be no need for 
spending much pains over it. For, if you indeed 
make this pronouncement about the idea of body 
universally, we must repeat our previous objec- 
tion, namely that you have to prove that it is in- 
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of thinJdng. Thus it would he a hogging of the 
question when the jnvhlem was raised hy yon ;us 
to whether you are a subtle body or not, in a 
umy that implied that thought is incompalihle 
with body. 

But since you mahe that assertion and cer- 
tainly treat only of that solid body, from, -wleieh 
yon maintain that you are separable and dislinet, 
I do not on that aecount so much deny that yau 
have an idea of yourself, as maintain that you 
could not possess it if you were really an uner- 
tended thing. For, I ask you, how do you thinlc 
that you, an unextended subject, eoidd reeewe. in- 
to yourself the semblance or idea of a body which 
is extended? For, if such a. semblance jyi'oceexls 
from the body, it is certainly corporeal and has 
parts outside of other parts, and conseqvenlly is 
corporeal. Or alternatively, whether or not its im- 
pression is due to some other source, since neces- 
sarily it always rep^'esents an extended body, it 
must still hare parts and, consequently, be ex- 
tended. Otherwise, if it has no parts, how udlL it 
represent parts? If it has no extension how will it 
represent extension? If devoid of figure, how rep- 
resent an object possessing figure? If it has no 
position, how can it represent a thing which has 
upper and lower, right and left, and intermediate 
parts? If uiihout variation, how represent the 
various colours, etc.? Therefore an idea appears 
not to lack extension utterly. But unless it is de- 
void of extension how can yeni, if unextemkd, he 
its subject? IIow will you unite it to you? Ilmv 
lay hold of it? How will you be able to feel it 
gradually fade and finally vanish away? 

Next, relatively to your idea of yourself noth- 
ing is to be added to what has been already said, 
and especially in the second Meditation. For 
thence it is proved that, far from having a clear 
and distinct idea of yourself, you seem to be 
wholly without one. This is because, even though 
you recognise that you think, you do not know of 
what nature you, who think, are. Hence, since 
this operation alone is known to you, the chief 
matter is, nevertheless, hidden from you, namely, 
the substance which so operates. This brings up 
tlie comparison in which you may be likened to a 
blind man, who, on feeling heat, and being told 
that it proceeds from the sun, should think that he 
has a clear and distinct idea of the sun, inasmuch 
as, if anyone ask him what the sun is, he can re- 
ply: it is something which produces heat. 

But, you will say, 1 here add not only that I 
am a thinking thing, but that lama, thing which 
is not extended. But not to mention that this is 
asserted without proof, since it is still in question, 
1 ask firstly: for all that, have you a clear and dis- 


tinct idea nf yoi(r.Hf? You .say that you atm 
extended: hid in so doing you say w/ta{ - 
not, not wind, you are. I n order to hnveackvxi^ 
dislinet idea, or, what is the. mute thing, 
and genuine idea nf anything, is it not 7iecesm 
to know the Ihiny H.mlf positively, andsotosjuJ 
affirmaUvely, or does it sulliee to knowthatH^ 
not any other thing? Would it not thenheaik 
and distinet idea of litarphalus, if onekmetj 
him that he was not a Jty‘? 

Bid, not to urge this, my question is ratk’ 
are yon not an e.ctended Ihvny, or nreyoumtil. 
ftwed tfmmglioid, the body'? I eannot le.lhvhatpi 
nnll reply; for, though from the outset 1 recoj. 
nised that you e.eisied only in the. brain,Ifmii 
that belief rather by eonjeelurc than by dtrfl:||} 
folUrinng yintr opinion. I derived my mjedm 
from the statement whieli ensues, in which yu 
assirl, tliat you aix; not alTecUid by all parted 
the body, but only by the brain, or evenbj 
one of its sinalh'-st ])!irts.' Hid. I was not quilt 
certain whcUicr yon were found l/urefore ordyk 
the brain or in a part of it, since you inightk 
foiend in the whole body, but be aeted onatonli 
one part. Thus it would be. aeeordmg to thep^ 
idnr htiief, which takes the soul to be dijfmi 
throughoal the entire body, while yet it is in (k 
&ye alone that it has vision. 

Similarly, the following coords moved one to 
doubt: “and, altliougb tlu! whole mind scerasto 
be united to tlui wliole body,"'* etc. Vouindeii 
do not there assert that you are united with ftt 
whole of the body, but you do not deny it. Him- 
soever it be, leith your leave let me eormdet p 
firsHy as diffused throughout the whole body. 
Whether you are the same as the. soul, or som- 
thing diverse from it, I ask yon, 0 nnextendd 
thing, what you are that arc spread from head to 
heel, or that ao'c coextensive with the body, that 
have a like number of parts corresponding ioife 
park? Will you say that you are therefore um- 
tended, because yo7i are a whole in a whole, and 
are wholly in every part? I pray you tell me, i| 
you maintain this, hoiv you conceive it. Cana 
single thing thus he at the same time wholly in 
several parts'? Faith assures us of this in the case 
of the sacred mystery {of the Bucharist).^ Bui tk 
qv.estion here is relative to you, a natural object, 
and is indeed one relative to our natural ligk. 
Can we grasp how there can be a plurdiiy of 
places without there being a plurality of object 
located in them? Is not a hundred more than one? 
Likewise, if a thing is wholly in one place, conti 
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he in others, unless it is itself outside itself, as 
place is outside placef Say what you will, it will 
at least be obscure and uncertain whether you are 
wholly in any part and not rather in the various 
parts of the body by means of your several parts. 
And since it is much more evident that nothing 
can exist as a whole in different places, it will 
turn out to be still more clear that you are not 
wholly in the single parts of your body but merely 
in the whole as a whole, and that you are so by 
means of your parts diffused through the whole, 
and consequently that you have extension. 

Secondly, let us suppose that you are in the 
brain alone, or merely in some minute pari of it. 
You perceive that the same thing is clearly an ob- 
jection, since, however small that part be, it is 
nevertheless extended, and you are coextensive 
with it, and consequently are extended and have 
particular parts corresponding to its particular 
parts. Will you say that you take that part of the 
brain to be a point? That is surely incredible, but 
suppose it is a point. If it is indeed something 
Physical, the same difficulty remains, because 
such a point is extended and is certainly ml de- 
void of parts. If it is a Mathematical point you 
know that it is given only by the imagination. 
But let it be given or let rather us feign that in the 
brain there is given a Mathematical point, to 
which you are united, and in which you exist. 
Now, see how useless a fiction this will turn out 
to be. For, if it is to be assumed, we must feign it 
to exist in such a way that you are at the meeting 
place of the nerves by which all the regions in- 
formed by the soul transmit to the brain the ideas 
or semblances of the things perceived by the 
senses. But firstly, the nerves do not all meet at 
one point, whether for the reaeon that, as the 
brain is continued into the spinal marrow, many 
nerves all over the back pass into that, or because 
those which extend to the middle of the head are 
not found to terminate in the same part of the 
brain. But let us assume that they all do meet; 
none the less they cannot all unite in a mathe- 
matical point, since they are bodies, not mathe- 
matical lines, and so able to meet in a mathe- 
matical point. And supposing we grant that they 
do so unite, it will be impossible for the spirits 
which pass through these to pass out of the nerves 
or to enter them, as being bodies; since body can- 
not be in or pass through what is not a place, as 
the mathematical point is. But though we shoidd 
allow that the animal spirits do exist in or pass 
through what is not a place, nevertheless you, ex- 
isting as you do in a point, in which there are 

iThe “animal spirits” correspond to the “ner- 
vous impulses” of modem psychology. 


neither right hand parts nor left hand, neither 
higher nor lower, nor anything similar, cannot 
judge as to whence they come nor what they report. 

Moreover, I say the same thing of those spirits 
which you must transmit in order to have feeling 
or to report tidings, and in order to move. I omit 
that we cannot grasp how you impress a motion 
upon them, you who are yourself in a point, un- 
less you are really a body, or unless you have a 
body by which you are in contact uith them and 
at the same time propel them. For, if you say that 
they are moved by themselves, and that you only 
direct their motion, remember that you some- 
where else denied that the body is moved by 
itself so that we must thence infer that you are 
the cause of that movement. Next, explain to us 
how such a direction can take place without some 
effort and so some motion on your part? How can 
there be effort directed towards anything, and mo- 
tion on its pari, without mutual contact of what 
moves and what is moved? How can there be con- 
tact apart from body, when (as is so clear to the 
natural light) 

Apart from body, naught touches 
or is touched?® 

Yet why do I delay here when it is on you that 
the onus rests of proving that you are unextended 
and hence incorporeal? But neither do I think 
that you will find an argument in the fact that 
man is popularly said to emsist of soul and body, 
inferring that if one part is said to be body, Vie 
other must be declared not to be body. For, if you 
did so, you would give us an opportunity of 
drawing the distinction in such a way that man 
should he held to consist of a double body, viz. the 
solid one and the subtle one; and according to 
this scheme while the former retained the name 
body, the common term, the other would he given 
the name soul. I pass by the fact that the same 
thing would be said about the other animals, to 
which you have not granted a mind similar to 
your own; lucky they, if by your sanction they 
possess even o soull Hence, therefore, when you 
conclude that you are certain that you are 
really distinct from your body, you see that that 
would be admitted, but that it would not therefore 
be conceded that you were incorporeal, and not 
rather a species of very subtle body distinct from 
your grosser body. 

You add that hence you can exist apart from 
it.* But after being conceded the point that you 

^Med. II, p. 78. 

misquotation of Lucretius {On the Nature 
of Things, I, 305). 

*Med. VI, p. 98. 
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can exist apart from that grosser body in the same 
way as an odoriferom vapour does wlnle passing 
’out of an apple and dispersing into the air, what 
do you think you have gainedf Something more 
certainly than the above mentioned Philosophers^ 
wish to prove, who believe that you wholly perish 
at death itself; being as it were like a figure which 
on the alteration of the superficies so disappears, 
that it may be said to be non-existent or wholly 
nothing. Indeed, since you were something cor- 
poreal as well, or a fine substance, you will not 
be said to vanish wholly at death, or wholly to 
pass into nothing, hut to exist by means of your 
dispersed parts, howsoever much, on account of 
being thus drawn asunder, you are not likely to 
think any more, and will be said to be neither a 
thinking thing, nor a mind, nor a soul. Yet, all 
these objections I bring, not in order to cast doubt 
on the conclusion you intend to prove, but merely 
by way of expressing my disagreement as to the 
cogency of the argument set forth by you. 

5. In connection with this, you interpose sev- 
eral tilings lending to the same conclusion, on all 
of which we need ‘not insist. One thing I note, and 
that is that you say that nature teaches you by 
the sensation of pain, hunger, thirst, etc., that 
you are not lodged in the body as a sailor in a 
ship, but that you are very closely united with 
it and, so to speak, intermingled with it so as 
to compose one whole along with it. For if that 
were not the case, you say, “when my body is 
hurt, I who am merely a thinking thing would 
not feel pain, but should perceive the wound 
with the mere undei-standing, just as the sailor 
perceives by sight when something is damaged 
in his vessel, and when my body has need of 
food or drink, I should clearly understand this 
fact, and not have the confused feelings of 
hunger and thirst. For all these sensations of 
hunger, thirst, pain, etc. are in truth none 
other than certain confused modes of thought 
which are produced by the union and apparent 
intermingling of mind and body.’'^ 

This is indeed quite right; but it still remains 
to be explained, how that union and apparent in- 
termingling, or confusion, can be found in you, 
if you are incorporeal, unextended and indivisu- 
ble. For if you are not greater than a point, how 
can you be united unth the entire body, which is 
of such great magnitude^ How, at least, can you 
be united with the brain, or some minute part in 
it, which (as has been said) must yet have some 
magnitude or extension, however small it bet If 
you are wholly without parts, how can you mix or 

^Cf. above, Obj. v, p. 198. 

“Med. VI, p. 99. 
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appear to mix with its minute subdivisions? i? 
there is no muiuru unless each of the things tot 
mixed has parts that cun mix with one anotki 
Further, if you are discrete, how could youheii 
voiced with and form oue thing along wUhnmik 
itself? Again since eonjuuefion or union exists 
between certain parts, ought there not to beards, 
tion of similarity between parts of this sort? Bu 
what must the union of Ihe corporeal unththin. 
corporeal be thought to be? Da wc conceive hoii 
stone and air are fused together, as in -pun^ 
Slone, so as to become a fu.siou of -uniform charat. 
ierf Yet the similarity between stone and air 
which itself is also a. body, is greater than tliatk- 
iween body a-ml .soul, or a wholly incorporssl 
mind. Further, ought not that union to take plant 
by menus of the closest contact? But how, as I 
said before, can that take ‘place, apart from hod-gl 
How 'will that -which is corporeal snze upontkal 
which is incorporeal, so to hold it conjoined sdSt 
itself, or ho'w will the incorporeal grasp the cor- 
poreal, so as reciprocally to keep it hound to it- 
self, if in ‘it, the incorporeal, there is notMni 
which it can use to grasp the other, or by lohidil 
can be gras-ped. 

Hence, since -yo-ii admit that you feel pain, 1 
ask you how yo'u think that you, if you are incor- 
poreal and uncximded, arc ca-pable of experknt- 
ing the sensnlio'n of -pain. Thus the affectimpak 
can only be understood as arising from some pull- 
ing asunder of bodily -parts when something in- 
terferes and annuls thoir continuity. For exampk, 
a state of pain is an unnatural state, but hm can 
that be in an 'unnatural state or be affected cm 
trary to nature, which by nature, is of one sort, 
sample, ind-imsible and imm-utahlef Again, si-m 
pain is either alteration, or cannot occur ijoitiml 
it, how can that be altered, which, being more de- 
void of parts than a point, cannot be altered nor 
can cease to be just as it is, unless it turns ink 
nothin,gf I add also; since pain comes from tk 
foot, the arm, and from other regions at the same 
time, ought there not to be in you various parts, k 
which you receive it in various ways, in order nd 
to be confused and to regard it as being the pak 
of nicely one part. But, in a word, the generi 
difiicuUy always remains, viz. how the corpored 
can have anything in common with the irm- 
poreal, or what relationship may be establiski 
between the one and the other. 

6. 1 pass by the other passages in which, in a 
very copious and neat argument, you strive to 
show that something else is in existence besides 
yourself and God. For you deduce the comlusm 
that your body and its corporeal faculties exist; 
and likewise other bodies which despatch ink 
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your senses and into yourself the semblances of 
themselves, and produce the experiences of pleas- 
ure and pain, which beget in you desire and 
aversion. 

And from this you at length derive the follow- 
ing conclusion, which is, as it were, the fruit of 
your reasoning, in order that since all the sen- 
sations relative to the things which have to do 
with the welfare of the body more frequently 
indicate to you truth than falsehood, you may 
thence infer that you ought no longer to fear 
that falsity may be found in matters every day 
represented to you by the sensesJ You say the 
same, consequently, about dreams, for since they 
are not connected with the whole of our ac- 
tions and course of life in the same way as 
what we experience when awake, you thence 
establish the conclusion that real things are pre- 
sented to you, not in sleep, but when you are 
awake.® Hence, you say next, since God is not a 
deceiver, it follows that you are not deceived 
in such matters. This is an extremely pious 
statement; and so, too, you are assuredly quite in 
the right when you finally conclude: that the life 
of man is subject to error, and that we must 
acknowledge the infirmity of our nature. 

These, my good Sir, are the observations that 

iMed. VI, p. 103. 

®Cf. p. 103. 


occurred to me in connection with your 'Medita- 
tions. 1 repeat that you ought not to give yourself 
any thought about them, since mu mdamerit'4 &fio^ 
of such moment as to deserve to have any weight 
with you. For as, when some food is pleasant to 
my palate, I do not defend my taste, which I see 
is offensive to others, as being more perfect than 
anyone elsFs: so, when my mind welcomes an 
opinion which does not please others, I am far 
from holding that I have hit upon the truer theory. 
I think that the truth is rather this — that each en- 
joys his own opinion; and I hold that it is almost 
as unjust to wish everyone to have the same belief, 
as to want all people to he alike in the sense of 
taste. I say so, in order that you may hold your- 
self free to dismiss everything that I have said as 
not worth a straw, and to omit it altogether. It 
will be enough if you acknowledge my strong 
affection for you, and do not esteem as nought my 
admiration for your personal worth. Perhaps 
some matter has been advanced somewhat incon- 
siderately, as is only too likely to happen when 
one is expressing dissent. Any such passage 
which may occur I wholly disavow and sacrifice; 
pray blot it out, and be assured, that I have de- 
sired nothing more than to deserve well of you and 
to keep my friendship with you quite intact. 

With kind regards, 

Paris, 16th May, 1641 • 


REPLY TO 

THE FIFTH SET OF OBJECTIONS 


Sib, 

The essay in which you criticize my medi- 
tations is exceedingly well-written and care- 
fully executed, and to me it appears that it will 
do much to set them in a clear light. Conse- 
quently I consider that I am greatly beholden 
to you for writing it, as well as to the Rev. 
Father Mersenne for inciting you to do so. 
Our friend, who is such an eager enquirer into 
all things, and who more especially promotes 
unweariedly everything that tends to the glory 
of God, knows that the best way of determin- 
ing whether my arguments are to be treated as 
accurate demonstrations, is that some men of 
outstanding eminence in scholarship and abili- 
ty, should subject them to a rigorous criticism, 
so as finally to make trial of my powers of giv- 
ing a satisfactory answer to their objections. 
This is why he has challenged so many to at- 


tempt the task, and has prevailed upon some 
to do so, among whom I am glad to see you. 
For, though in order to refute my opinions you 
have not so much employed philosophical rea- 
soning as made use of certain oratorical de- 
vices so as to elude my argument, this is in it- 
self a matter of gratification to me, since I shall 
for this reason infer that it will not be easy to 
bring up in opposition to me arguments w'hich 
differ from those which you have read in the 
preceding criticisms urged by other people. 
Further, if such had existed, they would not 
have escaped your penetration and industry, 
and I hold that here your only purpose has 
been to bring to my notice those conceptions 
which might be used to avoid the force of my 
arguments by those whose minds are so im- 
mersed in matters of sense as to shrink from all 
metaphysical reflections, and that you thus 
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gave me an opportunity for meeting these. 
Wherefore here I shall reply to you not as a 
keen-eyed philosopher, but as to one of these 
fleshly individuals whom you impersonate. 

OF THE OBJECTIONS URGED 

AGAINST THE FIRST MEDITATION 

You say that you approve of my determinaiion 
to rid my mind of prejudices, especially since no 
one can pertend that there is any fault to find 
with this: but you would prefer me to proceed 
simply and vnth few words, ^ i.e. to carry out my 
resolve only in a perfunctory manner. This is 
forsooth to assume that it is very easy for ail 
to free themselves from the errors in which, 
since infancy, they have been steeped, and 
that too much care may be employed in carry- 
ing this out, a contention which no one main- 
tains. I suppose you wished to show that many 
men, though verbally admitting that preju- 
dices should be avoided, nevertheless com- 
pletely fail to avoid them, because they expend 
no toil and pains upon the attempt, and never 
think that anything which they have once ad- 
mitted to be true should be regarded as a prej- 
udice. You certainly play the r6lc of such peo- 
ple excellently here, and omit none of their 
possible arguments, but there is nothing in 
this action which seems to suggest the Philoso- 
pher. For when you say that there is no need 
to imagine that God is a deceiver or that we are 
dreaming, or anything of the kind, a Philoso- 
pher would have considered that there was 
some necessity for showing the reason why 
such matters could not be considered as doubt- 
ful, or if he had no reason, as in truth there is 
none, he would not have made the said asser- 
tion. Neither would he have added that in this 
place it was sufficient to plead the obscurity cf the 
human mind or the feebleness of our nature. The 
elimination of our errors is in no way furthered 
by alleging that we err owing to the dimness of 
our thought or the feebleness of our nature; for 
that is the same as merely saying that we err 
because we are exposed to errors, and clearly it 
is more useful to attend, as I have done, to all 
those cases in which error may chance to arise, 
lest we readily give the error our assent. Like- 
wise a Philosopher would not have said that I, 
in considering ev&rything doub^ul as false, did 
not so much dismiss an old prejudice as take up 
with a new one; or he would first have tried to 
show that out of this supposition there arose 
some danger of d''3eption. But you, on the 
contrary, shortly afterwards affirm that I can- 

^Cf. above Objections v, p. 171. 
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not force myself to treat as doubtful or false (h 
things that J supposed to be false, i.e. that I cannot 
adopt the prejudice which you feared I migu 
adoi)t. This would cause no more surprise 
Philosopher than that at some time a sticl 
which has been straightened out should be 
similarly bent back again into the opposite 
i.e. crooked, shape. For ho knows that falsities 
are often assumed instead of truths for the 
purpose of throwing light on the truth: forex- 
ample, Astronniners imagine the existence q( 
the equator, the zodiac, and other circles in the 
heaven, while Oconietricians attach new lines 
to given figures, and Philosophers frequently 
act in similar fashion. Hut the man who de- 
scribes this as having recourse to an artifice 
eagerness for verbal trickery, and seeking m- 
sions, and declai-es that it is unworthy of ‘philo- 
sophical candour and the love of truth, inanifeste 
that he n,t least has no tlesirc to mjilce use of 
philosoi)hical candour or to employ any argu- 
ment other than ibetorical humbug. 

CONCERNING 'ITIE OBJECTIONS 

TO TIM*] SECOND MEDITATION 

1. Hero you proceed to employ rhetorical 
wiles in place of nxisouing; for you pretend 
that I speak in jest when I am (piite serious, 
and take as serious, and as utt(u-c(l and asserted 
os true, what 1 i)ropouuded only as a question 
and as arising out of eonunon o])inion for the 
purpose of otKiuiring further into it. My state- 
ment that the entire testimony of the senses mU 
be considered to be uncertain, nay, even false, is 
quite serious and so neca^ssary for the com- 
prehension of my meditations, that ho who will 
not or c.annot admit that, is unfit to urge any 
objection to them that merits a reply. But we 
must note the distinction emphasized by mein 
various passages, between the practical activi- 
ties of our life and an crwiuiiy into truth; for, 
when it is a case of regulating our life, it would 
assuredly be stupid not to trust the senses, and 
those sceptics were quite ridicuilous who so 
neglected human affairs that they had to be 
preserved by their fi'iends from tumbling down 
precipices. It was for this reason that some- 
where I announced that no one in his sound 
mind seriously doubted about such mailers'? but 
when we raise an eiujuiry into what is the 
surest knowledge which the human mind can 
obtain, it is clearly unrcasonablo to refuse to 
treat them as doubtful, nay even to reject 
them as false, so as to allow us to become aware 
that certain other things, which (jannot be thus 

^Meditations, Synopsis, p. 74. 
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rejected, are for this very reason more certain, 
pnH in actual truth better known by us. 

Moreover, you do not accept in good faith 
and as seriously meant, my statement that I 
did not yet sufficiently understand who the 
thinker was, though I had explained that very 
assertion. You also fail to allow my statement 
that I did not doubt about that in which the 
nature of the body consisted, and had assigned 
no power of self-movement to it, and had im- 
agined myself to be a soul after the fashion of 
wind or flame or something of the kind, asser- 
tions that I then made, deriving them from 
common opinion, only in order that I might 
show them to be false in their appropriate place. 

What warrant have you for saying that 
nutrition, motion, feeling etc. are r^erred by me 
to the soul, in order that you may immediately 
add: I grant this, but what becomes of the dis- 
tinction you draw between the soul and the bodyP 
The fact is, that shortly before, I, in express 
terms, referred nutrition to the body alone, 
while motion and sensibility I refer for the 
most part also to the body, and ascribe noth- 
ing that belongs to them to the soul, save only 
as much as consists in thinking. 

Next, what grounds have you for saying 
that there was no need of such an elaborate mech- 
anism in order to prove that I exist?^ Really 
these very words of yours give me the best 
grounds for believing that my labours have 
not yet been sufficiently great, since I have as 
yet failed to make you imderstand the matter 
rightly. When you say that I could have in- 
ferred the same conclusion from any of my other 
actions, you wander far from the truth, be- 
cause there is none of my activities of which I 
am wholly certain (in the sense of having 
metaphysical certitude, which alone is here in- 
volved), save thinking alone. For example you 
have no right to make the inference: I walk, 
hence I exist, except in so far as our awareness 
of walking is a thought; it is of this alone that 
the inference holds good, not of the motion of 
the body, which sometimes does not exist, as 
in dreams, when nevertheless I appear to walk. 
Hence from the fact that I think that I walk I 
can very well infer the existence of the mind 
which so thinks, but not that of the body 
which walks. So it is also in all other cases. 

2. Next, with a not infelicitous comedy, you 
proceed to question me, no longer as a com- 
plete man, but as a soul in separation from the 
bo^; find in so domg you seem to re m ind me 

^Cf. above, Obj. v, p. 172. 

®Cf. above, p. 172. 


that these objections proceed not from the 
mind of an acute philosopher but from the 
flesh alone. I ask j’ou therefore, 0 flesh, or 
whatever the name be by which you prefer to 
be known, have you so little intercourse with 
the mind, that ymu have not been able to note 
when I corrected that popular notion, by 
which it is imagined that that which thinks is 
like wind or some similar body? I corrected it 
then, surely, when I showed that it could be 
supposed that no wind or other body existed, 
and that nevertheless everything by means of 
which I recognize myself as a t hink ing being 
remains. Hence your subsequent questions as 
to why 1 cannot therefore be still a wind, and why 
1 cannot occupy space, and why I cannot he sub- 
ject to many motions,^ etc., are so devoid of 
sense as to require no reply. 

3. The next objections have no more force; 
— if I am a sort of attenuated body, why can I 
not be nourished,^ and the rest. I deny that I am 
a body. Also, once and for all, to bring the 
matter to completeness, since you almost al- 
ways employ the same style, and do not attack 
my arguments but disingenuously suppress 
them, as if they were of no account, or quote 
them only imperfectly and in a mutflated 
form, and thus bring together a number of 
difficulties which would in a popular way and 
by unskilled persons be urged agamst my con- 
clusions, or others akin to them or even unlike 
them, difficulties which either are irrelevant, 
or have been refuted or solved by me in their 
appropriate places; since this is, so I declare 
that it is not worth while replying to each 
single question, for I should have to repeat a 
hxmdred times what I have already written. I 
labnll only deal shortly with those which seem 
likely to cause difficulty to readers not wholly 
incompetent. As for those who look not so 
much to the force of the argument as to the 
multitude of the words employed, I do not 
value their approval so highly as to wish to 
become more wordy for the sake of meriting it. 

Therefore I will first note, that I do not ac- 
cept your statement that the mind grows and 
waxes faint along with the body, and you have 
no argument to prove it; for from the fact that 
it does not work with equal perfection in the 
body of an infant and in that of an adult, and 
that its activities are frequently impeded by 
wine and other corporeal bodies, this alone fol- 
lows, that as long as it is united with the body, 
it uses it as its instrument in those operations 

®Cf. above, pp. 172-173. 

<Cf. above, p. 173. 
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in which it is principally engaged, but not that 
it is rendered more or less perfect by the body; 
your contention will have no more force than 
were we to argue from the fact that a workman 
does not get good results as long as he uses a 
bad instrument, that he had acquired his skill 
in his art from the excellence of his instrument. 

It is to be noticed also that you seem wholly 
to fail to understand, O flesh, what it is to em- 
ploy reason, when in your argument to show 
that the trustworthiness of the senses ought 
not to be impugned by me, you say that air 
though ai times, when not using the eye, I ap- 
peared to have experiences that do not occur with- 
out the eye coming into play, yet so to err loas not 
my universal experience} You seem to imagine 
that we have not a sufficient cause for doubt if 
at any one time we detect an error; and again 
you seem to think that we might always note 
the error each time that we fall into it, when, 
on the contrary, the error consists in the very 
fact that it is not recognized by us as an error. 

Finally, since you often demand an argu- 
ment from me, when you, O flesh, possess none 
yourself, and since the “onus” of the proof 
presses on you, we must note that, in philoso- 
phizing correctly, there is no need for us to 
prove the falsity of all those things wliich we 
do not admit because we do not know whether 
they are true. We have merely to take the 
greatest care not to admit as true what wo can- 
not prove to be true. Thus when I find that I 
am a thinlcing substance, and form a clear and 
distinct concept of that substance, in which 
there is none of those attributes which belong 
to the concept of corporeal substance, this is 
quite sufficient to let me affirm that I, in so far 
as I know myself, am nothing but a thing which 
thinks, which statement alone I have affirmed 
in the second Meditation — that with which we 
are at present occupied. Neither was I bound 
to admit that this thinking substance was some 
mobile, simple, and rarified body, and when I 
had found no reason inducing me to believe 
that. But it is for you, it is your duty, to ex- 
pound the reason, if you have one; you have no 
right to demand that I shall prove that false 
which I refused to entertain only for the reason 
that I had no knowledge about it. You act as if, 
when I asserted that I now lived in Holland, 
you were to deny that that was to be believed, 
unless I proved that I was neither in Cliina nor 
in any other part of the world, because it is 
perchance possible that the same body should, 
owing to the action of the divine power, exist 

MUf. above, p. 173. 
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in two different places. But when you addffiai 
I must also prove that the souls uj brutes are in. 
corporeal, and that solid matter contributes noth 
inq to thinking," you not only .show that you 
not know on whom the onus of proof lies, but 
also of what should bci proved by each person' 
for neither do J think tlmt the souls of brute^ 
are incorporeal, nor do I believe that solid mat. 
ter contributes nothing to thoir thinking' j 
merely say that tliis is by no means the place 
for the consideration of tho.so matters. 

4. You hero pursue tlic (piestion of the ob- 
scurity aiising out of the ambiguity of the 
word soul, an obscurity which I took such 
pains to remove that it i.s wearisome to repeat 
here what I have sjiid. Therefore, I shall de- 
clare only, that names hav(‘ Ixsen conferred on 
things for the most pari, by the inexpert, and 
that for this rotison th(\y do not sdways fit the 
things with sufficient accuracy; that it is not 
our part to change tinun after custom has ac- 
cepted them, but only to permit the emenda- 
tion of their inoa,nings, when we perceive that 
others do not undorstanfl them aright. Thus 
because probably men in the earliest times did 
not distinguish in us that priiusiplo in virtueof 
which we are nourished, grow, and perform all 
those opei-ations which are eommontous\vitl 
the brutes apart from any thought, fromtliat 
by whicih wo think they called both by the 
single name soul: then, perccuviiig the distinc- 
tion between nutrition and thinking, they called 
that which thinks mind, believing also that 
this was the cliuif part of the soul. But I, pe^ 
ceiving that the principle by which we are 
nourished is wholly distinct from that by 
means of which wo think, have declared that 
the name soul when used for both is equivocal; 
and I say that, when soul is taken to mean Sii 
primary actuality or chiej essence of man, it 
must be understood to apply only to the prin- 
ciple by which we think, and 1 have called it 
by the name mind as often as po.s.siblc in order 
to avoid ambiguity; for I consider the mind 
not as pari of the soul but as the whole of that 
soul which thinks. 

You have a difUeuliy, however, you say, as to 
whether 1 think that the soul always thinks? But 
why should it not always think, when it is a 
thinking substance? Why is it strange thatm 
do not remember tho ilioughts it has had when 
in the womb or in a stupor, when we do not 
even remember the most of those we know we 
have had when grown up, in good health, Ind 
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awake? For the recollectioa of the thoughts 
which the mind has had during the period of 
its union with the body, it is necessary for cer- 
tain traces of them to be impressed on the 
brain; and turning and appl3dng itself to 
these the mind remembers. Is it remarkable if 
the brain of an infant or of one in a stupor is 
unfit to receive these residual impressions? 

Finally, when I said perhaps it is the case that 
what I have not yet hnovm (to wit, my body) is 
not diverse from that which I do know (my mind), 
I do not know, I do not discuss this matter, etc.; 
you object; if you are ignorant, if you do not 
dispute the matter, why do you assume that you 
are none of those things?^ But here it is fnis e 
that I have assumed something of which I was 
ignorant; for plainly, on the contrary, because 
I did not know whether body was the same as 
mind or not, I made no assumption about the 
matter, but treated of the mind alone, until 
afterwards in the sixth Meditation, not assum- 
ing but demonstrating the matter, I showed 
that mind was really distinct from the body. 
But you, 0 flesh, are to the highest degree in- 
volved in error, since though you have no rea- 
son or the very slightest by which to show that 
mind is not distinct from body, you none the 
less assume it. 

5. To one who gives close attention to my 
words what I have said of the imagination is 
sufficiently clear; but there is no reason for 
wonder if to the unreflective it is quite obscure. 
Moreover, I warn those people that my state- 
ments as to what I have asserted to be no part 
of the knowledge which I have of myself do 
not conflict with what I said before about those 
matters, as to which I was ignorant whether or 
not they appertained to me; for it is plainly 
one thing to appertain to me, another to be- 
long to the knowledge which I have of myself. 

6. What you say here, my admired flesh, 
seems to me not to consist of objections so 
much as of carpings that require no answer. 

7. Here also you find much to carp at, but 
your complaints seem to require a reply no 
more than the preceding ones. For your queries 
about the brutes are not relevant here, since 
the mind when communing with itself can ex- 
perience the fact that it thinks, but has no evi- 
dence of this kind as to whether or not the 
brutes think; it can only come to a conclusion 
afterwards about this matter by reasoning a 
posteriori from their actions. I have no diffi- 
culty in disowning those inept statements 
which you put into my mouth, for it is enough 
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for me to have pointed out once that you do 
not reproduce faithfully everj'thing I have 
said. But I have often adduced the criterion by 
which the difference between mind and body 
is detected; viz. that the wffiole nature of the 
mind consists in thinking, while the whole na- 
ture of the body consists in being an extended 
thing, and that there is nothing at all common 
to thought and extension. I have often also 
shown distinctly that mind can act independ- 
ently of the brain; for certainly the brain can 
be of no use in pure thought: its only u.se is for 
imagining and perceiving. And although, when 
imagination or sensation is intense (as occurs 
when the brain is troubled or disturbed), the 
mind does not readily find room for thinking of 
other matters, yet we experience the fact that, 
when imagination is not so strong, we often 
understand something entirely diverse from 
it: for example, when we sleep we perceive that 
we are dreaming, while in having the dream 
we must employ the imagination; yet our 
awareness of the fact that we are dreaming is 
an act of the intellect alone. 

8. Here, as frequently elsewhere, you merely 
show that you do not properly understand 
what you attempt to criticize. For, neither 
have I abstracted the concept of wax from 
that of its accidents; rather have I tried to 
show how its substance was manifested by 
means of accidents, and how the reflective and 
distinct perception of it, one such as you, 0 
flesh, seem never to have had, differs from the 
vulgar and confused idea. Nor can I see what 
argument you rely on to prove your confident 
affirmation that a dog can discriminate in the 
same way as we do, unless that, since you see 
that it is made of flesh, you believe that every- 
thing which exists in you is also in it. But I, 
failing to detect mind in it, think that nothing 
similar to that which I recognize in mind is 
found in it. 

9. 1 am surprised that while here you confess 
that aU those matters which I am aware of in 
wax, show indeed that I distinctly know that I 
exist, you maintain that they do not demonstrate 
•what 1 am,” since the one thing cannot be 
proved without the other. Nor do I see what 
else you expect the matter to yield, unless it 
be some revelation about the colour, odour, or 
taste of the human mind, or the nature of the 
salt, sulphur, or mercury that go to its compo- 
sition; for you wish us to examine it, as though 
it were a wdne, hy a sort of chemicai analysis.^ 
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That is really worthy of you, O flesh, and of 
all those who, conceiving nothing except what 
is wholly confused, are ignorant of the proper 
object of investigation in each inquiry. As for 
me, my belief has always been that nothing 
else is required in order to manifest the miture 
of substance except its various attrib\itcs, so 
that our comprehension of its nature is more 
perfect in proportion to the number of its at- 
tributes which we discern. Just as in wax we 
are able to distinguish many attributes, one 
that it is white, another that it is hard, a third 
that it can be liquefied, etc., so also in mind we 
can recognize as many — one that it hiis the 
power of being aware of the whiteness of wax, 
another that it possess the power of recogniz- 
ing its hardness, a third of knowing that it can 
be liquefied, i.e. that it can lose its hardness, 
etc.; for he can perceive its hardness who is not 
aware of its whiteness, viz. a man born blind; 
and so in the other cases. Whence it can be 
clearly inferred that nothing yields the knowl- 
edge of so many attributes as our mind, be- 
cause as many can be enumerated in its case 
as there are attributes in evei-ything else, ow- 
ing to the fact that it knows these; and hence 
its nature is beat known of all. I'inally, you 
here incidentally urge the objection that, while 
not admitting the existence in myself of anything 
save mind, I none the less speak of the wax that 
I see and touch, which I could not do except by 
using my hands and eyes} But you ought to 
have noticed that I had carefully pointed out 
that I did not then deal with the sight and 
touch which are efTected by means of organs, 
but solely with the thought of seeing and 
touching; and that this does not imply the use 
of these organs is testified to us every recurring 
night in dreams. True you have not redly 
failed to note this; you have only wished to 
show how absurd and unjust are the cavilling 
of those whose design is not so much to under- 
stand as to raise objections. 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS 
TO THE THIRD MEDITATION 

1. Splendid! Here at length you do bring up 
an argument against me, a feat which, so far 
as I can make out, you have hitherto failed to 
accomplish. In order to prove that it is not a 
sure rule that what we very clearly and distinctly 
perceive is true, you allege that to great intel- 
lects, which it appears ought to have had the 
most numerous clear and distinct perceptions, 
it has seemed nevertheless that the truth of 
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things was hidden either in God or at thebot 
tom of a well. Here I admit that yourara 
ment as drawn from authoi-ity is quite ris^" 
But, O flesh, you sliould have remembetfiii 
that you hero wore addressing a mind so 
withdrawn from corporeal things that it does 
not even know that anyone luis existed before 
it, and hence cannot be influence by the au- 
thority of otheivs. Your passage referring to the 
sceptics is a good cnougli <;oinmonplace, but 
proves notliing, as neither does your point 
about people farnng death on behalf of false 
opinions, becjiuso it {!imi never bo fuoved that 
they clearly .and distitudly perceive what they 
pertinaciously aflirm. f do not question what 
you next say, viz. tliaf, it is not so much a ques- 
tion of taking jiaius to establish the truth of 
the rule, as of fitujing a method for deciding 
whether wo (u-r or not when we think that we 
perceive something elearly. Itut 1 contend that 
this has be(in cai-efully atbmded to in its prop- 
er place where [ first Laid .aside all irrejudices 
and afterwards (uiumorated all tlie chief ideas* 
distinguishing the clear from the obscure and 
confused. 

2. I marvel indeed at the train of reasoning 
by wliich you try to i)rov<5 that all our ideas 
arc adventitious and noiu^ of tluan constructed 
by us, saying — because the mind Im the power 
not only of pmxioiny these wry adventitms 
ideas, but, besides this, of brinrjmg together, di- 
viding, reducing, enlarging, arranging, and 
everything similar to this:- whonc-o you conclude 
that the ideas of (diiniaeivas which the mind 
makes by uniting, dividing, etc., aro not made 
by it itself but aro .adventitious. In the same 
way you will bo able to prove tliat Praxiteles 
never made any statues, becjiuso he did not 
produce from himself the marble used in thdr 
sculpture; and again that you cannot have 
made these objotdions, bee.anse to their compo- 
sition h.avc gone words whi(!h liave not been 
invented by you but have bcct\ communicated 
to you from others. But, as a matter of fact, 
the form of a ehimaora does not reside in the 
parts of goat or lion, i\or does the form of your 
objections lie in the single words which you 
have used but consists solely in the putting of 
them together. 

I am also surprised that you maintain the 
thesis that the idea of Thing cannot exist in the 
mind unless at the same lime the ideas of animal, 
plant, stone, and of all universale are found 
there} This is as though, in order to aclmowl- 
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edge that I am a thinking thing, I ought to 
acknowledge that I am a thinking thing, I 
ought to acknowledge animals and plants, 
since I ought to acknowledge Thing, i.e. what 
Thing is. You have nothing truer than this to 
urge here when dealing with the truth; and 
finally, since you attack only matters about 
which I have made no assertion, you merely 
wage warfare with the winds. 

3. Here, in order to break down the reasons 
on account of which I thought that we must 
doubt the existence of material things, you ask 
why I walk about on the earth etc} But this man- 
ifestly involves a begging of the question; for 
you assume what has to be proved, viz. that it 
is so certain that I walk on the earth that I can 
have no doubt on the matter. 

In adding to my own objections — ^those I 
urged against myself and myself refuted— the 
following one, viz. why one bom blind hae no 
idea of colour, or one born deaf, of sound,^ you 
quite clearly show that you have not a single 
criticism of moment to make. How do you 
know that one born blind has no idea of colour, 
when often enough in our case even when the 
eyes are closed the sense of light and colour is 
stimulated? And, though your contention be 
conceded, has not the man who denies the ex- 
istence of material things as much ground for 
saying that one congenitally blind is destitute 
of ideas of colour because his mind lacks the 
faculty of forming them, as you have for assert- 
ing that their absence is due to his being with- 
out eyes to see? 

Your ne.xt point regarding the twofold idea 
of the sun proves nothing; but, in taking both 
ideas as one because they refer to the single 
thing, the sun, your action amounts to saying 
that the true and the false do not differ when 
affirmed of the same subject. Further, in deny- 
ing that the notion derived from astronomical 
reasoning is an idea, you restrict the term idea 
to the images alone which are depicted in the 
imagination, contrary to my express assump- 
tion. 

4. You do exactly the same thing when you 
deny that substance is a true idea, because, 
forsooth, substance is perceived not by the im- 
agination but by the intellect alone. Yet you 
know that long ago, 0 flesh, I protested that I 
had nothing to do with those whose wish it is 
to employ their imagination only and not the 
intellect. 

Really when you say that the idea of sub~ 
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stance has no more reality than it holds from the 
ideas of those accidents under which, or after the 
fashion of which, it is conceived,^ you show that 
j’ou have in truth no distinct idea of it at all; 
for substance can never be conceived after the 
fashion of accidents, nor can it derive its reali- 
ty from them. On the contrary accidents are 
commonly conceived by Philosophers after the 
fashion of substance, "vuz. as often as they are 
said to be real accidents; for no reality (i.e. no 
kind of being other than modal) can be as- 
cribed to them, which is not taken from the 
idea of substance. 

Nay, when you say that the idea of God pos- 
sesses reality only owing to the fact that we have 
heard certain attributes predicated of Him,^ I 
should like you to tell us whence men at the 
beginning, the men from whom we have learned 
them, drew this very idea of God. If it was 
from themselves, why may we not derive this 
same idea from ourselves? If from a revelation 
by God, this proves that God e.xists. 

Moreover, in your next statement, that he 
who says that anything is infinite attributes to a 
thing which he does not comprehend a name 
which he does not understand,^ you fail to dis- 
tinguish an exercise of intellect conformable to 
the scale of our understanding, such as each 
one of us experiences himself to employ in 
thinking about the infinite, with a concept ade- 
quate to the things, such as no one possesses 
not only in the matter of the infinite but per- 
haps not even in connection with any thing else 
however small. Neither is it true that the in- 
finite is apprehended by a negation of boundary 
or limitation, since on the contrary all limita- 
tion contains a negation of the infinite. 

Further, it is not the case that the idea which 
represents all those perfections which we ascrihe 
to God contains no more objective reality than 
finite things havefi You yourself confess that 
these perfections are amplified by our under- 
standing in order to be ascribed to God. Do 
you, then, not think that the things which are 
so augmented are not greater than those that 
have not been so dealt with? Again, what can 
account for the power of amplifying all created 
perfections, i.e. of conceiving something great- 
er or more ample than they, unless the fact 
that the idea of something greater, viz. of God, 
exists in us? Finally, neither is it true that God 
will mean something very, little, unless He be 
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greater than as conceived by us; for He is con- 
ceived as infinite and nothing can be greater 
than the infinite. You, however, confuse intel- 
lectual activity with imagination, and feign 
that we imagine God after the fashion of some 
huge man, in the same way as if one who had 
never seen an elephant were to imagine that it 
was like a very liuge insect, e.g. a tick; which, 
I agree mth you, would be exce.ssively foolish. 

5. Here, though you make a great display so 
as to appear to contradict me, yet you do not 
conflict with me at all, since clearly you come 
to the same conclusion as I do. Nevertheless 
you intersperse a number of statements dniwn 
from here and there, from which I strongly dis- 
sent, as e.g. that the axiom, nothing exists in the 
effect which has not previously existed in the 
came, is to be understood of the matcriiil rath- 
er than of the efficient cause for the iierfec- 
tion of the form can never be undci-stood to 
pre-exist in the material but only in the efli- 
cient cause. So, too, with your doctrine that the 
formal reality of an idea is a substance, and so 
forth. 

6. If you had anything to say in proof of the 
existence of material things, without doubt 
you would have advanced it here. But when 
you only ask whether rny mind is uncertain ns to 
whether anything else besides itself exists in the 
world, ^ and feign that there is no need to search 
for arguments to decide this, thus maldng an 
appeal merely to prejudiced beliefs, you show 
much more clearly that you can give no reason 
for what you affirm, than if you had refrained 
from saying anything. 

No point that you raise here in disputing 
about ideas requires any reply, since you re- 
strict the term idea solely to the imHge.s de- 
picted in the fancy, while I extend it to what- 
ever is thought. 

But, by the way, I should like to ask what the 
argument is by which you prove that nothing 
acts on itself? It is, forsooth, not your wont to 
employ argument. But hero you have u.sed as 
an illustration the finger which does not strike 
itself and the eye which does not see itself in 
itself but in a mirror, to prove your case. To 
this we have an easy reply; it is not the eye 
which sees the mirror rather than itself, but 
the mind which- alone recognizes both mirror, 
and eye, and itself as well. Likewise, other ex- 
amples can be given in the domain of corporeal 
things: e.g. when a top draws itself round in a 
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circle, is not that rotation an action which it 
exerts on itself? ‘ 

Finally, it must be noted that I did not as. 
sort that I deduced the ideas of material tUm 
from, the mind,* as you rather insincerely he^ 
pretend T do. For aftorwards I showed in ex. 
press terms that they often come from bodies' 
and th.M,t it was owing to lliis that the existence 
of corpoioal things wfas demon, strated. Butin 
thi,s pa.s.sagc I only nv[)lMiue(l that no such 
reality was found in timm as to make us eon- 
elude, from the fact that nothing exists in the 
effect which has not fonntiUy or eminently pre. 
exi,ste<l in the ca,u.se, tlmt Ihoy cannot have 
originatcil solely from tlio mind; and this con- 
tention you do not attack at all. 

7. In tliis passa,ge yon have nothing to say 
which you have not mentioned already and 
which has not been refuted by me. I shall make 
one ob.servatiou about the idea, of the infin ite 
which, you say, cadwoI he true, V7ilcss 1 compel 
hand the iii/iiiitc. your opinion is that ainmll 
could he said to know part of the iujinite, bvlinr 
deed a very small part of it, which, hears no more 
proportion to the infniitv than the rcprescntalm 
of a tiny hair does to the. entirety of the man to 
whom the hair belongs? 1 announce, 1 say, that 
it is a inanifcwt contradiction that, when I 
coinprohontl anything, that thing ,shoiild be 
infinite; for the idea of the infinite, in order to 
bo true, cannot by any means be compre- 
heiKlcd, since this very incomprehensibility is 
comprised within the formal (Minccpt of the in- 
finite. Likewise it is none tlie hws manifest that 
the idea wo possess of the infinite does not rep- 
resent merely a jiart of it, but really tlio whole 
infinite, in that fashion in which it has to be 
represented through tho instrumentality of a 
human idea, iilthougli doubtless another much 
more perfect, i.o. more accurate and more dis- 
tinct idea, can be framed by God, or by any 
other intelligent nature more perfect than a 
human being. This is parallel to the case of one 
ignorant of geometry who, wo do not doubt, 
has the idea, of a complete triangle when he 
understands that it is a figure comiirised with- 
in three lines, although Geometricians can 
learn many other things about the said tri- 
angle and diseover them in its idea, of which 
the beginner is unaware. Thus, just as it suf- 
fices to understand a figure bounded by three 
lines in order to have an idea of a complete tri- 
angle, so also it is enough to understand a 
thing bounded by no limits in order to have a 
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true and complete idea of the whole of infinity. 

8. Here jmu repeat the same error when you 
deny that we can have a true idea of God. For, 
although we are not aware of everything Avhieh 
is in God, yet everything we do cognize in Him 
is truly there. The remarks you interpose here 
and there, such as, that bread is not more per- 
fect than him who desires it,^ that though I per- 
ceive something actually to exist in idea, that is 
no reason why it should exist actually in the 
thing of which it is the idea;'^ that I pass judg- 
ment on matters of which I am ignorant,^ and the 
like, show only that you, 0 flesh, wish rashly 
to attack matters which in many cases you 
have failed to understand. For it is not to be 
inferred from the fact that a man desires bread, 
that the bread is more perfect than the man, but 
only that he who is in want of bread is less per- 
fect than he himself is when he has no lack. 
Again /rom the fact that something exists in idea, 
I do not infer that it exists in the actual world, 
except when no other cause for that idea can 
be given but the thing w'hich it represents as 
actually existing; and this I have shown to be 
true not of many worlds, nor of any other 
thing, save God alone. Nor, once more, do I 
pass judgment on rnaiters of which I am igno- 
rant, for I have adduced reasons for my judg- 
ment, reasons so convincing that none of them 
has been at all impugned by you. 

9. When you deny that we continually require 
the activity of the primal cause in order that we 
ynay continue to exist, you dispute a matter 
which all Metaphysicians affirm to be mani- 
fest, but one about which the unlearned often 
do not reflect, attending as they do only to 
causes of coming into being, but not to those 
of being. Thus an architect is the cause of a 
house and a father of his son in respect of com- 
ing into being merely, and for this reason, when 
it is an absolute production, an effect can re- 
main in existence without any cause of this 
kind; but the sun is the cause of the light pro- 
ceeding from it, and God is the cause of cre- 
ated things, not only in respect of their coming 
into existence, but also in respect of their con- 
tinuing to exist, and must always expend His 
activity on the effect in the same way in order 
to make it stay the same thing. 

This can be plainly demonstrated from what 
I explained about the independence of the 
parts of time, which you in vain attempt to 
elude by propounding the necessary character of 
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the connection between the parts of time con- 
sidered in the abstract.’ Here it is not a ques- 
tion of abstract time, but of the time or dura- 
tion of something which endures; and you will 
not deny that the single moments of this time 
can be separated from tlieir neighbours, i.e. 
that a thing which endures through inditidual 
moments may cease to exist. 

When you allege that ue possess a power 
which suffices to guarantee our preservation, un- 
less some destructive cause supervene,^ you do 
not notice that you ascribe to the creature a 
perfection of the Creator, if the creature is to 
be able to continue in existence in independ- 
ence of anything else; while you assign to the 
Creator the imperfection of a creature, be- 
cause He must aim at non-e.xistence by means 
of a positive act, whenever he wishes to cause 
a cessation of our existence. 

Your subsequent statement — that the pos- 
sibility of a regress to the infinite is not absurd, 
is invalidated by what you yourself afterwards 
say. For you allow that it is absurd in the case of 
causes which are so connected with one another 
that no action on the part of the lower is possible 
rvUhout the higher;^ now it is with such a cause 
alone that we are concerned here, viz. with 
causes in being, not with causes in bringing 
into existence, like parents. Hence I am not in 
conflict with the authority of Aristotle; nor 
does your argument about Pandora bear 
against me. You allow that all the perfections 
I see in man can be in varying degrees so aug- 
mented that afterwards I behold them to be 
such as cannot fall within human nature; but 
this is all I want in order to prove the existence 
of God. For it is that very power of amplifying 
all human perfections to such an extent that 
they are apprehended as more than human; 
and this, I maintain, could not have come 
about unless we had been created by God. Yet 
I am by no means surprised that the evidence 
of my demonstration of this position is not 
clear to you, for I have not up to this point 
noticed that you have correctly grasped any of 
my arguments. 

10. In attacking my statement, that nothing 
can be added, nothing taken away from the idea 
of Godf you appear not to have attended to 
that common saying among Philosopher — 
that the essences of things are indivisible. For 
the idea represents the essence of the thing, 
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aad if something is added to it or subtnieted 
from it, it is forthwith the itlea of something 
else: it is thus that Pandora, thus that all false 
gods are portrayed by people who do not con- 
ceive the true God aright. But after the idea of 
the true God is once conceived, although new 
perfections can be detected in it which had not 
previously been noticed, this does not cause 
any increase in that idea, but merely renders it 
more distinct and explicit, because they must 
all have been contained in the very same idea, 
since it is assumed to have been true. The idea 
of the triangle is similarly not increased when 
we have remarked in it certain proj)ertioa pre- 
viously ignored. Further, I should inform you 
that the idea of God is not formed by m seriatim 
by amplifying the perfections of created beings, 
but is constituted as a whole at one time by the 
fact that mentally we apprehend an infinite 
being that is incapable of any amplification. 

When you ask whence I get my proof that the 
idea of God is, as it were, the mark of a workman 
imprinted on his roork, and what is the mode in 
which it is impressed, what is the form of thed 
mark,^ it is very much as if I, coming across a 
picture which showed a technique that pointed 
to Apelles alone as the painter, were to say that 
that inimitable technique was, so to speak, a 
mark impressed by Apelles on all his pictures 
in order to distinguish-ihom.fromvothcas, but 
you replied with the questions: “what is the 
form of that mark?” and “what is its mode of 
impression?” Such an enquiry would seem to 
merit laughter rather than any reply. 

What answer do you deserve when you go 
on to say : if it is not other than the work or thing 
itself, you yourself then are an idea, you are 
nothing but a mode of thought, you are yourself 
both the mark impressed and the sidjject on which 
it is impressed?’^ Would it not be an equally 
clever thing to urge, when I said that the tech- 
nique of Apelles was that by which his pictures 
were distinguished from others, that it was 
nothing other than the pictures themselves: 
that therefore those pictures were nothing but 
the technique, and did not consist of matter at 
all, and that hence they were merely a mode of 
painting, etc.? 

When, in order to disprove that we are made 
after the image of God, you state its conse- 
quence, that God will therefore have a human 
form, and go on to recount all the particulars 
in which human nature differs from the divine, 
is there anything cleverer in this than if, in 

^ Above, p. 190, 
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order to sliow that cei-tain pictures by Apell 
were not made after the likonesa of Alexand*'^ 
you were to allege that this implied that AlS 
aiuler was like a picture, whereas pictures we ' 
composed of wood and paint, not of bones and 
flesh as Alexander is? Now the nature of a 
image is not such that it is identical with that 
of which it is an image in all particulars, but 
only tliat it copies it in certain respects; and it 
is clear that that porfoiit power of thought 
which wo understand to be in God, is rept®. 
sented by that less perfect faculty which we 
possess. 

In jircferring to compare God’s act of ere- 
ation to the operation of a workman rathei 
than to generation by a parent, your action 
has no warrant, h'or, although these three 
modes of action arc wholly distinct, yet there 
is kvss distance to traverse in arguing from 
natural production ti^ the divine, than In pm. 
ceeding from artificial production. But, na- 
thcr <li(l I say that there was as much resem- 
blance between us and ( Jod as prevails between 
children and parent; nor likewise is there never 
any likeness b(^tweeu f.he work of a workman 
and Inmsolf : take for example the sculptor who 
chisels a lilamess of himself. 

Witli liow bad faith do you report iny words 
when you pretend that I said that 1 perceiveda 
likeness to God in the fact that I am an incow 
pkte and dependent being, when on the contrary 
I brought that into tlie argument to prove out 
dissimilarity from God, lest it should be 
thought that I wished to make men equal with 
God. For I said that not only ilid I perceive 
that I was inferior to God in these very mat- 
ters, though nevertheless I aspired to greater 
things, but that also those very (lualities were 
greater in God — those qualities to which, 
though they were so great, I found something 
comparable in myself; ami this was shown by 
the fact that I <larc(l to aspire to them. 

Mnally, when you say how strange it is tM 
other men do not think abotd God in the same wan 
as I do, when He has impressed the idea of Hiw 
self on them exactly as on me, it is precisely as if 
you were to marvel that since all are ac- 
quainted with the idea of a triangle, they do 
not all perceive an equal number of truths 
about it, and some probably reason about this 
very figure incorrectly. 

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS 

TO THE FOURTH MEDITATION 

1. I have suflicioutly (s.xphiiiiod our idea of 
nothing, and the way in wliicd) we participate 
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in norir-existence, by calling it a negative idea 
and saying that it means merely that we are 
not the Supreme Being, and that we lack many 
things. But you are always discovering im- 
aginary difficulties. 

When you say that I see that certain of God's 
works are not absolutely perfect and complete 
you openly invent something which I have 
neither stated there nor thought; all that I said 
being that if certain things were considered 
not in the light of being but part of the world, 
as they really are, but as complete wholes, 
then they might seem to be imperfect. 

The arguments you adduce on behalf of final 
causality are to be referred to the efficient 
cause; thus it is open to us, from beholding the 
uses of the various parts in plants and animflls 
to regard with admiration the God who brings 
these into existence, and from a survey of Bis 
works to learn to know and glorify the author 
of these works, but that does not imply that 
we can divine the purpose for which He made 
each thing. And although in Ethics, where it is 
often allowable to employ conjecture, it is at 
times pious to consider the end which we may 
conjecture God set before Himself in ruling the 
universe, certainly in Physics, where every- 
thing should rest upon the securest arguments, 
it is futile to do so. We cannot pretend that 
certain of God’s purposes rather than others 
are openly displayed; all seems to be equally 
hidden in the abyss of His inscrutable wisdom. 
Likewise, you ought not to pretend that mor- 
tals can understand no other sort of cause; for 
there is nothing else which is not much easier 
to comprehend than one of God’s purposes, 
while, as to those which you have brought for- 
ward in illustrating the difficulty in question, 
there is no one who does not think that he is 
acquainted with them. 

Finally, as you here ask me in such a straight- 
forward manner, what sort of an idea I think 
my mind would have possessed either of God or of 
myself, if, from the time at which it was infused 
into the body, it had remained there with closed 
eyes and without employing any of the other 
senses,^ I shall give you my answer ingenuously 
and candidly. I do not doubt that the mind un- 
der such circumstances (provided only that we 
suppose that it is not impeded by the body in 
its thinking, as equally at the same time that 
it is not aided by it) would have exactly the 
same idea of God and of itself as it now pos- 
sesses, save only that these ideas would be 

^Above, p. 191. 
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much purer and clearer. For the senses hamper 
the mind in many things and in nowise aid the 
perception of these ideas, and there is nothing 
to prevent all men noticing equally w’ell that 
they have these ideas, except the fact that they 
are too much occupied with the perception of 
the images of corporeal things. 

2. Here you are everjavhere guilty of a false 
assumption in taking as a positive imperfec- 
tion the fact that we are liable to err, since this is 
really (except with respect to God) the nega- 
tion of a greater perfection. Again the compari- 
son between the citizens of a State and the 
parts of the universe is not strictly accurate; 
for a bad disposition on the part of citizens is, 
relatively to the State, something positive, but 
this does not apply to a man’s-being liable to 
err, or not possessing all perfections, when that 
is taken relatively to the good of the universe. 
A better comparison could be drawn between 
the man who would like to have the whole of 
the human body covered with eyes, in order 
that it might appear more beautiful, because 
no bodily part is more beautiful than the eye, 
and him who thinks that no existing creatures 
ought to be liable to err, i.e. should not be 
wholly perfect. 

It is plainly a false supposition on your part 
ihat God has assigned to some a function which 
is base,^ and has allotted imperfections to us, and 
so forth. Plainly, likewise, it is false that God has 
assigned to man a faculty of judgment which is so 
uncertain, so confused, and so unequal to the 
task of deciding those few things on which He has 
willed that man should pass judgment.^ 

3. You desire me here briefly to state to what 
the will may extend, which escapes the under- 
standing} Precisely to everjd;hing in which we 
happen to err. Thus when you judge that the 
mind is a certain attenuated body, you are in- 
deed able to understand that the mind is itself, 
i.e. a thinking thing, and likewise that an at- 
tenuated body is an extended thing; but as- 
suredly you do not understand that the thing 
which thinks and the extended thing are one 
and the same thing, you only wish to believe it 
because you have already believed it and do 
not -willingly change your mind. Thus when 
you judge that an apple which has been poi- 
soned will suit you as food, you indeed under- 
stand that its odour, colour, and similar qualh 
ties are pleasant, but not that the apple is 
therefore good for you as food; it is because 

®Above, p. 192. 
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you wish to believe it that you pass that judg- 
ment. So while I confess that there is nothing 
that we wish about which we do not under- 
stand something, I deny that what we under- 
stand equals what we will; for we may wish 
many things about the same matter of which 
we understand very little. Moreover, when wo 
judge wrongly, we do not therefore will wrong- 
ly, but perchance something wrong; neither do 
we understand anything wrongly; wo are only 
said to understand awrong when we judge that 
we understand something better than we really 
understand it. 

You next deny ceitain truths about the in- 
detorminateness of the will; and although they 
are in themselves quite evident, I refuse to 
undertake to prove them before your eyes. For 
these matters are such that anyone ought to 
experience them in himself, rather than be 
convinced of them by ratiocination; but you, 
0 flesh, appear not to pay heed to what the 
mind transacts within itself. Refuse then to be 
free, if freedom does not please you; I at Icjist 
shall rejoice in my liberty, since I o.Kpei'ience it 
in myself, and you have assailed it not w'ith 
proof but with bare negations merely. I’er- 
chance I shall receive more credence from 
others, because I affirm that which 1 have ex- 
perienced and anyone may experience in him- 
self, than you who make your denial merely 
because you chance not to have experienced iL 

Yet it can be shown coiiclusivcl}'’ from your 
words that you yourself have had that ex- 
perience. For in denying that we can guard 
against errors because you will not have it that 
the will can be borne towards anything to 
which it is not determined by the understand- 
ing, you at the same time allow that we can 
refrain from persisting in error. ^ But to do so is 
wholly impossible unless the will has the power 
of directing itself towards one side or the other 
apart from any determination by the under- 
standing, the fact which you denied. For, if the 
understanding has once determined the will to 
propound some false judgment, I ask you: 
when first it (the will) begins to take heed lest 
it continue in error, what is it that determines 
it to do so? If that determination is due to it- 
self then it can be moved in a certain direction 
without impulsion by the understanding, 
which you denied, and about which alone the 
dispute has been raised. If, on the other hand, 
it is the understanding which is responsible, it 
is not the will itself which takes heed; and 
what happens is merely that, just as it was for- 

^Above, p. 194. 
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merly impelled towjird.^ the falsity which tli 
undonshiTuliiig s('L before it, so nowita«' 
dentally ha])p(M\s to be diivctod towards th 
truth, bceau.s(! Ihe inidetvstiuuling has setth 
trutli before it. Ihil^ )je.si(les iliis I shouldliket 
know wl).‘it eoiieepl.iou yon huve of thenatur* 
of faLity, and luav you think that itcanbeaj 
object of the understanding. I, who by falsity 
understand only the privation of truth a® 
conviiuicd that it i.s jui abseluic oontradictioa 
tha.t the uiulor.st!inding sl\ould ajiprehend the 
false under the guise of t.hc truth; but this 
would be a neceH.saiy eonsc(iuence if under- 
standing (ioukl determine the will to embrace 
the false. 

4. As to the profit to be derived fromthese 
Meditations I have given sullicieiit warning® 
the lirief iiroface, whieh I think you liaveread 
that those will not gain much who, not taking 
care to conipreheud the sequence and connection 
of my arguments, devote themselves 07ily to con. 
trove, rling isolated passages.^ J^’iirther, as to the 
method by which nvo are able to tlistinguish 
those things wdiich we really perceive clearly, 
from that which we only think wo so perceive, 
although I believe tha t I liave expounded it 
with sufficient care, as has been already said, 

I novertlieless am by no moans (wmfklent that 
people who make too little olTort to divest 
themselves of their prejudutes, and so com- 
plain that 1 have not spoken of those simply 
and in few wonhi, will easily grasp thia 
method. 

CONCEllNING THE Oli.JJiCTIONS 
TO THE FIFTH MEDITATION 

1. Here, after quoting one or two of my 
words, you aild that they arc all that I km to 
say about the qucstimi in lumd;"'^ and this com- 
pels me to warn you that you have not paid 
enough attention to the mutual connection b^ 
tween my statements, h'or 1 believe it to be 
such that, to the proof of any one matter, 
everything which has gone before contributes 
as well as much of what follows. Hence it is 
impossible for you in good faith to report what 
I have to say about any one topic, unless you 
take into account the whole of what I have said 
about the others. 

You say that it seems to you to be a serm 
medter to set up some immutable and eternal be- 
ing in addition to God; and you would be quite 
right if it wore a question of existence, or mere- 
ly if 1 had sot up something with an immuta- 

^Medilaliona, Preface, p. 72. 
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bility not dependent on God. But in the same 
way as the poets feign that, while the fates 
were indeed established by Jove, yet once estab- 
lished, he was restricted in his action by his 
maintenance of them; similarly I do not think 
that the essence of things, and those mathe- 
matical truths which may be known about 
them, are independent of God; yet I think that 
because God so wished it and brought it to 
pass, they are immutable and eternal. Now 
whether you think this to have serious conse- 
quences or the reverse, to me it is sufficient if 
it is true. 

Your attack upon the universals of the di- 
alecticians, -which you next undertake, does 
not touch me, since I do not conceive of uni- 
versals in the same way as they do. But as to 
the essences which are clearly and distinctly 
conceived, such as that of the triangle or of 
any other geometrical figure, I shall easily 
compel you to acknowdedge that the ideas ex- 
isting in us of those things, are not derived 
from particulars; for here you say that they 
are false, evidently because they do not agree 
with your preconceived notions about the na- 
ture of things. 

Shortly afterwards, also, you say that the ob- 
jects of pure mathematics, e.g. the point, the line, 
the superficies, and the individble things con- 
sisting of these, and functioning as indivisibles, 
are incapable of actual existence:^ whence it fol- 
lows that no triangle and none at all of the 
things which are understood to belong to the 
essence of the triangle or any of the other 
geometrical figures, has existed at any time; 
hence it follows that these essences are not de- 
rived from any existing things. But, say you, 
they are false. That is forsooth in your opinion, 
because you suppose the nature of things to be 
such that these essences cannot be conform- 
able to it. But, unless you also maintain that 
the whole of geometry is a fiction, you cannot 
deny that many truths are demonstrated of 
them, which, being always the same, are right- 
ly styled immutable and eternal. But though 
they happen not to be conformable to the na- 
ture of things as it exists in your conception, 
as they like-wise fail to agree with the atomic 
theory constructed by Democritus and Epi- 
curus, this is merely an external attribute rela- 
tively to them and makes no difference to 
them; they are, nevertheless, conformable cer- 
tainly with the real nature of things which has 
been established by the true God. But this 
does not imply that there are substances in ex- 

^Cf. above, p. 198. 


istence which possess length without breadth, 
or breadth -without depth, but merely that the 
figures of geometry are considered not as sub- 
stances but as the boundaries within which 
substance is contained. 

^Meanwhile, moreover, I do not admit that 
the ideas of these figures have at any time entered 
our minds through the senses,^ as is the common 
persuasion. For though, doubtless, figures such 
as the Geometers consider can exist in reality, 
I deny that any can be presented to us except 
such minute ones that they fail altogether to 
affect our senses. For, let us suppose that these 
figures consist as far as possible of straight 
lines; yet it will be quite impossible for any 
really straight part of the line to affect our 
senses, because when we examine with a mag- 
nifying glass those lines that appear to us to be 
most straight, we find them to be irregular and 
bending everywhere in an undulating manner. 
Hence when first in infancy we see a triangular 
figure depicted on paper, this figure cannot 
show’ us how a real triangle ought to be con- 
ceived, in the w’ay in which Geometricians con- 
sider it, because the true triangle is contained 
in this figure, just as the statue of Mercury is 
contained in a rough block of wood. But be- 
cause w’e already possess -within us the idea of 
a true triangle, and it can be more easily con- 
ceived by our mind than the more complex 
figure of the triangle drawn on paper, -w’e, 
therefore, when w’e see that composite figure, 
apprehend not it itself, but rather the authen- 
tic triangle. This is exactly the same as when 
we look at a piece of paper on w’hich little 
strokes have been drawn with ink to represent 
a man’s face; for the idea produced in us in this 
way is not so much that of the lines of the 
sketch as of the man. But this could not have 
happened unless the human face had been 
known to us by other means, and w’e had been 
more accustomed to think of it than of those 
minute lines, which indeed -we often fail to dis- 
tinguish from each other when they are moved 
to a slightly greater distance away from us. So 
certainly we should not be able to recogruze 
the geometrical triangle by looking at that 
which is drawn on paper, unless our mind pos- 
sessed an idea of it derived from other sources. 

2. Here I do not see to what class of reality 
you wish to assign existence, nor do I see why 
it may not be said to be a property as well as 
omnipotence, taking the word property as 
equivalent to any attribute or anjthing which 
can be predicated of a thing, as in the present 

®Cf. above, p. 196. 
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case it should be by all means regarded. Nay, 
necessary existence in the case of God is also a 
true property in the strictest sense of the word, 
because it belongs to Him and forms part of 
TTia essence alone. Hence the existence of a tri- 
angle cannot be compared with the existence 
of God, because existence manifestly has a dif- 
ferent relation to essence in the case of God 
and in the case of a triangle. 

Nor is it more a begging of the question, ‘ to 
enumerate existence among the things belonging 
to the essence of God, than to reckon the equality 
of the three angles of a triangle to two right 
angles among the properties of the triangle. 

Nor is it true that essence and existerice can be 
thought, the one apart from the other in God,^ as 
in a triangle, because God is His existence, 
while a triangle is not its own oxisicnco. I do 
not, nevertheless, deny that existence is a pos- 
sible perfection in the idea of a triangle, as it is 
a necessary one in the idea of God; for this fact 
makes the idea of the triangle one of higher 
rank than the ideas of those chimerical things 
whose existence can never be supposed. Hence 
you have not diminished the force of this argu- 
ment of mine in the slightest, and you still re- 
main deluded by that fallacy, which you say I 
could have exposed so easily.^ 

I have elsewhere given a sufficient answer to 
your next objections. You are plainly in error 
when you say that existence is not demoTislrated 
of God, as it is demonstrated of the triangle that 
its three angles are equal to two right angles;* for 
the way in which both arc proved is alike, ex- 
cept that the demonstration proving existence 
in God is much simpler and clearer. I pass over 
the rest, because, though saying that I explain 
nothing, you yourself explain nothing and 
prove nothing, save only that you are able to 
prove nothing. 

3. Against these criticisms in which you 
point to Diogenes, Theodorus, Pythagoras and 
others, and adduce the case of the Sceptics, 
who had doubts about these very geometrical 
demonstrations, I affirm that they would not 
have done so, if, as they might have done, they 
had known God. Further, one thing is not 
proved to be better known than another, be- 
cause it appears to be true to more people, but 
only because to those who know both, as they 
may, it appears to be prior in knowledge, and 
more evident and certain. 

HUf. above, p, 196. 
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CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS 
TO Till'] SIXTH MEDITATION 

1 . I have ali-Ci\dy dealt with the objection 
timt material things as the objects of pure rru^ 
mativs do not exist. 

Moreover, it is false that the thinking of a 
Chiliagon is confused; for many deductions 
can be drawn from it most clearly and dis- 
tinctly, which would not occur if it were per- 
ceived only in a (ionfusod manner or, as you 
say, merely in respect of the force of the nm^, 
But as a matter of fact wo i)crccive the whole 
figure at tlio same time clearly although we 
are not able to imagine it as a whole at the 
same time; which proves that the two powers 
of understanding and imagining differ, not so 
much in respect of more and loss, but as two 
wholly diverse modes of operation. Thus, in 
thinking, the mind employs itself alone, but in 
imagining it coutenq dates a corporeal form, 
And though gcomcti-ical figui’os are wholly cor- 
poreal, nevertheless the ideas by which they 
are understood, when they do not fall under 
the imagination, arc not on that account to be 
reckoned corporeal. 

Finally, it is woriliy of you alone, 0 flesh, to 
think that the idea of ( >od, of an Angel, and of 
the human mind, are corporeal, or after thcjadi- 
ion of the corporeal, derived forsooth from tin 
human form, and from other very subtle, mijik, 
and impcrccplilde objects, such as air or aether.^ 
For whosoever thus ropr(!seuts God or tliemind 
to himself, tries to imagine a thing which is not 
imagcable, and constnuds uotlring but a cor- 
poreal idea to which he falsely n,ssigiis the name 
God or mind. For, in the true idea of mind, 
nothing is contaiucil but thought and its attri- 
butes, of which none is cori)oreal. 

2. In this passage you slmw very clearly that 
you rely on prejudices merely and never divest 
yourself of them, when you wish to make out 
that we suspect no falsity in matters in which 
we have never detected falsity; it is thus that, 
when we behold a tower close at hand and touch 
it, we are sure that it is sq uare,^ if it appear to be 
square; so, too, when we arc really awake we 
cannot doubt whether we are awake or dreamingf 
and so forth. Now you have no reason to thirds 
that all the things in which error can reside 
have been noticed by you, and it could easily 
be proved that you sometimes arc wrong about 
those things which you accept as certain. But 
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when you come round to the position at which 
you state, that at least we cannot doubt that 
things appear as they do,^ you have returned to 
the true path; your statement is one that I 
have myself made in the second Meditation. 
But here the question raised concerned the 
reality of external objects, and in what you 
have contributed to this there is nothing 
correct. 

3. 1 shall not here delay to notice your tedi- 
ous and frequent repetitions of such state- 
ments as, e.g. that I have failed to prove certain 
matters, which nevertheless I have demon- 
strated; that I have treated only of the solid body, 
though I have dealt with every kind of matter, 
even of the subtlest; etc. What opposition 
other than a plain denial is merited by aflSrma- 
tions of this kind, which are not supported by 
reasons? Yet, incidentally, I should like to dis- 
cover what argument you use to prove that I 
have treated of solid matter rather than of 
that which is subtle. Have I not said: “I pos- 
sess {a body) united with myself, and it is cer- 
tain that I am distinct from my body"? And I 
cannot see why these words are not equally 
applicable to an impalpable and to a solid 
body; nor do I tliiiik that anyone but you 
could fail to see this. Apart from this, in the 
second Meditation I made it evident that mind 
could be understood as an existing substance, 
though we did not understand anything to e.x- 
ist that was wind, or fire, or vapour, or breath, 
or anything else of a bodily nature however 
impalpable and refined. I said, however, that at 
that point^ I did not discuss whether it was in 
truth distinct from every kind of body; but in 
the present passage* I did discuss the matter 
and proved my assertion. But you show that 
you have wholly failed to comprehend the con- 
troversy by your confusion of the issue as to 
what may be known of the soul with the ques- 
tion as to that which the soul really is. 

4. Here you ask, how I think that I, an unex- 
tended subject, can receive into myself the resem- 
blance or idea of a thing which is extended.* I re- 
ply that no corporeal resemblance can be re- 
ceived in the mind, but that what occurs there 
is the pure thinking of a thing, whether it be 
corporeal or equally whether it be one that is 
incorporeal and lacking any corporeal sem- 
blance. But as to imagination, which can only 
be exercised in reference to corporeal thin^, 

^Cf. above, p. 200. 
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my opinion is that it requires the presence of a 
semblance which is truly corporeal, and to 
which the mind applies itself, wnthout, how- 
ever, its being received in the mind. 

Your statement about the idea of the sun, 
which a blind man caji derive merely from the 
sun’s warmth,^ is easily refuted. For the blind 
man can have a clear and distinct idea of the 
sun as a source of heat, although he does not 
possess the idea of it as a source of light. Nor 
is your comparison of me to that blind man 
just: firstly, because the act of knowledge 
which apprehends a thing that thinks is much 
more extensive than our apprehension of a 
thing w^hich warms, as it is much more than 
that of anything else, as was shown in its prop- 
er place; secondly, because no one can prove 
that that idea of the sun which the blind man 
forms, does not contain everything which can 
be learned of the sun, save those who, being 
endowed with sight, are aware in addition of 
its light and figure. You, however, not only 
know nothing more than I do of mind, but do 
not even have knowledge of the very thing I 
recognize in it; so that in this comparison it is 
rather you w'ho play the part of blind man, 
while I, along with the whole human race, 
could at most be said to be one-eyed. 

In adding that the mind is not extended,^ my 
intention was not thereby to explain what 
mind is, but merely to proclaim that those 
people are wrong who think that it is extended. 
In the same way if any people affirmed that 
Bucephalus was Music,’’ it would not be idle of 
others to deny the statement. In good truth 
your subsequent attempts to prove that mind 
is extended because it makes use of a body 
which is extended, seem to employ no better 
reasoning than if you w^ere to argue that be- 
cause Bucephalus neighs and whinnies, and so 
utters sounds that are comparable with Music, 
it follow'ed that Bucephalus is Music. For, 
though mind is united with the whole body, it 
does not follow that it itself is extended 
throughout the body, because it is not part of 
its notion to be extended, but merely to think. 
Neither does it apprehend extension by means 
of an extended semblance existing in it, al- 
though it images it by applying itself to a cor- 
poreal semblance which is extended, as has al- 
ready been said. Finally, there is no necessity 

®Cf. above, p. 202. 

®Above, p. 202. 

^Descartes misread Gassendi’s musca (fly) as 
musica. Cf. above, p. 202. The mistake mu^ 
have occurred when he saw Gassendi’s work in 
MS. 
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for it itself to be a body although it has the 
poAver of moving body. 

5. What you say at this point relativehj to the 
union of mind and hodt/ is similar to what pre- 
cedes. At no place do you bring an objection to 
my arguments; you only set forth the doubts 
which you think follow from my conclusions, 
though they arise merely from your wishing to 
subject to the scrutiny of the imagination mat- 
ters which, by their own nature, do not fall 
under it. Thus when you wish to compare the 
union of mind and body with the mixture of 
two bodies, it is enough for me to reply that no 
such comparison ought to bo set up, because 
the two things are wholly diverse, and we must 
not imagine that there are })arts in mind be- 
cause it is aware of parts in body. Whence do 
you derive the conclusion that everything 
which mind knows must exist in mind? If that 
were so, then, when it was aware of the magni- 
tude of the earth, it would be obliged to have 
that object within it, and consequently would 
not only be extended but greater in extent than 
the whole world. 

^Cf. above, p. 204. 


6. Here, though you do not contradict me af 
all, you have nevertheless much to say ay 
honco tho reader may discjovor tliat the nJ 
ber of your arguments is not to be infeJ 
from any proportion between tlrem and T 
prolixity of your words. ® 

Up to this point wo have had a discussion 
between mind and flesh, and, as was but nat- 
ural, in many things they disagreed. But ni 
at the end, I catcli sight of tlie real Gassendi' 
and look up to him as a man of great philo! 
sophi(!al emiiion(!(5. 1 salute liim as a man noted 
for his intellectual oaiidour and integrity of 
life, and shall endeavour, by emi)loying all the 
courtesies which I can muster, to merit hie 
friendship at all times. I therefore ask him not 
to tiike it amiss if, in roi)lying to his objections 
I have used a I’liilosopiruml freedom, since 
their entire (‘.onkiiits c!mse<l me very great 
pleasure. Among other things I rejoiced that 
such a long }md (!a.refully composed disserta- 
tion contained nothing in oi)|)osition to my 
rcjisoning, nothing ()t)pos(‘(l even to my conclu. 
sioiis, to which 1 was not able very easily to 
reply. 
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Though we have read through your Meditations 
with very great attention, as well as your previous 
replies to objections, there are still some slight 
difficulties lejt, which it is right you should re- 
move. 

The first is that it does not appear altogether 
certain that we exist, from, the fact that we think.^ 
For in order to be sure that you think, you ought 
to know what to think, or what thinking, is, and 
what your existence is, but since you do not yet 
know what these things are, how can you know 
that you think or exist? Since, then, in saying I 
think, you do not know what you are saying, and 
since in adding therefore I exist, you are equally 
ignorant of the meaning of what you say, and 
indeed do not know that you are saying or think- 
ing anything, since in order to do so it seems to be 
necessary for you to know that you know what 
you are saying, and once more to know that you 
know that you know what you say, and so on to 
infinity, it is clear that you cannot know whether 
you exist, or even whether you think. 

But to point out a second difficulty, when you 
say that you think and exist,® someone will 
maintain that you deceive yourself, and that you 
do not think, but are only moved, and that you 
are nothing other than a corporeal motion, since 
no one meanwhile has been able to grasp the dem- 
onstration by means of which you think that you 
have proved that no corporeal motion can be what 
you call thought. Have you, then, by means of 
that Analysis which you employ, so subdivided 
all the motions of your subtle matter, that you are 
sure that you can show us, who give our utmost 
attention and are, we think, sufficiently clear 
sighted, that the reduction of our thoughts to those 
corporeal motions is self-contradictory? 

Our third difficulty is very much of the same 
kind. For though some of the Church Fathers 
have, along with the Platonists, believed that the 
Angels are corporeal {which led to the Lateran 
CounciVs conclusion that they could be depicted), 
and entertained die same belief with regard to the 
rational soul, which some of them indeed thought 
was conveyed to each man from his progenitor; 
they nevertheless maintained that Angels and the 
soul alike thought; hence they seem to have be- 

^By Divers Theologians and Philosophers. 

*Cf. Med. II, p. 78. 

®Cf. Med. VI, pp. 98-99. 


lieved that this could be tffeckd by corporeal 
motions or even was identical with those very 
corporeal motions, from which they inno ivay dis- 
tinguished thinking. The thinking of monkeys, 
dogs, and other animals seems to confirm this; for 
dogs hark in their sleep, as if they were chasing 
hares or rushing at robbers: and they are aware 
when awake that they run, and when dreaming, 
that they bark, though, with you, we recognize that 
there is nothing in them distinct from their bodies. 
But if yon deny that the dr/g knows that it is run- 
ning or thinking, besides the fact that this is an 
unproved assertion, the dog himself might per- 
haps pass a similar judgment with respect to ns, 
that we forsooth are unaware that we run and 
think, when we run or when we think. For firstly 
you do not behold the dog's internal mode of oper- 
ation, just as he is not directly aware of yours, 
and secondly there is no lack of men of great at- 
tainments who at the present day concede reason 
to the animals or have in previous ages done so. 
So far are we from believing that all these opera- 
tions can be satisfactorily explained by mech- 
anism, without imputing to them sensation, life, 
and soul, that we are ready to stake anything in 
proving that that is both an impossibility and an 
absurdity. Finally, there are not lacking those who 
are likely to assert that man himself also is with- 
out sensation and understanding, and that all his 
actions can be effected by means of dynamical 
mechanisms and do not imply mind at all, if 
apes, dogs, and elephants can discharge all their 
functions in virtue of this mechanism; since, if 
the limited reasoning power of the brutes differs 
from human reason, it does so only in degree, and 
this implies no difference in essence. 

Our fourth difficulty tenders the knowledge of 
the Atheist,* which he asserts to be absoluiehj 
certain and, judged according to your canon, 
most evident, when he makes the statemenis: if 
equals be taken from equals, the remainders 
are equal; the three angles of a rectilinear tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles, and thou- 
sands similar; for he cannot frame those state- 
ments mentally without believing them to be nh- 
solutely certain. The Atheist contends that this is 
so true that even if God does not exist and is not 
even possible, as he believes, he is no less certain 
of these matters than if God did really exist. He 

*Cf. Reply to Obj. ii, above p. 123. 
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denies that any reason for doubting can be ad- 
vanced, to disturb him in the slightest or make 
him hesitate. For, what will you advance? Thai 
God, if He exists, can deceive him^ The Atheist 
will reply that he could not be deceived in these 
matters even though God were to put forth all the 
force of His omnipotence in the attempt. 

Hence arises the fifth difficulty whose root is 
found in that deception which you wholly deny of 
God Himself.^ For, since many Theologians be- 
lieve that the damned, both angels and men, are 
continuously deceived by God’s having implanted 
in them the idea of afire that is torturing them, so 
that they firmly believe and think that they clearly 
see and perceive that they are really being tortured 
by the fire, diough no such fire exists, is it not 
possible that God deceives us uyith similar ideas 
and continually makes sport of us by despatching 
similar phardastns or ideas into our minds? 
Hence we should imagine that we clearly saw, 
and perceived by each of our senses things that 
nevertheless are not outside us, so that sky and 
earth are not real, and we do not really possess 
arms and feet and eyes etc. This can happen with- 
out any wrongfulness or injustice, since the Lord 
is supreme over everything and has the absolute 
po^cer of disposing what behngs to him; espe- 
cially since such action avails to rejyress the pride 
of men, and punish their sins, whether the pun- 
ishnierU inflicted be on account of original sin or 
of other causes obscure to us. These contentions 
seem to be confirmed by those passages of Scrip- 
ture which show that we can know nothing, e.g. 
the words of Paul in 1st Corinthians, chapter 8, 
verse 2: If any man thinketh, he says, that he 
knoweth anything, he knows not yet as he 
ouglit to know; and the passage in Ecclesiastes, 
c. 8, v.l7:l beheld that of all the works of God 
man can find out no reason of those that are 
done under the sun ; and so much the more as 
a man labours to seek it out, the loss shall he 
discover; nay even though a wise man says 
that he knows, he shall not be able to find it 
out. And that the wise man in saying this, has 
employed deliberate reason, and not spoken in 
haste, or thoughtlessly and violently, the whole of 
his book makes clear, especially when the ques- 
tion of the mind comes up, which, you contend, is 
immortal. For in verse 19, c. 3, he says that the 
death of man is as the death of beasts. And lest 
you should reply that this is to be .understood of 
the body alone, he adds that man has no pre- 
eminence over the beasts. Further, speaking of 
the spirit of man itself, he denies that there is 
anyone who knoweth whether it goeth upward, 

^Cf. Med. in, p. 88, and Med- iv, p, 89. 
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i.e. whether it is immortal, or whether it eop}], 
downwards with the spirits of the beasts { 
perishes. Neither may you allege thatthese'^i 
are said in the character of an unbeliever; in m 
a case the writer ought to have made that mi 
clear and provided a irfutalion of these stall 
ments. A gam you must not contend that rua rein 
on your part is called for, since /S'erip^we 
nmUcr for the Thaologians; for since you are a 
Christian il is proptw for imi to be ready to refie 
to ctxTy thing that can he objected to the faith ej. 
pecinlly against the positions you desire to es- 
tahlish, and to use nil your powers to make j/our 
results salisf actory. 

The sixth difficulty arises from the ivMget- 
ence of the judgment or liberty which you refuse 
to allow to the perfection of choice, but ascribe to 
an imperfect will alone, thus removing theivMf 
fereme as oflsn os the mind clearly perceives takl 
ought to be believed, or performed, or left undom, 
But do you not see that by positing this you de- 
stray the liberty of God, from Whom yourenioso 
that indijfnencc as to -whether He will create 
wmid rather than another, or any world at oil? 
Though -yet it belongs to the faith to believe that 
God has from elernily been indifferent as (o 
whether He would treats one, or many, worlds, w 
no world. But who doubts that God has tU all 
times had the clearest -vision of all things that 
were to be done or left undone? Therefm the 
clearest vision and -perception of things does wl 
annul the imUJference of choice; and if it cannol 
harmonize -with human liberty, neither vnll it he 
compatible -wilh the divine, sim'e the ess&nm of 
things are, like numbers, i-rui-ivisihle and un- 
changing. Wherefore indifference is included -no 
less in the divine than in human freedom of 
choice. 

The sovonth difficulty will affect the swpet- 
ficies^ in which or by means of which -you say that 
all sensations take place. For ive do ml under- 
stand how il can happen that it is neither part of 
the sentient bodies, nor -part of the air itself and 
its vapours, of which you say that it is no part, 
not even the exterior. Nor at the same time dom 
comprehend that no body whatsoever nor sat- 
stance, as you assert, possesses real aeddenk 
which by the divine power may exist apart from 
any subject and, as a rnntlcr of fact, do exist, in 
the Sacrament of the Altar. There is ho-wever no 
reason for our Doctors to be perturbed -until tlieji 
have seen lohelher you are going to prove that in 
your Hhrjsics, for which you make us hope, aid 
which they scarcely believe will propound tk 

*Cf. Mod. iv, pp. 90-91. 

®Cf. Reply to Obj. iv, above, p. 164. 
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matter so clearly that your conclusions will he 
capable of acceptance, or will merit acceptance, 
to the exclusion of the former doctrine. 

The eighth difficulty arises out of your reply 
to the fifth set of objections. How can the truths of 
Geometry or Metaphysics such as you mention be 
immutable and eternal, and yet not be independ- 
ent of GodP What is the species of causality by 
which they are related to Him or dependent on 
Him? What possible action of God’s could annul 
the nature of the triangle? And how could He 
froyn all eternity bring it to pass that it was un- 
true that twice four was eight? or that a triangle 
had not three angles? Hence either these truths 
depend upon the understanding alone while it 
thinks them, or upon existing things, or they are 
independent, since God evidently could not have 
brought it to pass that any of these essences or 
verities wa.s not from all eternity. 

Finally, the ninth difficulty seems to us very 
important, when you say that we ought to distrust 
the operation of the senses, and that the certitude 
of the understanding far exceeds that of the 
senses.^ But what if the understanding can enjoy 
no certitude, which it has not first received from a 
good disposition of the senses? Or again if it can- 
not correct the error of any sense, unless another 
sense first correct the said error? Refraction 
makes a stick thrust into the water appear broken, 
though nevertheless it is straight; what corrects 
the error? The understanding? Not at all; it is 
the sense of touch. So, too, in other cases. Hence if 
you bring in all the senses properly disposed, 
which always give the same report, you will ob- 
tain the greatest possible certainty of which man 
is capable; but this certitude uill often escape you 
if you trust to the operations of your mind, which 
often goes astray in matters about which it be- 
lieved there was no possibility of doubt. 

These are the principal matters which caused 
us trouble. And we pray you to add some sure 
rule and certain infallible tokens by which we 
may be quite sure, when we apprehend one thing 

‘Cf. Reply to Obj. v, above, pp. 216-217. 

*Cf. Med. I, p. 75 and Med. vi, p. 98. 


thus perfectly apart from another, that ^ , 

tain that the one is so distinct from the other, 
the two can, by the divine power at kast, ex 
apart, i.e. we wish to know surely, clearly, 
distinctly that that distinction of the uvderstan 
ing is not due to the understanding itself but pro- 
ceeds from the very things distinguished, 
when we contemplate the immensity of God, n 
thinking of His justice, or when we vieu) His^rn 
mensity, not thinking of the Son or of the rio y 
Spirit; do we have a complete perception of 
immensity, or of God as existing, opart po 
those other Persons, whose existence an i# 
could deny with as much right as you deny rrciu 

thought of the body? Therefore just as it n't ® 


a false conclusion for anyone to argue 


that the 


Son and the Holy Spirit are in essence dwli 
from God the Father, or can be separated f^rn 
Him, so neither will anyone grant that though 
the human mind can he distinguished from 
body, though you may conceive the one apart jr 
the other, and deny the one of the other; nor^y 
you think that this can be proved by means of any 
mental abstraction on your part. If you can 
age to reply to these objections, there seems 
certainly nothing at all left to which our 7 heo 
hgians can take exception. 


APPENDIX 

A few questions derived from other 
will here be added in order that your ^®P 
them may be conjoined to your answer to 
pre\'ious objections, since they belong to 
same argument. Certain very learned 
clear-sighted men wish to have a careful ex 
planation of the three following points. 

1. How I know with certainty that I have a 

clear idea of my soul. . 

2. How I know with certainty that that idea i 
wholly diverse from anything else. 

3. How 1 know with certainty that that con 
tains no element of corporeity. 

Certain others have propounded the folio 
ing argument. 


CERTAIN PHILOSOPHERS AND GEOMETRICIANS 
TO MONSIEUR DESCARTES 


With howsoever great an effort we bethink our- 
selves as to whether the idea of our mind or that of 
a human being, i.e. our knowledge and percep- 
tion of it, contains anything corporeal, we do not 
venture to assert that what we call thought can in 


no wise attach to any body, whatsoever be the mo- 
tions which characterize it. For since vx 
that while there are certain bodies which do no 
think, there are others, e.g. human bodies o 
perchance those of the brutes which do think, vn 
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you not regard us as being guilty of sophistry and 
undue boldness, if we therefore conclude that there 
are no bodies which think? We can scarce nfrain 
from believing that we would deserve to be for all 
time derided by you, if we had first forged that 
argument derived from ideas on behalf of the 
mind as well as of God, and you had then by your 
analytical method condemned it. But you seem to 
be so ?nuch preoccupied and prepossessed by this 
method that you have apparently now so obscured 
your mental vision that you are no longer free to 
see that the several menial properties or opera- 
tions which you discover within you depend upon 
corporeal motions. 

If not, unloose the bond which, you say, con- 
fines us with adamantine chains and prevents 
our minds from raising their flight above the 
body. The bond consists in this — We perceive 
very well that two and three make five, that if 
equals be taken from equals the remainders 
are equal; we arc convinced of the truth of these 
and a thousand other propositions, just as you 
find you also are. Why are we not similarly cort- 
lyinced by your ideas or our own, that the human 
soul is distinct from the body and that God exists? 
You will say that you are not able to put this 
truth into our minds unless we think along nith 
you. But lo' u'e have read what you have urritlm 
seven times and have, so far as in us lay, given an 
attention to it equal to that of the Angels, and 
have nevertheless not yet been convinced. We do 
not, however, think that you will prefer to say 


that our minds an all steeped in brutish iim 
ranee and wholly unfit for Metaphysical inZ 
gation, though for thirty years accustomed iaM 
with that science; wc believe that you vfill » 
rather do this than co7ifvss that your argurnm 
derived from the idea of the mind and thatofQoi 
are not of snrh wcighl mid power as to beahhin 
master and in due right bring into subjection 
inlcUigvncc of men of Icaruing who have irid 
with all their power to detach themselves /rom 
solid juntter. (hi the cnnlrury, wc think Oiatymi 
will 7Uiihr that roTtfes,sion if you re-read yoia 
Mcdilations in the spirit of critical onalymnik 
which you icoiild treat them if they had ken 
brought forward by an oppa7U'7ii. 

Fmally, aw long as ur do 7iol know whatcank 
ochiewed by bodies and their motions, and dm 
yint admit that no one can Iniow cvmjihing whiA 
God has impUmted in any body and can myknl 
apart fro)u a revelation by God Ilmself, hown 
7J071 be sure that God has 7i,ol implanted in certain 
bodies a power and properly of such a kind tki 
they can doubt, think, ete.? 

These are oar arguments or, if you so prefer ii 
our prejudices. If you e.im nnw ns of thm, n 
call God to uilness that great 'will be the Ihaiii 
mlh which all of ns will reward 'yon firr freeing 
us fro/n the tangle of Ihortis 'which is suffocating 
in us the truth you have sown. May the all-gooil 
God bring this to ‘pass, the God towards whose 
glory nlo7ie we know all your efforts have ken 
directed. 


REPLY TO 

THE SIXTH SET OF OBJECTIONS 


1. It is indeed true that no one can be sure 
that he knows or that he exists, unless he knows 
what thought is and what existence.^ Not that 
this requires a cognition formed by refleetion 
or one acquired by demonstration; much less 
does it require a cognition of a reflective cog- 
nition, by which we know that we know, and 
again know that we know that we know, and so 
ad infinitum. Such knowledge could never be 
obtained about anything. It is altogether 
enough for one to know it by means of tbit in- 
ternal cognition which always precedes reflec- 
tive knowledge, and which, when the object is 
thought and existence, is innate in all men; so 
that, however overwhelmed by prejudice and 
^Objections vi, p, 221. 


attentive to the words rather than their sig- 
nification, though we may feign that we do not 
possess that knowledge, wc cannot neverthe- 
less really ho without it. Wlum, therefore, any- 
one perceives that ho thinks and that it thence 
follows that he oxisis, although he chance 
never previously to have jisked what thought 
is, nor what oxistimee, lie riaimot nevertheless 
fail to have a km)\vlodgo of each suflicient to 
give him assuraruie on this .score. 

2. Nor can it oec.ur that, wIkui one perceives 
that he thinks, uud(u‘.standing at the same time 
what it is to move, ho should think that he is 
deemed, and that he does not think hut only 
moves.^ For since plainly the idea or notion he 

®Cf. above, p. 221, 
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has of thought is quite different from that of 
corporeal movement, he must necessarily un- 
derstand the one as quite different from the 
other. Yet on account of his habit of ascribing 
many diverse properties, between which he 
discerns no connection, to one and the same 
subject, he may doubt, he may even affirm 
that he is one and the same thing which thinks 
and moves in space. But it must be noted that 
there are two ways in which things of which we 
have diverse ideas can be taken to be one and 
the same thing; to wit, either in respect of 
unity and identity of nature, or merely by 
unity of composition. Thus, for example, our 
ideas of figure and motion are not the same, 
neither those of understanding and willing, 
nor of bones and flesh, nor of thought and of 
an extended thing. Nevertheless, we clearly 
perceive that to the same substance to which 
the possibility of having figure belongs, the 
possibility of moving also belongs, so that 
what is figured and mobile is one by unity of 
nature; similarly, we see that a thing which is 
intelligent and wills is one and the same by 
unity of nature. But we do not perceive the 
same in the case of the thing which we regard 
under the form of bone, and of that which we 
view as flesh; hence we cannot take these to be 
one and the same thing by unity of nature, but 
only by unity of composition, viz. in so far as 
the animal possessing bone and flesh is one 
and the same. But now the question is, whether 
we perceive a thinking thing and an extended 
thing to be one and the same by unity of 
nature, a unity such that we find that between 
thought and extension there is the same affin- 
ity and connection as we notice to prevail be- 
tween figure and motion, or between under- 
standing and willing. Or whether shall we 
rather say that they are one and the same only 
by unity of composition, in so far as they are 
found in the same man, in the way in which 
bones and flesh exist in the same animal. Now 
this latter alternative is that which I affirm, 
because I find a total diversity between the 
nature of an extended and that of a thinking 
thing, a diversity not less than that between 
bones and flesh. 

But since at this point an appeal to author- 
ity enters into the dispute, I am compelled, 
lest this should imperil the truth, to reply to 
what you add, viz. that no one hitherto has been 
able mentally to grasp my demonstration, by 
sajdng that though not many people have as 
yet examined my argument, quite a number 
affirm that they imderstand it. And just as 


the witness of one man who, hamng made a 
voyage to America, declares that he has seen 
the Antipodes, merits more credence than that 
of a thousand others who deny their existence 
merely because they have no knowledge of 
them, so likewise in the case of those who 
properly examine the validity of arguments, 
greater weight attaches to the authority of one 
man who says that he understands a certain 
argument anght, than of a thousand others 
who, without appending any reason, maintain 
that it cannot be understood. For though thej’’ 
do not understand it, that does not prevent its 
being understood by others, and, since, in in- 
ferring this conclusion, they show that they do 
not have an accurate apprehension of what it 
is to reason, very little faith should be reposed 
in them. 

Lastly to the question: — whether by my 
Analysis I have subdivided all the motions of my 
subtle matter so as to he sure that I can show men 
who have given their best attention and are, as 
they think, sufficiently clear-sighted, that the re- 
duction of our thoughts to corporeal motions, i.e. 
as I interpret, that thoughts and corporeal 
motions are one and the same, is self-conira- 
dictory, I reply that, though to me it is very 
certain, I do not promise that others can be 
comdnced of the same truth however attentive 
they are and, in their own judgment, clear- 
sighted. At least I cannot promise it so long as 
they fasten their attention not on the objects 
of pure intelligence but on those of the imagi- 
nation, as apparently those have done, who 
have pretended that the dissection of some 
subtle matter will give us the distinction be- 
tween thought and motion. For the distinction 
can only be grasped by obsennng that the 
motions of a thing that thinks and that of a 
thing that is extended or mobile are wholly 
diverse and mutually independent of each 
other, and that it is self-contradictory that 
those things which are clearly understood by 
us to be diverse and independent, cannot be 
sundered, at least by God. So that however 
often we find them in one and the same sub- 
ject as, e.g., thought and corporeal motions in 
the same man, we ought not on that account 
to believe that they are one and the same thing 
by unity of nature but only in virtue of unity 
of composition. 

3. What is here advanced about the Plato- 
nists and their partisans, has now been rejected 
by the whole Catholic Church and commonly 
by all Philosophers. Moreover the Lateran 
Coimcil, though concluding that Angels could 
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be depicted, did not at the same time agree 
that they were corporeal. But oven though 
they were in truth believed to be corporeal, we 
should certainly not even in their case have 
reason to believe that their minds are more in- 
separable from their bodies than men’s are; 
neither also, though it were imagined that the 
human soul were derived from the procroator, 
could it be concluded that the soul is corporeal, 
but only that as the body arises from the body 
of the parents so the soul itself proceeded from 
the parents’ soul. As for dogs and apes, even 
though I were to grant that thought existed in 
them, it would in nowise follow that the hu- 
man mind was not to be distinguished from 
the body, but, on the contrary, rather that in 
other animals also there was a mind distinct 
from their body. This is a doctrine tliat those 
very Platonists, whose authority you lately 
lauded, held, following the Pythagoreans in 
this, as is clear from their belief in Metempsy- 
chosis. However, not only liavo I assorted that 
plainly the brutes do not possess thought, as is 
here assumed, but I have given a, most strin- 
gent proof of this, a proof which no one has 
hitherto refuted. Yet the people who allirin 
that dogs when awake know that they run, and 
even when dreaming, that they are harking,^ as if 
they could take up their station in the ani- 
mals' hearts, really assort this merely and do 
not prove it. For although they add that they do 
not believe that the operniions of the beasts can Iw 
explained by mechanism, apart from sensation, 
life, and soul (i.e. as I interpret, without 
thought; for I have neither denied to the 
brutes what is vulgarly called life, nor a cor- 
poreal soul, nor organic sense), and that they 
are ready to stake anything in proving that that is 
both an impossihilily and an absurdity, this 
should not be taken to be a reason. The like 
can be asserted about any other proposition 
however true; nay people are not wont to offer 
pledges, except where their proof lacks reasons; 
and since once upon a time men scouted the 
existence of the Antipodes in almost exactly 
the same way, I fancy that a matter should 
not be straightway held to bo false because 
certain people scout it. 

You conclude by adding that those are not 
lacking who are likely to assert that man himself 
also is without sensation and understanding, and 
that all his actions can be effected by means of 
dynamical mechanisms and do not imply mind 
ai all, if apes, dogs, and elephants can discharge 
all their functions in virtue of this mechanism. 

^Cf. above, p. 221. 
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But this argument surely proves nothing at n 
except that there are some men who conee’ 
all tilings so lionfuscdly, and who stick bo ^ 
aciously to the opinions Ihat they havetak 
up in a prejudiced manner and undei 
only in a verbal way, that, rather thanchaiT 
them, they deny of themselves facts that tk 
can at no moment fail to experience \ritli 
them. l'’or snndy \\v cannot help at everym^ 
ment experienc.ing within us that we think' 
nor (!an anyone infm- fi-oin the fact that ithsi 
been shown tliat the animate brutes candis- 
charge all tliese operations entirely without 
thought, that he therefore does not think- 
less it ho that having ])reviously persuaded 
hiiriHcIf that his actions are entirely like those 
of the hrntes, just hecanso ho has ascribed 
thought to thian, he wi're to adhere so perii. 
naciously to those very words, ‘menandhruin 
operate in the same way,’ that when it was 
shown to him that the brutes did not think he 
preferred to divest liimself of that thoughtot 
his of wliicli he could not fail to haveaninnef 
consciousness, ra.ther than to alter his opinion 
that he acted in the samti way as the brutes, 
But I ca,imot easily persuade myself that there 
are many people of this kind. l*'ur more will be 
found who, if it is conceded that tlumgUisi«/i 
to he distinguished from bodily motion, will with 
much better reason c.onc.hidc that it is the 
same thing in us and in them, since theynotiee 
in them all c.orporeal movomontsasinusithey 
will a,cld that a dijfirenrc merely of greolerwi 
less makes no differenre Ui the essence, and will 
infer that, thongh piu-c.hauc.e they think tliat 
there is less reason in the beasts limn in us, 
our minds are exactly of tlio same species; and 
such a conclusion will he justly drawn. 

4. As to tlio Atheist’s knowledge, it is easy 
to prove that it is not iinmutahle and certain, 
For, us I Jiave already in a former place said, 
in yn'oportiou to the impotence assigned to the 
author of his being, the greater will be his 
reason for doubting wJietbcr lie may not be of 
such an imperfoci nature as to be deceived in 
matters which apyiear most evident to him; 
and lie cannot be set free from that doubt un- 
less he first acknowledges tliat ho has been 
created by the true (lod, a Lod who has no 
intention to decoivo. 

5. Moreover, that it is self-contradictory 
that men should bo floeeived by God is clearly 
demonstrated from tlie fact that the form of 
deception is non-existence, towards which the 
supreme existent cannot incline. In this 
Theologians are agreed, and all tlie certainty 
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of the Christian faith depends upon this doc- 
trine. For why should we trust God’s revela- 
tions, if we thought that we were sometime 
deceived by Him? And though Theologians 
commonly affirm that the damned are tor- 
tured by hell fire, they do not therefore believe 
that they are deceived by a false idea of a tor- 
menting fire which God has implanted in them, 
but rather that they are tortured by real fire, 
for the reason that, just as the incorporeal spirit 
of the living man is naturally confined in the 
body, so by the divine power it is easily after 
death confined in corporeal fire. Cf. The Master 
of the Sentences, Book iv. Distinction 44. 

As to the passages of Scripture, I do not 
think that it is my part to reply to them, un- 
less when they appear to contradict some 
opinion that is peculiar to me. For when my 
doctrine merely contains things that are com- 
mon to all Christians, such as are the object of 
attack here, e.g. that something can be ^own 
and that human souls are not like those of 
animals, I should stand in dread of the charge 
of arrogance, if I did not prefer to content 
myself with the replies that have already been 
discovered by others, rather than devise new 
arguments; for I have never intermeddled 
with theological studies, except in so far as 
they contributed to my private instruction, 
nor do I find within me so much of the divine 
grace as to feel called to this sacred occupa- 
tion. But I shall not on the present occasion 
avail myself of this resource, for fear that I 
may give some people an opportunity of 
thinking that I keep silence because I cannot 
give a satisfactory explanation of the passages 
adduced. 

Firstly, therefore, I maintain that the pas- 
sage from St. Paul, I Corinth, chap. 8. ver. 2,^ 
ought only to be understood of the knowledge 
which is not conjoined with love, i.e. of the 
knowledge of the Atheists, because whoever 
knows God as he ought, cannot avoid loving 
Him or fail to have love. And this is confirmed 
by the preceding words: “Knowledge puffeth 
up, but love edifiethf^ and those which imme- 
diately follow: “Moreover if anyone love God, He 
(i.e. God) is knoum by him.” Thus the Apostle 
does not mean that we can possess no knowl- 
edge at all, because he admits that those who 
love God know him, i.e. have knowledge about 
him. He says merely that those who have not 
love and hence do not know God sufficiently, 
although they imagine that in other matters 
they know something, nevertheless do not 

^Above, p. 222. 


know as they ought to know, just because 
they ought to begin mth the knowledge of 
God, and subsequently range the knowledge of 
all other things under this single cognition, as 
I have explained in my Meditations. Thus this 
very passage, which was adduced against me, 
so openly confirms my opinion about this mat- 
ter, that I disbelieve that it can be properly 
explained by those who differ from me. But if 
anyone contends that the pronoun “He” does 
not refer to God but to the man who is known 
of God and approved by Him, another Apostle, 
to wit St. John in his first Epistle, chap. 2, 
wholly favours my e.xplanation. For in verse 2- 
he says as follows: and hereby we kmow that we 
know Him, if we keep His commandmenis; in 
chap. 4. verse 7, everyone that loveth is begotten 
of God and knoweth God. 

The same conclusion must be derived from 
the passages in Ecclesiastes. For it has to be 
noted that Solomon in that book, while indeed 
not acting the part of an unbehever but in his 
own character, in so far as he was previously a 
sinner and had turned away from God, there 
repenting of his sins says that, in so far as he 
employed human wisdom and did not relate 
that wisdom to God, he could find nothing 
which wholly satisfied or in w'hich there was 
not vanity. Hence on this account he says in 
many places that we ought to turn tow'ards 
God, as expressly in chap. 11. verse 9: And 
know thou that for all these things God wiU call 
thee into judgment, and in vrhat follows up to 
the end of the book. Especially also those words 
in chap. 8. verse 17 : — “And I imderstood that 
of all the works of God man can find out no 
reason of those that are done under the sun" etc. 
— should not be understood to hold good of 
any man, but of him whom he has described in 
the previous verse: There is that neither by day 
nor night seeth sleep with his eyes. It appears 
that thus the Prophet meant to announce 
there that those who are too assiduous in their 
studies are not fitted to lay hold of the truth; 
and certainly those who know me will not 
readily say that this saying applies to me. But 
we should attend especially to those "words: 
“IM things which are done under the sun." For 
the words recur frequently in the book, and 
always refer to natural things to the exclusion 
of their subordination to God, just because 
God, being above all things cannot be com- 
prised among those w'hich are under the sim. 
Hence the sense of the words cited is, that man 
cannot know natural objects properly, so long 
averse 3 in the Authorized Version. 
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as he does not know God, which is just my 
own contention. Finally, in chap. 3 verse 19, it 
is clearly not said that “the <kath of mm is as 
the death of beasts” nor that “man has no pre- 
eminence over the beasts,” e.xccpt in so far as 
this refers to the body, for in the passage there 
is mention only of those things that pertain to 
the body. Immediately afterwards also he adds 
something separately about the soul: who 
hnoweth if the spirit of the sons of Adam ascends 
upwards and if the spirit of the beasts descends 
downwardsf That means, if human spirits are 
to enjoy celestial bliss, what man knows this 
by human reasonings and as long as he docs 
not turn himself toward God? Certainly I have 
tried to prove by natural reason that the soul 
is not corporeal: but I admit that it can only 
be known through faith whether it is to ascend 
above, 

6. As to the freedom of the will, a very dif- 
ferent account must be given of it as it exists 
in God and as it exists in us. h^or it is self-con- 
tradictory that the will of God should not have 
been from eternity indifferent to all that has 
come to pass or that ever will occur, because 
we can form no conception of anything good or 
true, of an3d;hing to be believed or to be per- 
formed or to be omitted, the idea of which 
existed in the divine undoi’staiuling before 
God’s will determined Him so to act as to 
bring it to pass. Nor do I here speak of priority 
of time; I mean that it was not even i)rit)r in 
order, or in nature, or in reasoned i-ehitioii, jis 
they say [in the schools], so that that idea of 
good impelled God to choose one thing rather 
than another. Thus, to illustrate, God did not 
will to create the world in time because he saw 
that it would be better thus than if he created 
it from all eternity; nor did he will the three 
angles of a triangle to be equal to two right 
angles because ho knew that they could not be 
otherwise. On the contrary, because he worked 
to create the world in time it is for that reason 
better than if he had created it from all eter- 
nity; and it is because he willed the three angles 
of a triangle to be necessarily equal to two 
right angles that this is true and cannot be 
otherwise; and so in other cases. And though 
it may be said that it is the merit of the saints 
which is the cause of their obtaining eternal 
life, this causes no difficulty; for their merits 
are not causes of their obtaining this in the 
sense that they determine God to will any- 
thing; they are merely the cause of an effect 
of which God wished them from all eternity to 
be the cause. Thus that supreme indifference 
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in God is the supreme proof of his onm! 
tencG. But jis to man, since he finds the naif 
of all goodnesvs juul truth already detenaS 
by God, and his will cannot bear uponT 
thing cl.se, it i.s ('vident that lie embraces ti 
true and the good the more willingly aJ 

hence the more frei'ly in proportion as he se! 
the true and the good the more clearly aS 
that he is never imlilTerent save when he do”’ 
not know what i.s the more true or thebett® 
or at least when lie <lo(‘s not see clearly enouiA 
to prevent him from doubting about it. Th® 
tlie indifference whieh attaches to human lib. 
erty is very dilleri'iit from tliat which beloiiR 
to tlie divine, Ni'ither does it licrc matter that 
the essences of things ari' .said to he indivisible’ 
for firstly no e.s.s('m‘e can belong in a univoeai 
sense both to ( iod and 1 lis creature; and finally 
indifference does not belong to the essence of 
human liberty, since W(' are free not only when 
our ignora.nco of t.lie right renders us indiffer- 
cut, but also, and eliiefly, when a clear percep- 
tion impels us to prosecute some definite course. 

7. My conception of the superficies by which 
I believe our sen.ses are affected, is not different 
from that ompioyc'd (or which ought to be em- 
ployed) by all ma.tliema,ticianK and philos- 
ophers; tliey distinguish it from body and as- 
sume it to be wholly devoid of depth. But the 
Icrru suiierlicios is ta.ken in two ways by math- 
ciuati<da.nH: viz. in the sense of a body, to the 
length and bread tli of wliicU they attend and 
wliieh is viewed altogether apart from its 
doiitli, altUouglv (loi)th be not denied of it; or 
only us a mode of body, when straightway al 
depth is denied of it. Gonsetjueutly for the sake 
of avoiding ambiguity I .said that I spoke of 
tha.t supej’ficios whieh, being only a mode, can 
be no part of body; for a body is a substance, 
and a mode cannot be a part of substance. Yet 
I did not deny Unit it was the o.xtreraity of a 
body; nay, on the eontrary, I said that it 
could with tlie greatest propriety be called the 
extremity of the contained body as much as of 
the containing, in the sense in which one says 
that bodies arc contigium.s when their extrem- 
ities are togotlior. For certainly when two 
bodies touch ouch other, the extremity of each 
is one and the same, and this is part of neither 
but the same mode of both, and can oven re- 
main although these bodies are removed, pro- 
vided only that others of accurately the same 
size and figure succeed to their place. Nay that 
space which tho Aristotolains (lall the 8upe^ 
ficiea of the surrounding body ciin be unde^ 
stood to be no other superficies than that which 
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is no substance but a mode. For neither is the 
place of a town changed, although the sur- 
rounding air be changed or some other sub- 
stance be substituted for it, nor consequently 
does the superficies which is here taken for a 
place form any part of the surrounding air or 
of the town. 

In order to refute the doctrine of the reality 
of accidents it seems to me that there is no 
need to produce other arguments thap those 
which I have already employed. For firstly, 
since all sensation is effected through contact, 
it is of a corporeal superficies alone that we can 
have sensation; and yet if there are real acci- 
dents they must be different from that super- 
ficies, which is merely a mode; therefore if 
there are any such, we cannot have sensation 
of them. But who ever believed that they ex- 
isted unless he thought he experienced them 
by sensation? Secondly it is contradictory that 
real accidents should exist, because whatever 
is real can exist separately apart from any 
other subject; but whatever can exist separate- 
ly is substance, not accident. And it makes no 
difference whether it be said that real acci- 
dents can be disjoined from their subject, not 
naturally, but merely by the divine power; for 
coming to pass naturally is nowise different 
from coming to pass by the ordinary power of 
God, which does not differ at all from his e.x- 
traordinary power, and does not make any 
further contribution to things, so that if every- 
thing which can exist naturally apart from a 
subject is substance, so whatever by the power 
of God, however extraordinary it may be, is 
capable of existing without a subject, must 
likewise be termed substance. I do indeed ad- 
mit that one substance can be the accident of 
another: but yet when this happens it is not 
the substance itself which has the form of an 
accident, but only the mode in which it is acci- 
dental. For e.xample, when his clothing is an 
accident of a man, it is not the clothing itself 
but merely his heing clothed which is an acci- 
dent. But because the principal reason which 
moved Philosophers to posit real accidents was 
that they thought that the perceptions of the 
senses could not be explained without assum- 
ing them, I have promised that I will explain 
these facts minutely with reference to each 
sense in my Physics. Not that I wish that any 
of my opinions should be taken on trust, but 
that I thought that those who have judged 
correctly in the matter of those accidents 
which I have alreadj^ explained in the case of 
vision in my Dioptrics, will easily guess what 


I am able to make good in the case of the others. 

8. To one who paj's attention to God's im- 
mensity, it is clear that nothing at all can e.xist 
which does not depend on Him. This is true 
not onh' of everj-thing that subsist.?, but of all 
order, of every law, and of ever}’ reason of 
truth and goodness; for otherwise God, as has 
been said just before, would not have been 
wholly indifferent to the creation of what he 
has created. For if any reason for what is good 
had preceded His preordination, it would have 
determined Him towards that which it was 
best to bring about; but on the contrary be- 
cause He determined Hmiself toward.? those 
things which ought to be accomplished, for 
that reason, as it stands in Genesis, they are 
very good; that is to sa\', the reason for their 
goodness is the fact that He wished to create 
them so. Nor is it worth while asking in what 
class of cause fall that goodness or those other 
truths, mathematical as well as metaphysical, 
which depend upon God; for since those who 
enumerated the classes of cause did not pay 
sufficient attention to causality of this type, it 
would have been by no means strange if they 
had given it no name. Nevertheless they did 
give it a name; for it can be styled efficient 
causality in the same sense as the king is the 
efficient cause of the laws, although a law is 
not a thing which exists physically, but is 
merely as they say [in the Schools] a moral 
entity. Again it is useless to inquire how God 
could from all eternity bring it about that it 
should be untrue that twice four is eight, etc. ; 
for I admit that that cannot be understood by 
us. Yet, since on the other hand I correctly 
understand that nothing in any category of 
causation can e.xist which does not depend 
upon God, and that it would have been easy 
for Him so to appoint that we human beings 
should not understand how these very things 
could be otherwise than they are, it would be 
irrational to doubt concerning that which we 
correctly understand, because of that which 
we do not understand and perceive no need to 
understand. Hence neither should we think 
that eternal truths depend upon the human un- 
derstanding or on other existing things; they 
must depend on God alone, who, as the su- 
preme legislator, ordained them from all 
eternity. 

9. In order rightly to see what amount of 
certainty belongs to sense we must distinguish 
three grades as falling w'ithin it. To the first 
belongs the immediate affection of the bodily 
organ by e.xternal objects; and this can be 
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nothing else than the motion of the particles 
of the sensory organs and the change of figure 
and position due to that motion. The second 
comprises the immediate mental result, duo to 
the mind's union with the corporeal organ 
affected; such are the perceptions of pain, of 
pleasurable stimulation, of thirst, of hunger, 
of colours, of sound, savour, odour, cold, heat, 
and the like, which in the sixtli Meditation 
are stated to arise from the union and, as it 
were, the intermixture of mind and body. Fi- 
nally, the third contains all those judgments 
which, on the occasion of motions occurring in 
the corporeal organ, we have from our earliest 
years been accustomed to pass about things 
external to us. 

For example, when I see a staff, it is not to 
be thought that intentional species fly off from 
it and reach the eye, but merely that rays of 
light reflected from the staff excite certain 
motions in the optic nerve and, by its media- 
tion, in the brain as well, as I have explained 
at sufficient length in the Dioptrics. It is in this 
cerebral motion, which is common to us and to 
the brutes, that the first grade of perception 
consists. But from this the second grade of 
perception results; and thaf. merely extends to 
the perception of the colour or light reflected 
from the stick, and is duo to the fact that the 
mind is so intimately conjoined with the brain 
as to be affected by the motions arising in it. 
Nothing more than this should be assignctl to 
sense, if we wish to distinguish it ac(jurately 
from the intellect. For though my judgment 
that there is a staff .situatetl without me, wliich 
judgment results from the sensation of colour 
by which I am affected, and likewise my rea- 
soning from the extension of that colour, its 
boundaries, and its position relatively to the 
parts of my brain, to the size, the shape, and 
the distance of the said staff, are vulgarly as- 
signed to sense, and are consequently here re- 
ferred to the third grade of sensation, they 
clearly depend upon the understanding alone. 
That magnitude, distance and figure can be 
perceived by reasoning alone, which deduces 
them one from another, I have proved in the 
Dioptrics. The difference lies in this alone, 
that those judgments which now for the firat 
time arise on account of some new apprehen- 
sion, are assigned to the understanding; but 
those which have been made from our earliest 
years in exactly the same manner as at present, 
about the things that have been wont to affect 
our senses, as similarly the conclusions of our 
reasonings, are referred by us to sense. And 
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the reason for this is just that in these inatteM 
custom makes us reason and judge so quick! 
or ratlvcr we i-ocall the judgments previous^ 
made about aimihir things; and thus we M(! 
distinguish the differcnc.e between these ope. 
ations and a Hiint)lo sense prcccption. ' 

From this it is clear that when we say that 
the certitude oJdawahlc hy the ^tndcrstandi^ 
tmu'h. yrealer than that attaching to the senses {jje 
mcjining of those words is, that those judg. 
raents which when wo a.rc in full maturity new 
observations ha.vo led us to make, are sure 
than those we have formed in c.{irly infancy 
and ajiart from all reflection; and this is ce^ 
tainly true. For it is elca.r tluit here there isno 
question of fbe first or sec,oud grade of sense- 
perception, heonnso in them no falsity can re- 
side. When, tlun-efon?, it is alleged that refrac- 
tion makes a staff appea.!' broken in the water 
it is the same' as if it were said that it appears 
to us in the same vv.ny .as it would to an infan t 
who judged that it was broken, and us it does 
even to us who, owing t(» the prejudices to 
which vve from our (Mi idlest yeai-s have gi-own 
accustomed, jutige in tlx*, same way. But I 
cannot grant wli.-it yon hei’c add, viz. that that 
error is eori'e<*,f,«r(l not try (he understmuling IM 
by the, towh. I*'or, although it is owing to touch 
tiiat we judge that th(‘. stalT is straight, and 
that hy the mode of judging to wliich from in- 
fancy we arc accustoiiu'd, and which is hence 
called .seasc, this, mwertludess, does not suffice 
to correct the error. Over and above this we 
need to have some res son to show ua why in 
this matter wf‘ ouglit to believe the tactual 
judgment rather than thatihu'ived from vision; 
anti this reason, not having been possessed by 
us from the times of infancy, must be attrib- 
uted not to sense but to tiie underatanding. 
Hence, in this instance, it is the understanding 
solely wliich corrects the error of sense; and 
no ctise can over bo adduced in which error 
results from our trusting the operation of the 
mind more than son.so. 

10. Since the remainder of what you bring 
forward consists of doubts rather than of ob- 
jections, I do not take so much upon me as to 
dare to promise that 1 shall bo able to give a 
satisfactory account of matters concerning 
which I see that so many learned and clever 
men have hitherto had difficulties. Neverthe- 
less, in order to do my best and not prove 
wanting in my cause, I shall relate in good 
faith the means by which I had the fortune to 
free myself wholly from those same doubts. 
For thus, if they chance to be of use to others, 
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I shall be highly pleased: if not, I shall feel 
guilty of no rashness. 

lliien first the reasons expounded in these 
Meditations had led me to infer that the 
human mind was really distinct from the body 
and was more easily known than it, and so on, 
what compelled me to assent to this was that I 
found nothing in these arguments which was 
not coherent nor derived from highly evident 
principles according to the rules of Logic. But 
I confess that I was not thereby wholly per- 
suaded, and that I had almost the same expe- 
rience as the Astronomers, who, after many 
proofs had convinced them that the Sun was 
many times larger than the Earth, could not 
prevail upon themselves to forego judging that 
it was smaller than the Earth when they 
viewed it with their eyes. But when I pro- 
ceeded farther, and, relying on the same fun- 
damental principles, paused in the considera- 
tion of Physical things, first of all by attending 
to the ideas or notions of each separate thing 
which I found within me, and by distinguishing 
the one carefully from the other, in order that 
all my judgments might harmonize with them, 
I observed that nothing at all belonged to the 
nature or essence of body, except that it was 
a thing with length, breadth, and depth, ad- 
mitting of various shapes and various motions. 
I found- also that its shapes and motions were 
only modes, which no power could make to 
exist apart from it; and on the other hand that 
colours, odours, savours, and the rest of such 
things, were merely sensations existing in my 
thought, and differing no less from bodies than 
pain differs from the shape and motion of the 
instrument which inflicts it. Finally, I saw that 
gravity, hardness, the power of heating, of at- 
tracting, and of purging, and all other qualities 
which we experience in bodies, consisted solely 
in motion or its absence, and in the configura- 
tion and situation of their parts. 

But since these opinions differed very great- 
ly from the beliefs which I had previously pos- 
sessed respecting the same things, I began to 
reflect as to what had caused me to believe 
otherwise before; and the chief reason I no- 
ticed to be that from infancy I had passed 
various judgments about physical things, for 
example, judgments which contributed much 
to the preservation of the life which I was then 
entering; and I had afterwards retained the 
same opinions which I had before conceived 
touching these things. But since at that age 
the mind did not employ the corporeal organs 
properly and, remaining firmly attached to 


these, had no thoughts apart from them, it 
perceived things only confusedly; and al- 
though it was conscious of its own proper na- 
ture, and possessed an idea of thought as well 
as of extension, nevertheless, having no intel- 
lectual knowledge, though at the same time it 
had an imagination of something, it took them 
both to be one and the same, and referred all 
its notions of intellectual matters to the body. 
Finally, since during the rest of my life I had 
never freed myself from these prejudices, there 
was nothing which I knew with sufficient dis- 
tinctness, and nothing which I did not as.sume 
to be corporeal; even though the ideas of those 
things which I supposed to be corporeal were 
formed and conceived in such a way as to refer 
to minds rather than to bodies. 

For since I conceived graxnty, for example, 
in the fashion of a real quality of a certain 
order, which inhered in solid bodies, although 
I called it a quality, in so far as I referred it to 
the bodies in which it inhered, yet because I 
added the epithet real, I thought in truth that 
it was a substance; just as clothing regarded 
by itself is a substance, although when referred 
to the man whom it clothes it is quality. Sim- 
ilarly, the mind, though as a matter of fact a 
substance, can be styled the quality of the 
body to which it is conjoined. And although I 
imagined that gravity was diffused throughout 
the whole of the body possessing weight, never- 
theless I did not ascribe to it that very exten- 
sion which constituted the nature of the body; 
for true bodily extension is of such a nature as 
to prevent any interpenetration of parts. At 
the same time I believed that there was as 
much gravity in a man of gold or of some other 
metal a foot long, as in a piece of wood ten feet 
long; nay I believed that it was all contracted 
within a mathematical point. In fact I also saw 
that while it remained coextensive with the 
heavy body, it could exercise its force at any 
point of the body, because whatever the part 
might be to which a rope was attached, it 
pulled the rope with all its weight, exactly as if 
the gravity resided in the part alone which the 
rope touched and w’as not diffused through the 
others. Indeed it is in no other way that I now 
understand mind to be coextensive with the 
body, the whole in the whole, and the whole in 
any of its parts. But the chief sign that my 
idea of gravity was derived from that which I 
had of the mind, is that I thought that gravity 
carried bodies toward the centre of the earth 
as if it contained some knowledge of this centre 
within it. For it could not act as it did without 
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knowledge, nor can there be any knowledge 
except in the mind. At the same time I attril3- 
uted also to gravity certain things which can- 
not be understood to apply to mind in the 
same sense; as e.g. that it was divisible, meas- 
urable, etc. 

But after I had noted these things with suf- 
ficient care, and had accurately distinguished 
the idea of mind from the ideas of body and 
corporeal movement, and had discovered that 
all my previous ideas of real qualities or sul)- 
atantial forms had been composed or manu- 
factured by me out of the former set of idesis, I 
easily released myself from all the doubts that 
are here advanced. For firstly I had no doubt 
that I possessed a clear idea of my own mindf 
of which naturally I had the moat intimate 
knowledge, nor could I doubt that that idea 
was wholly diverse from the idea of other things, 
and contained loithin it no element of corporeity. 
For since I had sought to find out the true 
ideas of all other things as well, and seemed to 
have a general acquaintance with all of them, 
I found nothing in them which was not wholly 
different from the idea of the mind. And I saw 
that there was a much greater distinction be- 
tween those which, though I thought of each 
attentively, appeared none the leas distinct on 
that account, such as mind and body, than be- 
tween those, in the case of which, though we 
can understand the one without thinking of 
the other, we do not see that the one can exist 
without the other, when we think of each, ^’hus 
certainly God's immensity can be iindemtood, 
though we do not attend to His justice; but it 
is wholly contradictory that when we attend to 
either we should think that God is great with- 
out being just. It is possible also rightly to 
apprehend God's existence, without hiudng 
knowledge of the persons of the holy Trinity, 
which indeed a mind illumined by faith can 
alone perceive; yet when they are once recog- 
nized, I deny that there can be discerned be- 
tween them a real distinction in respect of the 
divine essence, whatever be admitted to pre- 
vail in respect of their relation to one another. 

Finally, I had no fear lest, preoccupied with 
my Analysis, I might perhaps have been led 
astray when, seeing that there are certain bodies 
which do not think, ^ or rather clearly under- 
standing that certain bodies can exist without 
thought, I preferred to conclude that thought 
did not belong to the nature of the body, 
rather than to infer from my observing that 

^Obj. vr, Appendix (1), p. 223. 

K)f. above, p. 223. 
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certain other bodies, e.g. human bodies, dotUnji 
that thought wms a mode of body. For i' 
truth, I luivc nov(>r sc.cn or perceived tk 
human bodies tiiiiik, hut only that tlieyar 
the same men who possess both thought anda 
body. And I clciirly saw that this fact must be 
due to the compoimding of a thinking with a 
cor})oroid thing, Ix'caiisc when I examined the 
thinking thing sci>!\,ratcly 1 found nothing bij 
belonging to the body, just as neither could I 
discover anything of the nature of thoughts 
corporeal nature sciiarab'ly considered. But 
on the othtM- luvnd, when I o.xaminod all the 
modes of body and of mind alike, I perceived 
none at n.11 the concept of wliicli did not de- 
pend on the concept of the* thing of which it 
was a mode. Likewise, fj-om the fact thative 
often perceive two things conjoined, it is not 
permissible to (Mnielucle Mint Ihey are one and 
the same thing; luit from the fact that we 
sometimes notice one of them apart from the 
other, it is highly proper to infer that they are 
diverse. Neither sliould tlie power of Clod deter 
us from drawing this conclusion, because it is 
not less conceptually repugnant that those 
things which w’c clearly perceive to be twain 
and diverse should be intrinsically and aixirt 
from all composition one and the same, than 
that those wliioli are in no way distinct should 
be tlisHOVored. (hmseiinently, if God has im- 
planted in certain bodies the power of thinking 
(as lie really has in the ease of human bodies)) 
this very power can bcsejiara ted from thorn, ami 
thus it is none the lo.ss really distinct from them. 

Neither do T marvel that formerly, before I 
had liberated myself from the (irejiulicoa of the 
senses, I rightly perceived that two and thm 
tnakefive, that if equals he fnlccnfrom equals the 
remainders arc cqnal,^ and many similar things, 
when nevertheless I did not think that the sold 
of man was disliue.i front his body, h’or it is easy 
to sec that the reason why, when a mere infant, 
I made no mistake respecting those proposi- 
tions which all otpially admit, was that I, like 
all other children, was not accustomed to 
count two and three, before the capacity for 
judging that they make five had developed. 
On the other hand from my earliest years I 
conceived mind and body as a sort of unity 
(noticing in a confused way that I was com- 
pounded out of thorn) ; and this occurs prac- 
tically in all imperfect knowledge, viz. that 
many things are apprehondcfl as a unity, 
which aftomards a more careful sinaitiny shows 
to bo di.stinct. 

®Obi. VI, p 224. 
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But I do marvel greatly that learned men, 
accustomed to the study of Metaphysics for thirty 
yearsf after reading my Meditations seven 
times over, should think that if 1 re-read them in 
the same spirit of critical analysis with which I 
should treat them if they had been brought for- 
ward by an opponent, I shoidd not believe that 
the arguments therein contained were of such 
weight and poiuer, as to compel assent on the part 
of all, though meanwhile they themselves can 
point to no flaw in my reasonings. Indeed they 
do me more honour than I deserve, or than 
should be paid to any man, in thinking that I 
employ an Analysis by the aid of which either 
true demonstrations are overthrovm, or false 
ones so cloaked and embellished as to be in- 
capable of refutation by anyone. On the con- 
trary I announce that I have only sought to 
discover a method for detecting the certitude 
of true and the error of false arguments. Hence, 
it is not the fact that men of learning do not 
yet assent to my conclusions which moves me, 
so much as that after attentive and frequent 
reading of my arguments, they can point to 
nothing in them that is either wongly assumed 
or incorrectly reasoned. For their diflficulty in 
admitting the conclusions can be ascribed to 
‘Cf. above, p. 224. 


their inveterate habit of thinking otherwise 
about these matters; thus their case would be 
similar to that of the Astronomers above men- 
tioned, who had a difficulty in imagining that 
the Sun was greater than the Earth, although 
that fact was proved by the strictest reasoning. 
But I do not see that there can be any reason 
wh}’ neither they nor any others, to my knowl- 
edge, have up to this time found no error in mj’ 
reasonings, except that these are wholly true 
and certain, especially since they are derived 
from no obscure or unknown principle.^, but 
are deduced .step by step from, to begin vidth, 
a complete doubt as to all things, and next 
from those truths which, to a mind set free 
from prejudice, seem most exddent and most 
certain of all. For hence it follows that no flaws 
at all can exist in them that would not be 
easily noticed by anyone of average ability. 
Hence, I think that I have a right to conclude 
not so much that my doctrines are invalidated 
by the authority of these men of great learn- 
ing, though after a repeated perusal of my 
writings they have not yet succeeded in gain- 
ing their assent, as that, on the contrary, their 
authority strengthens my position, since after 
so much accurate scrutiny they have noted no 
errors or fallacies in my proofs. 



THE SEVENTH SET 


OF OBJECTIONS WITH THE AUTHOR'S ANNOTATIOm 
THEREON, OTHERWISE A DISSERTATION CONCERNH^q 
THE FIRST PHIW80PHY 


My deab Sik, 

You set me many questions concerning the 
new method oj investigating the truth, and you 
not only require me to answer but insistently urge 
me to reply. Nevertheless I shall keep my oum 
counsel and decline to do you this favour, unless 
you first concede me something. In this disserta- 
tion let me wholly leave out of sight those who have 
written or said aught about this subject. To this I 
join the request that you would so construct your 
interrogations as not to seem to ask about what 
others have thought and with what mind and what 
issue they conceived their opinions, or whether 
these were true or not. Let us imagine that no owe 
has had anything to say, write, or think about 
those matters, and investigate only the things that 
your meditations and inquiry into a new method 
of philosophizing, will show you to be subjects of 
difficulty. This will enable us both to discuss the 
truth and to discuss it in a way that will allirw us 
to observe the laws of that friendship and respect 
which ought to be shown towards learned men. 
Since you consent and promise to observe this, / 
also shall respond to your compliance. Therefore 

ANNOTATIONS 

You set me many questions. Since I received 
this dissertation from its author after I had im- 
peratively demanded that the comments I 
heard he had written on my Meditations con- 
cerning First Philosophy “should either be 
openly published or at least sent to me, in 
order that I might put them along with the re- 
maining objections to the same Meditations 
that others had mode,” I could not do other- 
wise than put it along with them here. Nor also 
could I doubt that I am the person whom he 
here addresses, though really I do not remem- 
ber of ever having asked him what he thought 
of my method of investigating the truth. On the 
contrary, having a year and a half ago seen 
a certain Attack of his upon me, wherein I 
judged there was no attempt to discover the 
truth, while things which I had neither written 
nor thought were fathered upon me, I made no 


concealment of il\(5 fact that in future I shoi 
regard anything that eaine from him alonej 
unworthy of a rci)ly. Hut boeauso this writetis 
a iTieinbnr of a S«)(!iety‘ fjimoiis on account oI 
its learning and pit^ty, and all who belongtoit 
arc in su(ih close union with one another that 
it is unusual foi- omj member to do anythingof 
which all tlic others do not approve, I admit 
that 1 not only (lomaiided but urgently in. 
sisted, that some members of that Society 
should examine my writings and should think 
fit to point out to iTKi whatever in themes 
alien to the trutli. I !i.pp(Mul<Hl many reasons 
on account of whie.li 1 hoped that they woolii 
not refuse me this reipu^st. I said that, hoping 
for this, “1 should value very highly anytliing 
written in futur(5 oithm- by this author or by 
any other momlxu- of tln^ sa,me Society, con- 
cerning my opinions. 1 likewise should not 
doubt that, wliatstxwer was tlio name of the 
man credited with its (somposition, this work 
wouhl come from the bands not of that one 
man alone, but of soverad of the most learned 
and most sagaedous inembors of the Society, 
and that coiisocjuenlly it would contain no 
cavilling, no soidiistry, no adiuse, and no empty 
verbiage, but only tlio strong(\st and most it- 
refutable roasouiag. I doubttul not that no 
argument wliieh could legitimately be brought 
against me would b(5 omitted; so that thus 
their elTorts alone would, I trusted, free me 
from all my errors, ami if anything I had pub- 
lished was not refuted in their reply, I should 
believe that it was incapable of being refuted 
by anyone, but was wholly true and certain.” 
Therefore, I should hold the above opinions 
about the present dissertation, a,n(l should be- 
lieve that it was written by order of the whole 
Society, if I wa.s .sure that it contained no cav- 
illing, no soi)hiHtry, no abuse, and no empty 
verbiage. But if the opposite is the case, I ce^ 
tainly believe it to be a crime to attribute it to 
men of such sanctity. And since I do not trust 
my own judgment in this matter I shall state 
^The Jesuit, s. 
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my opinion here with frankaess and candour, 
not expecting the reader by any means to be- 
lieve what I say, but merely to give him an op- 
portunity of investigating the truth. 

Nevertheless 1 shall keep my own counsel etc. 
Here my critic declares that he will assail no 
one’s writing, but will merely reply to my 
questions. But the truth is that I have never 
asked him any question; indeed I have never 
spoken to the man nor even seen him The 
questions which he pretends I asked, he has 
constructed for the most part out of expres- 
sions which occur in my Meditations; and thus 
it is quite evident that it is precisely those 
Meditations which he attacks. Now it is pos- 
sible that he has reputable and pious motives 
for pretending that the opposite is the case; 
but if that is not so I cannot help suspecting 
that he hopes by this means to be freer to im- 
pute things to me, because nothing in what I 
have written can convict him of falsehood if he 
professes that it is not these he attacks. Be- 
sides, it looks as if he wishes to avoid giving his 
readers an opportunity of reading my work; 
for to talk of my book would be to put them in 
the way of reading it. Again, it appears that he 
wushes to describe me as being so futile and 
ignorant that the reader will turn away from 
anything which at any time comes from my 
pen. He thus tries to make a mask for me 
clumsily pieced together out of fragments of 
my Meditations, not for the purpose of hiding 
my features but of rendering them uncomely. 
I, however, now strip it off and cast it from me, 
both because I am not accustomed to dra- 
matic acting with its masks, and because the 
methods of the play-house are hardly in keep- 
ing here, where I am engaged on discussing a 
very serious question with a man who follows 
the religious life. 

FIRST QUESTION 

WHETHER AND HOW DOUBTFUL 
MATTERS ARE TO BE TREATED 
AS THOUGH THEY WERE FALSE 

You ask me first whether that law for investigat- 
ing the truth is valid; that everything in which 
there is the minimum of dubiety is to be 
treated as though it were false. 

If I am to reply 1 1 must first put several ques- 
tions to you: 

1. What is that minimum of dubiety you 
mention? 

2. What is to treat a thing as though it were 
false? 


Z. In what respect is it to be treated as though 
it were false? 

1. WHAT IS THE MINIMUM OF DOUBT? 

In respect of doubt, what is that Minimum you 
mention? You say, “I wiU not detain you long. 
That is to some extent doubtful, about which I 
may doubt whether it is so or otherwise, not rashly 
indeed, but for valid reasons. Besides that is to 
some extent doubtful, concerning which, in spite 
of its seeming clear to me, I may be deceived by 
some evil Spirit, who wishes to make sport of me, 
employing his devices and sleight of hand to make 
that which is really false appear to be true and 
clear. The degree of doubtfulness in the first class 
of dubious matters is not slight; while the second 
does contain some dubiety, and though it is the 
minimum of doubt, it is enough not only to allow 
us to call the natter doubtful but to make it really 
so. Do you wish for an illustration? Thai earth, 
sky, and colour exist; that you have head, or 
eyes, or body, or mind, are matters of dubiety 
falling within the first class of the doubtful. To 
the second belong such statements as: 2 and 3 
make 5; the whole is greater than its part; and 
the like.” 

All very well. But if this is the case, tell me, 
pray, what there is wholly exempt from doubt? 
What is immune from the fear with which that 
subtle rascally Spirit threatens us? ‘‘Nothing,” 
you say, “absolutely nothing, until we have 
proved with certainly and from the most impreg- 
nable metaphysical principles that God exists 
and cannot deceive us. Consequently we get this 
unique law: if I do not know whether God 
exists, and, if he exists, whether he may be a 
deceiver, I clearly am incapable of ever being 
sure about anything else. Bvi, to show you thor- 
oughly what I mean, I should point out that un- 
less I have first known that God exists, and is a 
veracious God who mil restrain that evil spirit, I 
shall have occasion and indeed will be bound 
always to fear that it is making sport of me and 
is imposing the false upon me, in the guise of the 
truth, as clear and certain. But when I thorough- 
ly understand that God exists and can neither be 
deceived nor deceive, and so must of necessity 
prevent that Spirit imposing on me in matters 
that I understand clearly and distinctly, then if 
there are any such, if I perceive anything clearly 
and distinctly, I shall say that these are true, are 
certain, so that then the following will be the law 
of truth and certainty: Everything is true w'hich 
I perceive very clearly and distinctly.” I have 
no further question to ask here, but pass to the 
second poini, viz. 
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2. WHAT IS MEANT BY TREATING 
A THING AS THOUGH IT WERE FALSE? 

Now since it is doubtful whether you possess 
eyes, head, or body, and conseepicntly must treat 
those beliefs as though they were false, I slmtld 
like to know what you mean by that. Does it con- 
sist in saying and believing “it is false that 1 have 
eyes, head, or body,” or in believing and with a 
general reversal of all my opinions, saying, “I 
do not have either eyes or head or body”? To be 
succinct, does it consist in believing, saying, and 
affirming the opposite of what is doubtful? “Ex- 
actly so” you reply. All very well. Bui kindly 
reply further. It is not certain that 2 and 3 maize 
5. Shall I then believe and affirm “2 and 3 do not 
make 5”f “Believe it and affirm it,” you reply. I 
go further. It is not certain that while 1 speak I 
aln waking and not dreaming. Shall 1 then be- 
lieve and affirm: “thus while / speak I am not 
awake but am dreaming”? “Believe it and say 
it,” is your response. Not to weary you, I shall 
conclude by bringing up the following question. 
It is not certain that what appears clear and cer- 
tain to the man who doubts whether he is waking 
or dreaming, is really clear and certain. Shall I 
therefore believe and say: “that which appears 
clear and certain to a man who doubts whether he 
is waking or dreaming, is not clear and cirtnin 
but obscure and false”? Why do you hesitate? 
You cannot indulge your diffidence more than 
is fair. Have you never had the experience which 
many have had, viz. of seeming to see many 
things while asleep that appeared clear and cer- 
tain, but which afterwards are discovered to be 
doubtful, nay false? It is indeed prudent never 
at all to trust those who have even once de- 
ceived you. But you say, “it is altogether differ- 
ent with matters of the highest certainty. They 
are such that they cannot appear doubtful either 
to one who dreams or to a madman.” But, my 
dear sir, are you speaking seriously when you 
give out that matters of the highest certainty can- 
not appear doubtful even to dreamers or to mad- 
men? What sort of things can they be? If people 
when asleep, or the insane, sometimes think things 
to be certain which are ridiculous and extrava- 
gant, may they not believe matters of certainty, 
even of the highest certainty, to be false and 
doubtful? I knew a man who once, when falling 
asleep, heard the clock strike four, and counted 
the strokes thus — one, one, one, one. Then be- 
cause he fancied in his mind that this was absurd 
he shouted out “Ho! Ho! the clock is going mad. 
It has struck one o’clock four times!” Really is 
there anything too absurd and irrational to come 
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into the mind of one who is dreaming or 
lirium? What uill a dreamer not believe? 0/ 
win he not approve, and plume himself oL! 
as though it were a inagnifieent discovery oj} 
ouni.? But not to carry our conflict irUo M 
?notter.f, let us tah' your statement: Whata'^ 
pears certain to a man who i.s in doubt whetW 
ho is dreaming or awa,ko, is certain, and si 
certain that it (ja,n he laid down as the basisoi 
a scienee and a mota physic of the highest cer. 
tainty arifl accui-acy. Now you have cerloini 
failed to persmuie me that this dictum is as ca. 
tarn n.s that other: “2 and 3 make 5,” andatke^ 
not so certain that no one can doubt it at all vm 
can he deceived m it by some evU Spiril; mk] 
fear that if ! persist in thinking so, anyone 
think my co7i(hict obstinate. Therefore, one 
alteniativc comiiisi(ni,s results. Hither in accord. 
ance uilk your prirndph it is not certain lliat 
what appears to be certain to a man who dmk 
whether he is awake dreaming is certain; ani 
consequeidhj udiat appears to be certain to onion 
who doubts whether he is awake or dreamsj 
may and ought to be considered as false andu 
wholly false. Or else, if you have any other pm- 
ciplc peculiar to yourself you will commmmlt 
it to me. I now come to my third questim, and 

S. TO WIIA'L' JilXTENT IS A THING 
TO BE TREATED AS FALSE? 

I ask, since it see7/is not to be certain thai 2 mi 
3 make 6, and since the p7-i7ieiple premoidi 
quoted obliges us to belietw a7id say 2 and 3 donol 
make 5, ought / to hdieve this ccmiinuously kiln 
extent of persuading 77iyself that it cannot be 
otherwise than so, and that that is cai'toinf Ym 
are askmished at my q7iestvm. It does not sm 
strange to me, smee I myself am astonished. Yd 
reply you must, if you are to get o?i answer from 
me. Do 7J0U wish to have it a ce7iainty that 2 and 
3 do not make 5? Nay do yo7i roish that to be, ani 
to scern to all, so certam as to he safe from the 
wiles of an evil spirit? 

You laugh, and say: “How did that ever cmi 
into a sane man’s head?” 

What then? Is it to be dorMful and uoicertam, 
just in the same way as the skjtenient — 2 and 3 
make 5? If this is ,so, and the .statement — 2 and 3 
do not make 5, is doubtful, / shall believe, and in 
accordance unth your principle assert, that it k 
fake. Conseq7(ently, I shall affirm the opyodk 
and assert : — 2 and 3 do 7tiake 5. / shall accord 
the same treatment to the 7'emaining objects of 
doubt and, since it does not scewi to he certain 
that any body exists, I shall say: no body exists. 
Then because that statement, no body exists, is 
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not c&rtdiYif I shttH stats^ my ottitudo being com- 
pletely reversed, some body does exist. Thus 
body will at the same time exist and not exist. 

That is so, you say. This is what it is to doubt, 
viz. to move in a circle, to advance and retire, to 
affirm a thing and to deny it, to screw up and uvr 
screw the peg. 

That is quite splendid. But what ami to do in 
the matter of using those statements that are dubi- 
ous? Take the case, 2 and 3 make 5; or that other, 
some body exists. Shall I affirm them or deny 
them? 

You say you will neither affirm them nor deny 
them. You will employ neither, and will regard 
both their affirmation and their denial as false; 
you will look for nothing from those who so as- 
sent, except an assent to this also as a matter of 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Since there is nothing more for me to ask, I 
shall reply in my turn, employing however a short 
epitome of your doctrine, which is as follows. 

1. It is possible for us to be in doubt about all 
things, and especially about material things, so 
long as we have no other foundation for the sci- 
ences than those on which we have hitherto relied. 

2. To treat anything as false is to withhold 
your assent from it as though it were openly false 
and, altering our attitude to its direct opposite, to 
assume an opinion which represents it as false 
and imaginary. 

3. That which is doubtful is to be treated as 
though it were false in such a way that its oppo- 
site also is doubtful, and we have to consider it, too, 
as false. 

ANNOTATIONS 

I should be ashamed to be too diligent and 
spend many words in commenting on all the 
things which, though here expressed in words 
almost identical with mine, I nevertheless do 
not recognize as mine. I merely ask my readers 
to recall what I said in Meditation I, and at 
the beginning of II and III, and in the synop- 
sis of these Meditations. For they will acknowl- 
edge that almost everything here set down, 
though drawn from these sources, is so per- 
verted, distorted, and wrongly interpreted that, 
although in their right place they contain 
nothing that is not highly rational, here, nev- 
ertheless, they seem to be extremely absurd. 

For valid reasons.^ I said at the end of Medi- 
tation I that everything which I had not yet 
comprehended with sufficient clearness could 
be doubted by us, provided we did so for 
“reasons that were very powerful and mature- 

*Cf. above, p. 235. 


ly considered.’’ But I did so because there the 
question was about only that supreme kind of 
doubt which, I haA’e insisted, is metaphysical, 
hyperbolical, and not to be transferred to the 
sphere of the practical needs of life by any 
means. It w'as of this doubt also that I said the 
very least ground of suspicion was a sufficient 
reason for causing it. But my critic in his 
friendly and frank w'ay brings forward as an 
example of the things of which I said ive might 
doubt “for valid reasons” the questions 
whether the earth exists, or whether I have a 
body, in order that the readers, who know 
nothing of this metaphysical doubt, referring 
it to the practical life, may think that I am out 
of my mind. 

Nothing, you say, absolutely nothing.^ I have 
sufficiently explained in various places the 
sense in which that nothing ought to be under- 
stood. So, for e.xample, that as long as we at- 
tend to some truth wffiich we perceive very 
clearly, w^e cannot indeed doubt it. But when, 
as often happens, we do not attend to any 
truth in this way, although we remember that 
we have often kmown such truths quite well, 
there is none, nevertheless, of which we may 
not rightly doubt if we are unaware of the fact 
that everything we perceive clearly is true. 
Here, however, my friend with great accuracy 
interprets my nothing in such a way that, from 
the fact that once, to vit in Meditation I, I 
said there was nothing of which we might not 
doubt, assuming there that I was not attend- 
ing to anything which I clearly perceived, he 
infers that in the following Meditations also I 
can be sure of nothing. This is to imply that 
the arguments which for a time cause us to 
'doubt any matter, have no legitimacy or 
validity unless they prove that the matter 
must alv/ays be in (doubt. 

To believe, to say, to affirm the opposite of what 
is doubtful.^ When I said that doubtful matters 
should sometimes be treated as though they 
were false, or rejected as if they were false, I 
clearly explained that I merely meant that, 
for the purpose of investigating the truths that 
are metaphysically certain, we should pay no 
more credence to doubtful matters than to 
what is plainly false. Thus surely no sane man 
can interpret my words otherwise, or attribute 
to me the opinion of wishing to believe the 
opposite of what is doubtful, especially, as the 
matter is subsequently put, of believing it to the 
extent of persuading myself that it cannot be 

®Cf. above, p. 235. 
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otherwise than thus, and that that is certain.^ At 
least only a man who is not ashamed of being 
a caviller could do such a thing. And although 
my critic does not actually affirm this inter- 
pretation of my words, but merely puts it for- 
ward tentatively, I am surprised that a man 
of his holiness should in this respect copy the 
basest detractors, who often take this method 
of giving utterance to the opinion wliich they 
wish to be entertained about others, adding that 
they themselves do not believe it, so that, having 
stated the calumny, they may got off scot free. 

It is altogether differ erd uxUh matters of the 
highest certainty. They are such that they cannot 
ap'pear doubtful eidier to one who dreams or to a 
madman.'^ I cannot tell by what Analysis my 
subtlest of critics is able to extract this from 
my words. It would indeed have been i)Ossible 
to infer from what I have said that everything 
which anyone clearly and distinctly perceives 
is true, although that person in the mejintime 
may doubt whether he is dreaming or awake, 
nay, if you want it so, even though he is really 
dreaming or is delirious. This is for the re/uson 
that nothing whatsoever can be clearly and 
distinctly perceived, whoever be the pemon 
perceiving it, that it is not perceived to bo such 
as it is, i.e. which is not true. But because it is 
the wise alone who know how to distinguish 
rightly between what is so perceived, and what 
merely seems or appeara to be clear and dis- 
tinct, I am not surprised that our good friend 
mistakes the one for the other. 

This is what it is to doubt, viz. to move in a 
circle etc.^ I said that we ought to pay no more 
credence to things that are doubtful than if 
they were false, in order that we may wholly 
dismiss them from mind and not in order to’ 
affirm now one thing, now its opposite. My 
critic, however, leaves no opportunity for cav- 
illing untried. But meanwhile it is worth noting 
that he himself at the end, where he says he 
makes a brief epitome of my doctrine, attrib- 
utes to me none of those opinions which either 
previously or in the sequel he attacks and holds 
up to scorn. Doubtless this is to let us know 
that he was only jesting when he concocted 
them and ascribed them to me, and did not 
seriously believe that I entertained them. 

REPLY 

Reply 1. Assume the meaning of the law, “m 
the investigation of the truth that which is to the 
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slightest extent doubtful is to be treated as tt 
it were false,” to he: ‘‘lohen we are investing 
matters that are certain, we ought not toriv^ 
anything which is not arlain or is to theslidy 
extent doubtful.” in this case your laioisn,) 
sound, is of established usage, and oncqfthek] 
known truths common to all Philosophers. * 
Reply 2. if the said law is undmtoodtcrnm 
the following: “when we, mvestigate 7}iatiers tho} 
arc certain, we ought to reject evmjthing tiMk 
not certain, or is in any way doubtful, and mk 
no use of S7i,rh mutters at all, to the extent of treat, 
ing them as though they were non-existent or 
rather not taking them into account at all Imi 
rather dismissing them wholly from mind"; is 
this case again your law is guile sound, valid^ari 
a commonplace with Inyinmrs. It is, in fad so 
like the preceding version of it ns to he hardly dk- 
tingnishable from it. 

Reply 3. Suppose the law next to be takm k 
the following way: “when we investigate nmtes 
thal arc certain, uw ought to reject everything tki 
is doubtful and aff'mti thal the asserted fact dm 
not exist, hut that its opposite really holds; and 
we ought to take this luUer sialememt as a secun 
foundation for our argument, or to put it oikt- 
umc, make uuc of the assumption that the matkn 
dovlded do not exist, or base our argument upon 
their non-c.sistonce.” Now in this case the kwii 
invalid, fallacious, and in conjlict mth souni 
Philosophy. Per it assumes something doubijii 
and urwertainfor the p urposc of investigating why, 
is true ami ctrtain. To express the matter different^ 
ly, it assumes as certain something that may k 
wholly othirnme lhan as 7oe suppose it to be; to 
wit, we treai doubtful things as though they did vd 
exist, whereas it is quite possible that they do emM. 

Reply 4. If n man were to und,fr stand thol hm 
as last expressed and employ it in his investigor 
iion of maittrs that are true and certain, he wmM 
expend all his toil and trouble and labour tom 
profit since, like anyone else who did so, hewovM 
achieve the opposite of his q’ucst quite as much os 
his object itself. Do yon want an illu&iroiml 
Suppose a man were to enquire whether he wm 
a body or were corpmeal, and to thal interU maio 
use of the following staieyncnls: — “it is not cer- 
tain that any body exists; therefore in accordam 
with the law just approved, I shall affirm and 
say — no body exists,” Then he vnll resume: “no 
body exists; hut / am and exist, as I have quik 
properly ascertained from other sources: therefm 
I cannot be a body.” Very fine indeed; bvi boh 
and see how the sarnie beginning will lead to 
opposite conclusion. “It is not certain,” he says, 
“tkai any body exists; therefore, in accordance vM 
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the law, I shall affirm and assert that no body ex- 
ists.” But what sort of a statement is that? No 
body exists? That is certainly doubtful and un- 
certain. Who can make it good? Whence will he 
draw his proof? His proof is merely fictitious. 
“No body exists” is really a doubtful statement; 
therefore in accordance with your law I shall say: 
“some body does exist.” But I am and exist; 
therefore possibly I am a body, if there is no 
reason for believing otherwise. Look at our result: 
— possibly I am body and it is impossible for me 
to be a body. Is that enough for you? Bui I fear 
that I have done quite as much as I obtain in the 
following questions. Therefore,^ 

ANNOTATIONS 

Here in his first two replies my critic has ap- 
proved of everything which I laid down con- 
cerning the subject under discussion, or that 
can be elicited from my writings. But he adds 
that it is quite common property, a common- 
place of philosophers. Yet in his two latter re- 
plies he censures the opinion which he wishes 
people to believe held, though that is so ab- 
surd as to be incapable of entering the minH of 
a sane man. But it is very astute of him to do 
so, mearung as he does to influence by his 
authority those who have not read my Medi- 
tations or have not read them attentively 
enough to imderstand properly what is in 
them. Thus they will think that my opinions 
are ridiculous, while others who do not believe 
this will at least be persuaded that I have ad- 
duced nothing that is not quite common prop- 
erty and a commonplace of beginners. True, I do 
not dispute this last statement. I have never 
sought to derive any praise from the novelty 
of my opinions. For, on the contrary, I believe 
them to be the most ancient of all beliefs, as 
being the truest. Further, it is my habit to 
study nothing so much as the scrutiny of cer- 
tain very simple truths, which, being innate in 
our min ds, are such that, when they are laid 
before anyone else, he believes that he has 
never been ignorant of them. But certainly it 
may easily be understood that my critic im- 
pugns my theories merely because he thinks 
them good and new. For if he believed them 
to be so absurd as he makes them out to be, he 
would surely judge them worthy of contempt 
and silence, rather than of a long and factitious 
refutation. 

Therefore, in accordance with the law just ap- 
proved, I shaU affmn and say the opposite.^ I 
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should like to know where he has ever found 
this law promulgated. He has already laid 
quite enough stress upon it, but in the same 
passage I have already given a .sufficient de- 
nial to my authoi-ship of it, ^'iz. in anno- 
tations on the words: To believe, say, and affirm 
the opposite of what is doubtful. Nor do I believe 
that he will go on maintaining that it is mine 
if he is questioned about the matter. He intro- 
duced me above in paragraph 3, as speaking 
about doubtful matter.? in the following terms ; 
You will neither affiirm nor deny them, you will em- 
ploy neither, and will regard both their affirma- 
tion and denial as false. Shortly afterwards in 
his epitome of my doctrine his version is that 
we ought to withhold our assent from the doubt- 
ful as though it were openly false, and, altering 
our attitude to its direct opposite, assume an 
opinion which represents it as being false and 
imaginary.^ Now this is plainly something 
quite different from affirming and saying the 
opposite, in such a way as to treat that op- 
posite as true in the way he here supposes I do. 
Further when I, in Meditation I, said that I 
sometimes tried to convince myself of the op- 
posite of the belief that I had formerly rashly 
held, I immediately added that I vished to do 
BO in order to balance the weight of my preju- 
dices equally on both sides and not be inclined 
towards one rather than the other. But I made 
it clear that it was not my intention to regard 
either as true or to set that up as the founda- 
tion of our most certain knowledge, as is un- 
fairly represented elsewhere by my critic. 
Therefore, I should like to know what his in- 
tention was in bringing up this law of his 
framing. If it is for the purpose of ascribing it 
fictitiously to me, I mark a lack of candour on 
his part; for it is clear from what he has said 
that he knows "well enough that it is not any 
law of mine, because no one could believe that 
both alternatives ought to be considered false, 
as he said was my opinion, and at the same 
time affirm and allege that the opposite of one 
of them was true, as his version of the law has 
it. But if he adduced this law merely to show 
animus, in order that he might have some 
means of attacking me, I nevertheless wonder 
at the acumen of his intellect, that has been 
able to e-xcogitate nothing more plausible or 
subtle. I marvel that he has had leisure to ex- 
pend so many wmrds in refuting an opinion of 
an absurdity that would hardly impose even 
on a child of seven years of age. For we must 
observe that up to the present time he has at- 
8Cf. p. 237. 



tacked nothing at all but this perfectly inept 
law of his own framing. Finally, I inai vel at the 
strength of his imagination, seeing that, waging 
war as he docs inerelj?' upon that most unreal 
of chimaeras which he has evolved from Ins 
own brain, he has nevertheless adopted the 
same attitude and employed tlio same Avords, 
as if he had really had me as his opiioneiit, and 
been face to face Avith me in the conflict. 

SECOND QUESTION 

WHETHER IT IS A GOOD METHOD 

OF PHILOSOPHIZING TO SET ASH:)E 

EVERYTHING THAT IS DOUBTFUL 

You ask, 2: whether it is a good method of philos- 
ophising to set aside all matters that involve any 
doubt. Unless you disclose this method in some 
detail you need not expect an answer from, me. 
However, you do this. 

“In order to philosophize,” you say, “in 
order to discover whether there he anything cer- 
tain, and of the highest certainty, and what that 
is, this is my procedure, ^irux all is doubtfvL and 
uncertain, 1 treat everything which I have ever 
believed, or which 1 have previously Icnomi, as 
false, and I set all such things asuk completely, 
and convince myself that ndiher oorlh nor sicy 
nor any of the things I previously believed to he in 
the world exist, nay, not even the world itself, nor 
ny body, nor mind, in a word nothing, / ojfmn, 
exists. Then having made this general remmeia- 
iion, and having p7'oiested that nothing exists, I 
plunge into my own philosophy and, led try its 
counsels I track out the true and certain cautiom- 
ly and prudently, just os if there existed some 
very powerful and cunning Hpiril who wanted to 
lead me into error. Wherefore, not to be deceived, 
I look around attentively aiul have quite deter- 
mined on the play\. of admitting nothing that is 
not of such a nature that, however much that 
scoundrelly Spirit strives to deceive rrie, he is 
quite unable to do so in this case, and even I my- 
self cannot compel myself to conceal my knowl- 
edge of the fact or deny it. I reflect therefore, I re- 
volve and revolve things in my thought urdil some- 
thing of the land sought may arrive, and when 1 
have struck upon it, I use it (as Archimedes used 
his fulcrum) for eliciting other facts, and in this 
wise 1 derive one fact from another in a way that 
shows them to be wholly certain and well at- 
tested” 

That is very fine indeed, and so far as appear- 
ances go, 1 should have no difficulty in replying 
that this method appears to me to be both brilliani 
and distinguished. But because you expect a 


canful reply, ami 1 cannot give you thatwHkv 
first cm ploying ami practiswg your methdZ 
so testing it, let ns enter that a^ll heatmand^ 
road, and oitrseloes find out wiare it really l 
to: and knowing as yon do Us ineanderirL/J 
defiles, and detavrs, and haring Img exllZ 
yourself in fracing them, I beg you to condvetm 
through them yourself. Came, exprmymirmki' 
you hare nlher a coiimidr irr a pupil witky^l 
whom to shoo) the way. What do you Ud 
Though it is new to me and, .nnre 1 am nolii(. 
cuslomed to its olwenrity, to be dreaded, 1 ug 
quite willing to enter that route, mch a powm 
aUrnetion does the appearance of the truth ejjr. 
cise over me.. 1 hear your re-ply; you hid me k 
what / .■{<'(: you. da, plant my steps where you pi 
yours. That is mininly an excelleni way ofem- 
■inmiding and lead-in g me! Ifow well youkiint 
think of -you' / am ready. 

1. THE DISCLOSlNtl OJ'' THE ENTRY 
INTO 'JTIM METHOD 

“ Firstly,'’ you sa-y, “as I revolved p-evim 
truths in my mind, I f(‘cl (fouHtraiued to confess 
that there is noihitig in all tha t I formerly be- 
lieved to be l.nio of wliieli I cannot in some 
measure doubt, atul that, not just through 
want of thought or through lovity, but for 
rcuvsniis which are x^ny powerful and maturely 
considcrod; so that heueeforth I ought not the 
loss car<ifully to rofr'a,in from giving credence 
to tluise opinions than to thal, Avhich is mani- 
festly false, if I dosii'e to arrive at any cer- 
taintyd Wherefore, J .shall not be acting amiss, 
if, taking of sot purpose a contrary belief, I 
outwit my own self and irreteud for a time that 
all those old opinions are entii-ely false and 
iinaginmy, until at last, having ilius balanced 
my former prejudices with my latter, my judg- 
ment Avill no longer he ilominated by bad 
usage or turimd away from the right knowl- 
edge of the truth.“ Tliereforo, let me suppose 
that some evil genius not loss powerful than 
deceitful has oiuploycHl his Avholo energies in 
deceiving mo. I shall consider that the heavens, 
the earth, colours, ligures, .sounds, and all other 
material things are nothing hut the illusions 
and dreams of which this genius has availed 
liimself in order to lay traps for my credulity.* 
I shall pnsuadc myself that nothing at all emis 
in the world, that there is no shy, no earik, thal 
iho'c arc no minds, no bodies; (rcnimber I say 
no minds, no bodies). 2'his is the goal, and the 
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principal goal. I shall consider myself as having 
no hands, no eyes, no flesh, no blood, nor any 
sense, yet as falsely believing myself to possess 
all these things. I shall remain obstinately at- 
tached to this idea.”i 

Here kindly pause a little, in order that we 
may collect afresh supply of energy. The novelty 
of your proposal has not failed to move me some- 
what. Do you bid me renounce every old belief? 

You say, “I bid you set aside everything.” 

Everything? He who says “everything,” leaves 
no room for exceptions. 

You repeat, “everything.” 

Really I can with difficulty bring myself to do 
so, yet I shall obey. But it is exceedingly hard 
and, to speak frankly, I have a scruple in com- 
plying, a scruple which, if you do not relieve me 
from it, will I fear prevent our entry into the 
method from being so successful as we wish. You 
confess that you doubt all your old beliefs and, as 
you say, you are compelled to confess this. Why 
not permit the same force to bear on me that 1 also 
may be forced to admit it? Tell me what it is that 
compels you. True, you have just now said that 
the reasons influencing you were valid and well 
considered. But what are they then? If they are 
valid, why set them aside? Why not retain them? 
If they are doubtful and replete with suspicion 
how can they have brought any force to hear upon 
you? 

But you say, “tiiey are a mere preliminary; 
look and see. It is my wont to send them in front, 
like slingers, to begin the batUe. For example, our 
senses sometimes deceive us; we sometiines dream; 
sometimes people go delirious and believe they see 
things which they do not see, and which exist 
nowhere.” 

Have you finished speaking? When you prom- 
ised me valid and well-considered reasons, I 
expected them to be certain and free from all 
doubt, such as are demanded by your tract which 
we are now employing, and rising to such a pitch 
of accuracy as to dispel the least suspicion of 
dubiety. Bui are the reasons you allege of this 
nature? Not mere doubts and nought but sus- 
picious surmises? “Our senses sometimes deceive 
us.” “We sometimes dream.” “People sometimes 
go delirious.” But whence do you derive all thai 
with certainty and complete infallibility, and in 
accordance with that rule of yours which you have 
always in evidence ? — ‘‘We must take the ut- 
most pains not to admit anything as true which 
we cannot prove to be true?” Has there 6een 
any time when you said to yourself with certain- 
ty: “Now without doubt my senses are deceiving 
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me, and of this I am quite aware”; “Now I am 
dreaming” ; “I was dreaming a little time ago”; 
“This man is suffering from a frenzy, and be- 
lieves he sees things winch he does not see, but yet 
is not lying”? If you say there ever was such a 
time, be sure you prove that; nay, satisfy your- 
self lest that evil Spirit you spoke of may perhaps 
have given you an illusion. It is greatly to be 
feared that when you now make the statement as 
something valid and well-considered, that rascal 
is maldng a mock of you, and is winking at the 
man he has hoodwinked. But, if you say that 
there was no such time, why so confidently assert: 
“Sometimes we dream”? Why not in accordance 
with your first law determine to say: “It is not 
quite certain that our senses sometimes deceive 
us, that we have sometimes dreamed, that men 
have sometimes gone delirious; therefore, I shall 
assert and resolve upon the following: ‘Our 
senses never deceive us, we never dream, people 
never go delirious’”? 

But, you say, “I suspect it.” Now this is my 
scruple. So far as I have proceeded I have found 
your arguments to be feeble, and like fleeting sus- 
picions. Consequently, I fear to press on. It is I 
now who am suspicious. 

You reply: ‘‘Suspect away. It is enough if you 
are suspicious. It is enough if you say: ‘I don’t 
know whether I am awake or dreaming. I don’t 
know whether my senses deceive me, or do not.’ ” 

I beg your pardon, but for me it is not enough. 
Nor do I at all see how you make the following in- 
ference- “I don’t know whether I am awake or 
dreaming”: “therffore I sometimes dream.” 
What if I never do? What if always? What if you 
cannot even dream, and that Spint is convulsed 
with laughter because he has at length persuaded 
you that you sometimes dream and are deceived, 
while that is far from being the case? Trust me, 
from the time when you brought that Spirit on the 
stage, from the time when you subjected your 
valid and well-considered reaso7is to that “per- 
haps,” you have raised an eiil that has brought 
you no advantage. What if the sly fellow presents 
all these matters as doubtful and unstable, when 
they really are quite reliable, meaning thereby, 
after you have turned aside from them all, to lead 
you into the abyss? Would it not be more prudent, 
before you turn aside from them all, to propound 
some reliable law which will enable you to set 
aside what you do set aside witkouifear of error? 
The matter is certainly important, nay of the 
highest moment, that general renwndation of our 
oldopinions whichyou propose; andifyoucomply 
with my suggestions, you will call your thoughts 
into council and seriously deliberate them. 



Nay, you say, “I cannot yield too much to 
distrust,” and “I know that there can be 
neither peril nor error in this course.”^ 

What? “I know’’? Is that certain and beyond 
all doubt? And has our great shipweck of truth 
left at least this driftwood Jloating? Or is it the 
case that because you are opening a new Philos- 
ophy and are thinking of the whole school, diis 
has to be written in golden Utters on your portal: 
“I cannot indulge my incredulity too much.” 
Is it the consequence that the entrants into your 
temple are bidden to lay aside their ancient belief 
that “2 and 3 make 5,” but to retain this, “/ carv- 
not indulge my incredulity too much”? But what 
will you say if a disciple chance to murmur at 
this; if he cannot swallow the fact that he is bid- 
den abandon the old belief which everyone ojc- 
cepts, that “2 and 3 make 5” because an evil 
Spirit may deceive him, while he is instructed to 
retain that doubtful principle, full of flaws — “/ 
cannot indulge my incredulity too much" — as if 
in this case the eml Spirit could not impose upon 
him? But will you substantiate this for tne, so 
that 2 shall not be in fear, shall have no apjre- 
Jimsions about that evil Spirit? Certainly, though 
you may try to strengthen my confidence in any 
way you please, it is not without extreme fear of 
too great incredulity that I rawunce all my an- 
dmt and praciically innate beliefs, and forswear 
as false — *^an argument in Jlarbara has a valid 
conclusion.” And to judge by your demeantrur, 
not even you who offer yourself as a guide to 
others are free from Joar. Be frank and ingenuous 
as is your wont; do you feel no scruple in giving 
up that ancient belief — “/ have a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of God”? Do you readily renounce — 
Everything which I perceive very clearly and 
distinctly is true” — or — “To think, to grow, to 
feel, do not appertain at all to the body but to the 
mind”? But why should I go through the whole 
series of such statements? My question regarding 
them is serious and 1 ask you kindly to reply. 
Can you in thus parting with the old Philosophy 
and eniering the new, reject, divest yourself of, 
forswear these as false. I mean from the heart? 
Do you assert and affirm the opposiie: "now 1 do 
not have a clear and distinct idea of God”; “up to 
the present I have been mistaken in believing that 
growth, thought and sensation did not appertain 
to the body at all, but to the mind”? But what have 
I done? 1 have been forgetful of what I promised 
to do. I had committed myself entirely to you at 
the beginning, had vowed myself your ally and 
disciple, and here 1 am hesitating at the very ouP 
set, timid and obstinate. Pray forgive me! 1 have 
^Cf. Med. I, p. 77. 


sinned greatly and have merely shorn thmiS 
ness of my intelUrtual capacity. It was myii 
to have laid aside all fear and to plunge b(M 
into the fog of renunciaUm; but I have been J 
willing and have resisted, ff you spare me 
make amends and quite wipe out my ill-deekl 
a full and gmuyrous enfranchisement and retnl 
sion of all my old beliefs. I renounce, Ifmma 
everyl/mig winch I once held true. Do not mini 
tho-ugh I do mt proU sl my belief in that sksi 
earth which you wish to do away with. Acftim, 
exists, absolutely nothing. Go on and lead fe 
way, 1 shall follow. You are certainly easy in 
follow! Bo don’t refuse to lead on. 

ANNO'PATIONS 

And it is all donhiful, cveryLhing I have pre- 
viovsly knonyn.- Ihsro my criti(; has written 
knovm for thought I knew, h'or there is an op- 
position between the words / imm and is 
dmibtful wliicJi doubtless he has nevertheless 
failed to perceive. Nor must wc set his action 
down as maiicrioiiH. If that were so he would 
not have l.re.ate,(l tlui matUu- so (uirsorily but 
would have pnd-euded that tlu) contradiction 
was one of iny ereatmti; and would liave made 
a long story of it. 

Remember 1 say no miruis, no 6o(/fe5.>''Thi8is 
advauctnl in order to give an opportunity for 
mucli i)cttif()ggitig ai'gumcnt afterwards, be- 
cause at tlie. outset, siiuKs I assumed that I did 
not yet fully eomprelunul the nature of the 
miml, I put it in the list of dubious matters. 
Hut afterwards perceiving that the thing which 
thinks cannot fail to exist, !i.nd applying to that 
thinking thing the term mind, 1 said that mind 
exists. Now tliis harks as though I had fo^ 
gotten that 1 hud iirst. denied the same, when 
I took the mind to bo sometbing unknown to 
me. It looks, too, JUS if J iuid thought that we 
must always dimy the things which I then 
denied beeaus(5 they seemed to me doubtful, 
and that it wjis im})osNiblo 1 should over com- 
pass the restoration of their certainty Jind evi- 
dence. We must note too that throughout he 
treats doubtfulness anti certainty not as in- 
latious of our thought to objects, but as prop- 
erties of the objeek and as inhering in them 
eternally. The consotiuouco is that nothing we 
have once learned to be doubtful can ever be 
rendered certain. Hut this must be attributed 
merely to Lis goodness of heart, not to spite. 

Everything?^ Jlero ho is making play with 
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the meaning of the word everything just as 
above he did v,dth the word nothing. The argu- 
ment is quite futile. 

You are compelled to confess this.^ Here again 
is an empty trifling with the word compelled. 
For we may well enough be compelled to doubt 
by arguments that are in themselves doubtful, 
and not to be afterwards retained, as we above 
noted. They are indeed valid so long as we do 
not possess any others to remove our doubt 
and introduce certainty. It was because I found 
none such during the course of Aleditation I, 
however much I looked around and reflected, 
that I therefore said that my reasons for doubt- 
ing were valid and well considered. But this 
exceeds my critic’s comprehension. For he 
adds: When you promised valid reasons I ex- 
pected them to be certain and free from all doubt, 
such as are demanded by your tract, ^ as if the 
imaginary brochure which he has invented 
would be referred to the statements of the first 
Meditation. Shortly afterwards he says: Has 
there been any time when you said to yourself 
with certainty: “Now without doubt my senses 
are deceiving me, and of this 1 am quite aware," 
etc.?^ But he does not see that here again there 
is a contradiction, because something is held 
to be true without doubt, and at the same time 
the very same thing is doubted. What a man 
he is! 

Why so confidently assert, “sometimes we 
dream"? Here again he errs, but without evil 
intent. For I asserted notliing at all confident- 
Ijf in the first Meditation, which is full of 
doubt, and from which alone all these state- 
ments are drawn. He could in it find equally 
well: “we never dream,” and “we sometimes 
dream.” When shortly afterwards he adds: 
Nor do I at all see how you make the following 
inference. “I don’t know whether I am awake or 
dreaming; therefore 1 sometimes dream" ^ he 
ascribes to me a style of reasoning worthy only 
of himself, because he is so good-natured. 

What if that sly fellow (the evil Spirit) pre- 
sents all these matters as doubtful and unstable 
when they really are quite reliable?^ Here it is 
clear, as I pointed out above, that he treats 
doubt and certainty as though they existed in 
the objects, not in our thought. Otherwise how 
could he pretend that I propounded something 
as dubious which was not dubious but certain? 

^Cf. above, p. 241. 
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Seeing that the only cau.se that makes a tiling 
dubious is that it is propounded as dubious. 
But perhaps it was the e\’il Spirit that pre- 
vented him from seeing the contradiction in 
his words. It is to be regretted that this Spirit 
so often causes difiicuities in our critic’s think- 
ing. 

The matter is certainly important, nay of the 
highest moment, that general renunciation of our 
old opinions which you propose.^ I pointed this 
out with quite enough emphasis at the end of 
my reply to the fourth set of objections, and in 
my preface to these Meditations, which I 
therefore presented only to those of robuster 
mental powers to read.^ I already pointed the 
same thing out also in very express terms in 
my discourse on Method which appeared in 
French in 16.37, pp. 16 and 17. Since I there 
described two kinds of mind, by both of which 
such a renunciation is to be strenuously avoid- 
ed, my critic ought not to father his own errors 
on me if he chance to be included in either of 
these two classes. 

What? “I know” etc.® When I said that I 
knew that I ran no risk in making that renun- 
ciation, I added: because then, on that occasion, 
I was not considering the question of action, but 
only of knowledge.^ From this it is clearly evi- 
dent that when I said “I know” I spoke only of 
the moral mode of knonmg, which suflSces for 
the regulation of life, and which I have often 
insisted is so vastly different from that Meta- 
physical mode of knowing w’hich is hei-e in 
question, that apparently no one but our critic 
could fail to recognize that. 

That doubtful principle, full of flaws — I can- 
not indulge my incredulity too Here again 
there is a contradiction in his words. For no 
one fails to recognize that a person who is in- 
credulous and hence neither affirms nor denies 
anything, cannot be led into error even by any 
evil Spirit. But the example my critic adduces 
above, about the man who counted one o’clock 
four times, shows that a person adding 2 and 3 
together can be deceived. 

But it is not without extreme fear of too great 
incredulity that 1 renounce these old beliefs.'^ 
Though he is at great pains to prove that we 
ought not to distrust om'selves too much, it is 
nevertheless worthy of note that he does not 
bring the least scrap of argument to prove that, 

•iCf. p. 241. 
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except that he fears or distrusts our need of 
distrusting ourselves. Here again then is a 
contradiction. For because he is fearful, but 
does not know for ceitainty that ho onglit not 
to distrust himself, it follows that he ought to 
distrust himself. 

Do you feel no sample in (/iin'ng tip that an- 
cient belief, “1 have a clear and distinct idea of 
God”? Do you readily renounce, “Everything 
which I ?'e7‘y clearly perceive is irue”?^ Ho (‘alls 
these ancient beliefs because he fear-s lest they 
may be regarded as new and as fir.st i)crceived 
by me. But so far as I am concerned he may do 
so. He also wishes to suggest a scruple con- 
cerning God, though he does so only (iasually; 
perchance lest those who know how stmlionsly 
I have excepted everything which i)ei‘tains to 
piety and generally to inorids from thi.s ro 
nunciation, may think he is culuinuiaiing me. 
Fiiifdly, he does not see that tlio I’ciuinciation 
affects only those who do not yet perceive any- 
thing clearly and distinctly. 'I'hus, for c.\ainplc, 
the Sceptics with whom ho is familiar, have 
never, in so far as they are SoepticH, perceived 
any thing clearly. For owing to the mere I’acit 
of having perceived anything clearly they 
would have ceased to doubt and to be Sceptics. 
Further, because before making this renuncia- 
tion scarcely any others perceive a,nything 
clearly, at least with that clearness reiiuirwl 
for metaphysical certainty, the rommc.iation is 
therefore veiy advantageous for those who are 
capable of such clear knowledge and who do 
not yet possess that. But us things show, it 
would not be thus beneficial to our author; 
indeed I believe that he ought carefully to re- 
frain from it. 

Whether “To think, to grow, to feel do not be- 
long to the body but to the mind^ is not to be set 
aside without hesitation"? My critic reports 
these words as though they were mine, and at 
the same time as tliough they were so certain 
as to be incapable of being doubted by anyone. 
But nothing is more noteworthy than that in 
my Meditations I ascribe nutrition wholly to 
the body, not to the mind or that jiart of man 
which thinks. Thus it is proved by this fact 
alone, firstly that he wholly fails to understand 
my Meditations, though he has undertaken to 
refute them, an(l that he falsifies matters, be- 
cause it was when I was quoting jioiiular opin- 
ion tiiat I referred growth and nutrition to the 
soul. Next he shows that he himself holds 
many beliefs as indubitable whicdi are not to 
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be admitted witliout c.vaniiiuition. Butfinoii 
he (‘.oines to the (iomphde truth of thematJ 
when he comiludc's that in these things 
jnercly shown the sninllncss of his inklkdl 
capadtij.^ 

THE ACTlfAL ENTRY INTO 
THE METHOD 

You say, “after setting aside cvei'ijlhing oUllt. 
gin to philosophise thus. I am, I think; I am aj 
long as I think. This ii.s.sertioii, ‘I exist’ i< 
necftssarily tnu' each l.inu' that 1 pronounce it* 
or that I numtally c,()MC(mv(‘ it.'"* ’ 

^Sp(en^^i.d, my good friend! You hamfoiindii 
pmnl which .l'r(7(//m’i/('.s wanted to discom- 
there is no doubt that, if yon so please, you wiRlii 
able to move the woiid, look, now it all begins lo 
swag and tremble, /tot 1 beg you {for / /lawno 
dtiubl you wish to pneue things doum, so hi 
there shall be nothing in your Method rahichk 
not apt, coherent ami nrersmry) say why you 
have mentioned the mind, when you sny ii)s, 
mentally ('onccivinl?'’ Did you not order h 
banishment of mimi and body? Hut pei'hayiH 
was by chance that you let this pass: it is so diji,- 
cult, even for on erperl to forget altogellm llit 
things to whieh we have been oeeiislomd mi 
childhood, that it may be easily Ihonghl thnl a 
slip on the pwti of a raw hand like me, ifitchanci 
to occur, IS hardly likely to be thought ill of, Bvl 
go on, ] entreat you. 

}o‘U say, “1 sliiill (ionsider what I am, and 
what I formerly luilieved myself to be, before 
I embarked U|)ou these last I'eneetioiis. I shall 
withdraw all that might oviui in the slightest 
extent be invalidatial by the reasons which I 
have just brought forward, in order that there 
may be nothing at all loft beyond what is ab- 
solutely certain and iiidubitalile.” 

Hhnll I dare, befoi'e you push onwards, to asi 
why you, the man who has abandoned tiith such 
solemn declarations all your old beliefs as diM- 
ous and false, vurnt lo in, sped them again, as if 
you hoped to get something good out of these rays 
and tatters. What if once yon thought ill of your- 
self f Nay, ,sinee everylhiug you forswore a Me 
time ago was dubious ami 'uncertain {olhmm 
why did you set it usi.dc‘?), how does it come about 
that the same things are. now not d'ubious and un- 
certain? Unless, perchance, that remindatm 
you made was like CH'rcc’s drug, to call a 'potionoj 
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forgetfulness by another name. Yet, it is an evil 
thing both to suspect your counsel and to regard 
it as sound. It is often the case that people who 
bring their friends into palaces and public halls 
to show them the sights enter by a private dde- 
door not by the official and public entrance. I 
shall follow even by subterranean passages if I 
have hopes of arriving some time at the truth. 

You say, “VTiat then did I formerlj'' believe 
myself to be? A man undoubtedly,”^ 

Here again siiffer me to admire the devices ym 
employ, you who, in order to investigate the cer- 
tain, employ the doubtful; who in order to bring 
us into that light bid us plunge into darkness. Do 
you want me to take heed of what I formerly be- 
lieved myself to be? Do you wish me to pick up 
again that clouted coat, old and worn as it is arid 
long since set aside, “I am a man''? Suppose 
that we were to have among us here Pythagoras or 
one of his disciples. He might tell you that he had 
been a barn-door fowl. I don't need to accentuate 
this objection by instancing madmen, fanatics, or 
delirious and frenzied people. But you are ex- 
perienced, an expert guide. You know all the 
tivists and turnings of the argument and I shall 
keep up heart. 

Your next words are, “What is man?” 

If you want me to reply, permit me first to ask: 
which man is it about whom you are enquiring? 
What do you enquire about when you ask ivhot is 
man? Do you mean that man which once I falsely 
fancied I was, which I believed myself to be, and 
whom, ever since, thanks to you, I made my re- 
nunciation, I have affirmed 1 am not? If it is this 
man, the man of whom I formed such an errone- 
ous conception, he is a certain compound of soul 
and body. Have I done enough? I believe so, be- 
cause you continue as follows. 

ANNOTATIONS 

I thus begin philosophizing: I am, I think. I 
am, so long as I think. Note that my critic here 
admits that the beginning of philosophizing or 
of the firm establishment of any proposition 
has been based by me on my knowledge of my 
own existence. This lets us see that, when in 
other places he has pretended that I based it 
on the positive or affirmative renunciation of 
all doubtful beliefs, he has asserted the con- 
trary of what he really believed. I need not 
mention further how subtly he introduces me 
at the commencement of my philosophical 
labours, with “I am, I think” etc. For even 
though I say nothing his candour will be in all 
cases quite apparent. 

^Cf. Med. II, p. 78. 


Why did you mention the mind, when saying 
“is mentally conceived''? Did you not order the 
banishment of mind and body? I have already 
said that it is the word mind which supplies 
him with this puzzle. But is mentally conceived 
means merely is thought, hence he is quite 
wrong in assuming that mind is mentioned in 
so far as it is part of man. Besides, though I 
had alieady lejected body and mind with all 
other things, as being doubtful or not yet 
clearly perceived by me, tills does not prevent 
me from picking them up again, if I chance to 
perceive them clearh*. But of course my critic 
cannot grasp this because he thinks that 
doubt is something inseparable from the ob- 
jects doubted. For shortly afterwards he asks: 
How does it come about that the same things are 
now not dubious and uncertain? (meaning the 
things wliieh formerly were doubtful). He 
wants me likewise to forswear them with every 
solemnity, and wonders at my de\ices, saying 
I employ the doubtful in order to investigate 
what is certain; as if I had taken as the foimd- 
ation of my Philosophy the principle that 
everything doubtful must be taken to be 
falsehood. 

Do you want me to take heed of what I formerly 
believed myself to be? Do you wish me to pick up 
again that clouted coat etc.?* Here I shall make 
use of a very homely e.xarnple for the purpose 
of explaining to him the rationale of my pro- 
cedure, in order that in future he maj’’ not mis- 
understand it or dare to pretend that he does 
not understand it. Supposing he had a basket 
of apples and, fearing that some of them were 
rotten, wanted to take those out lest they might 
make the rest go wu’ong, how could he do that? 
Would he not first turn the whole of the apples 
out of the basket and look them over one by 
one, and then having selected those which he 
saw not to be rotten, place them again in the 
basket and leave out the others? It is therefore 
just in the same way that those who have 
never rightly plnlosophized have in their mind 
a variety of opinions some of which they justly 
fear not to be true, seeing that it was in their 
earliest years that they began to amass those 
beliefs. They then try to separate the false 
from the true lest the presence of the former 
should produce a general uncertainty about 
all. Now there is no better way of doing this 
than to reject all at once together as uncertain 
or false, and then having inspected each singly 
and in order, to reinstate only those which 
they know to be true and indubitable. Thus it 

*Cf. above, p. 245. 



was no bad course to reject cverytliing at tlio 
outset, and then, noticing tlnxt T knew nothing; 
more certainly and evidently than that in vir- 
tue of my thinking I existed, it was not wrong 
to assert this first. Finally, it was not wiong 
for me afterwards to ask, who was the poison 
I formerly believed myself to be, not moaning 
now to adopt exactly tlio sa,me beliefs, but in 
order to reinstate any among them that wore 
true, and reject those that wore false and re- 
serve such as were doubtful for examination at 
a future time. Whence it is evident tliat it is 
quite silly of our critic to call this the mi of 
eliciting certainties out of nneerUnvties or, as 
below, a. method of dreaming.^ Again ail his 
trivialities hero about Pythagoras’s barn-door 
fowls, and what follows in the next two pani- 
graphs about the opinion of others is <ptito ir- 
relevant. For there was no need, nor was it my 
wish to recount all the opinions that others 
have held, but merely to sot forth what ha<! 
naturally and spontaneously oceurrod to my- 
self or what the popular opinion hiul been, 
whether that were true or i'alse, since my pur- 
pose in repeating those beliefs wius imt directed 
towards securing belief in them but merely 
concerned their examination. 

3. WHAT IS BODY? 

You say, "what is body?” “what did I former- 
ly understand by body?” 

Do not be vexed if J keep a sharp look-out, if 
everywhere 1 am fearful of falling into a snare. 
Wherefore pray tell me, what body is it about 
which you ask? Thai which I once represented in 
my mind, consisting of definite jmipniics, hut of 
which, I am forced by the low of renunciation to 
suppose, my conception 'was erroneous? Or do 
you have some other sort of body vn view, suppos- 
ing that any other such can exist? How do I 
know? I am in doubt as to which it is. But 'if you 
mean the former kind it is easy for me to reply: 
By body I understood all that which can be 
defined by a certain figure, somethiug which 
can be confined in a certain iilacc, whieli can 
fill a given space in such a way that every other 
body will be excluded from it; which can be 
perceived by sense, and moved by any other 
body that comes in contact with it.“ This was 
my belief about body of the former kind. Conse- 
quently, I gave the name of body to everything 
possessing the properties I have recounted in this 
list. Nevertheless, I did not go on to believe that 
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nothing different from that ro'uld either he mi 
called body, (wpeeially s'mee it is one thinn J ^ 

“f nwlerslond by body, this or that,” ondn”!' 
another “I imderslood nothing but this or tflli 
he body.” If it is the second kind of body ah i 
which you are evguiriug, 1 shall quote 
reply the opinion of more recent philomu 
(.S^uee it IS not so much my individual 
you seek to disconer as what anyone may chant 
to believe), liy body / understand cvcrythinaal 
mittiug of hehiy eireumseribcU by aplace^^ 
stone. Another properly is Ihe eapacilyofUm 
dejiued by its place in such a way that the tchl 
of it is in Ihe whole of the place, and the xohahii 
in eeery pari, as is the rase of the mhnsihkpn^ 
of quantity, or of a stone, or of similar thkp 
which some of onr minr remit wrikn iidrodvct 
amt portray as being imdivisiblcaflertkfashm 
of the Anifcis or of indivisible souls, securingin 
this a certain amment of applause at least avioni 
Iheniselves, as nr may see in Oviedo} A furlkt 
quality is to he extended iniually, I'ikeastom et 
vkUtally like Ihe above-menUoued indimibh 
Another is to be divisilde into a number of park 
Ukv ihe stone, or to be inrapable of such partiUm 
like the said indivisUdi s. )’et, ayaiu,nbod'y imi 
be moved by another, as a sloue that isfmdu^ 
wards, or by itself, like a slirne falling don- 
wards, (hnr more it can feel, as a dog does, 
as monkeys can, or iiiiagiue, like a mule, Anij- 
llmig that / have formerly eonie across, wliichm 
'moved cither by something else or by 'itself, which 
fell, imagined, or Ifioaglil, / have called a boiin, 
unle.ss there ivns some reason for nut doing sc, 
and siaii things J even uoiv call body. 

But this, yon say, ivas wrong and quite mo- 
neons. For I jmlgcd that to liavo the power of 
sclf-movcmcut, :is also of feeling or thinking, 
by no moans pertained to the nature of body.* 

Yo'ii fudged? Biue.e you say so, I helim it; 
thought is free. But while yon so thought, 'gmd- 
lowed each individual to retain his oum opinion 
freely, and I shall not believe you. to be, asyn 
would like, the arbiter of all thoughts, rejccliitii 
some and approin'uy ollmrs, uulvss 'you po&m 
some canon that is eerlimi and handy. But dna 
you have umdc ?io mention of lids, ‘wticn you bade 
us renoivnce all onr fomner beliefs, J shall iflb 
advantaye of Ilut Liberly that nalure has granki 
us. You for uitrly judged, and/ formerly judged, 
/ fudged one llmig, yon another, and perhaps 
both of us vxre wrong. (lerLainly our judging was 
not free from doubt, if both of us had ai thever^ 

_ ®A Catholic writer on philosophy who published 
his works iu France,. 
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outset to divest ourselves of those 'prevxous opin- 
ions. Wherefore, not to prolong the strife too far, 
if you wish to define body in your own peculiar 
way, as in the way first given, I have no objec- 
tions. I go so far as to admit, as long as I remem- 
ber your definition, that you have defined not 
body universally but a certain kind of body which 
you have grasped in a single conception. But I 
contend that you have omitted the rest of the 
things known as body, which according to the 
opinion of the learned are subject to dispute, or 
about which nothing certain, at least nothing so 
certain as you require has been determined, so as 
to enable us to say whether they are bodies or not. 
Thus it is doubtful and uncertain whether %ip to 
the present we have secured a correct definition of 
all body. I ask you therefore kindly to proceed 
and I shall follow with a gladness that is gladness 
itself; such a power over me does the new and un- 
wonted hope of deriving the certain from the urtr 
certain exercise. 

ANNOTATIONS 

Feel as a dog does; think as monkeys can; or 
imagine like a mule. This is designed to intro- 
duce a verbal dispute. Desiring to be able to 
show that I have been wrong in assigning as 
the differentia between mind and body the fact 
that the former thought, while the other did 
not, but is extended, he says that everything 
which feels, imagines, and tliinks receives from 
him the title body. Well, let liim call such ob- 
jects mules or monkeys if he likes. If he ever 
succeeds in establishing theii* acceptation in 
this sense I shall not refuse to employ the 
terms. But meanwhile he has no reason for 
blaming me for using the recognized expres- 
sions. 

4. WHAT SOUL IS 

You say, ^^What is soul?" *‘What did I under- 
stand by the soul?” And here is your reply. 
Either I did not perceive what this was or I 
imagined it to be something extremely rare 
like a wind, a flame, or an ether, which was 
spread through my grosser parts. To it, how- 
ever, I referred nutrition, locomotion, feeling 
and thought.^ 

That is quite enough. But you wiU surely aUow 
me to put a question here. When you enquire 
about the soul, do you ask us to produce our old 
opinions, the beliefs we formerly held? 

You say, “Yes.” 

But do you think that our opinions were cor- 
rect, so that this would render your method of no 
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use? Do you think that no one has wandered so 
very far in the dark? The truth is that the beliefs 
of Philosophers about the soul have been so var- 
ious and so discordant, that I cannot sufiiciently 
admire the skill by which you hope so confidently 
to extract a wholesome drug of assured use out of 
such a worthless sediment. Yet we know that the 
poison of adders uill yield us a medicine. Do you 
then uish me to add to your beliefs about the mind 
the opinions actual or possible that certain other 
people may have? You don’t leant to enquire of 
me whether these opinions are right or wrong; it 
is enough if an opinion is such as to entail the 
holders’ thinking that it can be driven out of their 
mind by no force of reasoning. Kow certain of 
them unll say that the soul is a certain kind of 
body so-called. Why he astonished? This is their 
opinion and, as they believe, it does not lack some 
colour of truth. Thus they call it body; but that 
consists in whatever is extended, has three di- 
mensions, is divisible into determinate parts. 
Again, to take a particular illustration, they find 
in, say, a horse, something extended, and divis- 
ible, such as flesh, bones, and all that external 
bodily structure that invades our senses: they 
therefore conclude, constrained to do so by weight 
of reasoning, that besides that external structure 
there is something internal, and that that is in- 
deed of a fine texture, dissolved and extended 
throughout the bodily frame, tri-dimensional and 
divisible, so that when the foot is cut off some part 
of that internal thing also is lost. They believe 
that the horse is a compound of two extended 
things, which are tri-dimenmonal, and divisible. 
Thus it is a union of two bodies which, as differ- 
ing from one another, receive distinct names, the 
one — the external structure — retaining the name 
of Body, while the other — the infernal — is called 
Soul. Further, as regarding sense, imagination, 
and thought, they think that the capacity for ex- 
ercising these functions resides in the soul, or 
internal body, though they involve a certain rela- 
tion to the external frame, apart from which there 
is no sensation. The account varies from writer to 
writer; so why should I go over them one by one? 
Among them will he found some who think that 
all souls are as we have just described them. 

You reply — “what impiety! no more of that!” 

Yes, it is impious. But why do you ask about 
it? What do you make of atheists? Of fleshly 
minded men whose thoughts are always rivets on 
the dregs of creation, so that they are aware of 
nothing but body and flesh? Nay, since you. urish 
by your method to establish and demonstrate the 
irworporeal and spiritual nature of man’s soul, 
you should by no means take that as granted, hut 
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rather 'persuade yourself that you unll have op- 
ponents who unll deny this, or who at least for 
purposes of disputation will maintain the opin- 
ions which I haoe expounded to you. Wherefore, 
pretend that one of these people w prc.wnt, ready 
to reply to your question “what is the soul?” as 
you yourself replied before: The soul is something 
corporeal, of a fine strveture and subtle, spread 
throughout the external body, and the ‘[U'hwiple of 
aU sensation, imagination, and thought. Thus 
there are three grades of being, Itody, the Cw- 
poreal or soul, and Mind nr sjiiril, as to the. na- 
ture of which we arc enquiring. Wherefore let m 
henceforth express these three grades by the three 
terms Body, Soul, arul Mind. J repeat, let thxre 
he some one to make this reply to your question. 
Has he given a sufficient ansieer? llowevar, I 
don’t want to antidpaU: anything belonging to 
your method; I shall rather follow. Then you go 
on to say — 

ANNOTATIONS 

You say, “yes.”^ Here tin<l almoai cvery- 
Avliere else my opponent inlrodueos me jus 
making replies which are (luite clilTorent from 
my real beliefs. But it would bo too tedious to 
recount all his fabrications. 

Nay, since you ivish by your method to csluh- 
lish and demonstrate the incorporeal and spir- 
itual nature of man’s soul, you should by no 
means take that as granted.'^’ This is fjilsc — to 
pretend tlmt I took for granted wluit 1 ought 
to have proved. To such fjiljrica, lions, which 
are so freely spread abroad and Inivc jihsolute- 
ly nothing to rest on, there is nothing to be rev 
plied save that they are false. Nothing at jdl 
about what is to be cjilled body, or soul, or 
mind appeared in rny discussion. What I did 
on the other hand was to ex;]}lain two things, 
viz. that which thinks and that which is ex- 
tended, to which two I proved that everything 
else could be referred. I establishcel also by 
reasoning the fact that these tvo things are 
substances really distinct from one another. 
One of these substances I cjillcd iniud, the other 
body; and if my critic doesn’t like these names 
he can invent others, and I shall not mind. 

5. A TEST APPLIED TO OUR ENTRY 
INTO THE METHOD 

You say, ‘‘all is well; the foundations have 
been auspiciously laid; 1 am, so long as I think. 
This is certain, this is unshaken. But next I must 
erect something upon this and take great care lest 

^Cf . p. 247. 

*Cf. p. 247. 


AND HEPUES 

the evil ^SpirU impose upon me. 1 om. Bntii 
am I? Douliiless some one of the opinions 
viously held about my.wlf is true. I believed^' 
.self to be a man, and that man possesses body 1 
soul. Am / then a body? Or am I a tnind/sj 
is c.Ucmled, bounded in place, mpenetrahkng 
capable of being seen. Hare / any of these Z 
Hies? l'J.vlen.swn? How eould it exist in me set 
ing thne is no sueh thing U> Iwfound? I 
it at the. ouM. Bhall f ascribe to myself 
paedy for being touched or being seen? BittHif 
facts arc. that though I believe I am wsitfeorcdn 
he touched by my.self, I am not really seen nd 
really touched. This was fixed for me from ik 
time when. I made, my renuneialion. IF/ia( fen* 

J allend, I think, I turn my thoughts round mi 
round, bid untiring turns up. I am tired of gm 
over the .same old round. I fvd within m0j 
none, of the attributes Hint ullueh to body. 1 c?n?iot 
a body. I am, ncvei'lhcless, and kmm that 1 our 
and, while / know that / am, I knwomtlmgh 
longing la the body. A m / then, a mind? 

I formerly believe, to belong to the mind? 
attribule of that kind to be found in met I 
thought that it belonged to the mind to thirik.Bi 
after all, after all / think. Eureka! EurekoJl 
have found it. I am, / think. I am, so long as I 
think; 1 om a thin king thing; / inn inind, under- 
standing, reason. This is my method, which has 
enabled me happily lo proeiril. Follow comrade!? 

0 lucky man! to emerge from such darksss 
praelically at one bound into the light. But, I kg 
you, give me your hand and steady my totkring 
steps, while J stumble ulong in your footprirds, 
I should like to follow them exarlly but, in pro- 
portion to my caparity, rather mare slowly. Ian, 
1 think. But 'wlia.t am I? A ny of the things thall 
formerly believed myself to be? But were my opin- 
ions true? That is not certain. I have abandmd 
all my old beliefs and treat them as fake. I urn 
wrong lo trust them. 

“Nay, but,” you exclaim, “plant yoursdj 
firmly here!” Blant myself firmly? Bverylhmg 
totters! What if 1 am something else? “You an 
too captious,” you say; “you are either a body at 
a mind.” 

Be it so, thus! Though, as a fact, I mm. 
Kindly take my hand, I scarcely dare to go m, 
What, pray, if I am a soulf What if something 
else? I cannot tell. 

But, yon reply, “exactly; either body or mind!' 

Be it so, then. I am either a body or a mini, 
Am J not rallier a body? Cmiainly I nmt k a 
body, if J find anything in myself which I for- 
merly believed to belong to body. Yet I fear 1 vm 
wrong to hold that belief. 
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“Covie on” you reply, '‘fear nothing!” 

I shall venture, therefore, since you so raise my 
spirits. I had formerly believed that to think was 
something pertaining to body. But after all, after 
all, I think. Eureka! Eureka! 1 have found it! 
I am, I think, I am a thinking thing, I am soyne- 
thing corporeal, I am extension, something di- 
visible, terms previously devoid of meaning for 
me. What! do you get angry and let me go on 
ahead and spurn me with your hand? I have 
gained the bank and stand on the sayne shore as 
you, thanks to you and the renunciation you 
made. 

“But you have no business to be here,” you 
reply. 

Why? what have I done wrong? 

“It is quite wrong of you to bring up the asser- 
tion that you had forynerly believed yourself to be 
something corporeal. What yjou ought to have be- 
lieved was that you were soyyiething mental.” 

But why had you not given me warning about 
this principle? Why, when you saw me all braced 
yip and ready for the coynplete renunciation ofyny 
old beliefs, did you not bid me retain this at least, 
nay take it from you as a sort of fare, viz. “to 
think is soynething mental”? But to me is whoUy 
due the credit of getting you to eynphasize this 
declaration in future for your beginners, and 
carefully to instruct them not to forswear that 
along with their other principles, with e.g. “Two 
and three make five.” Yet I cannot be at all con- 
fident that they will manage to follow you. Each 
man has his oum notions and you will find few 
people to agree with you in that “ipse dixit” of 
yours, as his silent disciples bowed to Pythag- 
oras’s opinion. What if some are unwilling? 
What if some people refuse? if they are recalci- 
trant? if they remain obstinately attached to their 
old opinions? what will you do? But not to invoke 
the aid of your other disciples, I want you to do 
one thing. When you promise that you will estab- 
lish by weight of argument that the huyyian soul is 
not corporeal but wholly spiritual, and if you 
have proposed as the foundation of your demon- 
strations, “to think is a property of the yyiind, or 
of a thing that is wholly spiritual and incorpo- 
real,” will it not look as if your postulate ex- 
pressed in new words the very statement which 
was originally the subject of enquiry? if any 
person were so stupid, that, believing that “to 
think is a property of a thing that is spiritual and 
incorporeal,” and knowing at the same time and 
being conscious that he thought, he could doubt of 
the existence in him of something spiritual and 
quite immaterial. (Is there ready anyone who 
needs some person to prompt him to discover that 


rich vein of thought idthin lamsdf?) Now, that 
you may not think that all thisis idle assertion on 
my part, hoir many people are there, and those 
serious philosophers, who hold that brutes think 
and who therefore suppose that thought, while not 
being an attribute common to all bodies, is an 
attribute common to extended soul, such as be- 
longs to brutes, and consequently that it is not a 
property (in the fourth sense) of mind or what is 
spiritual. What uill such philosophers say, pray 
tell me, when they are asked to set aside this opin- 
ion of theirs in order so lightly to assume yours? 
You yourself, in craving this from us as a postu- 
late, do you ask us to oblige you by conceding this 
or do you wish us to make a fresh start again? 
But what is the need for my going on unth this 
discussion? If I have done wrong in going on so 
far, do you wish me to retrace my steps? 

ANNOTATIONS 

But what am I? Doubtless some one of the 
opinions I previously held about myself is true.^ 
Here as in countless other places he ascribes 
a certain opinion to me without the slightest 
shadow of excuse for doing so. 

This was fixed for me from the time when I 
made my renunciation.^ Here again he falsely 
assigns an opinion to me which I do not hold. 
For I never drew' any conclusion from the fact 
that I had renounced my former belief. On the 
other hand, I expressed exactly the contrary 
when I said, “But perhaps it is true that these 
same things w'hich I supposed were non-exist- 
ent because they are unsown to me are really 
not different from the self which I know'.”® 

Am I then a mind?* It is likewise false that I 
asked whether I was a mind. For I had not yet 
explained what I understood by mind. But I 
enquired whether there existed in me any of 
the features I w'as in the practice of attributing 
to the soul as I had formerly described it. And 
since I did not find in myself everything w.'hich 
I had referred to it, but thought alone, on that 
account I did not say that I w'as a soul, but 
merely a thinking thing. To this thinking 
thing I gave the name of mind, or understand- 
ing, or reason, and in doing this I had no in- 
tention of signifying by the term mind any- 
thing more than by the term thinking thing. 
It was not with that purpose that I exclaimed, 
“Eureka! Eureka! I have found it”; as he so 
unfairly and sophistically represents. On the 

*Cf. p. 248, sub fin. 

KJf. p. 248. 

Med. II, p. 79. 

^Cf. above, p. 248. 
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objections 

uontrary I added “that the sisnificance of 
these terms was formerly unknown to me.”* 
Thus it cannot be doubted that I nieani pre- 
cisely the same thing by these terms and by 
the expression “thinking thing.” 

1 was wrong to trust iny old beliefs. “Nay,’* 
you exclaim. This again is absolutely false. J'br 
there I never assumed that my previous beliefs 
were true. I merely examined them to see if 
they were true. 

/ am either body or mind. It is false once more 
that I ever affirmed this. 

It is quite wrong of you to bring up the asser- 
tion thai you had formerly believed, yourself to ho 
something corporeal. What yon onglit to have be- 
lieved was thai you were something mental. It is 
false that I bring forwaixl this assertion. My 
critic may say if he cares that the thing which 
thinks is better termed body than mind; 1 
shan’t gainsay him. But that is a quostioii 
which he must discuss not with me but with 
students of language. If, however, he pretends 
that I have used the term mind to iini)ly any- 
thing more than is mcatit by the term thinking 
thing, I have my denial ready. As 1 have again 
where shortly afterwards ho adds: If you haoe 
presupposed the assertion “to think is a properly 
of the mind or of a thing that is wholly spirilwil” 
etc. do you wish me to oblige you by conceding 
this, or do you wish me to wake a fresh start 
again? Now I deny that I ever prcsup])osod in 
any way that the mind was inoori)oi’cal. 1 fi- 
nally proved this in the sixth Meditation. 

But it is very wearisome for me to have to 
convict my opponent so often of falsification. 
In future I shall pass it ovci- without notice 
and shall be a silent spectator right up to the 
end, while he plays his little game. But surely 
it is shameful to see a reverend Father so given 
to the love of quibbling as to make a buil'oou 
of himself, and preseiit himself as captious, 
dull, and small-wittcd. Hero it is not the Epicl- 
icus or Parmeno, the clowns of the ancient 
comedy, that he tries to imitate, but their 
modem representative, that very cheap fool 
who affects to produce laughter by his own 
bitises. 

6. THE ENTRY ATTEMPTED ANEW 

“All right,” you say, “so long as yon follow 
closely in my steps.” 

Besume then, I implore you; my feet shall not 
deviate from your tracks a hair’s breadth. 

“I think,” you say. 

So do I. 

*Med. n, p. 79. 


AND RETLIES 

“I am,” you add, “so long as I thmk” 

So it is (’(jiially m'lh we. 

Your next question i.s, “But what am If" 

Sagely uttered! For this is what 1 wanli 
know, and gladly do / say along with vow "r! 
what aw, J?” ' “ 

You go on: “Am I what I formerly helm 
myself to be? What was my previous beliejakii 
myself?” 

Now don’t go on repealing the same words I 
have heard them often enaiigh. JM, I cnlreotyoi 
help me. Wher) there ts much darkness round m 

feet 1 eannot see where to set them. 

“Say the words along with me,” you repk 
“pul your footsteps a!ong.ndr of mine. IF/tofdi'd 
/ forwerly believe myself to be?” 

Formerly? IKfr.'s there ever a former timf Un 
J formerly believe? 

“ Wrong!” you reply. 

But you, yourself, kimily c.reusc me, have gout 
wrong in talking away obonl “fiyrmerly." I re. 
tionnced all wy former beliefs. liven “formerlf 
has become nolhing, is nothing. But what aldni 
guide you are! You, lake m\j hand and lead wd 

Yon say, “J think, J am.” 

Juxslso! J think, ! aw. I have got hold of ilm 
securely and lids <done. Beyond this one fad 
there is nothing, has been, nothing. 

But hurrah! you add; “what did youfornmhj 
believe yourself to be?” 

Ytm nHinl we, 1 think, lo wake rertninwheUm 
i have alloUed a fortnight or a whole wmiJth to l/iis 
apjxreuliccship in renanriolion. Really I hatt 
given anly this brief hmir of disnissionwUliyou, 
and ■with such, eonlenlion of spirit that the shod- 
ness of the lime is eonnterbalavecd by the cjort 
required. But f give ymt a month, a year, if you 
wish it. Just so! / think, J am. There is nongU 
besides this. J have renounced all. 

But you urge me lo reeollecl, to remember. 

What is this “reeol lection”? 

True, I now think that forwerly 1 thought. Bvl 
docs the fact that now I think, that formerly 1 
thought, imply that fwinerly all the time 1 did 
ihin/c? 

Your answer is “Faint hcarU yon are afraid 
of a shadow. Pluck up courage. J think,” 

Poor luckless crmlure that I am! The darkness 
gathers round me, and now I am not certain of 
that “I think,” which previously was so clear. I 
dream I think, 1 don’t think il. 

“Nay,” you reply, “he who dreams thinks." 

I sec light. To dream is lo think, and to thiriku 
to dream. 

“Not at all,” you say. “To think extends mors 
uhdeiy than to dream. He who dreams think; 
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lut he who thinks, does not therefore dream, but 
thinks in the waking state” 

But is that sof Do you dream that or do you 
think it? What! if you are dreaming when you 
say that thought is a wider term than dreaming, 
will it therefore be wider? If you care I shall have 
no trouble in dreaming that dreaming is wider 
than thinking. Whence do you have your knowl- 
edge that thought is the wider term, if thought 
does not exist but only dreaming? What will 
happen if, so often as you thought that you were 
awake and thinking, you were not awake and 
thinking, but you dreamed that you were awake 
and thinking, and consequently the operation is 
merely the single one of dreaming, which you 
employ on the one occasion when dreaming that 
you dream, and on the other, in dreaming that 
you are awake and thinking. What will you do 
now? You are silent. Do you want to take my 
advice? Let us find another ford. This is doubtful 
and untrustworthy; so much so that I am really 
surprised that you tried to show me the way 
across without having made trial of it before. 
Don’t therefore ask me who it was I formerly be- 
lieved myself to be, hut whom I now dreafn that I 
formerly dreamed myself to he. This done, I shaU 
reply to you. But lest our discourse be impeded by 
the use of words proper to people who dream, I 
shall employ the language of our waking state, 
provided you remember that “to think” means 
henceforth merely “to dream” and that nothing 
more is affirmed in your thoughts than by a 
dreamer in his dreams. Nay you ?nust designate 
your method a Method of Dreaming, and this 
must be the culmination of your art, viz.: He who 
reasons well dreams. I think this doctrine will 
go down well, because you 'proceed as fallows. 

“What therefore did I formerly believe myself 
to be?” 

Now here is the stone on which I previously 
stumbled. We must both take care. Wherefore 
suffer me to ask why you did not premise the 
statement “I am one of the things that I formerly 
had believed myself to be,” or “I am that which I 
formerly believed myself to be.” 

You say there is no need to do so. 

Nay, pardon me, there is the greatest need. 
Otherwise your labour is all in vain in discover- 
ing what you formerly believed yourself to be. In- 
deed, suppose it possible for you not to be what 
you formerly believed yourself to be, as in Pyth- 
agoras’s case, but something else. Will it then not 
be useless for you to ask what you believed your- 
self formerly to be? 

But you say the above statement is me of my 
old beliefs and has been set aside. 
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Very true, if indeed everything has been set 
aside. But what can you do? You must either 
come to a halt here or make use of it. 

“Nay,” you say, “we yni/st try again and take 
another way. So! I am either body or mind. Am 
I body?” 

Pardon me, that is going too far. Whence do 
you derive that statement “I am either body or 
mind,” now that you have set aside your belief in 
both body and mind^ Nay, what happens if you 
are neither body nor mind, but soul, or something 
else? What do I know abo-ut it? This is the very 
question we are investigating, and if I knew the 
answer, if I were acquainted with it, I should not 
distress myself so much. Again, I shoidd not like 
you to think that it was merely the love of trudging 
around this land of renunciation that brought me 
here into the midst of its gloom and peril. It is the 
hope of attaining certainty that alone either at- 
tracts me or compels me. 

“Let us resume then,” you answer. “1 am 
either a body, or something not a body, i.e. in- 
corporeal.” 

Now you are on another, quite a new track. 
But are you sure that it is going to lead you 
aright? 

You say it is most trustworthy and entirely 
necessary. 

Why then did you set it aside? Did I not 
rightly fear that something ought to be retained, 
and that it was possible you did indulge your in- 
areduliiy too far? However, so be it. Let this be 
certain. What next? 

“Am I a body?” you go on. “Do I find within 
myself any of that which I formerly judged to 
belong to the body?” 

But here is another rock of offence. Without 
any doubt we shall hit against it unless you first 
grant as a premise this paragon of beliefs “I was 
right in my former judgment about what pertains 
to the body”; or “nothing belongs to the body save 
what I formerly understood to belong to it.” 
“Wherefore so?” you say. 

Precisely because if you omitted anything in 
your former list of attributes, if your judgment 
was wrong and, “being human, you repudiate 
nothing that may well happen to human nature,” 
all your trouble will be superfluous, and you will 
inevitably be exposed to the dread of being left in 
the plight of the rustic in the story. For he, an 
seeing a wolf far the first time and at a great dis- 
tance, stopped and thus addressed his master, a 
raw youth whom he was accompanying. “What 
do I see?” he said. “Without doubt it is an ani- 
mal; it moves and runs forward. But what sort of 
animal? Surely one of those that I have seen al- 
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ready. Now what are they? The ox, the horse, the 
goat and the ass. Is it an ox? No; it doesnH have 
horns. A horse? No; you could hardly say it has 
a horse’s toil A goat? But the goat has a beard, 
this beast none; it isn’t a goat. Therefore it 
must he an ass, since it is neither ox, horse, nor 
goat.” Now don’t laugh, but wait for the end of 
the story. “But come,” said his young master, 
‘’why don’t you make out that it is a horse with as 
much reason as that it is an ass? See! Is it an ox? 
No; it doesn’t have horns. A n as.s? Not a. hit; I 
don’t see the ears. A goat? No; it has no heard. 
Then it is a horse.” The rustic, somewhat per- 
turbed by this novel analysis, exclaimed: “But it 
is not an animal at all. Here are the a7iimals I 
know, the ox, the horse, the goat and the ass. It is 
not an ox, nor a horse, nor a goat, nor an ass. 
Therefore” (with great triumph) “it is not an 
animal, and hence it is non-animal.” Here is a 
stout Philosopher for you, bred not in the Ly- 
ceum but in the cow-house! Do you want to en in 
his company? 

“Enough,” you say, “I see your point. But 
the rustic’s error lay in thinking (though he did 
not openly mention it) that he had seen all the 
animals, or that there was no animal hc.’ddes 
those he knew. But what has this to do with the 
matter we have in hand?” 

Well the two cases are as similar as a couple of 
glasses of milk. Don't pretend. You loo keep 
something suppressed in your mind. Is it not 
this: “I hiow everything which has anything to 
do with or can possibly have anything to do m.lh 
the body.” Or this: “Nothing belongs to the body 
except what / understood helonyed to it former- 
ly”? But if you did not know everything, if yon 
have omitted even one thing; if you hove astrihed 
to the mind anything that really belo7igs to the 
body or to something corporeal, e.g. the soul; if 
you were wrong in separatmg thought, sense, and 
imagination from the body or the corporeal soul; 
if you suspect, I add, that you have erred in one 
of these points, ought you 7wt to fear the same is- 
sue to your argu7nent, and that any coficlusion 
you get may he urong? Certainly, though you 
drag me, I shall stick here obstinately and shan’t 
stir a step farther, unless you remove this ob- 
stacle. 

“Lei us go back,” you answer, “and try a third 
avenue of approach. Let us attempt all the en- 
trances, paths, twists and turnings of the 
method.” 

Very good, hut on the understanding that you 
wiU not merely brush by, but remove any doubtful 
matter that may occur. Come, lead away. I am 
for complete precision in everything. Proceed. 


7. Tinni) AITEMPT 
TO EFJTOC^J’ AN ENTIIANCE 
You say, “f think.” 

I dc7\y it. Yon dream that you are thmUm 
Bid you say that this is what you call thinUu 
But you arc wroug to do so. I call afigah 
You arc dreaming. This is all ymi’ll get. Go l 
“I am, .so long (?.s‘ 1 think” is ijour nextwZ 
A ll right. Bince ijou want to put it so, I shan't 
object. 

But you say this is certain and evident. 

I deny it. You merely drca7n that it is cerkin 
and evident. 

But you per.siM, saymg that it is at ieosicer- 
tain a7ul evident to 07}c u ho drea7ns. 

J dfmy it. II merely scc7ns, or appears tahw 
it is not really eertaiii. ’ 

Agniml this you urge: “But I don’t dovhti 
I am eonseious of it in myself, and an ew/ (Spirit 
can’t deceive me here, even though he irks hari” 

I deny this. You dream that you nreconsdmi 
in yourself of it, that you don’t doubt, and that 
this is evideiit. 'I'hose two things ore vmj dig&. 
ent; viz’ “lo a dreamer” {and you may add “lo 
one awake” also) “something appears certain 
and evident,” and “to a dreamer” (Just astoou 
who is awake) “something is certain and c»i- 
dent.” This is the, e7id of the matter; ilurreism 
going beyond it. Ihmee, let 'us try another ap- 
proaeh, so that we may not waste our lives hm 
dreaming. Though something must he granted; to 
reap yon must .sow. But you are quite confident, 
Pnweed. You are getting on. 

What yon say is; “Whom, did I formerly k- 
lieve my.self to he?” 

Have you done with that “formciiy.” There is 
no road that way. Ilow often have I told youM 
you Wire shut off from all your old possession^! 
You a.rc, so long as yon Ihink, and you are cer- 
tain that yon arc so hmg as you think. J mfm 
the point “so long as yon think”; all the past is 
doubtful and unrertain, the present alone is l^t 
you. Yet you pei'severc. J admire a man whom 
ill-fortune cannot break. 

“Thm: is nothing,” yon say, “in me u'ho think, 
who am a thinking thing, nothing, I repeat, be- 
longing to the body or to anything corporeal” 

I deny this, Pr'ovc it. 

You answer: “Prom the time that / renmmed 
everything, no body, no said, no mind, in a word, 
nothing, exists. Therefore if J am, as I am certain 
that 1 am, I arti not a body nor anything cor- 
poreal.” 

How I admire your war7nth and the way you 
syllogize, referring a,t each step in the argument 
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to our form of reasoning! Come here, I inll show 
you a quicker way out of these labyrinths, and 
seeing that you are generous I shall be more so. 
I deny both your antecedent, your consequent and 
the necessary connection between the two. Do not 
be annoyed, pray! My notion is not without war- 
rant. Here are my grounds. I deny the necessary 
connection, because you might as well prove the 
opposite, thus “Since I renounced all, neither 
mind, nor soul, nor body, in a word, nothing 
exists. Therefore if I am, as I am, I am not a 
mind.” Now here is the flaw, which the sequel 
mil show you plainly. Meanwhile, bethink yaiir- 
self as to whether it is better to derive the following 
conclusion henceforth from your antecedent: 
“Therefore if I am, as I am, I am nothing.” 
Certainly, either the assertion of the antecedent 
was wrong, or, if it is asserted, it is annulled by 
the condition brought forward, viz. “If I am.” 
Wherefore I deny that antecedent; “From the 
time that I renounced all, no body exists, nor 
soul, nor mind, nor anything else”; and, 1 am 
quite right in doing so. For while renouncing 
everything you are either ivrong in doing so, or 
you do not wholly renounce everything; nor can 
you do the latter, since you yourself who make the 
renunciation necessarily are. Therefore to make 
an accurate reply I must say: when you assert 
Nothing is, no body, no soul, no mind, etc., 
the alternatives are (1) that you either exclude 
yourself from that proposition Nothing is, etc., 
and really mean: Nothing is except myself; 
which you must necessarily do, in order that your 
proposition may come into existence and may re- 
main in existence. This is just what the ordinary 
Logic teaches about such propositions as: “Every 
•proposition written in this book is false”; “/ am 
not telling the truth,” unth a crowd of similar 
judgments which always except themselves from 
the condemnation they pass. Or again (2) ac- 
cording to the other alternative, you include your- 
self also, and desire to be non-existent while you 
renounce your old possessions and say: Nothing 
exists etc. On the former alternative it is impos- 
sible to maintain the proposition: “Siiice I re- 
nounced everything, nothing exists etc.” For you 
exist arid are something; and necessarily you are 
either body, or soul, or mind or something else; 
and so either body or soul or mind or soinething 
else exists. On the second alternative you are 
wrong, and indeed commit a double error. To 
begin with you attempt the impossible and, 
though existing, want to cancel your existence; 
and next you upset that assertion in the conse- 
quent when you add: “Therefore if 1 am, as I 
am, etc.” For how can it come about that you are, 


if nothing is? And so long as you affirm that 
nothing is, how can you affrm that you are? 
Again if you affirm that you are, don’t you de- 
stroy the proposition asserted shortly before, viz. 
“Nothing is etc.”? Therefore the antecedent is 
false, and false also the consequent. But now you 
renew the conflict. 

“While I maintain,” you say, “that nothing 
exists, I am not certain that I am body, soid, 
mind, or anything else. Nay I am not sure that 
any other body, soul or mind exists. Therefore, by 
the law of renunciation which relegates the doubt- 
fid to the realm of the false, 1 shall say and affirm 
that there is no body, nor soul, nor imnd, nor 
anything else. Therefore if 1 am, as 1 am, 1 am 
not a body.” 

That is splendid. But, pray, suffer me to 
straighten out your statements singly, to weigh 
them, and balance them. In saying “Nothing is, 
etc., I am not certain that I am body, soul, mind 
or anything else.” I distinguish the antecedent: 
“You are not certain that you are deternvinately 
a body, determinately a mind, or anything else 
determinately.” Let this antecedent be granted, 
for it is about this question that you are enquir- 
ing. But again we may say you are not certain 
that you are indeterminately either body, soul, or 
mind, or anything else; now I deny this anteced- 
ent. For you are, and are something and are nec- 
essarily either body, or soul, or mind or some- 
thing else; and you cannot seriously place this in 
the realm of the doubtful, however much an evil 
Spirit tempt you to do so. I come now to the con- 
sequent: “Therefore by the law of renunciation I 
shall say that there is no body, no soul, no mind, 
nor anything else.” I make a distinction as to the 
consequent thus. I shall say: “No body, soul, or 
mind, or anything else exists determinately.” Let 
the connection between antecedent and consequent 
be granted. But I may also say: “Neither body, 
nor soul, nor mind, nor anything else exists inde- 
terminately.” Now I deny this consequent. In the 
same way I draw a distinction as to your ulti- 
mate consequent: “Therefore if I am, as I am, 
I am not a body.” Determinately I concede it; 
indeterminately I deny it. Behold my generosity! 
I have augmented your statements by adding this 
triumph of reasoning to their number. But don't 
despond! Array your line of battle anew! You 
delight me! 

Your next words are: “I know I exist. I ask 
who that 'F is whom I know. It is quite certain 
that the knowledge of this, taken precisely so, does 
not depend on those things which I do not yet 
know to exist.” 

What more? Have you said all you intend to 
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say? I expected you to state a consequence, as 
shortly before. Perhaps you feared you would get 
no better results. This is highly prudent, accord- 
ing to your way of doing things; hut I take up tlie 
separate points again. You know that you exist. 
All right. You ask who the you is whom you 
know. Just so, and I ask the same question along 
with you, and we have been asking this question 
for a long time. Knowledge of that which you 
seek does not depend on those things which you 
have not yet known to exist. What am I to say? 
The answer is not yet sufficiently clear; and 
1 don't see quite well where your old dictum 
comes in. As a matter of fact, if you ask who that 
you is whom you know, 1 shall raise the same 
question too. But why do you ask, if you already 
know? 

You reply: “But I knew that I existed; I don’t 
know who 1 am.” 

Excellent! But whence will you discover who 
that you which exists is, save from what you 
either knew formerly or some time 'will know? 
You will not discover the answer from what you 
formerly knew. That is teeming with obscurity 
and has been given 'up. Therefore -your knowledge 
will come from what you don’t ‘yet know, but will 
know afterwards; and 1 can’t see why 'you are 
here so ‘much perturbed. 

“I do not yet know,” you reply, “that what you 
mention exists.” 

Keep up hope; some day you will find out. 

But you ask next what you are to do mean- 
while. 

You will await its discovery, though I shall not 
alloio you to rem,ain long in doubt. I make a dis- 
tinction as formerly. You do not know who you 
are determinately and clearly: this I deny. For 
you know that you are something and necessarily 
either body or soul or mind or something else. 
But what then? You will know yourself after- 
wards dearly and determinately. What will you 
do now? That single dilemma, Determinately 
or Indeterminately, xoill keep you at a stand- 
still a ‘whole century long. Cry for another way, if 
there is any left. Bui be daring and don’t yet give 
up the contest. Great and novel enterprises are 
beset by great and novel difficulties. 

You reply that there is one way left, but that if 
it is blocked by any obstacle or stone of stumbling, 
your ca'use is lost. You will retrace your steps 
and these shores of renunciation will see you 
wandering thereon no more. You want to know if 
I wish to explore this route also. 

Right, hut on the understanding that, since it is 
the farthest, you may be very sure that it is my 
last attempt. Go on ahead. 


8. THE FOURTH ATTEMPT 
TO EFJ'TCT AN ENTRANCE — 

THE PROBLEM GIVEN UP IN DESPAIR 

You say, “I am.” 

1 deny it. 

You proceed: “J think.” 

I deny it. 

You add. What do ‘you deny? 

I deny that 'you exist, that you think. Well do I 
know 'ivhal I did, ‘when / said: “‘nothing is.” lii^ 
quite a notable exploit; at one blow J have cutni'y^ 
self adrift from everything. Nothing exists; 'you 
do not c:vist, ‘you do not think. 

“But my good sir,” yo'ii. say, “I am certain, I 
am. co'nscious in myself, I Iris is my conscioimess 
that I mu, that I think.” ' 

Even though yo‘u ‘put 'your hand upon your 
heart, even though you swear and ‘fwotesi, I shall 
demy it. Nothing is, you are not, you do not think, 
you are not conseio'iis in yourself. }I<re is the oh- 
staele; and I .set it lx fore your e'yes that you may 
knaw It and avo'id it. If the ‘pro'/xwition, “nothing 
is,” is true, the following also, “‘you do not exist, 
you do not Ihiuk,” is ner4‘.miry. But, as you wish, 
“Nothing is,” is true. Therefore the otinx, “You 
do not e:r.ist, 'you do not think,” is also true. 

“That is being loo strict," 'you eunlend, you 
must relax somewhat. 

Bince ‘you request me to do so, T shall grant 
your petition, and with great good-will. You are: 
I allow it. Yo'u think: / grn.nt it. You are a 
thinking thing, you add, “a thinking substance," 
so much arc you given to grandilo<i‘uent language. 
I rejoiee, i eongraUdale you; but no further. Yd 
you ‘Want to go em and ‘you summon up your 
spirits for the la.sl lime. 

“I am,” you say, “a thinking substance, and 
know that I, a thinking s'uhslancc exist, and 1 
have a clear and dislinct conception of this think- 
ing substance. Yet I do not know that body exists, 
nor any of those things which ‘pertain to the con- 
cept of corporeal s'ubstanea. N ay, body does iwt 
exist, nor a.ny corporeal thing. 1 have renounced 
all that. Therefore the knowledge of the existence 
of a thinking thing or of an existing thinking 
thing, does not depend on the knowledge of the 
existence of body, or of an existing body. There- 
fore since / exist, and exist as a thinking body, 
and body docs not exist, I am not a body. There- 
fore / am a mind. These arc the things that com- 
pel my assent, since there is mdhing in them that 
is not coherent and rea.wned to form eviderU 
principles according to the laws of Logic.” 

0 swan-like strain! But why didn’t you talk 
like this before? Why did you not clearly and in- 
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telligibly remove ajar off that former renundaiion 
of yoursf I have reason to complain of you, see- 
ing you allowed us to wander long here, nay you led 
me by pathless and impassable places, when you 
could have brought me to the goal with a single 
step. I have reason to be wroth and, unless you 
were my friend, to vent all my spleen upon you, 
for you have not been so candid and handsome as 
you used to be; nay you are keeping something 
entirely to yourself and not going shares in it with 
me. You are amazedf I shan't detain you long. 
Here is the source of my complaint. Shortly be- 
fore, just a few steps back, you asked who that 
you was whom you knew. Now not only do you 
know who you are but you have a clear and dis- 
tinct concept of that. Either you were concealing 
something, and were pretending ignorance, be- 
cause you loere very cunning; or you have some 
subterranean code of truth and certainty which 
you are keeping out of view. Though 1 prefer, if 
you point to this hidden source, to be curious 
rather than cross. Whence, pray tell me, comes 
that clear and distinct concept of thinking sub- 
stance? If it is owing to the words employed, to 
the facts themselves, that it is so clear and evident, 
I shall ask you again and again to show me that 
concept, so clear and distinct as it is, if only once, 
in order that I may fashion myself anew from 
one glimpse of it, especially since it is practically 
from it alone that we expect to find out the truth, 
which is costing us such toil to discover. 

“Look,” you say, “I knew with certainty that 
I am, that I think, and that I exist as a thinking 
substance.” 

Kindly wait a little till I get myself ready to 
frame such a difficult concept. 1 also know and 
am quite well aware that I exist, that I think and 
that I, a thinking substance, exist. Proceed now 
at last, if you please. 

“Nay,” you say, “the matter is finished. When 
I thought that I, a thinking substance, existed, I 
formed a clear and distinct concept of thinking 
substance.” 

Goodness, gracious! What a subtle and acute 
fellow you are! How in a moment you penetr^ 
and traverse everything which is, and everything 
which is not, which can, and which cannot he! 
You form a clear and distinct conception of 
thinking substance, while conceiving clearly and 
distinctly the existence of thinking substance. 
Therefore if you know it clearly, as you know it 
at once (so happy is your talent), that no mounr 
tain exists without its valley, will you straightway 
possess a clear and distinct concept of a mountain 
without a valley f But, because I am not ac- 
quainted with the device by which you achieve 


this, the new achievement itself does not impress 
me. Disclose your method, I beg you, and show 
how it is possible for that concept to be clear and 
distinct. 

Without hesitation you say: — “I clearly and 
distinctly conceive a thinlHng substance to exist, 
and I conceive nothing corporeal, nothing spir- 
itual, nothing else besides, but merely a thinking 
substance. Therefore that concept of ntiiie of a 
thinking substance is clear and distinct.” 

At last I have your answer, and I believe 1 
understand it. That concept of yours is clear be- 
cause you are quite certain in your knowledge; 
it is distinct, because you are aware of nothing 
else. Have 1 hit the nail on the head? 1 believe so, 
for you add: 

“That wholly suffices to let me affirm that I, in 
so far as 1 know myself, am nothing other than a 
thinking thing.” 

Indeed it is quite sufficient; and if I have 
grasped your meaning clearly, the clear and dis- 
tinct concept of a thinking substance which you 
form is due to the fact that it represents to you 
that a thinking substance exists, no attention 
bmng paid to the body, the soul, the mind, or to 
anything else, hut merely to the fact that it exists. 
Thus you say that you, in so far as you know 
yourself, are nothing but a thinking substance, 
but not a body, not a soul, not a mind, nor any- 
thing else. Consequently, if you existed precisely 
to the extent to which you have knowledge of your- 
self, you would be merely a thinking substance 
and nothing besides. 1 fancy you are chuckling 
and congratulating yourself, and think this un- 
usually long spun out argument of mine is meant 
to secure delay, to postpone the issue and let me 
off without attempting to pierce your yet un- 
broken array. But really 1 meamsomething quite 
different. Do you want me with a single word to 
shatter all your massed battalions and rend even 
your reserves, dense and serried as may be their 
fomiationf I shall employ not one word but three, 
and conquer so completely that no survivor will be 
left to tell the tale. 

Here is my first. The argument which reasons 
from knowledge to existence is not valid. Reflect 
on this for a fortnight at least, and it will bear 
fruit. You will have no reason to regret it if you 
thus cast your eyes on the following table. Think- 
ing substance is that which either understands, 
or mils, or doubts, or dreams, or imagines,^ or 
feels. Thus cognitive acts, like understanding, 
willing, imagining and feeling, all come under 
the commrm notion of thought or perception, w 
consciousness, and we say that the substance in 
which they inhere is a thinking thing. 
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Thinking substance 


corporeal, 
or having 
a body 
and using it 


incoiporcul, or 
not possessing 
a body, 
nor using it 


extended 
and divisible 


mextended God angel 
and indivisible 


soul of soul of mind of mind of 
horse dog Socrates Plato 


Now for the second. Take those terms — deter- 
minatehj, indeterminately; distinctly, confused- 
ly; explicitly, implicitly. Revolve those too in 
yoiir mind for a few days. It will be worth your 
while to apply them one by one, as is proper, to 
your various pronouncements, to separate and 
distinguish those opposites from onx another. I 
should not shirk doing this now unless I feared it 
would prove wearisome. Here is my third objec- 
tion. The argument that wants too much in its 
conclusion gets nothing at all. Here then is no 
time left for meditation. The emei'gency presses. 
Come, bethink yourself of your words and see if I 
come on in the same way. I am a thinking thing, 
I know that I am a thinking substance, that 
thinking substance exists and that, nevertheless, 
I do not yet know that mind exists, nay, no mind 
exists. Nothing exists, everything has been set 
aside. Therefore knowledge of the existence of, or 
of existing thinking substance docs not depend on 
the knowledge of the existence of, or of an existing 
mind. Therefore since I exist, and exist as a 
thinking thing, and the mind docs not exist, I am 
not mind; therefore I am body. Well why do you 
say nothing? Why do you retreat? 1 have not yet 
given up all hope. Follow me now. Hurrah! 
Courage! I bring forward the old formula and 
method for regulating the reason familiar to all 
the undents and {shall I venture?), thoroughly 
well known to all mankind. Pray bear with me 
and do not be vexed; I have borne with you. Per- 
haps that will open a way, as is usual in a situa- 
tion that is intricate and of which we have de- 
spaired. Or certainly, if that docs not come off we 
shall at least, in extricating ourselves, have 
pointed out the error of your method, if such 
exists. Here, then, is your matter put inform. 

9. THE MATTER SAFELY RECAST 
IN THE OLD FORM 

Nothing which is such that I can doubt 
whether it exists, actually exists. 

Every body is such that I can doubt whether it 
eadsts. 

Therefore no body actually exists. 


Not to raise old issues again, I ask if you ^ 
not acknowledge the major premise ns yovr n, 
proposition. The minor must also he yours 
you are to get the conclusion. J resume thereforj. 
No body actually exists. 

Therefore nothiug actually existing is a hdn 
I proceed: Nothing actually existing is a hods 
1 (I a thinking substance) actually exist. ^ 
Thcrcfm'c I (7 a thinking substance) am'noia 
body. 

Now your face beams! A new sjrringtime ot 
hope opens in it. M y for inula favours you, andl 
docs the result which the formula creates. Bvl 
note my sardonic lavghlcr. Put mind in thepka 
of body and then draw the comiusicnivithloriml 
coircclncss, nz. Thcnforc. 1 {1 a thinUng sul 
stance) am. not a mind. Thus — 

Nothing which is such that I can dmibt whether 
it actually c.risls docs actually exist. 

All mind is .such that J can doubt whether it 
actually exists. 

Therefore no mind actually exists. 

Nothing actually eu isting is mind. 

I (/ a thinking substance.) aeluaUy cxid. 
Therefore] ( / a Urinkinysuhstance) anmotmind. 
What then? The form is correct and valid; t( 
never errs, it verer brings a false conclusim un- 
less the premise chance k> be fake. Therefore, oj 
necessity, any flaw that we judge to exist in the 
consequent, is not due to the form but to some- 
thing erroneously sltded. in the premises. Row 
really do you think thal the assertion to lolmhoxe 
due all your subsequent wanderings is ‘properly 
stated, viz. "Nothiug whieh is such that I can 
doubt whether it exists or not or is true, actually 
exists or is true.” Js that certain? Are you so 
familiar with it as to he. able, to insist upon it con- 
fidently and 'with ‘imendmrrassed mind? Tell me, 
pray, why you deny the statement "I have a 
body”? Doubtless because it seems to you douhlr 
ful. But is this also not doubtful, viz. "I do not 
have a body”? Js there anymiv likely to take os 
the foundation of his whole science and doctrine, 
and especially of a doctrine ‘which he wishes to 
impose on others as the controlling power of their 
thought, a statement which he would be prud&i 
to deem false? B'ut enough. This is the end at last, 
the term of o'Ur wanderings; I hrpe for ‘nothing in 
the future. Therefore, lo your question "Whether 
the renuneiation of everything doubtful is a good 
method of philosophizing,” J reply as you expeet, 
frankly and O'penly, and ‘without mincing matters. 

ANNOTATIONS 

Up to the present our llevorend Father has 
been jesting. And because in the sequel he 
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seems to be in earnest and to want to assume a 
quite different character, I shall in the mean- 
time briefly jot down anything among his jests 
that has struck me. 

These words of his: Formerly? TFos there ever 
a former time? I dream I think, I don’t think it,^ 
and the like are humorous sallies worthy of the 
character he has assumed. So, too, with the 
serious question: Can to think extend more ivide- 
ly than to dreamf^ and the said argument About 
the method of dreaming, and the consequence 
that. He who reasons well dreams? But I don’t 
think that I ever gave the least provocation for 
these jibes, because I expressly pointed out 
when talking of the things I renounced, that I 
did not affirm that they existed, but that they 
seemed. Consequently in asking what I had 
thought myself formerly to be, my question 
was directed to discover merely what it then 
seemed to me I had formerly thought. And 
when I said that I thought, I did not inquire 
whether I was awake or asleep when I thought. 
I am surprised that he calls my method a Meth- 
od of Dreaming when it seems to have roused 
him into a sufficiently wide awake condition. 

Likewise, the reasoning suits his assumed 
character well enough when, in order that I 
may discover what I previously thought I was, 
he wishes me to state the following premiss: I 
am some one of the things which I formerly be- 
lieved myself to be, or: I am that which I former- 
ly believed myself to he? Shortly afterwards, for 
the purpose of inquiring whether I am a body, 
he wants me to premise this wonderful prop- 
osition: I was right formerly in my judgment 
about what pertains to the body, or: Nothing be- 
longs to the body save what I formerly understood 
to belong to it? For statements which are man- 
ifestly contrary to reason, are designed to pro- 
voke laughter. It is manifest that I could have 
asked with quite useful results what I had 
formerly believed myself to be, and whether I 
was a body, although I did not know %vhether 
I was any of the things that I had formerly be- 
lieved myself to be, and although my opinion 
had not been correct, in order that I might 
examine that very question by the help of what I 
was then going to perceive for the first time ; and, 
if nothing else, I should at least discover that in 
that direction no further progress was possible. 

My critic again plays his part excellently in 

iCf. p. 250. 

2Cf. p. 250. 

3Cf. p. 251. 

4Cf. p. 251. 

6Cf. p. 261. 


his tale about the rustic. But in this there is 
nothing more ridiculous than the fact that, 
when he thinks that it is an application of my 
words, it applies only to his own position. For 
directly afterwards he finds fault with me for 
not presupposing this dictum : I was right for- 
merly in my judgment about what pertains to the 
body, or: Nothing pertains to the body save what 
I formerly understood to belong to it. But now he 
takes this very statement about the omission 
of which by me he complains, and which is 
wholly evolved from his own imagination, and 
criticizes it as though it were mine, likening it 
to the absurd reasomng of the rustic in his 
fable. But nowhere, because I presuppose that 
my former judgment about the nature of body 
was correct, have I denied that the thing which 
thinks is a body; it was because I used the 
term body to signify only a thing of which I 
had sufficient knowledge, to wit, extended 
substance, and I recognised that what thinks 
is distinct from this. 

The jeux d’esprit wffiich have already ap- 
peared rather often and are found here, e.g. 
you say, “I think.” I deny it, you are dreaming,^ 
etc. “Zi is certain,” you add, ‘‘and evident.” I 
deny it, you are dreaming; it merely seems or 
appears to be so, it is not really certain,"^ etc., are 
in this respect at least funny, that if the argu- 
ments were intended to be serious, they would 
be so silly. But lest beginners should chance to 
go wrong here, and think that to one who 
doubts whether he is awake or dreaming noth- 
ing else can be certain and evident, but that 
everything must only seem or appear to be, I 
should like them to recall what was above re- 
marked (at F),® \iz. that what is clearly per- 
ceived, no matter by whom it is perceived, is 
true and does not merely seem or appear to be 
true. Yet there are very few who rightly dis- 
tinguish between that which is really perceived 
and that which they fancy they perceive, be- 
cause but few are accustomed to clear and dis- 
tinct perceptions. 

Up to this point our Actor has displayed to 
us no memorable spectacle of battle; he has 
merely interposed some slight barriers and 
after brandishing his weapons there for a time 
he speedily sounds the retreat and betakes 
himself to some other part of the field. But 
here® for the first time h,e begins a mighty con- 

«Cf. p. 252. 
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®Cf. p. 238. F is a section mark in the Latin 
edition not reproduced in this translation. 
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flict with an enemy quite wortliy of his stage, 
viz. with a shade of me, visible indeed to none 
else, but educed from his own brain. Lest it 
should not appear sufficiently unreal, he has 
actually gone to the fountain head of the Non- 
existent itself in order to derive matter for its 
composition. But he takes the combat serious- 
ly; he argues, gets warm, makes truce, calls in 
Logic to his help, renews the fight, scrutinizes 
my statements one by one, weighs them, bal- 
ances them. But fearing to take the blows of 
his valiant assailant on his shield, he shuns 
them also with his body. Soon he begins to 
make distinctions and, creating a diversion by 
means of his Detcrnnna.tcly and I ndctcrridnatc- 
ly,^ he escapes by flight. Really that makes a 
most entertaining spectocle; especially if the 
cause of such a mighty quarrel is known. Well, 
here it is : — He chanced to read in my writings 
that any true opinions wc have before we 
philosophize seriously are mixed up with so 
many others that are either false or at least 
doubtful, that hence in order to sci)aratc them 
from the rest it is best to reject all alike to 
begin with, or to refuse not to renounce them 
all, so that it may bo possible afterwards more 
conveniently to distinguish those that wore 
true all the time, or to discover now truths, 
and to admit nothing but what is true. Now 
this is just the same as if I liad said that in 
order to prevent there being any rotten apples 
among those of wliich our tub or basket is full, 
we should begin by turning them all out, and 
then fill up once more either by putting back 
again those in which there is no flaw or getting 
similarly sound ones from elsewliero. But my 
critic, not grasping such a profound specula- 
tion, or at any rate pretending that he does 
not grasp it, expresses astonishment especially 
because I said “Nothing is not to be re- 
nounced” ; and after meditating long and deej)- 
ly on that Nothing he lias so got it on the brain 
that, though now his arguments tell against 
himself, he cannot easily shake himself free of 
the notion. 

After this successful combat, elated with his 
belief in his victory he assails a new enemy, 
and once more believes that this is some shade 
of me, for what he opposes is always of that 
self-same phantasy. Now however he con- 
structs it out of new materials, viz. out of the 
words : I know that I exist; I ask who I am, etc.^ 
And because he is not so familiar with this 
semblance of me as with the preceding, he 
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attacks more cautiously and merely skirm 
ishes. The first missile he directs against me in' 
Why do you ask, if you already knowP But be! 
cause he imagines that his opponent will^ard 
it off with the reiily, 1 knmv that I am, not who 
I am,* he immediately hurls this more potent 
weapon: Whenre do you derive the knouMf. 
who you are unless from what you oitlwrforrn&h 
kneio, or some time will know? But not from what 
you formerly knew; that is teeming with ohscunl]i 
and has been given up. Therefore your knowkdm 
will come from whal you don’t yet know but will 
know afterwards.^ Believing that the luckless 
sluide is much put out and almost brought to 
earth by this blow, he imagines he hears it ex- 
claim; I do not yet know that what you mertlm 
exists. Then, clia,nging liis wrath to pity he 
consoles it with tbosc words: Keep up hope; 
some day you will find out.^ Next he makes the 
shade rcifly to this in a (pierulous and suppli- 
eating tone with : What shall I do nmnwhUef 
But in an imperious voice as beciomea a con- 
queror he cries, “You unll await its discovery." 
Howsoever, being pitiful, he does not allow me 
to bo long in doubt, but (lying once more to 
tho side issue: Deter miuale.ly, Indeterminakly; 
clearly, confusedly, and sec'ing no one following 
him there secures a lonely triumph. Now cer- 
tainly all those jests luv. exec'llont examples of 
that fooling which depfinds ii|)oii the unlooked 
for simulation of stupidity on the part of a 
man whose looks and garb gave promise of 
wisdom and seriousness. But, to let this ap- 
pear more clearly, we ought to consider our 
Actor iViond as a serious and learned man, who, 
in order to attack our Method of investigating 
truth, which bids us reject everything as un- 
certain and, beginning with the knowledge of 
our own existence, thenco procmls to the 
examination of oui’ nature, i.e. of tluit thing 
which wc alr(5iiily know to exist, tries to prove 
that there is no approtudi this way to that 
further knowledge, and employs the following 
argument: Bince you know only that you exist, 
but not who you are, you cannot learn this from 
whatyou formerly knew, since yon havorenoumi 
everything; then whal you learn must come from 
what you do not yet kmno. But to this even a 
three years' child <!Ould reply that nothing 
prevents him learning from what he once 
knew, because though Ixc has sot that aside on 
account of its being doubtful, lie may ato 
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wards adopt it again, when he has had proof of 
its truth; and besides, though it were conceded 
that nothing can be learned from former 
knowledge, yet at least another way lies per- 
fectly open, viz. that with which he is not yet 
familiar, but which study and observation will 
make plain. But here my friend constructs for 
himself a pretended opponent, who not only 
admits that the former road is closed, but 
himself shuts the second with the dictum: I do 
not know that the things you mention exist. This 
is as if no new knowledge of existence could be 
acquired and the absence of this precluded all 
acquaintance with the essential natm-e of 
things. But this is surely the stupidest notion 
possible. Still it contains an allusion to my 
words, for I wrote that the knowledge I have 
of a thing which I know to exist cannot depend 
on the knowledge of what I do not yet know to 
exist.^ He, however, ridiculously transfers this, 
which I enunciated merely about the present, 
to the future, in the same way as if he were to 
conclude that because we cannot yet behold 
those who are not yet born, but will be born 
this year, we shall never be able to see them. 
For surely it is highly evident that the knowl- 
edge we now possess of a thing which is known 
as existing, does not depend upon the knowl- 
edge of that which is not yet known as existing. 
For the very reason that if anything is per- 
ceived as belonging to something that exists, 
of necessity it also is perceived to exist. But 
with the future the case is quite different,be- 
cause nothing prevents my knowledge of a 
thing which I know to exist being increased 
by other facts which I do not yet know to 
exist, but shall finally learn just when I per- 
ceive them to pertain to that thing. My critic 
however proceeds to say, Keep up hope; some 
day you unit find out; and next, I shanH allow 
you to remain long in doubt. Now by these 
words he bids us expect either that by the way 
proposed it is impossible to arrive at any fur- 
ther knowledge; or certainly, if he suppose that 
liis opponent has closed that route against him 
(which, however, would be foolish), that he 
will open another. But all that he adds is: You 
know who you are indeterminately and confused- 
ly, not determinately and clearly. Now the most 
natural inference to draw from these words is 
that there is a way to further knowledge open 
to us, because by meditation and observation 
we are able to bring about a change from mere 
indeterminateness and confusedness in our 
knowledge to clearness and deterrmnatesess. 
iCf. Med. ir, p. 79. 


Nevertheless he thus concludes, the words De- 
terminately, indeterminately, furnish a dilemma 
that will keep us at a standstill a ichole century 
long,^ and consequenth' we must look out for 
some new route. To me it seems that he could 
have devised nothing better calculated to sim- 
ulate an appearance of foolishness and weak- 
ness on the part of his own understanding. 

You say, ‘"I amf' — I deny it. You proceed: 

think." I deny it, etc. Here he returns once 
more to do battle with the former shade, and 
thinking that he has felled it to the ground at 
the first assault, he boastfully exclaims: It is 
quite a notable exploit, at one blow 1 have cut 
myself adrift from everything. But seeing that 
this shadow takes its origin from his own brain 
and cannot perish unless he die along with it, 
even though felled to the ground, it revives. It 
puts its hand to its heart, and swears that it is, 
that it exists. My critic, softened by this new 
style of entreaty, graciously permits it to live, 
to collect its spirits for the last time and give 
vent to much futile babble. This he does not 
refute, but on the contrary gets on friendly 
terms with it and passes on to other pleas- 
antries. 

He begins by scolding it m the following 
w'ords: Shortly before, just a few steps back, you 
asked what you were: Now not only do you know 
who you are, but you have a clear and distinct 
concept of that? Next he asks to be shown that 
concept, so clear and distinct as U is, in order 
that he may fashion himself anew from one 
glimpse of it. Then he pretends that it is dis- 
closed to him in the following words: I cer- 
tainly know thai I am, that I think, that I exist 
as a thinking substance. The matter is finished.^ 
That this is not adequate he proves by the 
following example: you know also that no 
mountain exists without a valley, therefore you 
have a clear and distinct concept of a mountain 
wUhout a valley.^ He interprets this in the fol- 
lovrung way : That concept of yours is clear be- 
cause you are quite certain in your knowledge; it 
is distinct because you are aware of nothing else. 
— And thus the clear and distinct concept that 
you form is due to the fact that it represents to you 
that a thinking substance exists, no attention 
being paid to the body, the soul, the mind, or to 
anything else, but merely to the fact that it exists. 
Finally he resumes the military frame of mind 
and imagines he sees these massed battalions 
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to be mine but which I deny time and again. 
For as to the major: nothing which is such that 
we can doubt whether it exists, actually exists, it 
is so absurd that I have no fear of his being 
able to persuade others that I am its author, 
unless he finds people whom ho can at the 
same time persuade that I am not of sound 
mind. Nor can I sufficiently admire the sage 
counsel, the faith, the hope and the confidence 
with which he has undertaken this. Thus in 
the first Meditation, in which I wa.s concerned 
not with the establishment of any truth, but 
only with the removal of i)rejudiccs, n.fter 
showing that those opinions in which I had 
been accustomed to place the highest confi- 
dence could be considered as doubtful, and 
that hence I must withhold assent from them 
no less than from what was ojionly false, lest I 
might meet with any impediment in iny search 
for truth, I added these words; “Hut it is not 
yet sufficient to have noticed tliis; 1 must take 
care to bear it in mind. For our customary 
opinions keeji continually corning hack and, 
almost against my will, seize on my credulity, 
which is, as it were, enslaved to tlicm by long 
usage and the law of familiarity. Nor shall 1 
ever get out of the habit of assenting to and 
trusting them, so long as I assume them to be 
such as they really a, re, viz. in some smse in- 
deed doubtful, as he has ah-oudy been shown, 
but none the less very probable, a,nd such that 
it is much more reasonable to believe them 
than to deny them. Wherefore I imagine I 
shall not act amiss if 7 change my attitude to its 
complete contrary and, deceiving myself, pre- 
tend for a time that they are altogether false athd 
imaginary, until at lengtli 1 shall as it were 
equally balance the weight of my resircctivc 
prejudices, and my judgment will no longer be 
dominated by bad usage or turned away from 
the right knowledge of the truth. Out of this 
passage our Author has chosen the following 
words, neglecting the others: “opinions in soma 
sense doubtful,” “change my atiiiude to its com- 
plete contrary,” and “pretend that they are in 
some sense doubtful” Besides, in place of the 
word pretend he lias substituted affirm, believe, 
and shall so believe as to affirm, as true the corv- 
trary of that which is doubtful. He has tried to 
make out that this is as it wore a dictum or an 
absolute rule which I always used, not for the 
purpose of getting rid of prejudices, but for 
laying the foundation of the most certain and 
accurate metaphysics. Firstly, nevertheless, he 
has brought this forward only with hesitation 
lOf. Med. I, p. 77. 


AINJJ 

and surreptitiously, viz. in pars. 2 and 3 of h’< 
first Question." Nay, in that third paragranh 
after a.ssmning that Jiccording to my ruleh 
ought to believe tliat 2 and ;{ do not make 5 ^ 
asks whether he should therefore so believe that 
as to pcrsmule himself that it cannot he otherwise '. 
After several feints and some superfluous taB 
he introduces me as thus limilly replying t( 
this absurdcist of .‘ill ciuestioiis: yousviUriMtk 
affirm nor deny; you. uill employ neither, ani 
will treat both ns falser Now these words at 
Iributed to mo by himself, show clearly tha, 
lie know quite well that I did not believe ai 
true the contrary of what is doubtful, andtlia! 
according to my opinion no one could use tha 
as the major proims(‘ of a syllogism fromwhicl 
a certiiin coneJiisiou is to he expected. Forthi 
two things a.re coida'a.dictory, viz. neither t( 
affirm nor deny, i.c. to employ neither, ant 
the adirmatiou and use of one of them ns true 
Jhit gradnaJly lu' forgets those things that hi 
liad ndatod as being my assmtiona, and no 
only adirms the opposite hut insists upoiiitsi 
often, that this forms pra-ctically the uniqm 
object of his attack throughout the whole o 
his disNerta.tion ; all the twelve errors which 
from this point <)nwa.rds to tlio end he make 
out to liavo l)(‘on eommitted by mo, are eon 
structorl liy him out of this alone. 

d’liis forces me to l.ho conclusion thatbotl 
hero where he aJIirms a,s my belief thismajo 
premise: notlriug tvhirh is siieh that I candoub 
whether it twists aeluatly iwisls, and in all othe 
piussages where he ati.rihiites to rnc anythini 
of the kind, it is clearly proved that, unless 
am quite ignonmt of the moaning of the vert 
to lie, lie is lying witliont exc.use or speakini 
contra.ry to his mind a, ml conscience. Andal 
though I am very unwilling to use suchadis 
courteous word, yet iJie (hd’once of the tnitl 
which T have undertaken nninircs this of me 
an<l thus I slia,ll not rcfiiso to call by its props, 
imnio what he, does nol. blush to do so openly 
And since in the wliole of this trcati.se he doe 
little else than try and pensmide the reader of 
and enforce upon liim, this identical foolisl 
falsehood expre.ssed in an immense variety o 
ways, I fail to Hc^o any otluir oxcnise for hin 
than tliat perhai)s lui has .so ofh'.n repeated thi 
same thing, that gra, dually he has persuada 
himself that it is true a, ml no longer recognize 
it as a fabrication t)f his own. Next as to thi 
minor jiremiso: Jtlvcry body is such that 1 eai 
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doubt whothcr it oxists, or^: Every tnind is such 
that I can doubt whether it exists,^ if this is 
understood to apply to any time whatsoever 
indefinitely, as it must be understood if it is to 
yield him his conclusion, it is also false and I 
decline to own it. For immediately after the 
beginning of the second Meditation, when I 
said with certainty that there existed a think- 
ing thing, which in popular usage is called 
mind, I could no longer doubt that mind 
existed. Similarly after the sixth Meditation, 
in which I ascertained that the body existed, I 
could no longer doubt its existence. VTiat a 
colossal intellect our author has! He has wth 
supreme art devised two false premises such 
that a false conclusion follows from them in 
good form! But I don’t understand why he 
here ascribes sardonic laughter to me, since in 
his Dissertation I found merely a source of 
pleasure, not indeed of an intense kind, but 
quite real and genuine. The reason is that, in 
criticizing so many things for which I am not 
responsible but which are fictitiously ascribed 
to me, he clearly shows that he has left no 
stone unturned, in order to find something 
meriting censure in my writings and has found 
nothing at all. 

But certainly it is made sufficiently clear 
that the humour he has shown up to this time 
has not been heartfelt, both by the serious on- 
slaught with which he concludes this section, 
and especially by the succeeding repUes, in 
which he is not only gloomy and severe, but 
even quite cruel. To account for this we must 
note various things. To begin with he has no 
cause for hatred and has found nothing to 
censure except that single absurdity which 
with such prudence and insight he foisted on 
me, and which a little before I could only char- 
acterize as being a lie. Yet he thinks that he 
has now completely convinced the reader that 
I believe that. (True this cannot be by force of 
reasoning, since reasons he has none. But, in 
the first place, he relies on his admirable assur- 
ance in affirmation, which, in a man who 
makes a peculiar profession of piety and 
Christian charity, is never deemed capable of 
being exercised in support of a falsehood to so 
colossal, so shameless an extent. Secondly, he 
employs a pertinacious and reiterated repeti- 
tion of the same assertion, and this often 
brings it about that the custom of hearii^ 
what we know to be false produces the habit 
of believing those things to be true. These two 

iCf. p. 256. 
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dexnces, then, are wont to have more influence 
than all the weight of argument among the 
vulgar and all who do not examine things 
caretullj'.) So now he haughtily insults the 
man he has vanquished, and scolds me as a 
solemn pedagogue might lecture his pupil, and 
in the follownng heated replies holds me guilty 
of sins more in number than the ten command- 
ments. But we must excuse the Reverend 
Father, as he seems to be no longer master of 
himself. Just as people who have drunk too 
much are wont to see two objects instead of 
one, so he in excess of charitable zeal, finds in 
a single statement of his own fashioned con- 
trary to his mind and conscience, twelve 
charges to make against me. These I ought to 
style nothing but abuse and calumny were I 
not ashamed here to speak openly and without 
disguising my words. But, beliexmg that now 
it is my turn to jest, I shall call them halluci- 
nations merely, and beg the Reader to re- 
member that there is not the least word in his 
criticisms of me which follow in which he has 
not been suffering from delusion. 

REPLY® 

Reply 1. The Method is faulty in its prin- 
ciples. They are both non-existent and infinite. 
Other systems, in order to evolve the certain from 
the certain, do indeed posit clear, evident, and 
innate principles, e.g. The whole is greater 
than its part, out of nothing, nothing comes, 
and a great variety of this type, on which they rely 
when mounting upwards and pressing onwards 
safely to the truth. But this method proceeds on 
other lines and in its attempt to get something, 
not out of something else but out of nothing, cuts 
off, renounces and forswears its principles one 
and all; it changes our attitude towards them 
completely, but lest in its flight it should seem to 
have no unngs to propel it, it assumes new ones, 
which like Icarus it fixes on with wax, and posits 
novel principles wholly contrary to our old beliefs. 
It drops its old prejudices only to adopt new ones: 
it lays aside certainties in order to assume what is 
doubtful. Wings it has, but waxen, it soars aloft 
only to fall. It labours to construct something out 
of nothing and ends in achieving nothing at all. 

Reply 2. The Method is faulty in respect of 
the means it employs. It has none, forsooth, 
though at the same time it takes away our pre- 
vious instruments; nor does it bring any to oc- 
cupy their place. Other systems have logical for- 
mulae and syllogisms and sure methods of rea- 
soning, by following which, like Ariadne’s clue, 
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they find their toay out of labyrinths and easily 
and safely unravel matters that are intricate. But 
this new method on the contrary disfigures the old 
formula, while at the same time it grows pale at a 
neiv danger, threatened by an evil Spirit of its in- 
vention, dreads that it is dreaming, doubts 
whether it is in a delirium. Offer it a syllogism; it 
is scared, at the major, whatsoever that may he. 
“Perhaps," it soys, “that Spirit deceives me.” 
The minor? It will grow alarmed and say it is 
doubtful. “What if 1 dream? Ilow often have not 
things appeared certain and clear to a dreamer 
which, after the dream is over, have turned out to 
be false?” What finally will the method say as to 
the conclusion? It will shun all alike as though 
they were traps and snares. “Do not delirious 
people, children, and madmen believe that they 
reason excellently, though, wanting a.nythiug like 
sense and judgment? What if the same thing has 
happened to me? What if that evil Bpirit casts 
dust into my eyes? He is enl, and 1 do not yet 
know that God exists and is aide U) restrain that 
deceiver.” What will you do here? What is to be 
done, when that method ■will declare, and ol>~ 
stinately maintain, that the necessity of the con- 
clusion is doubtful, unless you. first know uith 
certainty that you are neither dreaming nor crazy, 
hut that God exists, is truthful, and has 'put that 
evil Spirit under restraint? What is to he done 
when the method will repudiate both the nuilt&r 
and the form of this syllogism? — “It is the same 
thing to say that something is contained in the 
concept or nature of some •matter and to say that 
it is true of that matter. Yet cxiste^icc, etc,” What 
about other things of this kind.‘ If you urge them, 
he mil say: “Wait until J know that God exists 
and till I see that evil Spirit in bonds.” Bui you 
will reply: “'This has at least tiu; n.dvaniagc that, 
though it brings forward 'no syllogisms, it safely 
avoids all fallacies.” Thai is capital; to prevent 
the child from having catarrh we shall remove its 
nose! Could other mothers have a better way of 
wiping their children's noses? This leaves me 
therefore just one thing to say, viz. “If you take 
away nil form nothing remains but the formless, 
the hideous.” 

Eeply 3. The Method has a flaw at the finish, 
for it attains no certainty, But certainty it cannot 
attain, while it itself closes against itself all the 
avenues to truth. You yourself have seen and ex- 
pet'ienced this in those Ulyssean wanderings in 
which you have wearied both yourself and me 
your comrade. You contended that you were a 
mind, and possessed a mind. But you were not 
able to prove that at all, and stuck in quagmires 
and thickets, and indeed did so so often that I can 


AND HE JULIES 

scarcely recall flic number of times. Yet itvillh 
advantageous to tell them over again in order i 
give its proper stremjlh arid substance to this rl 
ply of miue. Here, Iheii, are the chief heads of h 
suicidal procedure of the Method, of the way u 
which it cuts itself off from, all hope of attaiidna 
to the light of truth. 1 . You know not whether yol 
are dreaming or waking, a, ml ought not to oipj 
wore credence In your thoughts and reasonivns 
(if you really po.s.wss any, and do not werL 
dream that you po,s.sess them) than a dreawo 

puts in his. Hence, everything is doubtful and urir 

certain and yonr very conclusions arc ■imecurs I 
shall not adduce examples; go yourself and 
view the ireasnres of yonr memory and producs 
anijllmig which is not infected unlh that taint. 
I shall cougratulale yon if you do so. 2. Before! 
know thal God e.i-LsIs to reslro:m the evil Spirit I 
ought to doubt rverylhing and hold, everything as 
allogelher suspeel. Or cerlairdy, to follow the 
common philosophy and old. method of reasoning 
before, everything it must hr delerndncd whether 
there are, ami what are, these really safe proposi- 
tions, and. we in list in sir net beginners to keep 
them in mind. Hence, fust as in the former case 
all are doubtful and wholly useless for the pur- 
pose of invest igaling the truth. 3. I f there is any- 
Iking that has the. least doubt, change completely 
■your attitude loivnrds it ami lnHeve. it to be false. 
Nay, heiieve the opposite and eiiipioy it nsaprin- 
ciple. Hence / hace shut up all aven ucs (o the 
truth. For what do you hope from, this: “/ hare 
not a, head: there is no body, no mind,” and a 
thousand other snrii .statements? Do not say thd 
your renunriation has not been made in p&rpet- 
u.it.y, bid is like a pnbtie vacation which hasheen 
instituted for a partieulor time, a month, or a 
fortnight, in order that everyone may give the 
more heed to its observance. For let it he so, let the 
renuncintion be only temporary; yet it is at that 
time that you are 'in guest of the truth, it is thm 
that you use, nay misuse, what you. renounce, 
just as Ihiiugh. the whole truth depended on that, 
and consisted 'in that as in, something fixed and 
stable. “Bill,” you. say, “I employ this renuncia- 
tion in order In make slea.dy pedestal and column, 
as archilecls are wont to do. / )o they not consirud 
a tempormrif scaffolding a:nd use it to hoist the 
column and establish, it finally in its place, and 
then after this has discharged its function admir- 
ably break it up and take it away? Why not imir 
tale them.?” Imitate away, so far as J am con- 
cerned, hut look Old. lest your pedestal and column 
lean so much upon your temporary scaffolding 
that they imll fall if you remove, it. It is thisthd 
seems to merit censure in your Method. It reposes 
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on false foundations, and it leans upon them so 
much that if they are removed it itself falls to the 
ground. 

Reply 4. The Method errs by going too far. 
That is to say, it contrives to accomplish more 
than the laws of prudence require of it, more than 
any mortal demands. Some people indeed seek for 
a demonstration of the existence of God and of the 
immortality of the human mind. But certainly no 
one has hitherto been found who has not thought 
that it is enough, if he knows that God exists, and 
that the world is governed by him, and that the 
souls of men are spiritual and immortal, with as 
m uch certainty as the statement that 2 and 3 make 
0 , or “I have a head,” “I have a body”; and so 
have made anxiety about seeking for a higher 
truth superfluous. Besides, just as in the prac- 
tical life there are assured limits of certainty 
which quite suffice to allow everyone to condud 
himself with prudence and in safety; so in thought 
and speculation there are definite boundaries, 
such that he who attains to them is certain. Nay, 
so certain is he that rightly, when anything else in 
which others wish to attempt to push farther is 
either in a desperate case or wholly lost, he pru- 
dently and safely falls in with the maxim: “No 
further, nothing too much.” But you say, “the 
glory is not a common one, viz. that of moving 
forward the boundaries of knowledge and forcing 
a passage which no one in the centuries behind us 
has attempted.” Certainly no praise would be too 
high for you, but to secure it you must effect your 
journey without coming to grief. Wherefore: 

Reply 5. There is an error of defect. That is to 
say, in straining too far it fails altogether. I wish 
to take you alone as witness, you alone as judge. 
What have you accomplished with all your mag- 
nificent appliances? Of what avail has been that 
pompous renunciation, so universal and so lib- 
eral, that you have not spared yourself anything 
indeed except the well-worn maxim I think, I 
am, I am a thinking thing? I call it well-worn, 
nay so familiar even to the common herd, that no 
one since the beginning of the world has been 
found to doubt it even in the least degree, much 
less to demand seriously of himself a proof that 
he is, exists, thinks, and is a thinking thing. 
Consequenlly, no one will give you any thanks, 
and quite rightly, too, unless perhaps we take mto 
account what 1 do in virtue of my friendship and 
singular good-will towards you, in approving of 
your sustained effort to confer a benefit on the 
human race, and praising your attempt. 

Reply 6. Your Method commits the common 
error of which it convicts remaining syste7ns. 
Thus it is astonished that all mortals affirm and 


assert with such unimpaired confidence: “1 have 
a head, I possess eyes,” etc. Yet it is not aston- 
ished at itself saying ivith equal confidence: “1 
have not a head,” etc. 

Reply 7. It has a vice peculiar to itself. Thus 
to the belief held with a certain amount of assur- 
ance (a sufficient amount) by other men: ”1 have 
ahead, body exists, mind exists,” it with a design 
peculiar to itself opposes the contrary: "1 have 
not a head, there is no body, no mind,” not only 
as certain but as so certain that it can be taken as 
the foundation of an accurate Metaphysic. In 
fact, it rests its weight on this so much that if you 
remove this prop it falls to the ground. 

Reply 8. Imprudence is one of its errors. Thus 
it does not notice that ''doubtful” is like a two- 
edged sword: while avoiding the one edge it is 
wounded by the other. It is doubtful, according to 
the method, “whether any body exists”; and since 
this is doubtful it does away with it and posits 
the opposite: “there is no body.” But impru- 
dently leaning on this, which is itself doubtful, it 
comes by a wound. 

Reply 9. It errs also wittingly; for with full 
consciousness and deliberation, and though ade- 
quately warned, it blinds itself and voluntarily 
abandons things that are necessary for an invest- 
igation of the truth. It finishes by deluding itself 
by its own Analysis, not only achieving what it 
does not intend, but even what it tnost fears. 

Reply 10. Sins of commisdon must be ascribed 
to it; it returns to its ancient opinions, though 
that has been forbidden by solemn edict; and con- 
trary to the laws of renunciation, it resumes what 
it has renounced. It is enough for you to use your 
memory to be convinced of this. 

Reply 11. Sins of omission also are to he 
found in it. For it is not once merely that it trans- 
gresses that principle which it lays down as the 
bads of our thinking: The greatest care must be 
taken not to admit anything which we cannot 
prove to be true. It barefacedly assumes as quite 
certain and gives no proof of the statements: Our 
senses sometimes deceive us; we all dream; 
some people go delirious, and other dmilar as- 
serlions. 

Reply 12. TM Method contains either nothing 
sound, or nothing new; at most it contains what 
is superfluous. 

Far if it alleges that by its renunciation of the 
doubtful it means what is called that Metaphys- 
ical abstraction by which what is doubtful is con- 
ddered only as doubtful and our mind is to that 
extent bidden shun that, [where anything certain 
is under investigation,) and no i7iore credence is 
given to the doubtful on that occadon than to what 
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is false; in that case what it says vnll he sound, 
but not at all new, nor will that abstraction be 
new, hut old and common to all philosophers up 
to the last single one. 

If by that renunciation of what is doubtful it is 
77 ieant that it must he set aside in the sense of 
being supposed and alleged to be false, and if the 
Method treats the doubtful as false and its oppos- 
ite as true; what is said will be soiiiething new 
but not at all good, and though that remmdalion 
will be novel, it will he erroneous. 

If it alleges that by force and weight of reason- 
ing it achieves the following result with certainly 
and clearness: “I am a thinking thing a7id, in so 
far as a thinking thing, neither mind, sold, nor 
body, but a thing so 7nnch loithdra^on from these 
that I can be comprehended, though these have 
not yet been grasped, exactly as animal or sen- 
tient things can be grasped, without our knowing 
what neighs, lows, etc., this uill be something 
sound but not new at all. For this is a dictum 
preached everijwhere from all the chairs of phil- 
osophy; it is taught in express words by everijonc 
who thinks that certain animated creatures think; 
and, if thought comprise sense as ivell, so Umt 
everything which feels, secs, and hears, also thinks, 
all who believe that the brutes feel, i.e. all Lo the 
last man, are in agrce7ncnt. 

But if the Method declare that it has proved by 
valid and wcll-considered reasons that a thinking 
thing a7id substance really exists, but that at the 
time of its cxistc7ice the 7nmd, the body, and the 
sold do not really exist; in this case 7vhal it says 
will be new, but by no 7neans sound, just as if it 
said that anirnals could exist without there being 
lions, foxes, etc. 

Another loay to interpret this method is to sug- 
gest that the author says he thinks, i.e. under- 
stands, wills, imagines and feels, and thinks in 
such a way that he beholds and reviews his own 
thought by a reflex act. This vnll mply also that 
he thinks, or knows, or considers that he thinks 
{which truly is to be conscious and have con- 
sciousness of any activity). And if it is mairir- 
tained that this is a property of a faculty or thing 
which has a position superior to matter, and is 
wholly spiritual, and that it is on this condition 
that we are mind and spirit; in this case the doc- 
trine will be something not hitherto stated but 
which ought to have been stated before, I was 
waiting for this to appear, and when I saw the 
efforts, futile as they ivere to produce it, I wanted 
time and time again to suggest it. To say this 
would he to say something sound, but nothing 
new, for we have been told it by our teachers and 
they by theirs, and one generation by the preced- 


ing, in my opinion, beginning with the ereatim 
of the race. 

If, thc7i, this is the upshot, urith what a sum 
Jluity of mailer will we 7wt he left? What redwn 
dancy’ What min reprtUion' What about 
devices for scciwwg glory and prestige? To whai 
purpose this talk about I he deception of the senses 
the illusion of dreamers, and llie freaks ofdelil 
iiwi? What an emliug for that renundaiim 
which. 'Was to he of such austerity that we were lo 
be allowed to relain 7i.oUiing hut a mere seraf 
Why those journeys so Lo7ig and emtinuous io 
distant shores, afar from, the senses, amUsl 
shades and spectres? Finally, what will they do 
towards cskiblishvug the, e,.v.iste.7U)c of God, ckini- 
mg as they do that it envniot .stand ‘imlcss every- 
thing in the imiverse is turned upside down? But 
7vhat is the rcasori for iulerpolating lunv opinions 
so often and to such im e.rfe.ril in order to lay asido 
the old, aud then, after dismismig the new as- 
suming the old. once more? Perhaps just as Iks 
Good Godde.s.s' mid (\)7isii.s^ and others each had 
their oum, peculiar rites, so those 7i,e.w mysteries 
reqairc new eere.mouie.s! Hut 7vhy has 7 wl the 
method, droppiiiij all eircam locutions, expressed 
the truth 7ieally, elearly and briefly in a jm 
words then ? — '7 Ihiuk, I have consciousness oj 

ihonght, therefore. I am a 7uind”? 

Fitmlly, there is the. inlerpretatiim that the 
method nil, eyes Hint iiuderstaudiiig, wHliny, im- 
agining, feeling, e.i. til i'ti king, are, properties ij 
the 7niud, in such a way Hud there are no animals 
at (dl except man, Ihal lliink, imagine, feel, m, 
a7ul hear etc. This doclrine ivill be now, hut not 
sound, ft ‘will be indeed gratniXous, and thank- 
lessly nrill it be received unless some chance po- 
serve and rescue, it (Hud is its last refuge), ap- 
pearing at its O W7L lime, Like the god in the ma- 
chine, a mai’vel far the. gaping crowd. But how 
long have 'we given up any hope, of that happening! 

rcijjly. Here I think you, are fearful far 
yo7ir method, 'wli'ich you love so a,vd 'which you 
cherish and treat as your own child. You fear 
lest, now Hud I have, charged il wiih, many sins, 
now that it shows flaws arid threatens everywhere 
to collapse, 1 should, deem Hud il ought to he 
thrown into the rubbish-heap. But don’t be 
frightc7ie,d. I am your frixrul. / shall overcome 
your apprehension, for I am ‘not mistaken; I 
shall keep silence and await events. / hrum ym 
and your keen and dear-sighted inenlal vision, 
When 7JOU have got .some time, for meditation, ani 
esrpedally 7vhe,n you have thought over your failk- 

^Bona Dca, the goddess of Chastity and Fer- 
tility. 

“Census was anothoi- anoiont Italian divinity. 
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ful Analysis in a secret retreat, you vnll shake off 
the dust from it, cleanse it anew, and place before 
our sight a well trimmed and refined Method. 
Meanwhile take this, and listen to me while I 
proceed to reply to your questions. I shall em- 
brace in them many things which in my zeal for 
brevity I have lightly drawn together, such as, 
what concerns the mind, the true, the false, and 
similar topics. Bui you yourself repeat what had 
escaped the prudent, and 

THIRD QUESTION 

WHETHER A METHOD CAN BE 
DEVISED ANEW 

You ask, 3, whether***, (The Reverend 
Father sent nothing more than this. When the 
rest were asked for, he replied that he had now 
no leisure for writing. But we made it a matter 
of scrupulous observance not to omit the least 
syllable of what he wrote). 

ANNOTATIONS 

Whatever may be the nature of my Method 
of inquiry into truth, I should have deemed it 
sufficient to have reported this wonderful pro- 
nouncement upon it in order to expose its 
falsity and absurdity, if it had proceeded from 
an unknown individual. But the person who 
makes this attack holds a position of such 
eminence that it will be difficult for anyone to 
believe that he is either not in his right min d, 
or is extremely untruthful and slanderous and 
impudent. Consequently, in order to prevent 
his excessive authority prevailing against the 
manifest truth, I ask my readers to remember 
that above, in what preceded these replies, he 
has proved nothing or next to nothing against 
me, but has employed only silly quibbles in 
order to make out that my opinions were so 
ridiculous as not to need a reply. I want people 
to be quite clear about the fact that in these 
replies he does not indeed try to prove any- 
thing, but falsely assumes that everything 
which he fictitiously ascribes to me has already 
been proved by him. In order to appreciate the 
better the equity of his judgment they should 
remember that previously in his indictment he 
put things only in a jesting way, but now in his 
subsequent judgment he is at the extreme of 
seriousness and severity. Again in the first 
eleven replies he condemns me without hesi- 
tation and with a high hand, but finally in the 
twelfth he deliberates and distinguishes: If 
this is the interpretation, the method contains 
nothing new; if that, nothing sound etc. Where- 


as, nevertheless, in every one of them he is 
treating merely of one and the same thing 
viewed in different ways; and that is nothing 
but his own fabrication, a fabrication the ab- 
surdity and dullness of which I shall here set 
out by means of a simile. 

Everywhere in my writings I made it clear 
that mj' procedure was Uke that of Architects 
planning houses. In order to construct stable 
houses where the ground is sandy, and stone 
or clay or any other durable earthy matter is 
employed in building, they first dig ditches 
and throw out of them the sand and whatever 
else rests on or is mixed wth the sand, so that 
they may rest the foundations on firm soil. For 
so I, also, at first rejected everything doubtful, 
as they throw out the sand; then percei\ing 
that it is indubitable that a substance which 
doubted, i.e. which thought, e.xisted, I used 
this as the rock on which I rested the founda- 
tions of my philosophy. But our critic is like a 
common mason who, wishing to be taken in 
his town for an expert craftsman, and on that 
account being very jealous of an Architect who 
was constructing a chapel there, eagerly sought 
for opportunities of criticising his art; but who 
being so poorly educated as not to be able to 
understand what it vras to which the Architect 
trusted, ventured to assail notliing but the first 
and most ob%'ious beginnings. Thus he noted 
that the first step was to dig a trench and re- 
move not only the sand and loose earth, but 
any timber, stones etc. mixed up with the 
sand, in order to arrive at a hard stratum and 
there lay the foundation of the chapel. Be- 
sides, he has heard that the Architect, replying 
to questions about the reason for digging 
trenches, has said that the surface earth on 
which we stand is not stable enough for bear- 
ing the weight of large edifices; that sand is 
particularly unstable, because not only does it 
yield when a heavy weight presses on it, but 
also because a flow of water often bears it 
away, thus producing an unexpected collapse 
of anything resting on it. Finally the Archi- 
tect ^s related how when such subsidences 
occur, as they do from time to time, in mines, 
the miners are in the habit of ascribing their 
cause to spectres or evil spirits inhabiting the 
^ subterranean places. Our Workman then 
makes this an opportunity for pretending that 
the Architect takes their trenching operations 
to be equivalent to the construction of the 
chapel. He alleges that the Architect takes 
either the ditch or the rock uncovered at its 
base, or if anything is reared above this trench, 
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that at least only if the trench itself meanwhile 
remain enapty, to be all that requires to be 
done in the construction of the chapel; and he 
says that the Architect himself is so foolish as 
to fear lest the earth on which he stands will 
give way under his feet or that ghosts will 
make it subside. Perhaps he manages to per- 
suade a few children of this, or others so ig- 
norant of the art of building that it seems to 
them novel and strange to dig trenidies in 
order to lay the foundations of houses; and 
who readily believe a man whom they know 
and whom they believe to be well enough 
skilled in his trade and honest, touching an 
Architect whom they do not know anrl of 
whom they have heard that he has as yet con- 
structed nothing, but has merely dug trenches. 
Then he becomes so well pleased with this fig- 
ment of his that he becomes hopeful of per- 
suading the whole world of its truth. And al- 
though the Architect has now had all the 
trenches preAnously excavated filled with 
stones, and has erected his chapel on the top, 
and employed the hardest building material, 
and has built most securely and called on 
everyone to look and see, our Woi'kiTUin nevoi^ 
theless sticks to his old idea and still hopes to 
get people one and all to believe his nonsense. 
To this end he stands daily in the [)ublic streets 
making sport of the Architect to the passing 
throng. And this is the style of his argument: — 
Firstly, he introduces his opponent ordering 
the digging of trenches £ind the removing from 
them not only of sand but also of cvei-ything 
lying among or resting upon the sand, oven 
though it were unhewn boulders, oven squared 
stones; in a word it appears that everything 
must be removed, nothing whatsoever left. He 
lays great stress upon those words, nothing, 
everything, even unhewn boulders, even stones. 
At the same time he feigns that he wants to 
learn that art of building from the Architect, 
and that he would like to descend with him 
into those trenches. I beg you to conduct me 
through them yourself, he says. Covie express 
your mind; you have either a comrade or a pupil 
to whom to show the way. What do you bid me 
do? Though it is new to me and, since I am not 
accustomed to its obscurity, to he dreaded, 1 am 
quite willing to enter thal route. ... I hear you 
reply; you bid me do what I see you do, to plant 
my steps where you put yours. That is certainly 
an excellent way of commanding and leading 
me! How well you let me think of you. L am 
ready.^ 
iCf. p. 240. 


Next i)rotending that he is in dread of th 
spectres that lurk in these underground exca* 
vaiions, ho tries to provoke the mirth of th' 
spectatoi-s by the following words: But will yl 
mihslanliatc this for me, so that J shall not he in 
fear, shall have no apprehensions about that ecil 
spirit? Certainly though you may try to strength, 
en me in any way you please, it is not wilhoul 
extreme fear that I descend into this darkness^ 
Again, shortly afterwn,rds, he oxchiiins: 
what have I dotted 1 have been forgetful of wluAl 
promised to do. J had, committed mysdf entirek 
to you at the beginning, had vowed myself yow 
ally and disciple, and lure / am hesitating at the 
very outset, timid and obstinate. Bray forgive rue! 
1 have sinned greatly and have merely shown ik 
smallness of my intellectual capacity. It was my 
duty to have laid aside all. fear and to plunge 
boldly into that subterranean gloom; but I have 
been unwilling and have rcsisUd.^ 

In the tliird plnco ho represents the Archi- 
tect as showing him the stone or rock in the 
bottf)m of tli(^ dil-cl) on wliicli ho wishes his 
whole cililiec to repose, lie greets them with 
jeers: Bplendid, mi/ good friend' You have found 
the point that AreMnicde.s wanted to discover; 
there is no doubt that if you, .so please youwUlhe 
able to move the. world; look now, it all begins to 
sway and tremble. Bat, / br.g you (for I Imeno 
doubl you wish to prune, things (knvn so thattlm 
shall be nothing in gour science which is not apt, 
coherent, and necAissary) , why have you let this 
stone renudn? Did you. not order the removal of 
all stones along uith the sand? But perhaps it 
was by chance that you. let this pass: it is so difi’ 
cult even for an expert to forgot altogether the 
things to which we have been neemLomed dm 
childhood, that a slip on. the part of a raw hand 
like me if it chance to occur is hardly likely to is 
thought ill of,* etc. h’urtlicr, the Architect hav- 
ing collectwl some Ijrokeu stones along with 
the .sand that had boon thrown out of the 
trenches in order to use these materials for 
building, his critic thus assails him with de- 
rision: ^hall I dare, before you push onwards, to 
ask why you, the man who with sueJi. solemn dec- 
laralions, rejected all broken stories as not being 
suj/iciently stable, want to inspect them again as 
if you hoped to yet something good out of that 
rulible?^ etc. Nay, since everything yourejedda 
little time ago was weak and ihreatening to col- 
lapse {otherwise why did you. .set it aside?) hom 

®A paraphrase of p. 242. 

®An almost lito-al reproduction of p. 242. 

^A pamphnise, p. 244. 

“Cf. p. 244. 
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not weak and on the point of collapse?^ Again 
shortly afterwards he says; Here again suffer 
me to admire the devices you employ, you who, in 
order to establish the certain, employ the uncer- 
tain; who, in order to bring us into the light, bid 
us plunge into darkness,^ etc. At this point he 
talks away in a very silly fashion about the 
designations and duties of Architect and Work- 
man respectively and he contributes nothing 
to the discussion, except that, by confusing the 
meaning of the terms, he is less able to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. 

The fourth episode finds both standing in 
the bottom of the trench. The Architect there- 
upon attempts to begin the construction of his 
wall. But in vain; for at the very outset when 
he wants to lay a squared stone there at the 
base, the Workman at once reminds him that 
he had ordered the removal of all stones, and 
that it was hence inconsistent vith the rules of 
his art to lay down this one. This reminder, 
then, prevailing ^vith him like an Archimedian 
demonstration forces him to desist from work. 
And next when he begins to use rough stones 
or bricks, or slaked lime mixed with sand, or 
any other material, the Workman keeps on 
inveighing: “You have rejected everything; 
you have retained nothing,” and repeating the 
words Nothing, Everything etc. as though 
they were incantations, he succeeds in destroy- 
ing all the Architect’s handiwork. The ha- 
rangue he made was so like what we find above 
in paragraphs 5 and 9, that there is no need to 
report his words here. 

The final and fifth scene shows him, when 
he sees a large enough crowd collected round 
him, adopting a new tone, and changing his 
comic jocosity for the severity of tragedy; he 
wipes the plaster from his face and, with a 
serious countenance and a censorious voice, 
enumerates and condemns all the Architect’s 
errors (those forsooth which he supposes he 
has shown in the previous acts). I shall re- 
count the whole of this judgment of his just as 
he stated it at the final incident where he 
acted his pretty play before the crowd; and 
this I shall do in order to show how my critic 
has imitated his workman prototype. The 
latter pretends that the Architect has asked 
him to pronounce judgment on his art, and he 
replies in the followng way. 

In the first place, your Art makes a mistake 
about the foundations. They are both non-existeni 

Kit. p. 245. 

®A variant, p. 246. 


and infinite. Other methods indeed of construct- 
ing houses lay very stable foundations, e.g. of 
squared stones, bricks, rough rock, and countless 
similar subsfaiices, reposing on which the walls 
mount upwards. But your method proceeds quite 
otherwise and, in its attempt to get something, not 
out of something but out nf nothing, it tears down, 
digs up, and casts away every scrap of ike old 
foundations. It changes its attitude completely 
but, lest in its flight it should seem to have no 
wings to propel it, like Icarus it assumes new 
ones and fixes them on uitk wax. It lays down 
new foundations entirely the opposite of the old 
ones; but in so doing it avoids the instability of 
the previous basis only by incurring a new ueak- 
ness. It upsets what is firm in order to rely on 
what is weak; it employs wings, but waxen ones. 
It rears a mansion to the skies, but only to have it 
fall. Finally it labours to construct something out 
of nothing and ends by achieving nothing at all.^ 
Now the very church alone which the Archi- 
tect has already built proves that all this is 
the silliest of nonsense. Tor it is quite clear 
that in it the foundations have been most 
firmly laid, and that the Architect has de- 
stroyed nothing which was not worthy of de- 
struction; and that he has never departed from 
the precepts of others unless he had some 
better plan; that the building soars to a great 
height without threatening to fall; finally that 
he has constructed not out of nothing, but out 
of the most durable material, not nothing, but 
a stable and well-built church to the glory of 
God. But all this together with the other mat- 
ters in which my critic has suffered from de- 
lusions, can be seen clearly enough from the 
Meditations alone which I published. But 
there is no reason to impugn the writer’s his- 
torical knowledge (from whom I took the 
Workman’s words) because he introduced his 
popular critic as attributing wings to Archi- 
tecture, as vrell as much else that seems hardly 
to be in harmony therewith. For probably this 
was intentional and it was meant thereby to 
show how agitated he was when he uttered 
such things. And certainly all such similes are 
equally out of place when talking of the 
Method of inquiring into truth, though my 
critic nevertheless employs them. 

The second reply was: The Architect’s pro- 
cedure is wrong in respect of the means it em- 
ploys. It is forsooth possessed of none, though at 
the same time it removes our previous instru- 
ments; and it brings none to occupy their place. 
Other arts of this kind employ a rule, a level, and 
®Cf. pp. 263-264. 
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a pluml line; and employing these to extricate 
themselves from a labyrinth of diJJicuUies, they 
manage with ease and exactitude to build togeth^ 
masses of rock however shapeless. But this, on 
the contrary, disfigures the old shape of buildings, 
though at the same time it grows pale with a new 
fear, pretending that subterranean ghosts threaten 
it, and in terror lest the earth subside and the 
sands disperse. Set up your column, whatever 
that be, your art will he apprehensive at the laying 
of the pedestal and base. “Perhaps,” it says, “the 
ghosts will cast the column doim.” ft uill he 
anxious and say the pillar is weak. What if it is 
only gypsum and not m,arblef 11 ow often luive 
other things appeared to us to he strong and firm 
which afterwards, when we came to try them, were 
found to be easily broken'^ What then mil happen 
when we come to the croum of the column? Your 
new method will avoid everything at all times like 
snares and traps. Have not bad A rchilecls often 
constructed other buildings 'which, though they 
thought them, strong, came down of their own ac- 
cord? What if this style is subject to the same con- 
tingewy? Suppose the spectres disturb the soil? 
They are evil. Nor have 1 krwwn any Joundaiion 
laid on so firm a rock that the spectres arc imiblo 
to do anything to overturn it. What 'will yon do 
here? What, when your art will declare and ol>- 
stinately maintain that the durabitif.ij of the 
crown of the column is douhlf id, unless you pre- 
viously know with certainty, that the column 
neither consists of frax/ile material nor rests on 
the sand, but is based on solid rock, rock which 
the underground sjyirits are unable ever to over- 
turn? What, when it will repudiate both the 
matter and the form of this column? (Flore with 
a jocular audacity he producicd a roproKonta- 
tion of one of the«e very columns which the 
Architect had set uj) in his chapel.) What about 
oilier things of this kind? If you urge them he wiU 
say, “Wait till I know that there is a rock beneath 
me and that no ghosts can ever overturn it.” But 
you will reply, “This has at least the advantage 
that, though it sets up no new pillars, it safely 
avoids constructing any wrongly,” That is a 
capUed preventive of the child’s catarrh etc., as 
above.^ I will not continue, Jis the rest is too 
coarse for repetition. 8o I ask the reader to 
compare the present replies with the similar 
versions of which my critic is the author. 

Now this reply like the preceding is con- 
victed of the most impudent falsehood by the 
existence itself of the chapel in question, since 
there were in it many strong columns, among 
them that very one, the picture of which the 
iCf. pp. 263, 264, 


Workman disiilaycd, making out that th 
Architect had repudiated it. In the samew^* 
my writings dclinitely settle the fact that Id! 
not cast aspei-sions on th(' syllogism and deface 
its ancient form; 1 have used it in my writin 
wherever there was ikhmI. Among other sylL 
gisli(! arguments he has exli-aoiod from my 
works that very one of which he here pretends 
that 1 reject both l,h(; matter and the form 
For it will be fouiifl at the (uid of the replyt(i 
the l<"nvst set of Objc'c.iions, in Proposition! 
where I i)rovo the (!\istence of (Jod. Moreover 
I cannot see wliat is his inirpose in raakingthis 
fabrication, unless penbaps ho wishes to hint 
that everything wliich I have propounded as 
true a.n<l certain is in condict with thatreniin. 
ciation of doubtful beliefs with which alonehe 
wishes to identify my Method. Now this is 
just tile same as, and not loss cliildish and silly 
tlian, if tlio Workman w(>ro to pretend thatthe 
digging out of tlie troncli for tlie purpose of 
laying tlio foundation of houses was the whole 
of tlio arcliitec.t's art, a.nd if lie complained 
that anything the Architect constructed was 
in disa,greemcnt with that excavation. 

'I'lie third reply was: Your art has ajiawat 
the finish, for it cuds by co’iisirueling nothing 
stable. B'ld slabifity it ra'uiiot, secure, dneeUilr 
self closes against itself all aveunes towards (hat 
end. You 'yourself have sera, and e.i:'periencedtkis 
in these (flyssean wa taler ings -in which youhm 
wearied both yourself and me. your covipanm. 
You cwrUcnded that you were an Archiledoneen 
possessed of the. jl rrhil eel's art. Bat youwmm- 
able to prove that at all, mid stack in yrnginm 
ami thickets, mat 'indeed did so so often thcdlcm 
scarcely recall the, •na.inber of limes. YctitwiMk 
advanUigeoas to tell them, over ayain now in order 
to give its praper sabstmire and strength to (Ms 
reply of urine. Here, then, are the chief hcadsoftk 
suicidal proeedare of your art, of the way in 
which it cuts itself off from all ho'pe of securing ih 
end. 1 . You, know not adiether beneath thesuiiaix 
there is sand or roe.k and therefore you ought wA 
to trust to rock more Ham to sand [if in^(^ 
all you do some time come, to have rock hmai 
you), lienee everything is donblful and wncer- 
tain. I shall not addaee e..ramples. Go yourself 
and reniew the, ireasares of your memory and 
produce anything which is not infected with M 
taint. I shall congratulate you if you do so. 2. Be- 
fore [ have found firm soil beneath which I km 
there is no sand a;nd with ‘no underground spirds 
troubling it, 1 ought lo rejecl everylldng andlreal 
all materials in. every 'way ‘with suspicion. Of 
certairdy lo follow the old and common slyk 
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building, it must be determined whether there are 
and whai are those materials which really ought 
not to be rejected, and the diggers- ought to be in- 
structed to leave those in the trench. Hence, just as 
in the former cases, everything is lacking in 
strength, and quite useless for the construction of 
buildings. 3. If there is anything in the least 
liable to be upset, change completely your attitude 
towards it and believe it to have already fallen, 
nay believe it ought to be flung out of the trench, 
a7id use the empty trench alone as a foundation. 
Hence I have shut up all the avenues leading to 
the completion of the building. For what do you 
hope from this: “There is no earth here, no sand, 
no stone,” and a thousand other such statements? 
Do not say that this excavation is not to go on for 
ever but, like a public vacation which has been in- 
stituted for a set time, so this also is for a definite 
period and goes on until the trench is a certain 
depth corresponding to the depth of the sand at 
the spot: Let it be so, let the excavation go on for a 
time only; yet it occurs at the time during which 
you imagine that you are building, at the time 
when you employ, nay misemploy the emptiness 
of the trench in your scheine, just as though the 
whole of the building art depended on that art and 
consisted in that as its stable foundation. “But,” 
you say, “I employ it in order to make steady 
pedestal and column as other Architects are wont 
to do. Do they not construct a temporary scaffold- 
ing and use it to hoist the column'^”^ 

Now in this none of the Workman’s state- 
ments are more ridiculous than what is to be 
found in our Author’s thought. What I have 
subsequently demonstrated proves that my 
rejection of doubtful beliefs no more precludes 
an attainment of knowledge of the truth, than 
the excavations which the Architect prescribes 
prevents him from constructing his chapel. 
Surely otherwise he ought to have noted some- 
thing false or uncertain in my conclusions. 
But since he neither does this nor is able to do 
so, it must be confessed that he is suffering 
from a quite inexcusable delusion. I have not 
laboured more to prove that I, or a thinking 
thing was mind, than my opponent to prove 
that he wa.s an Architect. But our Author vith 
all his toil and effort has certainly not here 
proved anything except that he has no mind, 
or at least that his mind is not of good quality. 
Neither from the fact that metaphysical doubt 
proceeds so far as to suppose that a man does 
not know whether he is dreaming or awake, 
does it follow that he can discover no certainly, 
any more than that because an Architect, 
^Cf. pp. 264, 265. 


when he begins digging operations, does not 
yet know whether he is to find rock or clay or 
sand or anj’thing else beneath the surface, it 
follows that he will not be able to discover rock 
there, or that when he has found it he ought 
not to trust it. Nor from the fact that, before 
a man knows that God exists, he has an op- 
portunity of doubting everjdhing (■viz. every- 
thing of which he does not have a clear per- 
ception present in his mind, as I have a num- 
ber of times set forth) does it follow that noth- 
ing is of avail in the pursuit of truth, more 
than it was a consequence of the Architect’s 
getting everj'-thing turned out of the trench 
before firm soil was reached, that there was no 
rubble or anjdhing else in the trench w'hich he 
might afterwards deem of use in laying the 
foundations. It ivas no stupider a mistake on 
the part of the Workman to say that the com- 
mon and ancient style of Architecture forbade 
their being thrown out of the trench and in- 
structed the diggers to retain them, than it is 
for our Author both to say that before every- 
thing it must be determined whether there are, and 
what are, those really safe propositions that are 
free from doubt (for how could they be deter- 
mined by one whom we suppose as yet to know 
none?), and in the same breath to assert that 
this is a precept of the common and ancient 
Philosophy (in which no such precept is found) . 
Nor was it more crass stupidity on the part of 
the Workman to pretend that the Architect 
wanted to take an empty ditch as his founda- 
tion and that all this building depended upon 
doing so, than it was manifest raving on the 
part of my Critic to say that I employ the op- 
posite of what is doubtful as a principle, that I 
abuse what I renounce; just as though the whole 
truth depended on that, and consisted in that as 
in its stable foundation, unmindful of the words 
which he had above reported as mine; you will 
neither affirm nor deny, you will treat both as 
false. Finally, in comparing the digging of a 
trench in order to lay a foundation to the 
setting up of a scaffolding, the Workman did 
not show his lack of knowledge to any greater 
e.xtent than our author did in likening the re- 
nunciation of doubtful beliefs to this also. 

The fourth reply was: Your art errs by going 
too far. That is to say, it strives to accotnplish 
more than the laws of prudence require of it, more 
than any mortal demands. Some people indeed 
seek to construct durable houses for themselves. 
But certainly no one has hitherto been found who 
has not bought it enough for him, if the house in 
which he lived were as firm as the earth which 
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supports us, so that anxiety about seeking for a 
still greater strength is superfluous. Besides, just 
as in v'clking there are certain conditions relative 
to the stability of the ground ue tread on, which 
quite suffice to alloiv everyone to walk on it in 
safety, so in the building of houses there are 
certain limiting conditions, such that he who at- 
tains to them is certain, efc.,^ as above. 

Now, though here it is unjust of the Work- 
man to blame the architect, it is with still 
greater injustice that my critic blames me in 
the corresponding case. For it is true that in 
the construction of houses there are certain 
conditions imphdng less than absolute firm- 
ness of the ground, beyond which it is not 
worth our while proceeding, and these vary in 
proportion to the size and mass of the building 
we are constructing. For it is safe to build the 
lowlier class of cottages upon sand, the stabil- 
ity of w'hich relative to their burden is as great 
as that of rock relative to high towers. But it 
is utterly false that in lajdng the foundations 
of a philosophy there are any such limits not 
reaching so far as full certainty, in which we 
may prudently and safely acquiesce. For since 
truth consists in what is indinsible, it is pos- 
sible that a matter whose complete certainty 
we do not recognize, however probable it ap- 
pear, is wholly false. Certainly it would not be 
prudent philosophising on the part of a man 
who took as the foundation of his science state- 
ments which he knew to be possibly false. In- 
deed what answer 11111 he make to the sceptics 
who overpass all the boundaries of doubt? 
How nill he refute them? Oh, he will reckon 
them among the desperate or the lost! Very 
fine indeed; but meanwhile to what class will 
they assign him? Neither must we think that 
the sect of the Sceptics is long extinct. It flour- 
ishes to-day as much as ever, and nearly all 
ivho think that they have some ability beyond 
that of the rest of mankind, finding nothing 
that satisfies them in the common Philosophy, 
and seeing no other truth, take refuge in Scep- 
ticism. Those people are especially such as de- 
mand a proof to be given them of the existence 
of God and the immortality of the soul. Hence 
what our author here states constitutes a very 
bad example, especially as he has a name for 
great learning. It shows that he thinks there is 
no possibility of refuting the errors of the 
Sceptical Atheists: and thus all his efforts 
result in strengthening and confirming them. 
Nay, it is true that though no contemporary 
Sceptics have any doubt when it comes to the 
^Cf. pp. 264, 265. 


practical life about possessing a head and 
about 2 and 3 making 5, and the like; they sav 
they only employ those statements as tmths 
because they have an appearance of being 
true, but that they do not believe them mth 
certainty because there are no convincing 
arguments impelling them to do so. And be- 
cause to them the existence of God and the 
immortality of the human mind do not have 
the same appearance of truth, they think that 
therefore they ought not to make use of these 
beliefs even in practical life, unless a proof is 
first given them with sounder reasoning thg a 
any which secures adherence to beliefs that 
have an appearance of being true. Now since 
it was those beliefs the truth of which I proved 
and, at least to my knowledge, no one before 
me, I think that no greater slander could be 
devised than that for which our author is re- 
sponsible when throughout the whole of his 
Dissertation he continually assigns to me, re- 
iterating the imputation a countless number of 
times, that single error which constitutes the 
specialty of Scepticism, viz. excessive doubt. 
Very liberal is my Critic in recounting the list 
of my sins. For although he says that the glory 
is not a common one, that of moving forward the 
boundaries of knowledge and forcing a passage 
which no one in the centuries behind us has at- 
tempted, and though he has no reason for sus- 
pecting that I have not done this in the very 
matter of which he is treating, as I shall show 
directly, yet he reckons this against me as a 
sin, saying, certainly no praise would be too high 
for you, but to secure it you must effect your 
journey without coming to griff. Evidently he 
wishes his readers to believe that I have come 
to grief then, or committed some error; yet he 
does not believe so himself, nor indeed has he 
any reason to suspect it. For surely if he had 
been able to devise the least reason for sus- 
pecting some straying from the path on my 
part at any point in the whole of the route by 
which I conducted the mind from the knowl- 
edge of its own existence to the knowledge of 
the existence of God, and its distinctness from 
the body, doubtless in a dissertation of such 
length, such verbosity and such poverty of 
topics, he would not have failed to mention it. 
He would have far preferred to do this, rather 
than change the question, as he alwnys has 
done whenever the argument required him to 
treat of that subject, or in such a silly fashion 
represent me as discussing whether a thinking 
thing was Mind. Therefore he had no reason 
for suspecting that I had made any error in 
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what I asserted, and in the Arguments by 
which I, first of all men, upset the doubt of the 
Sceptics. He confesses that this is worthy of 
the highest praise. Yet he has sufficient audac- 
ity to censure me on the very same count, and 
fictitiously ascribes to me that doubt which he 
might with better right have imputed to any 
of the rest of mankind who have never refuted 
that doubt, rather than to me alone. But in his 
commentary we find 

The fifth reply. There is an error of defect. 
Thai is to say, in expending too much effort it 
completes nothing. I wish to take you alone as 
witness, you alone as judge. What have you ac- 
complished with all your magnijicent appliances? 
Of what avail has been that pretentious excava- 
tion, so universal and so liberal, that you have 
not spared yourself even the most durable of 
stones, except this one, this one as to the retention 
of which you quote the painfully common state- 
ment: “The rock which is discovered lower than 
any sand, is strong and durable." This is a truth, 
1 repeat, so familiar to the common herd,^ etc. as 
above. 

Now here I expected to find both the Work- 
man in question and my Critic to prove some- 
thing. But just as the former’s only object was 
to ask what was the result of the Architect’s 
excavations, except that he had laid bare some 
rock, and to dissimulate the fact that he had 
reared his chapel upon this rock; so my Critic 
asks me merely what I have effected by my re- 
jection of doubtful beliefs other than that I 
have found this commonplace: I think I am, 
seeing he holds it of no account that from this 
I have demonstrated the existence of God and 
many other truths. And he wants to take me 
alone as witness, witness I suppose of his glar- 
ing audacity; just as elsewhere also and in the 
matter of other fabrications he says that all to 
the last man believe them, and that they are doc- 
trinss taught from every chair of philosophy;'^ 
that we have been told it by our teachers and they 
by theirs and so on right up to the creation of the 
race, and the like. But we should no more 
trust these assertions than the oaths of certain 
men, who are wont to use the more pro- 
testations the greater they believe to be the 
incredibility and falsity of what they want us 
to believe. 

The Workman’s next reply, No. 6. Your art 
commits the common error of which it convicts 
remaining systems. Thus it is astonished thai all 
mortals affirm and assert with such unimpaired 
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confidence: “The sand is strong enough on which 
we stand. This ground we tread on does not move, 
etc.," yet it is not astonished at itself saying with 
equal confidence: "We must clear away the sand, 
etc."^ 

Now this is no sillier than what our Author 
in similar circumstances affirms. 

Reply 7. It has a vice peculiar to itself. Thus 
to die belief held with a certain amount of assur- 
ance (a sufficient assurance) by other men, to the 
effect that the earth on which we stand, sand, 
stones, etc. are Jinn enough, it, with a design pe- 
culiar to itself, opposes the contrary statement, 
and takes the trench, forsooth, out of which sand, 
stones, and the rest have been cast, not only as 
something stroiig, but so strong that it can found 
upon it the solid structure of a chapel. In fad it 
rests its weight on this so much that if you remove 
these props the whole falls to the ground.* 

Here the illusion is no greater than that 
which besets our Author, so long as he is for- 
getful of the words: You will neither affirm nor 
deny, etc. 

Reply 8. Imprudence is one of its errors. Thus 
it does not notice that the instability of the ground 
is like a two-edged sword; while avoiding the one 
edge it is wounded by the other. Hand is not a 
stable enough soil for it; because it does away 
uiHi this and posits the opposite, viz. a ditch 
empty of sand, and imprudently relying on this 
empty ditch as though it were something firm it 
comes by a wound.^ 

Here again we have only to remember the 
words; You will neither affirm nor deny. All this 
talk about a double-edged sword is more 
worthy of the sagacity of our Workman than 
of my Critic. 

Reply 9. It errs also wittingly, for with full 
consciousness and deliberation, and though ade- 
qucMy warned, it blinds itself and voluntarily 
abandons those things that are necessary for the 
building of houses. It finishes by deluding itself 
with its own rule, not only achieving what it does 
not intend but even what it most /ears.® 

But the Architect’s success in building his 
chapel, and the truths I have succeeded in 
demonstrating, show how much truth there is 
in the charge against each of us respectively. 

Reply 10. Sins of commission must be ascribed 
to it. It returns to its ancient opinions, though 
that has been forbidden by solemn edict and, con- 
trary to its laws about excavation, it resumes what 
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it has renounced. It is eyiough for you to vse your 
memory to be convinced of this.^ 

In his similar accusation our Author is for- 
getful of the words: You uill neither affirm nor 
deny. Othemise, how could he keep counte- 
nance in pretending that that had been for- 
bidden by solemn edict which he pre’vnousB’^ 
said had not even been denied? 

Reply 1 1 . Sins of omission also are to be found 
in it, for it is not once merely that it transgresses 
that principle which it lays down as a basis: 
‘■‘The greatest care must be taken not to admit 
anything which we cannot prove to be true.’* It 
barefacedly assumes as quite certain and gives no 
proof oj the statements: ‘\^andy soil is not firm 
enough on which to build houses,” and other 
similar assertions.- 

Here it is clear that our Author, like my 
Critic in the case of the rejection of doubtful 
beliefs, was under a delusion, applying to the 
excavation of a foundation w’hat belongs only 
to the construction alike of buildings and of a 
ph losophy. For it is absolutely true that 
notliing is to be admitted as true, which we 
cannot prove to be true when it is a question 
of setting it up or affirming it. But when it is 
only a case of casting a thing out of a trench 
or setting aside a belief, it is sufficient to have 
suspicions about it. 

The tw'elfth reply was: Your art contains 
nothing sound or nothing new; at most what is 
superfluous. 

For (1) if it alleges that by its excavation of the 
sand it means that excavation which other archi- 
tects employ, when they throw out the sand only if 
they think it not strong enough to bear the weight 
of buildings; in that case what it says is sound, 
but not at all new; nor will that method of exca- 
vation he new, but old, and common to all archi- 
tects up to the last single one.^ 

(2) If by that digging out of the sand it is 
meant that the whole of the sand must be thrown 
away, all removed and none retained, and none 
of it or its opposite, viz. the vacuity of the place 
whichit formerly filled, must he employed as some- 
thing firm and stable; that will be something 
new but not at all good, and though your method 
of excavation will be novel, it will be spurious.* 

(3) If it alleges that by force and weight of 
reasoning it achieves the following result with 
certainty and dearness: “I am an expert in 
Architecture, and practise it; nevertheless, in so 
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far os I am this, I am neither architect, mason 
nor hodman, but something so much withdrawn 
from these that I can be comprehended though 
these have not yet been grasped, exactly cls animal 
or sentient thing can be grasped without our 
knowing what neighs, lows etc.”:^ this mil he 
something soimd but not new at all. For every 
crossroad resounds mth this tale, and it is taught 
in express words by everyone who thinks that 
there are experts in architecture; and if archi- 
tecture likeirise embraces the construction of 
walls, so that those also are versed in Architec- 
ture, who mix lime and sand, who hew stone, and 
carry up the material in hods, all who think that 
labourers practice this craft, i.e. all to the last 
man are in agreement.^ 

(4) If it declare that it has proved by valid and 
well considered reasons that its professor really 
exists and is a man skilled in Architecture, but 
that at the time of his existence, no architect really 
exists, nor any mason, nor hodman; in this case 
what it says will be new, but by no means sound, 
just as if it said that animal could exist without 
there being lions, foxes, etc.'^ 

(5) Another way to interpret this art is to sug- 
gest that the architect builds, i.e. employs the 
science of architecture in constructing buildings 
and builds in such a way that he beholds and re- 
views his own action by a reflex act. This will 
imply also that he knows or considers that he 
builds {which truly is to be conscious and to have 
consciousness of any activity). And if it is main- 
tained that this is a property of architecture, i.e. 
of an art which holds a place superior to the sci- 
ence of hodmen, and that it is on this condition 
that he is an architect; in this case the doctrine 
will be something not hitherto stated, but which 
ought to have been stated before. I was waiting for 
this to appear, and when I saw the efforts, futile 
as they were, to produce it, I wanted time and 
time again to suggest it. To say this would be to 
say something sound, but nothing new, for we 
have been told it by our teachers and they by theirs 
and, in my opinion, one generation by another 
beginning with the creation of the rojc&f 

If, then, this is die upshot, with what a super- 
fluity of matter will we not be left? What redund- 
ancy! What vain repetition! What about those 
devices for securing glory and prestige? To what 
purpose this talk about the instability of the sand, 
and disturbance of the earth, and spectres, empty 
figments to terrify us? What an ending for that 
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excavation which was to he so profound that we 
were to be allowed to retain nothing hut a mere 
scrap' Why those journeys so long and contin- 
uous to distant shores, afar from the senses, 
amidst shades and spectresf Finally what will 
they do towards securing the stability of your 
chapel, claiming as they do that it cannot stand 
unless every thing is turned upside down? But 
what is the reason for interpolating new materials 
so often and to such an extent in order to lay aside 
the old, and then after dismissing the new, resume 
the old once more? Perhaps just as while w'e are 
in a temple or in the presence of sovereign 
spirits we ought to behave ourselves otherwise 
than when in taverns or hovels, so these new 
mysteries require new ceremonies. But why has 
not your art, dropping all circuntlocidions, ex- 
pressed the truth neatly, clearly, and briefly in a 
few words thus: “I build, I have consciousness of 
this building, therefore I am an Architect"? 

(6) Finally, there is the interpretation that your 
art alleges that it constructs houses, that it plans 
their bedrooms, apartments, porches, doors, win- 
dows, pillars and the rest, in the mind before- 
hand, and arranges them, and next, in order to 
get them constructed, gives instructions to those 
who supply the material, to the quarrymen, 
masons, roof-makers, hodmen and other work- 
men, and directs their work, and that this is the 
peculiar function of the Architect in the sense 
that no other workmen can eflfect that function. 
This dodrine will be new but not sound. It wiU 
indeed be gratuitous and thanklessly will it be 
received, unless some chance preserve and rescue 
it (that is its last refuge), appearing at its own 
time, like the god in the machine, a marvel for the 
gaping crowd. But how long have we given up 
any hope of that happening? 

Last reply. Here I think you are fearful for 
your art, which you love so and which you cherish 
and treat, pardon me, as your own child. You 
fear lest, now that 1 have charged it with so many 
sins, now that it shows flaw's and threatens every- 
where to collapse, 1 should deem that it ought to 
be thrown into the rubbish-heap. But don’t be 
frightened. I am your friend. I shall overcome 
your apprehensions, if I am not mistaken; I 
shall keep silence and await events. I know you 
and your clear and keen-sighted mental vision. 
When you have got some time for meditation and 
especially when you have thought over your faith- 
ful rule in a secret retreat, you will shake off the 
dust from it, cleanse it anew, and place before 
our sight a well balanced and polished Archi- 
tecture. Meanwhile take this and listen to me 
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embrace in them many things which, in my seal 
for brevity I hate lightly drawn together, such as, 
what concerns the arches, the openings for win- 
dows, the columns, the porches, and the like.^ But 
here W'e get the programme of a new comedy. 

WHETHER ARCHITECTURE 
CAN BE ESTABLISHED ANEW 

Youask thirdly. When this point was reached, 
some of his friends seeing that the excessive 
jealousy and hatred bj' which he was agitated, 
had now become quite a disease, prevented 
him from gomg about declaiming in the streets 
any longer, and forthwith carried him to a 
doctor. 

Now I should certainly not venture to im- 
agine any such similar fate for my Critic. I 
shall here go only so far as to note how accur- 
ately he has imitated that Workman in all his 
actions. It is quite in the same way that he 
acts the judge, the upright judge forsooth, who 
takes great and scrupulous care lest he pro- 
nounce any rash decision After condemning 
me eleven times over on the one count of re- 
jecting the doubtful in order to establish the 
certain, and as it were digging trenches in 
order to lay the foundations of my building, 
he at length on the twelfth occasion comes to 
the examination of the point to be discussed 
and says, 

1. If I have understood it, as he in reality 
knows I have understood it, and as is clear 
from the words. You will neither affirm nor 
deny, etc., which he liimself attributed to me: 
then indeed my doctrine contains something 
sound, but nothing new. 

2. But if I have understood it in that other 
way, from which he has extracted the eleven 
preceding errors, and which he yet knows is 
quite remote from my meaning, seeing that 
above in paragraph 3 of his first question he 
has introduced me as taking an attitude ol 
wronder and mockery towards it and saying: 
How could that come into the mind of any sane 
man? Then my doctrine, forsooth, contains 
some novelty, but nothing that is sound. Now- 
in the history of abuse has there ever been any 
person, I don’t say so impudent, so menda- 
cious, so contemptuous of all truth and veri- 
similitude, but so impudent and of such short 
memory, that in an elaborate dissertation to 
which much thought has been given, he has 
charged some one with holding an opinion, 
which in the beginning of the same disserta- 
tion, he admitted was held in abhorrence by 
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the very man whom he charged with holding 
it, to such an extent that he believed that no 
sane man could entertain it? 

As to the questions which follow (numbers 
S, 4, and 5), both in my Critic’s and in the 
Workman’s list of charges, they are quite ir- 
relevant, and were never set forward either by 
me or by the Architect. It seems very likely 
that the Workman first devised them, in order 
that, since he dared not undertake any of the 
things the architect performed, for fear of 
showing too endently his lack of skill, he 
might nevertheless appear to attack some- 
thing else besides his policy of excavation. And 
it appears that my Critic has in this respect 
followed his methods. 

3. For when he says that a thinking thing 
can be understood, though the mind is not 
kno^*n, nor the soul, nor the body, his philos- 
ophy is no better than that of the Workman, 
when he says that to be skilled in Architecture 
belongs no more to an architect than to a 
mason or hodman, and that one so skilled can 
be understood apart from any of these. 

4. Just as, also, it is equally inept to say that 
a thinking thing exists though the mind does 
not exist, as to assert that one skilled in arch- 
itecture can exist though no architect exists 
(at least if the word mind is taken in the sense 
in which I, following established usage, an- 
nounced I understood itj. And it is no more 
contradictory that a thinking thing should 
exist without a body than a man skilled in 
architecture should exist without there being 
masons or hodmen. 

5. Likewise, when my Critic says that it is 
not sufficient that a substance be a thinking 
one, for it to have a higher position than mat- 
ter, and be wffiolly spiritual, such as alone he 
wishes to call mind, but that in addition it re- 
quires by a reflex act to think it thinks or have 
a consciousness of its own thought, his delusion 
is as great as that of the Workman when he 
says that one who is skilled in arehiteetm'e 
ought to consider by a reflex act that he pos- 
sesses that skill before he can be an architect. 
For although no one as a matter of fact is an 
architect who has not often reflected or at 
least been able to reflect that he possesses the 
skiU required in building, yet manifestly he 
does not require to make that reflection in 
order to become an architect. Nor is there any 
more need for that consideration or reflection 
in order that thinking substance be placed 
above matter. For the first thought, whatever 
it be, by which we become aware of anything 


does not differ more from the second by which 
we become aware that we have become aware 
of that, than this second differs from the third 
by which we become aware that we have be- 
come aware that we have become aware. Again 
if it be allowed that the first function belongs 
to a corporeal thing, there is not the least 
reason why the second should not be so at- 
tributed also. Wherefore we must note that 
our Critic commits a much more dangerous 
error here than the workman. For he removes 
the true and highly intelligible differentia be- 
tween corporeal and incorporeal things, viz. 
that the former think but the latter do not, 
and substitutes in its place another which can 
in no wise be thought essential, viz. that the 
former reflect that they think, while the latter 
do not. Thus he does all that he can towards 
preventing a true understanding of the dis- 
tinction between the human mind and the 
body. 

6. He is less to be excused in favouring the 
cause of the brutes and wishing to ascribe 
thought to them not less than to men, than 
the Workman in attempting to arrogate to 
himself and his like a skill in architecture no 
less than that possessed by the Architect. 

Finally, it is in everything sufficiently aiv 
parent that both have been alike in thinking 
not of objections that had any truth or veri- 
similitude, but merely of such as might be 
trumped up for the purpose of casting asper- 
sions on an enemy and representing him as 
quite unskilled and a fool, to those who did 
not know him or do not take pains to inquire 
more curiously into the truth of the matter. 
Indeed he who reports about the Workman, 
in order to e.xpress his mad hatred, relates how 
he extolled the Architect’s excavations as a 
magnificent contrivance, but scorned the un- 
covering of the stone \vhich that excavation 
revealed and the chapel built upon it as mat- 
ters of no moment. Yet nevertheless out of his 
friendship and singular good will to him he 
rendered thanks etc. Likewise at the end he 
introduces himself as making these wonder- 
ful declarations: //, then, -this is the upshot, 
until what a superfluity of matter will we nut 
be left? What redundancy' What vain repeti- 
tions! What about those devices for securing glory 
and prestige?^ etc. And shortly after: Here I 
think you are fearful for your art, tchich you love 
and cherish so, etc. Likewise: But don’t he 
frightened, I am your friend. AH this describes 
the Worlcman s malady so graphically that no 

iCf. p. 266 . 
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, could draw a more living picture. But it 
irprising that our Author should imitate 
he same peculiarities with such enthusiasm 
, he does not notice what he himself is 
ig, and does not emploj’’ that reflex act of 
ight by which, according to his recent state- 
,t men are distinguished from the brutes, 
he surely would not say that there was too 
,t a display of words in my writings if he 
sidered how many more he employs him- 
In what I cannot call his attack, since he 
i no arguments to further it, but (to use a 
ewhat bitter expression since there is none 


other that so well expresses the truth of the 
matter) in his renlings, he attacks at large 
length merely the subject of the doubt of 
which I treated. Neither would he have talked 
of vain repefUion if he had seen how prolix, how 
redundant, how full of empty loquacity is the 
whole of his Dissertation, in the end of which, 
he nevertheless says, he has studied bre\ity. 
But since he there says that he is friendly to 
me, m order that 1 may deal with him in the 
friendliest fashion, I shall do as the orkman s 
friends did who carried him off to the doctor 
and shall commend him to his Superior. 



LETTER TO FATHER DINET 


TO TEE MOST REVEREND FATHER DINET OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS, HEAD OF THE PROVINCE OF 
FRANCE, FROM RENATUS DES CARTES 


When recently I indicated to the Reverend 
Father Mersenne by the letter which I wrote 
to him, that I would have greatly desired that 
the Dissertation which I learned the Reverend 
Father^ had written concerning me should 
have been published by him, or else that it 
should have been sent to me in order that I 
might have it published with the rest of the 
Objections that others had sent me; and when 
I asked that he should tiy to obtain this either 
from him, or else, because I judged it a most 
just request, at least from your Reverence, he 
replied that he had placed my letter in your 
Reverence's hands, and that not alone had you 
favourably received it, but that you had even 
given many indications of singular sagacity, 
kindness, and good-will towards me. And 
I have very clearly recognised even from the 
fact that the Dissertation in question was sent 
me. This not only makes me deeply grateful to 
you, but it also impels me here to say freely 
what I think of that Dissertation, and at the 
same time to ask your advice concerning the 
plan of my studies. 

To tell the truth I no sooner held this Dis- 
sertation in my hands, than I rejoiced as 
though I had in my possession a great treasure; 
since there is nothing more to be desired than 
either to protest the certainty of my opinions, 
as it may haply be if, after distinguished men 
have examined them, no error is discovered in 
them, or else that I should be shown my errors 
in orden that I may correct them. And just as 
in well constituted bodies there is a union and 
inter-connection of parts so great that no 
single part employs merely its own strength, 
but, especially, a sort of common strength 
belonging to the w^hole supplements the agency 
of each member; so, being aware of the inti- 
mate connection that ordinarily exists between 
the various members of your Society, I did not 
judge, when I received the Dissertation of the 
Reverend Father,^ that I received the conunu- 

^The Rev. Father Bourdia. 

^Bourdin. 


nication of one individual, but I believed that 
it was an exact and accurate judgment on my 
opinions formed by the whole body of yom 
Society. 

Nevertheless, after having read it, I was 
very much taken aback, and I then began to 
see that I must judge of it in quite another way 
than I had at first done. For without doubt had 
the w’ork come from one who w’as imbued with 
the same spirit as that w'hich pervades all your 
Society, more, or certainly not less, kindness, 
gentleness, and modesty w'ould be observed in 
it than in the case of those private individuals 
who have w’ritten to me on the same subject; 
but far from that being so, if you could com- 
pare it with their objections to my Medita- 
tions, you will not fail to believe that it is the 
latter which have been composed by men who 
lead the religious life, convinced that the for- 
mer is conceived in terms so bitter as to shame 
any private person and certainly one bound by 
special vows to practise virtue more than other 
men. There should also be observed in it a love 
of God and an ardent zeal for the advance- 
ment of His glory; but on the contrary it ap- 
pears as though the writer impugned all reason 
and truth, and, by ill-founded authorities and 
fictions, the principles of w'hich I availed my- 
self in provdng the existence of God and the 
real distinction between the soul of man and 
the body. There should in addition be observed 
knowledge, reason, and good sense, but short of 
desiring to place in the category of knowledge 
an acquaintance wdth the Latin tongue such as 
the riff-raff of Rome had in olden days, I have 
not observed in his waitings any trace of these, 
any more than I have observed any reasoning 
which was not either illegitimate or false, nor 
finally any token of ingenuity of mind, which 
was not more worthy of an artizan than of a 
Father of the Society. I do not speak of pru- 
dence, or of other virtues which are so pre- 
eminent in your Society, and which yet do not 
appear in this Dissertation, nor is there in it 
the slightest trace of clinwri 1^11+ 
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jjiigbt at least expect to remark in it a rever- 
ence for truth, probity and candour; on the 
contrary it is very manifestly seen by the notes 
I have written,^ that nothing can be imagined 
more removed from every, appearance of truth 
than all that he imputes to me in this writing. 
And further, just as when one portion of our 
body is so disposed that it is impossible for it 
to follow the law that is common to the whole 
bodj'^, we infer that it is suffering from some 
disease peculiar to it, so the Dissertation of the 
Reverend Father clearly demonstrates to us 
that he does not enjoy that health which is 
found in the rest of the body of your Society. 
.As, however, we do not the less esteem the head 
of a man, or the man in his entirety, because 
there may possibly be certain evil humours 
that have flow'ed against his will and in spite 
of himself, either into his foot or finger, but 
rather praise the constancy and virtue with 
which he does not fail to endure the pains in- 
flicted by his cure; and as no one has ventured 
to condemn Caius Marius for having varicose 
veins, and as on the contrary he is often more 
praised by writers for having courageously suf- 
fered one of his legs to be cut, than for having 
obtained the consulate on seven different occa- 
sions and having obtained many victories over 
his enemies; so, not being ignorant of the pious 
and paternal affection that you cherish for all 
that pertains to yourselves, the more unsatis- 
factory the Dissertation seems to me, the more 
do I esteem your integrity and prudence in 
having desired it to be sent to me, and the 
more do I honour and reverence your whole 
Society. But inasmuch as the Reverend Father 
has consented to send me his Dissertation, in 
case it may seem rash in me to judge that he 
did not do it of himself, I will explain why I feel 
impelled to believe this, and so I shall narrate 
all that has hitherto passed between him and 
me. 

As early as the year 1640 he wrote against 
me other treatises on Optics which I hear that 
he read out to his pupils, and he even gave 
copies to these pupils for purposes of tran- 
scription — ^not perhaps to all, as to that I am 
ignorant, but certainly to some, and it may be 
credited that it was to those who were the 
most cherished and faithful, for on making re- 
quest of one of them, in whose hands it had 
been, for a copy, he could not be persuaded to 
give it. Subsequently he published theses upon 
that subject, which were for three days sus- 
tained in your College of Paris with great dis- 


play and extraordinary publicity; vrhile it is 
true that on this occasion he touched on some 
other matters, he was chiefly engaged in dis- 
puting about my opinions, and obtained many 
successes at my expense — successes not diffi- 
cult to achieve over an absentee. I further saw 
the Attack on me which served as Preface to 
these Disputations which were read at the be- 
ginning, and which the Reverend Father had 
composed with much toil and study. Here the 
object was clearly none other than to impugn 
my opinions; nevertheless the words objected 
to and laid to my charge were none that I had 
ever written and thought, and they were all so 
nonsensical that it was impossible that they 
should occur to any sane man, any more than 
those which he attributed to me in his Disser- 
tation. This I explained at the time in the 
Notes upon it which I sent privately to the 
author, whom I did not then know as belong- 
ing to the Society. 

And in the theses it is not only that he con- 
demned my opinions as false, which would be 
open to any one to do, especially if he had rea- 
sons ready to prove his point; but also, with 
his usual candour, he altered the signification 
of certain terms. Thus, for e.xample, the angle 
which in optics is called the refractive, he calls 
the angle of refraction. The subtlety is much 
the same as w'hen in his Dissertation he says 
he understands body that which thinks, 
and by soul, that which is extended, and by 
this artifice certain of my discoveries were ex- 
pressed in very different language, and brought 
forward as his own, while me he convicted of 
having a different and quite foolish opinion 
about them. 

Being warned of this, I at once -wrote to the 
Reverend Rector of the College, and begged 
that “since my opinions had been judged -wor- 
thy of public refutation, he would not also 
judge me univorthy — I "W’^ho might still be 
counted amongst his disciples — to see the ar- 
guments -vi'hich had been used to refute them." 
And I added many other reasons which seemed 
to me to suffice to cause him to grant me what 
I asked for, such as, amongst others, that “I 
much preferred being instructed by those of 
your Company than by any others "whatever, 
because I excessively honour and respect them 
both as my masters and as the only instructors 
of my youth; I have further in the Discourse on 
Method,^ p. 75, asked all those who may read 
my writings to take the trouble of m akin g me 
acquainted -with any errors into which they 
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may have seen me slide, telling them that they 
will ever find me ready to correct them, and 
that I do not think that any one will be found, 
above all amongst those who profess a religious 
life, who would prefer to con-vict me of error in 
the presence of others, and in my absence, ra- 
ther than to show me my faults, and that at 
least I could not doubt that love to his neigh- 
bour would be shown by a person such as I 
describe.” 

To this the Reverend Rector made no reply, 
but the Reverend Father^ wrote to me that he 
would send me his treatises in a week, that is, 
the reasons w'hich he made use of in order to 
impugn my opinions. A short time thereafter 
I received letters from certain other Fathers of 
the Society which promised me in his name the 
same thing in about six months, perhaps be- 
cause, as they did not approve of these treat- 
ises (for they did not expie-ssly avow that they 
were aware of anjdhing which he had done 
against me), they demanded this time in order 
to correct them. And finalh' the Reverend 
Father sent me letters, not only written by his 
own hand, but also sealed with the seal of the 
Society, which showed me that it was by the 
order of his superiors that he wrote, what he 
said was (1) That the Reverend Rector, seeing 
ihai the communications I had addressed to him 
concerned him alone, had ordered him to reply to 
them himselj, and to give me his reasons for his 
action. (2) That he had never undertaken, nor 
would he ever undertake any special attack on my 
opinions. (3) That if he had never responded to 
the request made in the Method, p. 75, this must 
he attributed to his ignorance, since he had never 
read the Method through. (4) As regards the Notes 
which I had made on his opening discourse he 
had nothing to add to what he had already re- 
plied, and would have written if his friends had 
not counselled him to do otherwise; that is to say, 
he had nothing whatever to say on my notes 
because he has indicated nothing but that he 
would send me the reasons he had for combat- 
ing mj' opinions; and by these woids he simply 
declared that he would never send them to me, 
because his friends had dissuaded him from 
doing so. 

From all these things it was easy to see that 
he had burned with the desire of denouncing 
me and had undertaken that enterprise on his 
own account and writhout the consent of the 
other Fathers of the Society; and consequently 
that he w^s actuated by another spirit than 
that of your Society; and finally that there was 

iBourdin. 
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nothing he desired less than that I should see 
w'hat he had written against me. Although it 
seemed to me to be quite unworthy to see a 
man of his sacred profession, w'ith whom I had 
never had any controversy, and who w^as quite 
unknown to me, so publicly, so openly, and so 
extraordinarily biassed against me, giring as 
his excuse simply that he had never read my 
Discourse on Method, the untruth of which 
clearly appeared from the fact that he had fre- 
quently censured my Analj^sis, both in his 
Theses and in that opening discourse, although 
I nowhere else treated of it at all or even spoke 
of it under the name Analysis, excepting in 
that Discourse on Method which he declared 
he had never read. Yet at the same time, since 
he promised in the future to abstain from an- 
noying me, I freely overlooked the past. 

And I do not wonder in the least that the 
Reverend Rector had on the first occasion or- 
dered nothing more severe than that he him- 
self should give me his reasons for his proceed- 
ing, and thus confess openly that he could not 
maintain in my presence one of those t hi ngs 
that he had arrogantly advanced against me, 
whether in his Theses or during his Disputa- 
tions, or in his Treatises; and that he had like- 
wise nothing to reply to the notes I had written 
on his Attack. But I am certainly much aston- 
ished that the Reverend Father has had so 
great a desire to attack me, that after ha\'ing 
seen the little success that this first Attack had 
happily had, and that, after the time during 
which he had promised me to carry on no par- 
ticular warfare against my opinions, nothing 
that was new passed between him and me, or 
even between me and any one of your mem- 
bers, he yet wrote his Dissertation. For if he 
does not carry on a particular warfare against 
my opinions, I am altogether ignorant of what 
combating the opinions of others means, if per- 
chance he does not excuse himself by sajdng 
that as a matter of fact he does not impugn my 
opinions, but those of other insane ones, which 
calumniously he has ascribed to me; or else 
that he never thought that his Dissertation 
would fall into my hands. For it is easy to 
judge by the style in which it is written, that 
it has never been purposely designed to be 
placed in the number of the Objections made 
against my Meditations; for this is sufficiently 
clear from the fact that he did not wish me to 
see his other Treatises (for what could they 
contain worse than what it contains?); it is 
finally very manifest by the wonderfully full 
licence which he gives himself to attribute to 
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me opinions quite different from my own, for 
he would have shown himself a little more re- 
strained than he is, had he thought that I 
should have reproached him publicly. For that 
reason I feel and express my deepest thanks 
for receiving the Dissertation, certainly not to 
him , but to the Society and to j^ou. 

I should have liked that this opportunity, 
such as it is, now offered me of thanking you, 
could be conjoined with concealment of the in- 
juries which he has done me, rather than with 
some desire to avenge myself, lest I should 
seem to do this for my owm sake; and in fact 
I should not do so did I not think that it would 
conduce to your honour and that of your So- 
ciety, and lead to the discovery of very useful 
truths. But, as the Reverend Father teaches 
mathematics in your College of Paris, which 
may be called one of the most celebrated in the 
whole world, and as the mathematical is the 
faculty in which I am said principally to be 
engaged, so, just as there is no person in all 
your Society whose authority can more effica- 
ciously impugn my opinions than his, there is 
similarly no one whose errors in this matter 
could more easily be attributed to you all, 
were I to pass them over in silence. For many 
people would persuade themselves that he 
alone from out of all your Body, had been se- 
lected to judge of my opinions, and thus that 
on the above question as much regard ought to 
be paid to him alone as to you all, and in this 
nmtter that the same judgment should be 
passed on you as on him. 

And further, though the advice which he has 
followed in this matter is very well suited to 
impede, or temporarily retard, the knowledge 
of the truth, it is not sufficient to suppress it 
altogether, and you w^ould certainly receive no 
honour if it came to be discovered. For he 
made no effort to refute my opinions by rea- 
soning, but contented himself with setting 
forth as mine, other opinions of a very inap- 
propriate and pointless description, conceived 
in terms sufficiently like mine, and simply 
mocking them as unworthy of being refuted. 
By this artifice he would easily have turned 
away all those who do not know me, or who 
have never seen my writings, from reading 
them; and he would perhaps by this means 
have prevented a yet further examination by 
those who having seen them do not sufficiently 
understand them as yet, that is to say, the 
most part of those who have seen them: for, as 
a matter of fact, they would never have doubted 
that a mfl,Ti of his profession, and especially one 


belonging to your Society, would have dared 
confidently to set forth opinions as mine, 
which were not mine, and to mock at them. 

And to this end it would have helped greatly 
that his Dissertation had not been seen by all, 
but had merely been communicated privately 
to certain of his friends ; for by tliis means it 
w'ould have been easy for him to arrange that 
it would be seen by none of those who could 
have recognized his fictions: and the others 
would have placed so much the more credence 
in him, inasmuch as they would be persuaded 
that he wmuld not have desired to bring it to 
light in case of its prejudicing my reputation, 
and that he was rendering to me the service of 
a friend. And yet there would have been no 
danger of its not being read by a sufficient 
number of persons; for if he had only been able 
to persuade the friends of your Society, in your 
College of Paris, as he hoped to do, this their 
opinion would have easily passed on to all the 
other members of your Society who are scat- 
tered all over the w'orld; and from them it 
vrould have passed to almost all other men, 
who had placed their trust in the authority of 
your Society. And if that had happened, I 
should not have been much surprised, for since 
each of you is incessantly occupied with his 
own particular studies, it is impossible that all 
can examine all the new' books which are every' 
day in great numbers published; I fancy, how- 
ever, that you would refer a book to the judg- 
ment of whoever of your Society wras the first 
to read it, and follow' liis judgment in deciding 
whether the others w'ould read the work, or 
abstain from so doing. It seems to me that this 
has already been proved in respect of the 
Treatise which I published on Meteors; for 
seeing it treats of a section of philosophy which 
is therein explained more accurately, if I am 
•not mistaken, and more probably, than it is by 
any of the authors who have written upon it 
before me, I do not see that there is any reason 
why these philosophers, who year by year 
teach Meteors in jmur College, should not deal 
with it, if it be not that possibly by belie\ing 
the wrongful judgments made upon me by the 
Reverend Father, they have never read it. 

But as long as he never did anjdihing but 
attack those writings of mine which deal with 
physics or mathematics, I did not concern my- 
self greatly. But seeing that in this Disserta- 
tion he undertook to destroy, not by reasoning, 
but by abuse, the principles of Metaphysics of 
which I availed myself in demonstrating the 
existence of God and the real distinction be- 
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tween the soul of man and the body, I judged 
the knowledge of these truths to be so impor- 
tant, that I believed no sensible man could ob- 
ject if I undertook to defend what I have writ- 
ten T^ith all my strength. And it will not be 
difficult to accomplish this, for, since he has 
not objected to anjlhing in me but that I car- 
ried doubt much too far, it is not necessary' in 
order to show how unjust he is in blaming me 
for this, that I should here mention all the 
places in my Meditations in which I have dili- 
gently, and, if I mistake not, more accurately 
than any other who has written on the subject, 
successfully refuted that doubt; but it is suffi- 
cient that I should here make known to you 
what I have expressly written in the beginning 
of my reply to the third Objection: for I set 
forth no reasons for doubt with the object of 
persuading others thereto, but on the contrary 
for the purpose of refuting them; in this matter 
I clearly followed the example of doctors who 
“describe the illness in regard to which they 
wish to teach the cure.” And tell me, pray, who 
has been so audacious and impudent as to 
blame Hippocrates or Galen for having shown 
the causes which engender illness, and who has 
concluded therefrom that they neither of them 
taught anything but the Method of falling ill? 

Certainly those who know that the Rever- 
end Father has had this audacity, would have 
difficulty in persuading themselves that in this 
matter he acted on his own account and fol- 
lowing his own counsel, if I did not myself 
bear witness and make known, how it came 
about that his previous writings against me 
had not been approved by your Society, and 
his last Dissertation has been sent to me at 
your request. And as this could not be more 
conveniently done than in tliis letter, I think 
that it is not out of place that I cause it to be 
printed with the Annotations which I have 
made on his Dissertation. 

And in order that I might myself derive 
some profit therefrom, I would like here to say 
something to you of the Philosophy on which 
I am engaged, and which, if nothing prevents 
me, I mean to bring to light in one or two 
years.^ Having in the year 1637 published some 
specimens of this Philosophy, I did aU in my 
power to protect myself from the ill-will which 
I w’ell saw, unworthy as I W'as, would be drawn 
upon me; this was the reason why I did not 
wish to put my name to them; not as perhaps 
has appeared to some, because I had not con- 

U.e. The Principles of PhUosovhy, published in 
1644. 
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fidence in the truth of the reasons contained in 
them, and was in any degree ashamed of hav- 
ing written them; it was for the same reason 
that I declared expressly in my Discourse on 
Method that it appeared to me that I should in 
nowise consent to my philosophy being pub- 
lished during my life. And I should still be of 
the same mind if, as I hoped, as reason seemed 
to promise me, this had freed me from at least 
some measure of ill-wdll. But the result was 
quite otherw'ise. For such has been the lot of 
my writings, that although they could not 
have been understood by many, yet because 
they were comprehended by some, and indeed 
by persons who were very intellectual and 
learned, who deigned to examine them with 
more care than others, many truths which had 
not hitherto been discovered were there recog- 
nised as being present, and the fame of this 
becoming bruited abroad, made many persons 
likewise believe that I knew somewhat as cer- 
tain and incontrovertible in Philosophy, which 
was not subject to dispute. This finally caused 
the greater part not only of those who, being 
outside the Schools, were at liberty to philoso- 
phize as they liked, but even the greater part 
of those who teach, more especially of the 
younger teachers, who place their trust more 
on strength of intellect than on a false reputa- 
tion -for knawledge, and, in.a word, all those 
who love truth, to beg me to bring my philoso- 
phy to the light of day. But as to the others, 
that is to say those who prefer to appear learn- 
ed rather than to be such, and who already im- 
agine themselves to have acquired some re- 
nown amongst the learned just because they 
are able to dispute with acrimony in all the 
controversies of the Schools, since they feared 
that if the truth came to be discovered all these 
controversies would cease, and by the same 
means all their teaching would come into con- 
tempt; and further having some idea that if I 
published my philosophy the truth might be 
discovered; they have not indeed dared to de- 
clare openly that they did not desire that it 
should be published, but they have betrayed a 
great animosity towards me. And it has been 
very easy for me to distinguish the one from 
the others. For those who wish to see my phi- 
losophy published recollected very well that 
I had intended not to publish it during my 
life, and many even complained of me that I 
preferred to leave it to our successors rather 
than to give it to my contemporaries; however, 
all men of intelligence who knew the reason 
of it, and wffio saw that it was not due to want 
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of will on my part to serve the public, did not 
for all that like me the less. But as for those 
who apprehended that it might never see the 
light, they have never recollected the facts of 
the case, or at least they have not wished to 
believe them, but on the contrary they sup- 
posed that I had merely promised its publica- 
tion; hence, according to these I was called the 
jamous promiser and compared to those who 
for many years boasted that they were going 
to publish books, to which they had never even 
put pen. This likewise causes the Reverend 
Father to say that I had been expected to pub- 
lish for so long that now we must despair of pub- 
lication altogether; this is truly absurd, as if one 
could expect something of a man not yet old, 
which no one has been able to accomplish dur- 
ing centuries. And it not also bears evidence of 
imprudence, since in thinking to blame me, he 
yet confesses that I am such that a few years 
have sufficed to make the delay of a work on 
my part seem long which I should not expect 
him to finish within a thousand years suppos- 
ing we both could live so long. Men of this type, 
in the full belief that I had resolved to publish 
this philosophy which gave them so much ap- 
prehension, as soon as it was in a state of readi- 
ness, commenced to decry by calumnies, con- 
cealed as well as open and public, not only the 
opinions expounded in the writings which I 
had already published, but principally also 
this to them still unknown philosophy, with 
the idea either of preventing me from printing 
it, or of destroying it so soon as it came to 
light and so to speak strangling it in its cradle. 
At first I did nothing but laugh at the vanity of 
all their efforts, and the more vehemently I 
found them attacking my writings, the higher 
in my opinion did they rate me. But when I 
saw that their number increased from day to 
day, and, as generally happens, that there 
were many more who lost no occasion of seek- 
ing to injure me than there were of those who 
were desirous of giving me theii- support, I 
dreaded that they might by their secret prac- 
tices acquire some power, and more disturb 
my leisure, if I remained constant in my de- 
sign of not printing my philosophy, than -were 
I to oppose them openly; and by producing the 
whole of that which they do fear I shall see to 
it that they have nothing to fear. I have re- 
solved to give to the public all the small 
amount of my Meditations on Philosophy, and 
to work to the utmost of my powerto bring it to 
pass that if they are found to be true, my opin- 
ions may be generally accepted. This will cause 


their not being prepared in the same order and 
style as I have formerly adopted with the 
greater part of them in the Treatise whose ar- 
gument I expounded in the Discourse on 
Method, but I shall make use of a mode of 
writing more suited to the usages of the Schools, 
in treating each question in short articles, so 
that each one may depend for its proof only 
on those that precede, and thus all may to- 
gether form but one .single body. And bj’’ this 
means I hope that the truth of all things as to 
W'hich there is disputation in philosophy will 
be so clearly seen that all those who desire to 
seek it will find it very easily in my writings. 

In fact all young people seek truth when 
first they apply themselves to the study of 
philosophy. All others also, of whatever age, 
seek it when they meditate alone by them- 
selves on the matters of Philosophy, and ex- 
amine them for their own use. Even the princes 
and magistrates and all those who establish 
academies or colleges, and who furnish great 
sums for the teaching of Philosophy in them, 
are quite unanimous in desiring that as far as 
possible, only true Philosophy shall be taught. 
And if it be permitted by princes that dubious 
and controversial questions shall be agitated, 
it is not in order that those who are their sub- 
jects shall by this custom of disputation and 
controversy learn to become more contentious, 
more refractory, and more opinionative, and 
thus less obedient to their superiors and more 
likely to become seditious, but merely in order 
that, by such disputes, they may be convinced 
of the truth; or if a long experience has per- 
suaded them that it is rarely discovered by 
such means, they are yet so jealous of it, that 
they believe that the small amount of hope 
there is of finding it should not be neglected. 
For there has never been a people so savage or 
barbarous, or one w^hich shrinks so much from 
the right use of the reason wffiich pertains to 
man alone, as to desire opinions to be taught 
in its midst contrary to the known ti-uth. And 
there is no doubt that vre ought to prefer truth 
to all the opinions opposed to ii-, however deep- 
rooted and common they may be; and that all 
those W'ho teach others should be obliged to 
seek it wdth ail their might and when they have 
found it to teach it. 

But perhaps it may not be thought that it 
will be foimd in the new Philosophy which I 
promise. For it is not likely that I alone should 
have seen more clearly than thousands of the 
most intelligent of men who have accepted the 
opinions commonly received in the Schools; 
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and roads frequently followed and known are 
always more reliable than new and unknown 
ones, and this is particularly true of our the- 
ology, as to which the experience of many 
years has shown us that it agrees with the old 
and ordinary philosophy very well, and this is 
uncertain with regard to a new one. And it is 
for that reason that some maintain that we 
must early prevent its publication and demol- 
ish it, in case, by attracting to itself by the 
charm of novelty a multitude of ignorant per- 
sons, it may gradually increase, and strengthen 
itself through time, or else trouble the peace 
and quietude of the Schools or Academies, or 
even bring new heresies into the Church. 

I reply to this that, in truth, I make claim to 
nothing, nor do I profess to see more than 
other men; but this perhaps has been of use to 
me, namely, that, not trusting very much to 
my own genius, I followed only the simplest 
and easiest roads. For we must not be aston- 
ished if anyone makes more progress in follow'- 
ing these paths than otheis, endowed with 
much greater talent, make over the rough and 
impenetrable roads which they follow. 

I further add that I do not desire that my 
simple word should be accepted regarding the 
truth of what I promise, but that judgment 
should be made on the wiitings which I have 
already published. For I did not there make 
trial of one question or two, but explained 
more than a thousand which had not so far 
been expounded by any one before; and al- 
though hitherto many had looked at my writ- 
ings askance, and endeavoured in all sorts of 
ways to refute them, no one that I know of has 
yet been able to find them not true. If an 
enumeration is made of all the questions that 
have during all the centuries through which 
the other philosophies have flourished, been 
through their means solved, we shall find them 
neither so numerous nor so celebrated as those 
of mine. But further, I state boldly that the 
solution of no one question has ever been given 
by the aid of the principles of the philosophy 
of the Peripatetics, that I myself caimot dem- 
onstrate to be false and illegitimate. And to 
prove this, let any one set before me, not all, 
for I do not consider that they are worth the 
trouble of employing much time upon, but 
some of the most striking questions, and I 
promise that I shall stand by what I have said. 
I simply make it knowm here in order to re- 
move all matter of dispute, that in speaking of 
the particular principles of the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy, I do not except questions the solution 


of which are derived either entirely from the 
experience common to all men, or from the 
consideration of figures and movements proper 
to mathematicians, dr finally from the notions 
of Metaph5'sics which are commonly received 
and which seem to have been admitted by me 
just as much as are the preceding, as appears 
from my Meditations. 

I go further and say what may seem to be a 
paradox, viz, that there is nothing in all this 
philosophy in so far as it is termed Peripatetic 
and different from others, that is not new; and 
that on the other hand there is nothing in mine 
that is not old. For, as regards principles, I 
accept those alone which have been generally 
accepted by all Philosophers, and w’hich for 
that reason are the most ancient of all; and 
that which I finally deduce from them appears 
to be, as I clearly show, so contained and im- 
plied in these principles, that it would seem 
that it is likewise very ancient, since nature 
herself has engraved it upon our minds. But, 
on the other hand, the principles of the ordi- 
nary philosophy, at least at the time at which 
they were invented by Aristotle or by others, 
were new, nor should they be esteemed to be 
better now than they then were; and nothing 
has been as yet deduced from them w’hich is 
not contested, and which, according to the cus- 
tom of the Schools, is not subject to change at 
the hands of individual Philosophers, and 
hence which is not entirely new, since it is 
every day made afresh. 

As to Theology, as one truth can never be 
contrary to another truth, it would be a kind 
of impiety to fear that the truths discovered in 
philosophy were contrary to those of the true 
Faith. And I even assert that our religion 
teaches us nothing which could not be as easily 
or even more easily, explained in accordance 
with my principles, than wdth those commonly 
received. And it seems to me that I have al- 
ready given a sufficiently full proof of that at 
the end of my Reply to the Fourth Objections, 
in respect of a question in which we usually 
have the gi'eatest trouble in making Philosophy 
accord with Theology. And I am still ready to 
do the same in regard to other questions, were 
there need; and even likewdse to show that 
there are many things in the ordinary Philoso- 
phy which are not really in accordance wdth 
these that in Theology are certain, although 
this is usually dissimulated by those who sup- 
port that philosophy, or through long habit of 
acceptance of them, the fact is not perceived. 

We must not likewise fear that my opinions 
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may increase too much by attracting to them 
a multitude ignorant and greedy for novelty. 
On the contrary, since experience shows that 
those who approve of them are the more culti- 
vated, whom not novelty but truth attracts, 
they cannot make headway too quickly. 

We must not either apprehend that it may 
disturb the peace of the Schools; but on the 
other hand, since all the Philosophers embroil 
themselves in so many controversies that they 
can never be in a greater warfare than they 
now are, there is no better method for estab- 
lishing peace amongst them, and refuting the 
heresies which day by day revive their contro- 
versies, than by obliging them to receive the 
opinions which, like mine, are proved to be 
true. For the clear conception that we have of 
them, will remove all matter of doubt and 
disputation. 

And from all this we see clearly that there is 
in truth no reason why some men should be 
so anxious to turn away others from a knowl- 
edge of m3'’ opinions, except that holding them 
to be e’vident and certain they are afraid that 
they should stand in the way of that reputa- 
tion for learning that they themselves have ac- 
quired through the knowledge of other less 
probable reasoning. So that this very en-vy 
that they bear, is no small proof of the truth 
and certainty of my philosophy. But lest per- 
haps I may seem to be boasting falsely of the 
envy in which I am held, with nothing to call 
in evidence but the Dissertation of the Rever- 
end Father, I shall tell you here what has hap- 
pened not long since in one of the most recent 
Academies of these Provinces. 

A certain Doctor of Medicine' — a man of 
most subtle and perceptive mind, and of the 
number of those who, although they are well 
taught in the philosophy of the Schools, yet 
because they disbelieve it and are open minded, 
are not on that account very proud, nor im- 
agine themselves to be wise in the way in 
which others do, who are so to speak drunken 
with knowledge — read my Dioptric and Me- 
teors so soon as they saw the light, and at once 
judged that they contained ■within them the 
principles of a Philosophy more true than any 
other. And having diligently collated them and 
deduced others from them, he was so skilful 
and diligent as in a few months to compose an 
entire treatise on Physiology which, when 
shown to a few of his own friends, gave them 
such pleasure that they made application to 

'Henricus Regius or Henry de Roy, of Utrecht, 
at one time an ardent adherent of Descartes. 


the ma^straey and obtained for him a profes- 
soriate of medicine ■^\*hich was then vacant, 
and ■R'hich he had hitherto not tried to pro- 
cure. In this way, having become professor, he 
judged that it was his dut}' to make it his busi- 
ness mainly to teach those things which had 
procured him the office: and that so much the 
more that he believed them to be true, and 
held the contrary to be false. But as it came to 
pass that by this means he attracted to him- 
self a large number of auditors who deserted 
the other classes, certain of his colleagues, see- 
ing that he was preferred to them, commenced 
to be envious and frequently brought com- 
plaints against him to the magistracy”, request- 
ing that he should be forbidden to teach the 
new doctrine. And x-et for three years they* 
could obtain nothing against him excepting 
that he was exhorted to teach the elements of 
the ordinary Philosophy and Medicine along 
with his owa principles, so that by this means 
he should put it in the power of his audience 
to read the works of others. For the magis- 
tracy being prudent saw very clearly that if 
these new opinions were true, it should not 
prevent their being published; if, on the other 
hand, they were false, there was no need to 
prohibit them, because in a short while they 
■would collapse of themselves. But seeing that 
on the contrary they” grew from day to day, 
and that they W”ere followed out for the most 
part by men of highest merit and distinction, 
rather than by the more humble and ymuthful 
w'ho were more easily turned aside by the au- 
thority or adxdce of the envious, the magis- 
trates gave a new employmaent to this doctor, 
which -was indeed to explain on certain days of 
the week certain extra lessons on Problems of 
Physics — both those suggested by Aristotle 
and by others — ^thus giving to him a better 
occasion for the treatment of all portions of 
Physics than he could have had in merely deal- 
ing with his own subject of Medicine. Amd his 
other colleagues would have thereafter re- 
mained quiet and given place to the truth, if it 
had not been that one, the Rector of the 
Academy,^ resolved to use all the machinery in 
his power to oust him. And in order that you 
may know something of these my adversaries 
I shall in a few words sketch his character. 

This one is termed a theologian, an orator, 
and a controversialist; and he has acquired 
great repute amongst the populace from the 
fact that declaring now against the Roman 

^Gisbertus Voetius, Rector of the University of 
Utrecht 1641-1642. 
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church, now against others which are different 
from his own, and now against the powers that 
be, he betrays an ardent and indomitable zeal 
for religion, and occasionally also mingles in 
his discourse words of a scurrilous kind which 
gains the ears of the commonalty; but since 
every day he brings out many little books 
which, however, deserve to be read by none, 
and further cites various authors who yet 
more frequently tell against lum than in his 
favour, and whom he probably knows only by 
their table of contents ; and as he speaks very 
boldly, but also with very little skill, of all the 
sciences, as though he were very learned m 
them, he passes for being very ndse before the 
ignorant. But those persons who have greater 
understanding, who know how he has always 
shown himself ready to quarrel ndth anybody, 
and how' frequentl}^ in disputes he has brought 
forward abuse rather than reasons, and basely 
retreated after being vanquished, if they are of 
a religion different from his, openly jeer at and 
disdain him; and some have even so contro- 
verted him publicly that it w’ould seem that 
nothing further remained to be said against 
him; and if they are of the same religion, al- 
though they eKcuse and support him as much 
as they can, they yet do not in their hearts 
approve of him. 

After this individual had been Rector for 
some time, it came to pass that when my medi- 
cal friend was presiding at the defence of cer- 
tain theses by some of his pupils, they were not 
given an opportunity to reply to the argu- 
ments brought before them, but were dis- 
turbed all the time by students stamping their 
feet. I do not say that this stamping was insti- 
gated by this theologian through his friends, 
for as to this I have no knowledge, but certain- 
ly it was not done previously; and I heard 
afterwards from some who are worthy of cre- 
dence, and Tvho were present, that it could not 
have been excited through the fault of the 
President or his respondents, since these noises 
always began before they had explained their 
views. And yet the report was spread abroad 
that the new philosophy was bady defended, 
in order to make everyone conclude that it was 
not wnrthj' of being publicly taught. 

It happened also that as there were fre- 
quently disputes under the presidency of this 
physician, and as the theses were filled with 
questions of a very various and disconnected 
kind, arranged in accordance with the fancy of 
those who supported them, and not at all in a 
careful way, someone placed in his theses the 
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assertion that the union of soul and body pro- 
duced not a uniXy which was an entity on its own 
account, hut one which was accidental, meaning 
by an accidental entity whatever is composed of 
two substances altogether different, without at 
the same time denying the substantial unity 
bj' which the mind is joined to the bodj^, nor 
the natural aptitude or inclination that every 
individual part has for this union. This we see 
from the fact that they had added immediately 
afterwards: that these substances were termed in- 
complete by reason of the compound which re- 
sulted from their union; so that nothing re- 
mained to reply to either of these propositions, 
excepting perhaps that they were not expressed 
after the manner of the Schools. 

This seemed indeed to the Theologian and 
Rector to give a sufficient opportunity for at- 
tacking my medical friend on every side, and 
in order to remove him by this means from his 
chair if the matter succeeded as he hoped, even 
in spite of the magistracy. And it was of no 
avail to the Physician that as soon as he knew 
that the Rector did not approve of this thesis, 
he went to see him and the other theological 
professors, and having explained to them his 
meaning, assured them that he had no inten- 
tion of writing anything contrary to their the- 
ology, and his. For a few days later the Rector 
caused these theses to be published to which 
I am assured he intended to preface this title: 
Corollaries propounded for the instruction of 
students by the authority of the sacred faculty of 
Theology; and added thaX the opinion of Taurel- 
lus, whom the theologians of Heidelberg termed 
the Atheist Physician, and that of the foolish 
young Gorlaeus who says that man is an entity 
by accident, is in very many ways at variance 
with Physics, Metaphysics, Philosophy of Spirit 
and Theology &c. So that after having made all 
the other theological professors and preachers 
in the place sign these (if they really signed 
them, for of that I am not informed), he might 
depute certain of his colleagues who were to 
tell the magistracy that the physician had been 
condemned for heresy by an ecclesiastical 
council and placed in the company of Taurel- 
lus and Gorlaeus, authors whom he might pos- 
sibly never have read, and who for my part are 
absolutely unknown to me; and that thus the 
magistrate could not with the popular good- 
will have him longer occupying the chair. But 
as these theses were still in the press, they fell 
by chance into the hands of certain of the mag- 
istrates who, having called to them the Theo- 
logian, admonished him of his duty and charged 
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him at least to alter the title and not thus pub- 
licly abuse the authority of the Faculty of 
Theology by resting his calumnies upon it. 

NotTvithstanding this, he went on with the 
publication of the theses, and, in imitation of 
the Reverend Father,^ supported them in dis- 
putation for three days. And because they 
would have had too little matter in them had 
he not treated of any thing but this verbal 
question: wlMher or not a composition formed of 
tico substances should be called an entity by acci- 
dent, he added to this certain others, the prin- 
cipal of wliich was concerning the substantial 
forms of material things, all of which had been 
denied by the Physician with the exception of 
the reasonable soul; he, however, on the con- 
trary, tried to maintain and defend them by 
every reason in his power, as being the palla- 
dium of the Peripatetic School. And in order 
that you may not here think that it is without 
cause that I interest myself in the disputes of 
others, in addition to the fact that in his the- 
ses my name was mentioned, as was frequently 
done by the physician in his, he also mentioned 
me by name in the course of his disputation, 
and demanded of his opponent — a man whom 
I had never seen — ^if it were not I who sug- 
gested to him his arguments; and availing him- 
self of an odious comparison, he added that 
those who were dissatisfied with the ordinary 
method of philosophising expected of me an- 
other, as the Jews expected their Elias, to lead 
them into all truth. 

T\Tien he had thus triumphed for three days, 
the Physician, who saw very clearly that if he 
were silent many would imagine him to be van- 
quished, and if, on the other hand, he defended 
himself by public disputations, people would 
not cease as formerly to prevent his being 
heard, formed the resolution to reply in writ- 
ing to the theses of the Theologian, in which 
writing he should refute by good and solid rea- 
sons all that had been said against him or his 
opinions in these theses; but at the same time 
he should treat their author so gently and re- 
spectfully as to try to conciliate, or at least not 
to exasperate him, inflamed as he was against 
him. And in truth his reply was such that 
many of those who read it, believed it to con- 
tain nothing of which the Theologian could 
complain, unless it were, perhaps, that he 
termed him a man of piety and desirous of 
opposing every sort of malevolence. 

But although he had not been malignjed by 
word of mouth, he yet held that the Doctor 

^Bourdin. 


had done him a great injury, because he had 
got the better of him by reasoning, and indeed 
by reasons that clearly showed him to be a 
calumniator and ignorant of the matter in 
hand. And to remedy this evil, he thought he 
could do no better than make use of his 
power, and in his own town secure the prohibi- 
tion of the circulation of a reply which was so 
odious to him. He may possibly have heard the 
assertion some people have made about Aris- 
totle, namely, that when he had no good argu- 
ments wherewith to refute the opinions of the 
philosophers who preceded him, he attributed 
to them others which were quite absurd, that 
is to say those given in his writings, and, in 
order to prevent those who came after him 
from discovering his imposture, he caused all 
their books to be diligently sought out and 
burned. Attempting as a faithful Peripatetic 
to imitate this, our Theologian assembled the 
Senate of his Academy, and complained of the 
libel which had been made upon him by one of 
his colleagues, and said that he must suppress 
it and at the same time exterminate all this 
philosophy wliich disturbed the peace of the 
Academy. The most assented to this state- 
ment. Three of their number were deputed to 
go to the magistracy and they made to him the 
same complaints. The magistracy, in order to 
satisfy them, caused a few copies to be taken 
from the publisher’s shop, which caused the 
rest to be more greedily sought after, and read 
with more interest. But as no one found any- 
thing therein of which the Theologian could 
justly complain, excepting the strength of rea- 
soning which he could not evade, he was made 
the laughing-stock of all. 

He yet gave himself no rest, and assembled 
his Senatus Academicus every day, in order to 
acquaint the members with particulars of this 
infamy. He had a great task in hand: he had to 
show what were the reasons that he desired the 
reply of the Physician and all his philosophy to 
be condemned, and he had none to give. StiU a 
judgment finally appeared w'hich was in the 
name of the Senatus Academicus, but which 
should be rather attributed to the Rector 
alone, for as in all the assemblages which he 
convoked he took his seat in the capacity of 
judge and at the same time as the most strenu- 
ous of accusers, while the Physician was nei- 
ther heard in his defence nor even summoned, 
who can doubt that he would easily have drawn 
the greater part of his colleagues on the side 
that he desired, and that the large number of 
votes that he had on his part would have pre- 
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vailed over the small number of the others? 
This was evidenced principally by the fact that 
amongst them there were certain ones who had 
the same, and even more reason for wishing ill 
to the physician; and that others who were 
peaceable men, knowing the ill-temper of their 
Rector, did not willingly contradict him. And 
there was this that was remarkable, that not 
one of them desired to be nominated as ap- 
protnng of thi.s judgment, and there was even 
one, neither a friend of the Physician nor ever 
known to me,^ who, not desiring to participate 
in the infamy which he foresaw would fall one 
day on this action, expressly desired that his 
name be given as not approving of it. 

I shall however here append a copy of this 
judgment, both because possibly your Rever- 
ence may not be sorry to know what passes in 
these parts between men of letters, and also, 
so far as I can — when in some years the fragile 
leaflets on which it is piinted have all been dis- 
persed — m order to prevent certain calumni- 
ators from making use of their authority by 
causing it to be believed that the judgment 
contained reasons sufhciently valid to bring 
about the condemnation of my philosophy. I 
shall only omit the name of the University, in 
case that which occurred through the impru- 
dence of a turbulent Rector just a day or two 
ago, and which another may perhaps change to- 
morrow', might disgrace it amongst strangers. 

JUDGMENT PUBLISHED 
LENDER THE NAl^IE OF THE 
SENATES ACADEMICUS OF 

The Professors of the Academy of *** not hax- 
ing been able to see without grave regret the 
“pamphlet which was published in the month of 
February, 1642, with the title, Reply about the 
notes to the Theological-Philosophical Corol- 
lary ifcc., and having recognized that it tended 
only to the ruin and shame of the University, and 
that it could only excite sinister suspicions in the 
minds of others, judged it proper to certify to one 
and all whom it may concern, 

FIRST, that they do not approve of this pro- 
ceeding whereby a colleague publishes books or 
“pamphlets against another of his number, espe- 
cially pampMets in which he is expressly named; 
and this merely on die occasion of certain theses 
or corollaries which have been printed anony- 

’Cypnanus Regneri, professor of Law. 

^According to Adam and Tannery, Descartes 
here substituted asterisks for Ultrajectini, and in 
the line below for Ultrajectinae, i.e. of Utrecht 
(Ultrajectuin). 


mously, regarding matters of controversy in the 
University. 

FURTHER, that they do not approve of this 
mode of vindicating a new and assumed “jihilos- 
ophij in the said book, especially since it con- 
stantly made use of insolent language, opprob- 
rious to those who here or elsewhere teach a phil- 
osophy contrary to the above, and uphold the 
ordinary philosophy which is everywhere re- 
ceived in the Academies as that which is more 
true. For example, when the author of the before 
mentioned pamphlet says: 

Page 6. For it is a long time since I perceived 
that the great progress my auditors made in a 
short time under me, has caused some people 
to be jealous. 

Page 7. The terms of which the others usu- 
ally avail themselves in order to resolve diflS- 
culties, never fully satisfy those who have 
more clear-sighted intelligence, however little, 
but merely fill their minds with mist and dark- 
ness. 

In the same place. From me men learn much 
more easily and qmckly to understand the true 
meaning of a diflaculty than is commonly done 
from others; this is proved by the experience 
of many of my followers who have made an 
honourable appearance in public disputes, 
without having given more than some months 
of their time to study under me. Nor have I 
any doubt that anjmne with any mind at aU 
will allow that there is nothing to demur to in 
all this, but on the contrary that all is worthy 
of praise. 

Page 9. These miserable entities (i.e. the 
substantial forms and real qualities) are clear- 
ly not of any use at all, unless to blind the eyes 
of those who study, and bring it to pass that 
in place of this learned ignorance that you so 
commend, another and haughty sort of igno- 
rance will be obtruded. 

Page 15. On the other hand from the beliefs 
of those who assert the existence of substantial 
forms, it is easy to fall into the views of those 
who hold that the soul is corporeal and 
mortal. 

Page 20. It may be asked whether this mode 
of philosophising which is in the habit of re- 
ducing everything to one active principle, i.e. 
the substantial form, is not merely worthy of 
being rated as that of a Choraebus.® 

Page 25. From this it clearly follows that it 
is not those who deny substantial forms, but 
rather those who maintain them, that may by 

®A foolish man who tries to count the waves 
(Suidas). 
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{rood reasoning be driven to such a point that 
they are made to appear atheists or brutes. 

Page 39. Because the reasons that have thus 
far been established by others for the least im- 
portant of propositions, are for the most part 
absolutely sterile and untrue, nor do they 
satisfy a mind which is seeking for truth. 

thirdly. That they reject this new philos- 
ophy, firstly becaiLse it is contrary to the ancient, 
which has hitherto with good reason been taught 
in all the Academies of the world, and that it sub- 
verts the fundamental principles on which it 
rests; secondly, because it turns away the young 
from the study of the old and true Philosophy, and 
prevents them from arriving at the fulness of eru- 
dition, because, being once imbued with the prin- 
ciples of this so-called philosophy, they are no 
longer capable of understanding the terms made 
use of by authors in their books, or those used by 
professors in their lectures and disputes; and 
finally because not only do many false and ab- 
surd opinions follow from this philosophy, but an 
imprudent youth can deduce from it certain opin- 
ions which are opposed to the other disciplines 
and faculties, and above all to the orthodox The- 
ology. 

That for these reasons they express the judg- 
ment that all who teach Philosophy in this Uni- 
versity shall henceforward abstain from the pur- 
pose and design of teaching the new philosophy, 
contenting themselves with that modicum of lib- 
erty which is practised here after the example of 
other most celebrated academies, uithout for all 
that destroying the foundations of the old and ac- 
cepted philosophy, and labouring with all their 
power in every way to preserve the good name and 
tranquillity of the University. Given this 16 th 
day of March, 

And it is a matter worthy of remark that 
this judgment was published some time after 
it had been a subject of derision that the 
Rector had preferred to suppress the Doctor’s 
book rather than reply to it. Hence it cannot 
be doubted that, if not all the reasons possible, 
at least all those that he could invent, in order 
to excuse liis action, are expressed here. Let us 
then, if you please, run through them all. 

First it is asserted, that the Physician’s book 
tends to hurt and disgrace the Academy, and to 
excite evil principles in the minds of others. I 
cannot interpret this otherwise than that from 
it we might find occasion to suspect, or rather 
to be assui’ed, that the Rector of the Univer- 
sity was imprudent in opposing the manifest 
truth, as well as malicious, in that having been 
conquered by reason, he yet tried to conquer 


by his authority. But this shame and ignominy 
has waned because he is Rector no longer;^ 
and the University suffers less dishonour in 
still having such a one as a professor, than it is 
honoured m atill ha\dng the Physician, pro- 
vided always that she does not render herself 
unworthy of him. 

It is said secondly that it is unseemly that a 
colleague should publish books against another 
colleague especially one in which he is expressly 
named. But on this account the Rector himself, 
who in this judgment was prosecutor and pre- 
siding judge, should be the only one guilty, 
and the only one to be condemned For before 
this, without being provoked to do so, he had 
caused to be published against his colleague 
two little books in the form of these.*, and had 
even tried to rest them on the authority of the 
Sacred Faculty of Theology*, in order to assail 
an innocent man and overthrow him by cal- 
umny. And it is absurd for him to excuse him- 
self by the fact that he had not named him, 
because he quoted the same words that this 
doctor formerly printed, and so designated 
him that no one could doubt who was being 
indicted. But the Doctor, on the contrary, re- 
plied so moderately, and spoke of his name 
with such praise, that it might have been be- 
lieved that it was not against him, but as a 
friend that he wrote to him, and as a person 
whose name w’as even held in honour; and this 
was really what would have been thought by 
the world, if the Theologian had availed him- 
self of arguments, however little probable they 
might be, wherewith to refute the Physician. 
But what is more unjust than to see a Rector 
accuse one of his colleagues of having injured 
another, for the sole reason that he brought 
forward reasons so manifest and true to purge 
himself of the accusation of heresy and atheism 
which he had made against him, that by this 
means he prevented his being assailed on all 
sides? 

And certainly the Theologian does not ap- 
prove this manner of defending the new and 
assumed philosophy of which the Physician 
avails himself in the pamphlet annexed, since 
it contains insolent language designed to bring 
into opprobrium those who teach the ordinary 
philosophy which is everywhere received as that 
which is more true. But this very moderate 
man does not observe that he reprehends in 
another the insolence of his words, as to which 
I am nevertheless assured that no one could 

^Voetius’ tenure of office ceased on March 16, 
1642. 
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see the slightest indication, if he merely studies 
those passages here cited, which have most 
likely been picked purposely in the book of the 
Physician, as being the most insolent and the 
best suited to raise up ill-will. Above all is this 
so if it be likewise observed that there is 
nothing more usual in the Schools of Philos- 
ophy than to see each one say without any 
disguise or reserve, that which he thinks, and 
hence that all the opinions of others are false, 
and that his alone are true; for the custom 
philosophers contract in their disputations in- 
sensibly habituates them to this liberty, which 
may seem somew'hat rude to those w'hose lives 
are more urbane and polished. So the greater 
part of the expressions which are here cited as 
having been used in a kind of ill-will against 
all those who in all places profess Philosophy, 
should not be understood as being said except 
of our Theologian, as is made manifest from 
the book of the Physician: and he spoke in the 
plural number and third person in order to 
offend him the less. And, finally, as he has made 
the comparison with Chorsebus, and spoken of 
atheists and beasts, etc., that has not been 
done spontaneously by the Physician, but sub- 
sequently to hanng had thrown at him those 
injurious opprobrious terms by the Theologian, 
the opprobrium of which he could not repel 
but by showing by good and evident reasoning 
that they were totally inapplicable to him, but 
that they did apply to his adversary, \\hat 
can you do with a headstrong man like this 
W’-ho arrogates to himself the liberty of calum- 
niating others by calling them atheists and 
beasts, and who yet cannot endure being re- 
futed by convincing reasoning? But I hasten 
to matters which concern me more. 

He alleges three reasons by w^hich he con- 
demns my new philosophy. The first is that it 
is opposed to the ancient. I do not repeat here 
what I have said above, that my philosophy is 
of all others the most ancient, or that there is 
nothing in the ordinary philosophy which is 
contrary to it, w'hich is not new'. But I only 
ask whether it is credible that a man is likely 
to understand a philosophy which he con- 
demns, who is so stupid (or if you wish it, so 
malicious) as to have desired to bring it under 
the suspicion of being magical, because it re- 
gards figures. I further ask what is the object 
of the disputations w'hich take place in the 
Schools. Doubtless, it will be said, by their 
means to discover the truth. For if it were 
once discovered, the disputations w'ould grow 
less frequent, as we see in regard to Geometry, 
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as to which there is usually no dispute. But if 
this evident truth so long looked for and ex- 
pected, was at length set before us by an angel 
would it not also be rejected for the sole reason 
that it would seem novel to those accustomed 
to the disputations of the Schools? But it will 
possibly be said that the principles w'hich are 
ox'erturned by the philosophy we assume are 
not disputed. But why does he thus suffer 
them to be so easily overturned^ And is not 
their uncertainty sufficiently shown from the 
fact that nothing has as yet been built up upon 
them which is certain and assured? 

The other reason is that youth, once wibued 
unth the principles of this so-called Philosophy, 
is no longer capable of understanding the termi- 
nology wliich is in use by authors in their books. 
As though it were a necessity that philosophy, 
which is only instituted for the knowledge of 
the truth, should teach certain terms of which 
it itself has no need! Why does he not con- 
demn grammar and rhetoric, because it is 
rather their function to treat of words, while 
yet they are so much opposed to the teaching 
of those scholastic terms that-they reject them 
as barbarous? Were he therefore to complain 
that by them youth is turned away from the study 
of the true Philosophy, and prevented from reach- 
ing the fulness of erudition, there would be no 
reason for laughing at him more than when he 
says the same of our philosophy; for it is not 
from it, but from the writings of those who 
make use of these terms that we should expect 
their explanation. 

The third and last reason has two parts, the 
one of W'hich is manifestly absurd, and the 
other insulting and false. For what is there so 
true or so clear as that it is not easy for w?i- 
prudent youth to deduce many fake and absurd 
ideas from it? But to say that anything follows 
from my philosophy which clashes with the 
orthodox Theology, is clearly false and insulting. 
And I do not desire to take exception to this 
statement in that I do not hold his theology to 
be orthodox: I have never despised anyone for 
not being of the same sentiments as myself, 
more especially regarding matters of belief; 
for I know' that faith is a gift of God. Quite 
otherw'ise, I even cherish and honour many 
theologians and preachers who profess the 
same religion as he. But I have frequently pro- 
tested that I did not desire to mix myself up 
with any theological controversies; as inas- 
much as I only treat in my philosophy of 
things clearly known by the light of nature. 
They cannot be contrary to the Theology of 
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anyone, unless this Theology is manifestly op- 
posed to the light of reason, which I know no 
one will allow of the Theology professed by 
himself. 

For the rest, in case it is believed that it is 
without foundation that I assert that the Theo- 
logian could not refute any of the reasons used 
by the physician, I shall here bring forward 
two or three examples to confirm the state- 
ment. For there are already two or three little 
books which have been published on this sub- 
ject, not in truth by the Theologian, but for 
him, and by persons who, if they had con- 
tained anything that was good, would very 
gladly have attributed to him the credit, nor 
would he in covering himself as he does with 
their name, have permitted that these foolish 
tbings should have been said, had he had bet- 
ter to say. 

The first of these booklets was published 
under the title of theses by his son, who was a 
professor in the same university And in it, 
having done no more than repeat the futile 
argument which his father had used to estab- 
lish the substantial forms or add others yet 
more inane; and having made no mention at 
all of the reasoning of the Physician, by which 
he had already refuted all these arguments, 
nothing can be concluded but that its author 
did not understand them, or at least that he 
was not qtuck at learning. 

The other booklet which comprehends two, 
appeared under the name of that student who 
had replied in the seditious dispute which 
lasted three days under the presidency of the 
Rector.^ The title of it is Prodromns, or a thor- 
ough examination of the principles of the ortho- 
dox Philosophy, etc. And it is true that in this 
booklet all the reasons are placed which could 
thus far have been collated by its author or by 
its authors, to refute those of the Physician; 
for a second part was for the first time added, 
or a new Prodromus, so that nothing might be 
omitted of all that which came into the mind 
of the author while the first was being printed. 
But yet we shall see that in these two booklets 
not even the slightest of the reasons brought 
forw'ard by the Doctor has been, I shall not say 
thoroughly, but even with probability, re- 
futed. And it would thus appear that the 
author has had no other design in composing 
this great volume of pure ineptitudes, and en- 
titling it Prodromus in order to make it antici- 
pate another, unless it be to prevent anyone 

Taul Voet, 


from condescending to reply to it ; and by this 
means to triumph before an ignorant popu- 
lace, which thinks that books are better the 
larger they are, and that the loudest and long- 
est talkers, are always adjudged the \'ictors. 

But for one who does not look for the good 
graces of the populace, and who has no other 
end in view but to give contentment to the 
honourable and cultured and satisfy his own 
conscience in defending so far as is possible the 
truth, I hope to make the futile subtleties and 
all the other things which our adversaries are 
accustomed to employ, so open and clear that 
nobody may be able to use them in future ex- 
cept a man who does not blush at being known 
by everyone as a calumniator, and as one who 
does not love truth. And to speak the truth, it 
has so far serced not a little to hold in check 
the more conscientious, that from the begin- 
ning I have asked all who find anything to ob- 
ject to in my writings, to do me the honour of 
telling me of it, and at the same time I prom- 
ised that I should not fail to reply to them; for 
they have seen very clearly that they could say 
nothing of me before the world with which 
they had not beforehand made me acquainted, 
without putting themselves under suspicion of 
being thought to be calumniators. But it has 
nevertheless come to pass that many have dis- 
regarded this request, and have even secretly 
censured my writings, even though they found 
nothing in them that they could convict of 
falsity, and even sometimes it happened that 
they had never read them: some indeed have 
gone so far as to compose entire books, not 
with a view' of publishing them, but wkat I think 
much worse, with the view of privately read- 
ing them to credulous persons,® and they have 
partially filled them with false reasoning cov- 
ered with a veil of much ambiguous language, 
and partially w'ith reasoning which was true, 
but with which they combated only opinions 
which have been falsely attributed to me. 
Now, however, I beg and exhort them all to 
bring their writings to light. For experience 
has taught me that this will be better than if 
they w'ere to address these questions to me, as 
I asked them to do before, so that, if I did not 
judge them to be w'orthy of reply, they should 
not have reason to complain that I had dis- 
dained them, or be able to boast falsely that 
I could not reply to them. And I should even 
desire this in order that others whose writings 

^Descartes here refers to Gassendi, cf. pp. 166 
soo. above. 
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I might publish may be prevented from imag- 
ining that I did them an injury by joining my 
replies to their writings, because (as someone 
said to me lately about his own case) they 
would by this means be deprived of the fruit 
in which they might be able to take pleasure if 
they had published them themselves, which 
would cause them to be read ever^mhere for 
some months and thus have the possibility of 
oecupjing and influencing the minds of manj’’ 
persons, before I had time to reply. I do not 
desire to grudge them that fruit; nay, I do not 
promise to reply to them, unless I find that 
their reasons are such that I fear that they 
cannot be resolved as they pass from point to 
point by the readers. For as to those ca-villings 
and re\nlings, and all the other things said out- 
side the real subject, I shall believe that they 
are more for me than against me. For this 
reason I do not think that anyone would em- 
ploy them in such a cause except he who de- 
sires to obtain e^ddence of more than he can 
prove by reasons, and who shall show in this 
matter that he has not sought the truth but is 
desirous of impugning it and therefore is not a 
man of probity and honour. 

I do not indeed doubt that many good and 
pious men might hold my opinions in suspicion, 
both because they see that many reject them, 
and also because they are supposed to be new, 
and because few people have so far understood 
them. And it might even be difficult to find 
any company in which, if one came to delib- 
erate on my opinions, many more would not 
be met with who would judge that they should 
be rejected, than who ventured to approve of 
them. For reason and prudence dictate that 
having to give our opinion on something not 
quite known to us, we should frequently judge 
of it in accordance with what happens in sim- 
ilar cases: and it has so many times happened 
that men have introduced new opinions into 
philosophy which have afterwards been recog- 
nized to be no better, but even much more 
dangerous than those commonly received, that 
it would not be without reason, if those who 
do not as yet sufiSciently clearly perceive mine, 
when asked, judge that they should reject 
them. And so, true as they are, I should yet 
believe myself to have reason to apprehend 
that in accordance -with the example of the 
Senate of that Academy of which I have spoken 
to you above, they might be condemned by 
ail your Society, and generally by all assem- 
blies of those who profess to teach, had I not 
promised myself that through your goodness 


and prudence you would take me under your 
protection. But as you are the head of a So- 
cietyi which can read my essays more easily 
than many others, the greater part of them 
being written in French, I do not doubt that 
3’ou alone can do much in this matter. And I 
do not ask more of your bounty, than that 
ymu will be good enough to examine them 
yourself, or if greater business prevents your 
doing that, that you will not hand over the 
duty to the Reverend Father® alone, but to 
others more qualified than he; and as in the 
judgments of the law' courts, when two or 
three witnesses w'orthy of credence say that 
they have seen something, they are believed 
rather than a multitude of other men, who, 
carried awmy perhaps by simple conjectures, 
imagine the contrary^ — so I beg you to give 
credence only to those w’ho shall declare that 
they understand perfectly those things on 
which they pass judgment; and the last boon 
I ask is that if jmu have certain reasons where- 
by j'ou judge that I should change my plan of 
procedure, you will not feel it a burden to tell 
me of them. 

Further, in tliis small number of Meditations 
which I published, all the principles of the 
philosophy w’hich I am preparing are con- 
tained; and in the Dioptric and Meteors I 
have deduced from these principles many par- 
ticular things which show w^hat is my manner 
of reasoning; and that is why, although I am 
not yet setting forth all that philosophy, I yet 
consider that what I have already given forth, 
suflBces to make knowm what it will be. Nor do 
I think that I am without good reason for 
having preferred to publish first some of my 
essays, rather than to give my system in its 
entirety before it was expected. For to speak 
frankly, although I do not doubt of the truth 
of it, yet because I know that the truth itself 
may very easily be condemned by many per- 
sons of good understanding, through being im- 
pugned by a few envious ones under the plea 
of novelty, I am not entirely certain that it is 
desired by all men, nor do I wish to constrain 
them to receive it. That is why I have given 
long warning to everyone that I am preparing 
it; many individuals wait for and expect it; 
one school alone has judged that it must reject 
it; but because I know that it only did so on 
the solicitation of its Rector, turbulent and 

®Pere Dinet as Provincial administered the 
Province of Paris, as it was denominated by the 
Society of Jesus. 

Tfire Bourdin. 
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foolish as he is, it has not much influence with 
me. But if perchance some others did not de- 
sire it, and had juster reasons for not desiring 
it then I do not doubt that their opinions 
ought to be preferred to those of private indi- 
viduals. And I even declare sincerely that I 
should never knowingly do anything contrary 
to the dictates of prudence, or the wishes of 
powers that be. And as I do not doubt that 


the side on which j'our Society will range it^elf 
ought to preponderate over the other, it would 
be to me the greatest boon if you would tell me 
your decision and that of your Society, so that 
as in other thinir^: of life I have always hon- 
oured and respected you above all others. I 
now undertake nothing in this affair which I 
think can be of some importance without 
having your approval. Farewell. 
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FIRST BOOK 

ProbItEMS the Construction op Which Requires Only Straight 

Lines and Circles 


Any problem in geometry can easilj'^ be reduced to such terms that a Icnowl- 
edge of the lengths of certain straight lines is sufiS.cient for its construction. 
Just as arithmetic consists of only four or five operations, namely, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division and the extraction of roots, which may 
be considered a kind of division, so in geometry, to find required lines it is 
merely necessary to add or subtract other lines; or else, taking one line 
which I shall call unity in order to relate it as closely as possible to numbers, 
and which can in general be chosen arbitrarily, and having given two other 
lines, to find a fourth line which shall be to one of the given lines as the 
other is to unity (which is the same as multiplication) : or, again, to find a 
fourth line which is to one of the given lines as unity is to the other (which 
is equivalent to division) ; or, finally, to find one, two, or several mean pro- 
portionals between unity and some other line (which is the same as extract- 
ing the square root, cube root, etc., of the given line) . And I shall not hesitate 
to introduce these arithmetical terms into geometry, for the sake of greater 
clearness. 

For example, let AB be taken as unity, and let it be required to multiply 
BD by BC. I have only to join the points A and C, and draw DE parallel to 
CA; then BE is the product of BD and BC. 




Fig. 1 Fig. 2 

If it be required to divide BE by BD, I join E and D, and draw AC par- 
allel to DE; then BC is the result of the division. 

If the square root of GH is desired, I add, along the same straight line, 
FG equal to unity; then, bisecting FH at K, I describe the circle FIH about 
K as a center, and draw from G a perpendicular and extend it to I, and GI 
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is the required root. I do not speak here of cube root, or other roots, since 
I shall speak more conveniently of them later. 

Often it is not necessary thus to draw the lines on paper, but it is sufi&cient 
to designate each by a single letter. Thus, to add the lines BD and GH, I 
call one a and the other 6, and write a+h. Then a — b will indicate that h is 

subtracted from a; ab that a is multiplied by b; ^ that a is divided by 6; 

aa or that a is multiplied bj’’ itself ; that this result is multiplied by a, 
and so on, indefinitely. Again, if I wish to extract the square root of a^+b^, 
I write \/a^+b-; if I -wish to extract the cube root of a^ — ¥-i-ab^, I write 
■^a^~b^+ab\ and similarly for other roots. Here it must be observed that 
by or, b®, and similar expressions, I ordinarily mean only simple lines, which, 
however, I name squares, cubes, etc., so that I may make use of the terms 
employed in algebra. 

It should also be noted that all parts of a single line should always be ex- 
pressed by the same number of dimensions, provided unity is not deter- 
mined by the conditions of the problem. Thus, a® contains as many dimen- 
sions as ab~ or ¥, these being the component parts of the line which I have 

called — 6®-{-ai-. It is not, however, the same thing when unity is de- 

termined, because unity can always be understood, even where there are 
too many or too few dimensions: thus, if it be required to extract the cube 
root of a?br—h, we must consider the quantity divided once by unity, 
and the quantity 6 multiplied twice by unity. 

Finally, so that we may be sure to remember the names of these lines, a 
separate list should always be made as often as names are assigned or 
changed. For example, we may write, AB = 1, that is AB is equal to 1; 
GH = a, BD = b, and so on. 

If, then, we wish to solve any problem, we first suppose the solution al- 
ready effected, and give names to all the lines that seem needful for its 
construction, — to those that are unknown as well as to those that are 
knowm. Then, making no distinction between known and unknowm lines, 
we must unravel the difficulty in any way that shows most naturally 
the relations between these lines, imtil we find it possible to express a 
single quantity in two wnys. This will constitute an equation, since the 
terms of one of these two expressions are together equal to the terms of 
the other. 

We must find as many such equations as there are supposed to be un- 
known lines; but if, after considering everything involved, so many cannot 
be found, it is evident that the question is not entirely determined. In such 
a case we may choose arbitrarily lines of known length for each unknown 
line to which there corresponds no equation. 

If there are several equations, we must use each in order, either consider- 
ing it alone or comparing it with the others, so as to obtain a value for each 
of the unknown lines; and so we must combine them until there remains a 
single unknown line which is equal to some known line, or whose square, 
cube, fourth power, fifth power, sixth power, etc., is equal to the sum or dif- 
ference of two or more quantities, one of which is known, while the others 
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consist of mcSin proportionals between unity and tbis square, or cube, or 

fourth power, etc., multiplied by other known lines. I may express this as 

follows: , 

2 = 0 , 

or 2 ^= —32+62, 
or 2 ® = 02 ^+ 6 % — c^, 
or 2 ^=a 23 — c® 2 +d^ etc. 


That is, 2 , which I take for the unknown quantity, is equal to 6 ; or, the 
square of z is equal to the square of b diminished by a multiplied by s: or, 
the cube of z is equal to a multiplied by the square of z, plus the square of b 
multiplied by 2 , diminished by the cube of c; and similarly for the others. 

Thus, all the unknown quantities can be expressed in terms of a single 
quantity, whenever the problem can be constructed by means of circles and 
straight lines, or by conic sections, or even by some other curve of degree 
not greater than the third or fourth. 

But I shall not stop to explain this in more detail, because I should de- 
prive you of the pleasure of mastering it yourself, as well as of the advantage 

of training your mind by working over 

''X. it, which is in my opinion the principal 

benefit to be derived from this science. 
Because, I find nothing here so difficult 
that it cannot be worked out by any 
one at all familiar with ordinary geom- 
etry and with algebra, who will con- 
sider carefully all that is set forth in 
this treatise. 

I shall therefore content myself with 
the statement that if the student, in 
solving these equations, does not fail to make use of division wherever 
possible, he will surely reach the simplest terms to which the problem can 
be reduced. 

And if it can be solved by ordinary geometry, that is, by the use of 
straight lines and circles on a plane surface, when the last equation shall 
have been entirely solved there will remain at most only the square of an 
unknowm. quantity, equal to the product of its root by some knowm quan- 
tity, increased or diminished by some other quantity also known. Then this 
root or unknown line can easily be found. For example, if I have z- = az-i-b^, 
I construct a right triangle NLM with one side LM, equal to b, the square 
root of the known quantity b^, and the other side, LN, equal to that is, 
to half the other known quantity which was multiplied by z which I sup- 
posed to be the unknown line. Then prolonging MN, the hypotenuse of this 
triangle, to O, so that NO is equal to NL, the wffiole line OM is the required 
line 2 . This is expressed in the following way : 



But if I have y^= —ay+b^, where y is the quantity whose value is de- 
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sired, I construct the same right triangle NLM, and on the hypotenuse MN 
lay oft XP equal to XL, and the remainder PM is y, the desired root. Thus 
I have 

.V = - f a + 

In the same way, if I had 

PM would be x" and I should have 

x = %/ — 

and so for other cases. 

Finally, if I have z^ — az — b^, I make NL equal to |o and LM equal to b 
as before; then, instead of joining the points M and N, I draw MQR par- 
allel to LX, and with X” as a center describe a circle through L cutting 
MQR in the points Q and R ; then z, the line sought, is 
either MQ or MR, for in this case it can be expressed 
in tw’o vrays, namely: 

and 

And if the circle described about N and passing through 
L neither cuts nor touches the line MQR, the equation 
has no root, so that we may say that the construction 
of the problem is impossible. 

These same roots can be found by many other methods ; 

I have given these very simple ones to show that it is 
possible to construct all the problems of ordinary geom- 
etry by doing no more than the little covered in the four 
figures that I have explained. This is one thing which 
cient mathematicians did not observe, for otherwise they would not have 
put so much labor into writing so many books in which the very sequence 
of the propositions show's that they did not have a sure method of finHmg 
all, but rather gathered together those propositions on which they had hap- 
pened by accident. 

This is also evident from what Pappus has done in the beginning of hi a 
seventh book, Where, after devoting considerable space to an enumeration 
of the books on geometry written by his predecessors, he finally refers to a 
question which he says that neither Ei^clid nor Apollonius nor any one else 
had been able to solve completely; and these are his words: 

Qu&m autem dicit (A.'pollonius) in tertio libro locum ad tves, cfe quoLtuor lineohs 
cib Euclide perfectum non esse, neque ipse perficere poterat, neque aliquis alius; 
sed neque paululum quid addeve iis, quob Euclides scnpsitj per ea tantum cO"- 
nica, quce usque ad Euclidis tempora prcemonstrata sunt, &c.^ 

^Moreover, he (ApoUonius) says that the problem of the locus related to three or 
four fines was not entirely solved by Euclid, and that neither he himself, nor any one 
else has been able to solve it completely, nor were they able to add an^hi^ at 
all to those things which Euclid had wmtten, by means of the conic sections only 
which had been demonstrated before Euclid. 



I believe the an- 
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A little farther on, he states the question as follows : 

At locus ad ires, & quatuor lineas, in quo {Apollonius) magmfice sejactat, 
& ostentat, nulla hahiia gratia ei, qui prius scripserat, est hajiisnwdi. Si posi- 
Hone datis tribus reclts lineis ah uno & eodem puncto, ad ires lineas in, datis 
angulis rectce linece ducantur, & data sit proportio rectanguh conienti duabus 
ductis adquadratumreliquce: punctuin contingit posiiione datum solid}irn1ocuni, 
hoc cst unani ex iribus comets sectionibus. Ei si ad quafuor rectas lineas positione 
datas in datis angulis linece ducantur; & rectangidi duabus ductis conienti ad 
contentum duabus reliquis proportio data sit; similiter punctiim datum coni sec- 
iionem positione continget. Si quidem igitur ad duas tautum locus planus osten- 
sus est. Quod si ad plures quam quatuor, punctiim continget locos non adhuc 
cognitos, sed lineas tanium dictas; quales autem sint, vel quam habeant proprie- 
tatem, non constat: earum unam,nequeprima7n, & quee inanijestissimavidetuTj 
composuerunt osfendentes utilem esse. Propositiones autem tpsarum hce sunt. 

Si ab aliquo puncto ad positione datas rectas lineas quinqiie ducantur rectce 
lineae in datis angulis, <& data sit proportio solidi parallelepipedi rectanguU, 
quod tribus ductis lineis continetur ad solidmn parallele pi pedum rectangulum, 
quod continetur reliquis duabus, & data quapiam linea, punctum positione 
datam lineam continget. Si autem ad sex, & data sit proportio solidi tribus 
lineis contenii ad solidum, quod tribus reliquis continetur; rursus punctum 
continget positione datam lineam. Quod si ad plures quam sex, non adhuc ha- 
bent dicere, an data sit proportio cujuspiam contenti quatuor lineis ad id quod 
reliquis continetur, quoniam non est aliquid contentum pluribus quam tribus 
dimensionibus.^ 

Here I beg you to observe in passing that the considerations that forced 
ancient wuiters to use arithmetical terms in geometry, thus making it im- 
possible for them to proceed beyond a point where they could see clearly 

^The problem of the locus related to three or four lines, about which he (Apollon- 
ius) boasts so proudly, giving no credit to the writer who has preceded him, is of this 
nature: If three straight lines are given in position, and if straight lines be drawn 
from one and the same point, making given angles with the three given lines; and 
if there be given the ratio of the rectangle contained by two of the lines so drawn to 
the square of the other, the point lies on a solid locus given in position, namely, 
one of the three conic sections. 

Again, if lines be drawm making given angles with four straight lines given in 
position, and if the rectangle of two of the lines so drawn bears a given ratio to the 
rectangle of the other two; then, in like manner, the point lies on a conic section 
given in position. It has been shown that to only two lines there corresponds a 
plane locus. But if there be given more than four lines, the point generates loci not 
known up to the present time, but merely called 'lines.' It is not clear what they 
are, or what their properties. ()ne of them, not the first but the most manifest, has 
been examined, and this has proved to be helpful. These, however, are the proposi- 
tions concerning them. 

If from any point straight lines be drawn making given angles wdth five straight 
lines given in position, and if the solid rectangular parallelepiped contained by three 
of the lines so drawn beam a given ratio to the solid rectangular parallelepiped con- 
tained by the other two and any given line w^hatever, the point lies on a 'line' given 
in position. Again, if there be six lines, and if the solid contained by three of the 
liTtftj it bears a given ratio to the solid contained by the other three lines, the point 
also lies on a 'line' given in position. But if there be moi'e than six lines, we cannot 
say whether a ratio of something contained by four lines is given to that which ^ 
contained by the rest, since there is no figure of more than three dimensions. 
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the relation between the two subjects, caused much obscurity and embar- 
rassment, in their attempts at explanation. 

Pappus proceeds as follows: 

Acqidescunt autem his, qui paiilo ante talia interpretati sunt; neque uniim 
aliquo pacto comprehensihile significantes quod his continetur. Licebit autem 
per conjimctas proportiones hcec, & dicere & demonstrare universe in dictis 
preportionibus, atque Ms in hunc moduyn. Si ah aliquo puncto ad positione 
datas rectas lineas ducantur rectcB liyiece in datis angidis, & data sit proportio 
conjuncta ex ea, quam habet utia ductaruyn ad unayn, & altera ad alteram, & 
alia ad aham, & reliqua ad datani lineani, si smt septeyn; si vero octo, & reli- 
qim ad reliquam: punctum continget positione datas lineas. Et siyniliter quot- 
ciimque smt iinpares vel pares multitudine, cum hcec, ut dixi, loco ad quatuor 
lineas respondeani, nullum igitiir posuerunt ita ut linea nota sit, c&c.^ 

The question, then, the solution of w'hich was begun by Euclid and car- 
ried farther by Apollonius, but was completed by no one, is this: 

Having three, four or more lines given in position, it is first required to 
find a point from which as many other lines may be drawm, each making a 
given angle with one of the given lines, so that the rectangle of two of the 
lines so di’awn shall bear a given ratio to the square of the third (if there 
be only three); or to the rectangle of the other two (if there be four), or 
again, that the parallelepiped constructed upon three shall bear a given 
ratio to that upon the other two and any given line (if there be five), or to 
the parallelepiped upon the other three (if there be six) ; or (if there be 
seven) that the product obtained by multiplying four of them together 
shall bear a given ratio to the product of the other three, or (if there be 
eight) that the product of four of them shall bear a given ratio to the pro- 
duct of the other four. Thus the question admits of extension to any 
number of lines. 

Then, since there is always an infinite number of different points satisfy- 
ing these requirements, it is also required to discover and trace the curve 
containing all such points. Pappus says that when there are only three or 
four lines given, this line is one of the three conic sections, but he does not 
imdertake to determine, describe, or explain the nature of the line required 
when the question involves a greater number of lines. He only adds that the 
ancients recognized one of them w'hich they had shown to be useful, and 
which seemed the simplest, and yet was not the most important. This led 
me to tiy to find out whether, by my own method, I could go as far as they 
had gone. 

^For in this are agreed those w'ho formerly interpreted these things (that the di- 
mensions of a figure cannot exceed three) in that they maintain that a figure that 
is contained by these lines is not comprehensible in any way. This is permissible, 
however, both to say and to demonstrate generally by this kind of proportion, and 
in this manner; If from any point straight lines be drawn making given angles with 
straight fines given in position; and if there be given a ratio compounded of them, 
that is the ratio that one of the lines drawn has to one, the second has to a second, 
the third to a third, and so on to the given line if there be seven lines, or, if there be 
eight lines, of the last to a last, the point lies on the fines that are given in position. 
And similarly, whatever may be the odd or even number, since these, as I have said, 
correspond in position to the four lines ; therefore they have not set forth any method 
so that a line may be knovn. 
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First, I discovered that if the question be proposed for only three, four, or 
five lines, the required points can be found by elementary geometrv’’, that is, 
by the use of the ruler and compasses only, and the application of those prin- 
ciples that I have already explained, except in the case of five parallel lines. 
In this case, and in the cases where there are six, seven, eight, or nine given 
lines, the required points can always be found by means of the geometrj^' of 
solid loci, that is, by using some one of the three conic sections. Here, again, 
there is an exception in the case of nine parallel lines. For this and the cases 
of ten, eleven, twelve, or thirteen given lines, the required points may be found 
by means of a curve of degree next higher than that of the conic sections. 
Again, the case of thirteen parallel lines must be excluded, for which, as well 
as for the cases of fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, and seventeen lines, a curv^e of 
degree next higher than the preceding must be used ; and so on indefinitely. 

Next, I have found that when only three or four lines are given, the re- 
quired points lie not only all on one of the conic sections but sometimes on 
the circumference of a circle, or even on a straight line. 

When there are five, six, seven, or eight lines, the required points lie on a 
curve of degree next higher than the conic sections, and it is impossible to 
imagine such a euive that may not satisfy the conditions of the problem; 
but the required points may possibly lie on a conic section, a circle, or a 
straight line. If there are nine, ten, eleven, or twelve lines, the required 
curve is only one degree higher than the preceding, hut any such curve may 
meet the requirements, and so on to infinity. 

Finally, the first and simplest curve after the conic sections is the one 
generated by the intersection of a parabola with a straight line in a way to 
be described presently. 

I believe that I have in this way completely accomplished what Pappus 
tells us the ancients sought to do, and I will try to give the demonstration 
in a few words, for I am already wearied by so much writing. 

Let AB, AD, EF, GH, • • * be any number of straight lines given in posi- 
tion, and let it be required to fimd a point C, from which straight lines CB, 
CD, CF, CH, • ' • can be drawn, making given angles CBA, CDA, CFE, 
CHG, ■ • • respectively, with the given lines, and such that the product of 
certain of them is equal to the product of the rest, or at least such that these 
two products shall have a given ratio, for this condition does not make the 
problem any more difficult. 

First, I suppose the thing done, and since so many lines are confusing, I 
may simplify matters by considering one of the given lines and one of those 
to be drawn (as, for example, AB and BC) as the principal lines, to which 
I shall try to refer all the others. Call the segment of the line AB between 
A and B, x, and call BC, y. Produce all the other given lines to meet these 
two (also produced if necessary) provided none is parallel to either of the 
principal lines. Thus, in the figure, the given lines cut AB in the points A, 
E, G, and cut BC in the points R, S, T. 

Now, since all the angles of the triangle ARB are known, the ratio be- 
tween the sides AB and BR is known. If we let AB : BR = z:b, since AB = x, 

T 

we have RB = — — ; and since B lies between C and R, we have CR=2/d — . 

z * 
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tween B and R, CR is equal to —y-\ .) Again, the three angles of the 

triangle DRC are kno^^Ti, and therefore the ratio between the sides CR 

... . bx 

and CD is determined. Calling this ratio z:Cj since CR = 2 /H , we have 

CTJ bcx 

CD =-^ 4- Then, since the lines AB, AD, and EF are given in position, 

the distance from A to E is knoira. If we call this distance k, then EB=A:4-aj; 
although EB = /: — a; when B lies between E and A, and E = — A:+a; when E 
lies between A and B. Now the angles of the triangle ESB being given, the 

ratio of BE to BS is known. We may call this ratio s:d. Then = 

z 

and CS = When S lies between B and C we have CS= — ■ 

and when C lies between B and S we have CS= — The angles 
of the triangle FSC are known, and hence, also the ratio of CS to CF, 

or z:c. Therefore, CF= Likewise, AG or I is given, and 

BG=i— X. Also, in triangle BGT, the ratio of BG to BT, or z:f, is known. 

Therefore, BT = — and CT = In triangle TCH, the ratio of 

TC to CH, or z:gr, is known, whence = 
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And thus you see that, no matter how many lines are given in position, 
the length of any such line through C making given angles with these lines 
can always be expressed by three terms, one of which consists of the un- 
known quantity y multiplied or divided by .some known quantity: another 
consisting of the unknowm quantity x multiplied or di\’ided bv some other 
knowm quantity; and the third consisting of a known quantity. An excep- 
tion must be made in the case where the given lines are parallel either to 
AB (when the term containing x vanishes), or to CB (when the term con- 
taining y vanishes). This case is too simple to require further explanation. 
The signs of the terms may be either -j- or — in everj' conceivable com- 
bination. 

You also see that in the product of any number of these lines the degree 
of any term containing x or y wU not be greater than the number of lines 
(expressed by means of x and y) whose product is found. Thus, no term will 
be of degree higher than the second if two lines be multiplied together, nor 
of degree higher than the third, if there be three lines, and so on to infinity. 

Furthermore, to determine the point C, but one condition is needed, 
namely, that the product of a certain number of lines shall be equal to, or 
(what is quite as simple), shall bear a given ratio to the product of certain 
other lines. Since this condition can be expressed by a single equation in two 
unknown quantities, we may give any value vre please to either x ov y and 
find the value of the other from this equation. It is obvious that -when not 
more than five lines are given, the quantity x, which is not used to express 
the first of the lines, can never be of degree higher than the second. 

Assigning a value to y, we have x^ — ±ax± and therefore x can be 
found with ruler and compasses, by a method already explained. If then we 
should take successively an infinite number of different values for the line y, 
we should obtain an infinite number of values for the line x, and therefore 
an infinity of different points, such as C, by means of which the required 
curve could be drawm. 

This method can be used when the problem concerns six or more lines, 
if some of them are parallel to either AB or BC, in which case either x or y 
wUl be of only the second degree in the equation, so that the point C can be 
found with ruler and compasses. 

On the other hand, if the given lines are all parallel even though a ques- 
tion should be proposed involving only five lines, the point C cannot be 
found in this way. For, since the quantity x does not occur at all in the 
equation, it is no longer allowable to give a known value to y. It is then 
necessary to find the value of y. And since the term in y wnll now: be of the 
third degree, its value can be found only by finding the root of a cubic 
equation, which cannot in general be done without the use of one of the 
conic sections. 

And furthermore, if not more than nine lines are given, not all of them 
being parallel, the equation can always be so expressed as to be of degree 
not higher than the fourth. Such equations can always be solved by means 
of the conic sections in a way that I shall presently explain. 

Again, if there are not more than thirteen lines, an equation of degree 
not higr bffr t.hfl,n the sixth can be employed, which admits of solution by 
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means of a curve Just one degree higher than the conic sections by a method 
to be explained presently. 

This completes the first part of what I have to demonstrate here, but it 
is necessarJ^ before passing to the second part, to make some general state- 
ments concerning the nature of cuiwed lines. 

SECOND BOOK 

On the ]Sr.\TURE OF Curved Lines 

The ancients were familiar vnth the fact that the problems of geometry 
may be di\dded into three classes, namely, plane, solid, and linear problems. 
This is equivalent to sa^dng that some problems require only cii’cles and 
straight lines for their construction, while others require a conic section and 
still others require more complex curves. I am surprised, however, that they 
did not go further, and distinguish between different degrees of these more 
complex curves, nor do I see why they called the latter mechanical, rather 
then geometrical. 

If we say that they are called mechanical because some sort of instrument 
has to be used to describe them, then we must, to be consistent, reject circles 
and straight lines, since these cannot be described on paper without the use 
of compasses and a ruler, which may also be termed instniments. It is not 
because the other instruments, being more compHcated than the ruler and 
compasses, are therefore less accurate, for if this were so they would have 
to be excluded from mechanics, in wrhich accuracy of construction is even 
more important than in geometiy. In the latter, exactness of reasoning 
alone is sought, and this can surely be as thorough with reference to such 
lines as to simpler ones. I cannot believe, either, that it was because they 
did not wish to make more than two postulates, namely, (1) a straight line 
can be drawn between any two points, and (2) about a given center a circle 
can be described passing through a given point. In their treatment of the 
conic sections they did not hesitate to introduce the assumption that any 
given cone can be cut by a given plane. Now to treat all the curves which 
I mean to introduce here, only one additional assumption is necessary, 
namely, two or more lines can be moved, one upon the other, determining 
by their intersection other curves. This seems to me in no way more difficult. 

It is true that the conic sections were never freely received into ancient 
geometry, and I do not care to undertake to change names confirmed by 
usage; nevertheless, it seems very clear to me that if we make the usual 
assumption that geometry is precise and exact, while mechanics is not; and 
if w’’e think of geometry as the science which furnishes a general knowledge 
of the measurement of all bodies, then we have no more right to exclude the 
more complex curves than the simpler ones, provided they can be conceived 
of as described by a continuous motion or by several successive motions, 
each motion being completely determined by those which precede; for in 
this way an exact knowledge of the magnitude of each is always obtainable. 

Probably the real explanation of the refusal of ancient geometers to ac- 
cept curves more complex than the conic sections lies in the fact that the 
first curves to w'hich their attention was attracted happened to be the spiral, 
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the quadratrix, and similar curves, which really do belong only to mechanics, 
and are not among those curves that I think should be included here, since 
thej'’ must be conceived of as described by two separate movements who:>e! 
relation does not admit of exact determination. Yet they afterwards exam- 
ined the conchoid, the cissoid, and a few others which should be accepted ; 
but not knowing much about their properties thej' took no more account of 
these than of the others. Again, it may have been that, knowing as they did 
only a little about the conic sections, and being still ignorant of many of the 
possibilities of the ruler and compasses, they dared not yet attack a matter 
of still greater difficulty. I hope that hereafter those who are clever enough 
to make use of the geometric methods herein suggested will find no great 
difficulty in applying them to plane or solid problems. I therefore think it 
proper to suggest to such a more extended line of investigation which will 
furnish abundant opportunities for practice. 

Consider the lines AB, AD, AE, and so forth, wffiich w^e may suppose to 
be described by means of the instrument YZ. This instrument consists of 
several rulers hinged together in such a wmy that YZ being placed along the 
line AN the angle XYZ can be increased or decreased in size, and w-hen its 
sides are together the points B, C, D, E, F, G, H, all coincide with A: but 
as the size of the angle is increased, the ruler BC, fastened at right anglp 
to XY at the point B, pushes tow’ard Z the ruler CD w'hich slides along Z 
always at right angles. In like manner, CD pushes DE which slides along 
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YX always parallel to BC; DE pushes EE; EF pushes EG: FG pushes GH, 
and so on. Thus we may ima^e an infinity of rulers, each pu^ng another, 
half of them making equal angles with YX and the rest mth YK. 

Now as the angle XYZ is increased the point B describes the curie 
which is a circle; whUe the intersectioim of tte rther ^ 

points D, F, H describe other ounces, AD, AF , AH, of which the latter are 
more complex than the first, and this more complex than the circle. Never- 
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theless, I see no reason wh}' the description of the first cannot be conceived 
as clearly and distinct^’' as that of the circle, or at least as that of the conic 
sections: or why that of the second, third, or any other that can be thus 
described, cannot be as clearly conceived of as the first; and therefore I see 
no reason why they should not be used in the same way in the solution of 
geometric problems. 

I could give here several other ways of tracing and conceiving a series of 
curved lines, each curve more complex than any preceding one, but I think 
the best way to group together all such ounces and then classify, them in 
order, is by recognizing the fact that all points of those curves which we 
maj'" call ‘‘geometric,” that is, those which admit of precise and exact meas- 
urement, must bear a definite relation to all points of a straight line, and 
that this relation must be expressed by means of a single equation. If this 
equation contains no term of higher degree than the rectangle of two un- 
known quantities, or the square of one, the curve belongs to the first and 
simplest class, which contains only the circle, the parabola, the hyperbola, 
and the ellipse; but when the equation contains one or more terms of the 
third or fourth degree in one or both of the two unknown quantities (for it 
requires two unknown quantities to express the relation between two points) 
the curve belongs to the second class; and if the equation contains a term 
of the fifth or sixth degree in either or both of the unknown quantities the 
curve belongs to the third class, and so on indefinitely. 

Suppose the curve EC to 
be described by the intersec- 
tion of the ruler GL and the 
rectilinear plane figure 
CNKL, whose side KN is 
produced indefinitely in the 
direction of C, and which, 
being moved in the same 
plane in such a way that its 
side KL always coincides 
with some part of the line 
BA (produced in both direc- 
tions), imparts to the ruler 
GLa rotary motion about G 
(the ruler being hinged to 
the figure CNKL at L). If I 
wish to find out to what 
class this curve belongs, I 
choose a straight line, as AB, to which to refer all its points, and in AB I 
choose a point A at which to begin the investigation. I say “choose this 
and that,” because we are free to choose what we will, for, while it is neces- 
sarj" to use care in the choice in order to make the equation as short and 
simple as possible, yet no matter what line I should take instead of AB 
the curve would always prove to be of the same class, a fact easily dem- 
onstrated. 

Then I take on the curve an arbitrary point, as C, at which we will sup- 
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pose the instrument applied to describe the curve. Then I draw through C 
the line CB parallel to GA. Since CB and BA are unknown and indetermi- 
nate quantities, I shall call one of them y and the other x. To the relation 
between these quantities I must consider also the knoum quantities which 
determine the description of the curve, as GA, which I shall call a; KL, 
which I shall call h ; and NL parallel to GA, which I shall call c. Then I say 
that as NL is to LK, or as c is to &, so CB, or y, is to BK, which is therefore 

equal to - y. Then BL is equal to - y—b, and AL is equal to x-^-y—b. 
c c ^ c 

Moreover, as CB is to LB, that is, as y is to -?/— 6, so AG or a is to LA or 

b ^ Q,b 

x-\ — y — h. Multiplying the second by the third, we get —y—ab equal to 

c Z) ^ 

xy-\--y^-by, 

C 

which is obtained by multiplying the first by the last. Therefore, the re- 
quired equation is 

y^ = cy--^y-t-ay—ac. 

From this equation we see that the curve EC belongs to the first class, it 
being, in fact, a hyperbola. 

If in the instrument used to describe the curve we substitute for the recti- 
linear figure CNK this hyperbola or some other curve of the first class lying 
in the plane CNKL, the intersection of this curve with the ruler GL will 
describe, instead of the hyperbola EC, another curve, which will be of the 
second class. 

Thus, if CNK be a circle having its center at L, we shall describe the first 
conchoid of the ancients, while if we use a parabola having KB as axis w^e 
shall describe the curve which, as I have already said, is the first and sim- 
plest of the curves required in the problem of Pappus, that is, the one which 
furnishes the solution when five lines are given in position. 

If, instead of one of these curves of the first class, there be used a curve 
of the second class lying in the plane CNKL, a curve of the third class will 
be described; while if one of the third class be used, one of the fourth class 
win be obtained, and so on to infinity. These statements are easily proved 
by actual calculation. 

Thus, no matter how we conceive a curve to be described, provided it be 
one of those which I have called geometric, it is always possible to find in 
this manner an equation determining all its points. Now I shall place curves 
whose equations are of the fourth degree in the same class with those whose 
equations are of the third degree; and those whose equations are of the sixth 
degree in the same class with those whose equations are of the fifth degree, 
and similarly for the rest. This classification is based upon the fact that 
there is a general rule for reducing to a cubic any equation of the fourth de- 
gree, and to an equation of the fifth degree any equation of the sixth degree, 
so that the latter in each case need not be considered any more complex 
than the former. 

It should be observed, however, with regard to the cxirves of any one 
class, that while many of them are equally complex so that they may be 
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employed to determine the same points and construct the same problems, 
yet there are certain simpler ones whose usefulness is more limited. Thus, 
among the curves of the first class, besides the ellipse, the hyperbola, and 
the parabola, which are equally complex, there is also found the circle, 
which is evidently a simpler curve; "while among those of the second class 
we find the common conchoid, which is described by means of the circle, 
and some others which, though less complicated than many curves of the 
same class, cannot be placed in the first class. 

Ha\Tng now made a general classification of curves, it is easy for me to 
demonstrate the solution which I have already given of the problem of 
Pappus. For, first, I have shown that when there are only three or four lines 
the equation which serves to determine the required points is of the second 
degree. It follows that the curve containing these points must belong to the 
first class, since such an equation expresses the relation between aU points 
of curves of Class I and all points of a fixed straight line. When there are not 
more than eight given lines the equation is at most a biquadratic, and there- 
fore the resulting curve belongs to Class II or Class I. When there are not 
more than twelve given lines, the equation is of the sixth degree or lower, 
and therefore the required curve belongs to Class III or a lower class, and 
so on for other cases. 

Now, since each of the given lines may have any conceivable position, 
and since any change in the position of a line produces a corresponding 
change in the values of the known quantities as well as in the signs -|- and — 
of the equation, it is clear that there is no curve of Class I that may not 
furnish a solution of this problem when it relates to four lines, and that 
there is no curve of Class II that may not furnish a solution when the prob- 
lem relates to eight lines, none of Class III when it relates to twelve lines, 
etc. It follows that there is no geometric curve whose equation can be ob- 
tained that may not be used for some number of lines. 

It is now necessary to determine more particularly and to give the method 
of finding the curve required in each case, for only three or four given lines. 
This investigation will show that Class I contains only the circle and the 
three conic sections. 

Consider again the four lines AB, AD, EF, and GH, given before, and let 
it be required to find the locus generated by a point C, such that, if four 
lines CB, CD, CF, and CH be drawn through it making given angles with 
the given lines, the product of CB and CF is equal to the product of CD 
and CH. This is equivalent to saying that if 
CB = y, 

^ czy-rbcx 

ezy-\-dek-\-dex 

I ' 

then the equation is 

^2- (.cfgl^—dekz^)y—(dez^-\-cfgz—bcgz)xy+bcfglx—bcfgx^ 

ez^—cgz^ 
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It is here assumed that ez is greater than eg] otherwise the signs and — 
must all be changed. If 2 / is zero or less than nothing in this equation, the 
point C being supposed to lie within the angle DAG, then C must be sup- 
posed to lie within one of the angles DAE, EAR, or RAG, and the signs 
must be changed to produce this result. If for each of these four positions y is 
equal to zero, then the problem admits of no solution in the case proposed. 
Let us suppose the solution possible, and to shorten the work let us write 

2m instead of and — instead of — Then 

ez^—egz^ z ez" 

have 

hcjglx — hcfgx^ 


ez^-egz- 


we 


y^~2my——xy 

z 


ez 


#!3_ 


of which the root is 

1 n 

2/ = m— — -h 


egz- 


2mnx . n^x- bcfglx-hcfgx- 


4- 


+ 


s_ 


2tnn 


Again, for the sake of brevity, put — {- 


ez 

bcfgl 


ez^—cy- 


cgz- 

7 i equal to 0 , and 


z^ 


Mq 


e^—egz^ 


V 

equal to — ; for these quantities being given, we can repre- 


m 


sent them in any way we please. Then we have 

, — -x -h — —x^. 

z \ m 


y = m- 


This must give the length of the line BC, leaving AB or x undetermined. 
Since the problem relates to only three or four Imes, it is obvious that we 
shflll always have such terms, although some of them maj’’ vanish and the 
signs may aU vary. 

After this, I make KI equal and parallel to BA, and cutting off on BC a 


\t 



Fig. 8 
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segment BK equal to m (since the expression for BC contains -f 7?2; if this 
were — wi, I should have drawn IK on the other side of AB, while if m were 
zero, I would not have drawn IK at all). Then I draw IL so that IK:KL 

Th 

— z:n; that is, so that if IK is equal to x, KL is equal to — x. In the same 
way I know the ratio of KL to IL, which I may call n : a, so that if KL is 
equal to — x, IL is equal to - a-. I take the point K between L and C, since 

the equation contains a:; if this were H — a;, I should take L between 

z z 

11 

K and C; while if — a: were equal to zero, I should not draw IL. 
z 

This being done, there remains the expression 

LC= \ ox +—x^, 

\ m 

from which to construct LC. It is clear that if this were zero the point C 
would lie on the straight line IL; that if it were a perfect square, that is if 

and — were both + and was equal to or if and ox, or ox 
V 

and — x^, were zero, then the point C would lie on another straight line, 

whose position could be determined as easily as that of IL. 

If none of these exceptional cases occur, the point C always lies on one of 
the three conic sections, or on a circle having its diameter in the line IL 
and having LC a line applied in order to this diameter, or, on the other hand, 
having LC parallel to a diameter and IL applied in order. 

In particular, if the term — x^ is zero, the conic section is a parabola; if 

it is preceded by a plus sign, it is a hyperbola; and, finally, if it is preceded 
by a minus sign, it is an ellipse. An exception occurs when a^m is equal to 
and the angle ILC is a right angle, in which case we get a circle instead 
of an ellipse. 

oz 

If the conic section is a parabola, its latus rectum is equal to — and its 

axis always lies along the line IL. To find its vertex, N, make IN equal to 
amr 

— — , so that the point I lies between L and N if is positive and ox is 

positive; and L lies between I and N if 7n^ is positive and ox negative ; and N 
lies between I and L if is negative and oz positive. It is impossible that 
should be negative when the terms are arranged as above. Finally, if w- is 
equal to zero, the points N and I must coincide. It is thus easy to determine 
this parabola, according to the first problem of the first book of Apollonius. 
If, however, the required locus is a circle, an ellipse, or a hyperbola, the 

point M, the center of the figure, must first be found. This will always lie 

Cloth 

on the line IL and may be found by taking IM equal to . If o is equal 

to zero, M coincides with I. If the required locus is a circle or an ellipse, 
IVI and L must lie on the same side of I when the term ox is positive and on 
opposite sides when ox is negative. On the other hand, in the case of the 
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h3T;}erbolaj M and L lie on the same side of I when ux is negative and on 
opposite sides when ox is positive. 

The latus rectum of the figure must be 

jo^z^ j 4mpz^ 

if is positive and the locus is a circle or an ellipse, or if m- is negative 
and the locus is a hyperbola. It must be 

jo^z^ Am'pz^ 

if the required locus is a circle or an ellipse and is negative, or if it is an 

hyperbola and o- is greater than m- being positive. 

oz 

But if ?n- is equal to zero, the latus rectum is — ; and if oi is equal to 

Cl 

zero, it is 

l4mpz^ 

For the corresponding diameter a line must be found which bears the 

ratio — o to the latus rectum: that is, if the latus rectum is 
pz- ’ 


the diameter is 


— 4 - 
I flS ^ 


. 4:ahn^ 
pzj 

In every case, the diameter of the section lies along IlM, and LC is one of 
its lines applied in order. It is thus evident that, by making MN equal to 
half the diameter and taking N and L on the same side of M, the point N will 
be the vertex of this diameter. It is then asimple matter to determine the curve, 
according to the second and third problems of the first book of Apollonius. 
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When the locus is a hyperbola and m'^ is positive, if is equal to zero or 
less than 4pm we must draw the line MOP from the center M parallel to 
LC. and draw CP parallel to LM, and take MO equal to 



while if ox is equal to zero, MO must be taken equal to m. Then considering 



Fig. 10 


O as the vertex of this hjqjerbola, the diameter being OP and the line ap- 
plied in order being CP, its latus rectum is 


and its diameter is 




^ 2^4 ^ 3^4 


•^4m^ _ 


An exception must be made when ox is equal to zero, in which case the latus 
2ahn^ 

rectum is - t diameter is 2m. From these data the curve can be 

pz 

determined in accordance with the third problem of the first book of Apol- 
lonius. 


The demonstrations of the above statements are all very simple, for, 
forming the product of the quantities given above as latus rectum, diameter, 
and segment of the diameter ISTL or OP, by the methods of Theorems 11, 
12, and 13 of the first book of Apollonius, the result will contain exactly 
the terms which express the square of the line CP or CL, which is an ordi- 
nate of this diameter. 

In this case take IM or from NM or from its equal 





square of NL as the latus rectum is to the diameter. The square of NL Is 

a~ „ d^om , d?m ,-T-r—A ■ , o?m^ a-omr j i , . 

+ ^ *Vo»+4mp + ^ ^ ^ Vo-+4mp. 

Divide this by a^m and multiply the quotient by since these terms ex- 
press the ratio between the diameter and the latus rectum. The result is 


—x^— ox + xy/ -f- -s — \/ o®+4?«p mr. 

m ^sp 

This quantity being subtracted from the rectangle previously obtained, we 

get 

(JU=m'^-\-ox-^x\ 

m 


It follows that CL is an ordinate of an ellipse or circle applied to NL, the 
segment of the axis. 

Suppose all the given quantities expressed numericallj'’, as EA~3, AG = 5, 
AB=BE,, BS = JBE, GB=BT, CD=fCE, CF=2CS, CH = fCT, the angle 
ABR=60°; and let CB •CF=CD -CH. All these quantities must be known 
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if the problem is to be entirely determined. Now let AB = a;, and CB = y, 
By the method given above w'e shall obtain 

y- = 2y— xy-^5 x—x^; 
y = l — ^x-{- ■\/l+4x— 

whence BK must be equal to 1, and KL must be equal to one-half KI; and 
since the angle IKL = angle ABR=60® and angle KIL (which is one-half 
angle KIB, or one-half angle IKL) is 30“, the angle ILK is a right angle. 
Since IK = AB = x, KL = ^x, IL = ar-v/l* and the quantity represented by z 
above is 1 , we have a = Vf , ?« = 1 , o = 4, p = f , whence IM = V 3 , NM = v/^; 
and since a%i (which is |) is equal to pz^, and the angle ILC is a right angle, 
it follows that the cuiwe NC is a circle. A similar treatment of any of the 
other cases offers no difficulty. 

Since all equations of degree not higher than the second are included in 
the discussion just given, not only is the problem of the ancients relating 
to three or four lines completely solved, but also the whole problem of what 
they called the composition of solid loci, and consequently that of plane 
loci, since they are included under solid loci. For the solution of any one of 
these problems of loci is nothing more than the finding of a point for whose 
complete determination one condition is wanting, the other conditions being 
such that (as in this example) all the points of a single line \rill satisfy them. 
If the line is straight or circular, it is said to be a plane locus; but if it is a 
parabola, a hyperbola, or an ellipse, it is called a solid locus. In every such 
case an equation can be obtained containing two unknown quantities and 
entirel 3 ’ analogous to those found above. If the curve upon which the re- 
quired point lies is of higher degree than the conic sections, it may be called 
in the same way a supersolid locus, and so on for other cases. If two condi- 
tions for the determination of the point are lacking, the locus of the point is 
a surface, which maj' be plane, spherical, or more complex. The ancients 
attempted nothing beyond the composition of solid loci, and it would ap- 
pear that the sole aim of Apollonius in his treatise on the conic sections was 
the solution of problems of solid loci. 

I have shovm, further, that what I have termed the first class of curves 
contains no others besides the circle, the parabola, the hyperbola, and the 
ellipse. This is what I undertook to prove. 

If the problem of the ancients be proposed concerning five lines, all par- 
allel, the required point will evident^ al'waj^s lie on a straight line. Suppose 
it be proposed concerning five lines with the following conditions: 

(1) Four of these lines parallel and the fifth perpendicular to each of the 
othem; 

( 2 ) The lines drawn from the required point to meet the given lines at 
right angles; 

(3) The parallelepiped composed of the three lines drawn to meet three 
of the parallel lines must be equal to that composed of three lines, namely, 
the one drawn to meet the fourth parallel, the one drawn to meet the per- 
pendicular, and a certain given line. 

This is, with the exception of the preceding one, the simplest possible 
case. 1 he^ point required will lie on a curve generated by the motion of a 
parabola in the following way: 
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Let the required lines be AB, IH, ED, GF, and GA, and let it be required 
to find the point C, such that if CB, CF. CD, CH. and CM be dra\ra per- 
pendicular respectively to the given lines, the parallelepiped of the three 
lines CF, CD, and CH shall be equal to that of the other two, CB and CM, 
and a third line AI, Let CB=?/, CM=a:, AI or AE or GE = a: whence if C 
lies between AB and DE, we have CF=2a—y, CD—a — y, and CH = y-}-<7. 
Multiplying these three together we get — 2ay- — a-y-i-2a^ equal to the 
product of the other three, namely to axy. 

I shall consider next the curve CEG, which I imagine to be described by 
the intersection of the parabola CKN (which is made to move so that its 
axis KL always lies along the straight line AB) with the ruler GL (which 
rotates about the point G in such a way that it constantly lies in the plane 
of the parabola and passes through the point L t . I take KL equal to a and 
let the principal parameter, that is, the parameter corresponding to the 
axis of the given parabola, be also equal to a, and let GA=2a, CB or MA=y. 
CM or AB = X. Since the triangles GMC and CBLare similar, GM (or 2a— y) 

is to MC (or x) as CB (or y) is to BL, which is therefore equal to 2a— v 

Since KL is a, BK is ^~ 2a—y ' 2a ~ y ‘ Finally, since this same 

BK is a segment of the axis of the parabola, BK is to BC (its ordinate) as 
BC is to a (the latus rectum), whence we get y^—2ay'^—a-y-\-2a^ — axy, and 
therefore C is the required 
point. 

The point C can be taken on 
any part of the curve CEG or 
of its adjunct cEGc, which is 
described in the same way as 
the former, except that the 
vertex of the parabola is 
turned in the opposite direc- 
tion; or it may lie on their 
counterparts NIo and nlO, 
which are generated by the 
intersection of the line GL 
with the other branch of the 
parabola KN. 

Again, suppose that the 
given parallel lines AB, IH, 

ED, and GF are not equalh’’ 
distant from one another and 
are not perpendicular to GA, 
and that the lines through C 
are oblique to the given lines. 

In this case the point C will 
not always lie on a curve of 
just the same nature. This maj’’ 
even occur when no two of the 
given lines are parallel. 
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Next, suppose that we have four parallel lines, and a fifth line cutting 
them, such that the parallelepiped of three lines drawn through the point C 
(one to the cutting line and two to two of the parallel lines) is equal to the 
parallelepiped of two lines drawn through C to meet the other tAvo parallels 
respectively and another given line. In this case the required point lies on a 
curve of different nature, namely, a curve such that, all the ordinates to its 
axis being equal to the ordinates of a conic section, the segments of the axis 
between the vertex and the ordinates bear the same ratio to a certain given 
line that this line bears to the segments of the axis of the conic section 
having equal ordinates. 

I cannot say that this curve is less simple than the preceding; indeed, I 
haA^'e alAA'ays thought the former should be considered first, since its descrip- 
tion and the determination of its equation are someAA^hat easier. 

I shall not stop to consider in detail the curves corresponding to the other 
cases, for I haA’'e not imdertaken to give a complete discussion of the subject; 
and haA'-ing explained the method of determining an infinite number of points 
lying on any curve, I think I haA^e furnished a AA^ay to describe them. 

It is worthj' of note that there is a great difference between this method 
in Avhich the curA^e is traced by finding several points upon it, and that used 
for the spiral and similar curves. In the latter not any point of the required 
curA'e may be found at pleasure, but only such points as can be determined 
by a process simpler than that required for the composition of the cur\^e. 
Therefore, strictly speaking, w'e do not find any one of its points, that is, 
not any one of those AA'hich are so peculiarly points of this curve that they 
cannot be found except bj' means of it. On the other hand, there is no point 
on these cun'es AAiiich supplies a solution for the proposed problem that 
cannot be determined bj'' the method I have given. 

But the fact that this method of tracing a curA’^e by determining a number 
of its points taken at random applies only to curves that can be generated 
by a regular and continuous motion does not justify its exclusion from 
geometry. Nor should AA^e reject the method in AA'hich a string or loop of 
thread is used to determine the equality or difference of two or more straight 
lines draAATi from each point of the required curve to certain other points, 
or making fixed angles AAdth certain other lines. We have used this method 
in La Diopirique in the discussion of the ellipse and the hyperbola. 

On the other hand, geometry should not include lines that are like strings, 
in that they are sometimes straight and sometimes curved, since the ratios 
betAveen straight and cuiwed lines are not knoAAm, and I believe cannot be 
discovered by human minds, and therefore no conclusion based upon such 
ratios can be accepted as rigorous and exact. Nevertheless, since strings can 
be used in these constructions only to determine lines whose lengths are 
knoAATi, they need not be wholly excluded. 

When the relation between all points of a curve and all points of a straight 
line is knoAAm, in the Avay I have already explained, it is easy to find the 
relation between the points of the curve and all other given points and lines; 
and from these relations to find its diameters, axes, center and other 
lines or points Avhich have especial significance for thi.s curve, and thence to 
conceive A^arious aa^ej’-s of describing the curve, and to choose the easiest. 
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By this method alone it is then possible to find out all that can be deter- 
mined about the magnitude of their areas, and there is no need for further 
explanation from me. 

Finally, all other properties of cur\’’es depend only on the angles which 
these curves make with other lines. But the angle formed by two intersect- 
ing curves can be as easily measured as the angle between two straight lines, 
provided that a straight hne can be drawn making right angles with one of 
these curves at its point of intersection with the other. This is my reason for 
believing that I shall have given here a sufficient introduction to the study 
of curves when I have given a general method of drawdng a straight line 
making right angles with a curve at an arbitrarily chosen point upon it. 
And I dare say that this is not only the most useful and most general prob- 
lem in geometry that I know, but even that I have ever desired to know. 

Let CE be the given curve, and let it be required to draw through C a 
straight hne making right angles with CE. Suppose the problem solved, and 
let the required line be CP. Produce CP to meet the straight line GA, to 
whose points the points of CE are to be related. Then, let AIA or CB = y ; and 
CM or BA=a:. An equation must be found expressing the relation betw'een 
a; and y. I let PC=s, VA=v, wffience PM = v-i/. Since PMC is a right triangle, 
we see that s-, the square of the hypotenuse, is equal'to x^-{- V‘-2nj+y-,t]ie 
sum of the squares of the two sides. That is to say, x= \/&^~V'+2vy—-if 
qj: y-v+ By means of these last two equations, I can eliminate 

one of the two quantities x and y from the equation expressing the relation 
between the points of the curve CE and those of the straight line GA. If x 
is to be eliminated, this may easily be done by replacing x wherever it occurs 
by t)y the square of this expression, rr® b y its c ube, 

etc., while if y is to be eliminated, y must be replaced by v+ \/ s~-x-, and 
• by the square of this expression, its cube, and so on. The result 
will be an equation in only one unknown quantity, x or y. 




For example, if CE is an eUipse, MA the segment of its ass of CM 
is an ordinate, r its latus rectum, and q its traverse axis, then by Theore . 
13, Book I, of Apollonius, we have -y-. Eliminating the result- 
ing equation is ^ ..qTy-2qvy+qo"-i^‘-^r, 

s’‘-v^+2vy-y^-=ry---y-, or pH 

In this ease it is better to consider the whole as constitutmg a single expres- 
sion than as consisting of two equal parts. 
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If CE be the curv'e generated by the motion, of a parabola (see pages 306, 
307J already discussed, and if we represent GA by 6, KL bj’^ c, and the param- 
eter of the axis KLof the parabola b 5 ’'d, the equation expressing the relation 
between x and y is y^—hy^~cdy-)rhcd-\-dxy = 0. Eliminating x, we have 

y^—hy^~-cdy-{-'bcd-\-dy ^s^ — v^-\-2vy—y^ = Q. 

Arranging the terms according to the powers of y by squaring, this becomes 
y^ — 26i/® + (&■ — 2cd-\-d-)y‘^-\- {-ihcd — 2d-v)y^ 

+ (c-d- — d V + d®y^ ’—2h-cd)y~— 2hc^d-y~\-h -c~d^ — 0, 
and so for the other cases. If the points of the curve are not related to those 
of a straight line in the waj'' explained, but are related in some other way, 
such an equation can alwa 3 ’’S be found. 

Let CE be a curve which is so related to the points F, G, and A, that a 
straight line dimm from any point on it, as C, to F exceeds the line FA by 
a quantity which bears a given ratio to the excess of GA over the line drawn 
from the point C to G. Let GA = b, AF = c, and taking an arbitrary point C 
on the curve let the quantity by which CF exceeds FA be to the quantity 



by which GA exceeds GC as d is to e. Then if we let z represent the undeter- 
mined quantity, FC = c+5: and GC=b— ^ 2 . Let MA= 2 /, GM = b— y, and 
FM==c-|-^. Since CMG is a right triangle, taking the square of GM from 
the square of GC we have left the square of CM, or -^2+2by — y‘^. 

Again, taking the square of FM from the square of FC we have the square 
of CM expressed in another way, namety: z--\-2cz~-2cy-~y^. These twm ex- 
pressions being equal they wdll yield the value of y or MA, which is 

dH--]r2cdH — e^z--\-2hdez 
2bd24-2cd2 
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Substituting this value for y in the expression for the square of CiM, we have 

hdH^-{-ceh'^~\.2hcd'^z-2hcdez „ 

. bd^-hcd-^ 

If now we suppose the line PC to meet the curve at right angles at C, and 
let PC = s and PA = y as before, PM is equal to v — y; and since PC^I is a 
right triangle, we have s^-v^-\-2vy-y- for the square of CM. Substituting 
for y its value, and equating the values of the square of CM, we have 
^ 2 _l_ — 2bcdez — 2cdhz — 2hd€vz — bd‘^s-+ hd-v‘^- cd-s--^-cd~v- 

. TT 7^ bd^+ce^i-eh-dh^ 

for the required equation. 

Such an equation having been found it is to be used, not to determine x, 
■y, or z, which are known, since the point C is given, but to find r or s, which 
determine the required point P. With this in \’iew, observ'e that if the point 
P fulfills the required conditions, the circle about P as center and passing 
through the point C will touch but not cut the curve CE : but if this point 
P be ever so little nearer to, or farther from, A than it should be. this circle 
must cut the curve not only at C but also in another point. N ow if this circle 
cuts CE, the equation involving x and y as unknown quantities (supposing 
PA and PC known) must have two unequal roots. Suppose, for example 
that the circle cuts the curve in the points C and E. Draw EQ parallel to 
CM. Then x and y may be used to represent EQ and QA respectively in just 
the same way as they were used to represent CM and MA; since PE is equal 
to PC (being radii of the same circle), if we seek EQ and QA (supposing 
PE and PA given) we shall get the same equation that we should obtain by 
seeking CM and MA (supposing PC and PA given). It follows that the 
value of X, or y, or any other such quantity, will be two-fold in this equation, 
that is, the equation will have two tmequal roots. If the value of x be re- 
quired, one of these roots will be CM and the other EQ ; tvhile if y be re- 
quired, one root will be MA and the 
other QA. It is true that if E is not 
on the same side of the curve as C, 
only one of these will be a true root, 
the other being drawn in the oppo- 
site direction, or less than nothing. 

The nearer together the points C and 
E are taken, however, the less differ- 
ence there is between the roots ; and 
when thepoints coincide, the roots are 
exactly equal, that is to say, the circle 
through C will touch the cur\’'e CE Fig. 17 

at the point C without cutting it. 

Furthermore, it is to be observed that when an equation has two equal 
roots, its left-hand member must be similar in form to the expression ob- 
tained by multiplying by itself the difference betw’een the unknown quan- 
tity and a known quantity equal to it; and then, if the resulting expression 
is not of as high a degree as the original equation, multiplying it by another 
expression which w ill make it of the same degree. This last step makes the 
two expressions correspond term by term. 
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For example, I say that the first equation found in the present discussion, 
namely 

, qry~2qvy-\-qv^--qs^ 

— , 

must be of the same form as the expression obtained by making e = y and 
multiplying y—e by itself, that is, as We may then compare the 

two expressions teim by term, thus: Since the first term, y^, is the same in 

qry — 2qvy 

each, the second term, — — , of the first is equal to —2ey, the second 

^ T 

term of the second; whence, solving for Vy or PA, we have v = e e+|r; 

y. 2 

or, since we have assumed e equal to y, v=y—-y-\-p\ In the same way, 

we can find s from the third term, 
„ qv^—qs^ . 

® ^ ^ completely 

determines P, which is all that is re- 
quired, it is not necessaiy to go further. 

In the same way, the second equa- 
tion found above, namely, 

j/®— 25y®-{- (b^—2cd+d-)y*+ (46cd — 2d-v)ij^ 

+ {c^-d^-2b‘^cd+d^v^-(m^-)y^-2bcW2j-\-bW, 

must have the same form as the expression obtained by multiplying 
y--2ey-\-e- by y*+fy^+g^y^-\-h^y-^k^, 

that is, as 

y^-{-(f—2e)y^-\-ig^—2ef+e^)y^+{k^—2eg--\-e^f)y^ 

-]-ik*—2eh^+e‘g^)y'-\-{eW—2ek^)y-{-e-k\ 



From these two equations, six others may be obtained, which serve to de- 
termine the six quantities/, g, h, fc, v, and s. It is easily seen that to whatever 
class the given curve may belong, this method will always furnish just as 
many equations as we necessarily have unknown quantities. In order to 
solve these equations, and ultimately to find v, which is the only value really 
wanted (the others being used only as means of finding v), we first deter- 
mine /, the first unknoAvn in the above expression, from the second term. 
Thus, f=2e — 2b. Then in the last terms w^e can find k, the last unknown in 

the same expression, from which « — — ^ — - From the third term we get 
the second quantity 

g^=Se^-4:be-2cd+b^--\-dK 


From the next to the last term we get h, the next to the last quantity, which 
is 

, , 2¥cH^ 2bcH^ 


In the same way we should proceed in this order, imtil the last quantity is 
found. 
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Then from the corresponding term (here the fourth) we may find tf, and 



y = 


2e^ 


Sbe^ , b^e 2ce , , 2hc , be- b-c- 


or putting y for its equal e, we get 
2if _ dby^ b“y _ 
d2 


v = 


^ + !/ + ^ + 


yi 


yS J 


for the length of AP. 

Again, the third equation, namely, 

, 2bcdh—2bcdez-'2cdhz—2hdevz—bdh“+bdh^-—cd-s^-\-cdh'‘ 
^ ' bd^+ce^-\'eh'~d^v 


is of the same form as z^—2fz+p where/ = 2 , so that —2/ or —22 must be 
equal to 

2bcd'^ — 2bcde — 2cd^r — 2bdev 
bd^-\-ce“-{-e“V—d-v ’ 

whence 

_ hcd^—bcde-{-bd-z-\-ce^z 
cd^-\-bde~eh+d^z 



Therefore, if we take AP equal to the above value of r, all the terms of which 
are known, and join the point P thus determined to C, this line will cut the 
curve CE at right angles, which was required. I see no reason whj’’ this solu- 
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tion should not apply to every curve to which the methods of geometry are 
applicable. 

It fhould be observed regarding the expression taken arbitrarily to raise 
the original product to the required degree, as we just now took 

that the signs + and — may be chosen at udll, without producing different 
values of v or AP. This is easily found to be the case, but if I should stop to 
demonstrate every theorem I use, it would require a much larger volume 
than I wish to write. I desire rather to tell you in passing that this method, 
of which you have here an example, of supposing two equations to be of the 
same form in order to compare them term by term and so to obtain several 
equations from one, ivill apply to an infinity of other problems and is not 
the least important feature of my general method. 

I shall not give the constructions for the required tangents and normals 
in connection with the method just explained, since it is always easy to find 
them, although it often requires some ingenuity to get short and simple 
methods of construction. 

Given, for example, CD, the first conchoid of the ancients. Let A be its 

segments of all straight lines, as CE 
and DB, converging toward A and 
included between the cuiwe CD and 
the straight line BH, are equal. Let 
it be required to find a line CG 
normal to the curve at the point C. 
In tr^'-ing to find the point on BH 
through which CG must pass (ac- 
cording to the method just ex- 
plained), we would involve ourselves 
in a calculation as long as, or longer 
than any of those just given, and yet 
the resulting construction would be 
very simple. For we need only take 
CF on CA equal to CH, the perpen- 
dicular to BH; then through F di’aw 
FG parallel to BA and equal to EA, thus determining the point G, through 
which the required line CG must pass. 

To show that a consideration of these curves is not without its use, and 
that they have diverse properties of no less importance than those of the 
conic sections, I shall add a discussion of certain ovals vrhich you will find 
very useful in the theory of catoptrics and dioptrics. They may be described 
in the following way : 

Drawing the two straight lines FA and AR intersecting at A under any 
angle, I choose arbitrarily a point F on one of them (more or less distant 
from A according as the oval is to be large or small). With F as center I 
describe a circle cutting FA at a point a little beyond A, as at the point 5. 
I then draw the straight line 56 cutting AR at 6, so that A6 is less than AS, 
and so that A6 is to A5 in any given ratio, as, for example, that which 


pole and BH the ruler, so that the 
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measures the refraction, if the oval is to be used for dioptrics. This being 
done, I take an arbitrary point G in the line EA on the same side as the 
point 5, so that AF is to GA in any given ratio. Next, along the line A6 I 
lay off RA equal to GA, and with G as center and a radius equal to R6 
I describe a circle. This circle will cut the first one in two points 1,1, through 
which the first of the required ovals must pass. 

Next, with F as center I describe a circle which cuts FA as little nearer 
to, or farther from, A than the point 5, as, for example, at the point 7. 1 then 
draw 78 parallel to 56, and with G as center and a radius equal to R8 I 
describe another circle. This circle will cut the one through 7 in the points 
1,1, which are points of the same oval. We can thus find as many points as 
may be desired, by drawing lines parallel to 78 and describing circles with 
F and G as centers. 

In the construction of the second oval the only difference is that instead 
of AR we must take AS on the other side of A, equal to AG. and that the 



Fig. 23 
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radius of the circle about G cutting the circle about F and passing through 
5 must be equal to the line S6; or if it is to cut the circle through 7 it must 
be equal to S8, and so on. In this way the circles intersect in the points 2, 2, 
which are points of this second oval A2X. 

To construct the third and fourth ovals, instead of AG I take AH on the 
other side of A, that is, on the same side as F. It should be observed that this 
line AH must be greater than AF, w'hich in any of these ovals may even be 
zero, in which case F and A coincide. Then, taking AR and AS each equal 



to AH, to describe the third oval, A3Y, I draw a circle about H as center 
with a radius equal to S6 and cutting in the point 3 the circle about F 
passing through 5, and another with a radius equal to S8 cutting the circle 
through 7 in the point also marked 3, and so on. 

Finally, for the fourth oval, I draw circles about H as center with radii 



Fig. 25 
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equal to R6, R8, and so on, and cutting the other circles in the points 
marked 4. 

There are many other ways of describing these same ovals. For example, 
the first one, AV (provided we assume FA and AG equal) might be traced 
as follows : 



Divide the line FG at L so that FL:LG= A5: A6, that is, in the ratio cor- 
responding to the index of refraction. Then bisecting AX at K, turn a ruler 
FE about the point F, pressing with the finger at C the cord EC, which, 
being attached at E to the end of the ruler, passes from C to K and then 
back to C and from C to G, where its other end is fastened. Thus the entire 
length of the cord is composed of GA+AL+FE— AF, and the point C will 
describe the first oval in a way similar to that in which the ellipse and hyper- 
bola are described in La Dioptrique. But I cannot give any further attention 
to this subject. 

Although these ovals seem to be of almost the same nature, they never- 
theless belong to four different classes, each containing an infinity of sub- 
classes, each of which in turn contains as many different kinds as does the 
class of ellipses or of hyperbolas; the sub-classes depending upon the value 
of the ratio of A5 to A6. Then, as the ratio of AF to AG, or of AF to AH 
changes, the ovals of each sub-class change in kind, and the length of AG 
or AH determines the size of the oval. 

If A5 is equal to A6, the ovals of the fii^t and third classes become straight 
lines; while among those of the second class we have all possible hyperbolas, 
and among those of the fourth all possible ellipses. 

In the case of each oval it is necessary further to consider two portions 
having different properties. In the first oval the portion tow^ard A (see Fig. 
27) causes rays passing through the air from F to converge towards G upon 
meeting the convex surface lAl of a lens whose index of refraction, accord- 
ing to dioptrics, determines such ratios as that of A5 to A6, by means of 
which the oval is described. 

But the portion toward V causes all rays coming from G to converge to- 
ward F when they strike the concave surface of a mirror of the shape of 
IVl and of such material that it diminishes the velocity of these rays m the 
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ratio of A5 to A6, for it is proved in dioptrics that in this case the angles of 
reflection \\'ill be unequal as TV'ell as the angles of refraction, and can be 
measured in the same wa 3 ^ 



Now consider the second oval. Here, too, the portion 2A2 (see Fig. 23) 
serves for reflections of which the angles may be assumed unequal. For if 
the surface of a mirror of the same material as in the case of the first oval be 
of this form, it will reflect all rays from G, making them seem to come from 
F. Observe, too, that if the line AG is considerably greater than AF, such a 
mirror will be convex in the center (toward A) and concave at each end; for 
such a curve would be heart-shaped rather than oval. The other part, X2, 
is useful for refracting lenses; rays which pass through the air toward F are 
refracted by a lens whose surface has this form. 

The third oval is of use only for refraction, and causes rays traveling 
through the air toward F to move through the glass toward H, after they 
have passed through the surface whose form is A3Y3, which is convex 
throughout except toward. A, where it is slightly concave, so that this curve 
is also heart-shaped. The difference between the two parts of this oval is 
that the one part is nearer F and farther from H, while the other is nearer H 
and farther from F. 

Similarly, the last of these ovals is useful only in the case of reflection. 
Its effect is to make all rays coming from H and meeting the concave surface 
of a mirror of the same material as those previously discussed, and of the 
form A4Z4, converge towards F after reflection. 

The points F, G and H may be called the “burning points” of these ovals, 
to correspond to those of the eUipse and hyperbola, and they are so named 
in dioptrics. 

I have not mentioned several other kinds of reflection and refraction that 
are effected by these ovals; for being merely reverse or opposite effects they 
are easily deduced. 

I must not, however, fail to prove the statements already made. For this 
purpose, take any point C on the first part of the first oval, and draw the 
straight line CP normal to the curve at C. This can be done by the method 
given above, as follows: 
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Let AG = &, AF = c, FC = cH- 2 . Suppose the ratio of d to e, which I always 
take here to measure the refractive power of the lens under coii'-id.cration, 
to represent the ratio of A5 to A6 or similar lines used to describe the oval. 
Then 


whence 


GC = h- 


e 



hcd-—bcde-\- hd-z + ce-s 
bde -\-cd--\-d-z — e-z 

From P draw PQ perpendicular to FC, and PN perpendicular to GC. Now* 
if PQ : PN = d : e, that is, if PQ ; PN is equal to the same ratio as that between 



the lines which measure the refraction of the convex glass AC, then a ray- 
passing from F to C must be refracted toward G upon entering the glass. 
This follows at once from dioptrics. 

Now let us determine by calculation if it be true that PQ: PN = d:e. The 
right triangles PQF and CMF are similar, whence it follows that CF : CM 


FP • CM 

= FP:PQ, and — — =PQ. Again, the right triangles PNG and CMG 

GP • CM 

are similar, and therefore — qq =PN. Now since the multiplication or 
division of two terms of a ratio by the same number does not alter the ratio, 


if Qp — : — QQ — = d:e, then, dividing each term of the first ratio by 

CM and multiplying each by both CF and CG, we have FP ■ CG : GP • CF 
~d:e. Now by construction. 


bcd^— bcde~{-bd'Z-\-ce-2 
cd^-\-bde — eh+d-z 


or 


hcd^+c^d-+hd^z+cd^z 
cd^-\-bde—e^z+d“Z ’ 


CG=6-|2. 


and 
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FPCG = 
Then 


h‘cdr-k- hc~d^~\- h-d-z-\-hcd-z — hcdez — c~dez — -- cdez'^ 

cdr-\-hde—eh+d^z 


GP = b 


bcrf-— 

c<i- H- — e-^ + c?-2 


or 

PP _ b“dc-\-hcde — he-z — ce-z 
cd--\-bde-eh-{-d^-z ’ 

and CF = c-\-z. So that 

h-cde+hc-dc-{-b-dez-\-hcdez — bc€h~-c^e^z—heH~~ce-zr 

GP-CF= ' ^ ' , , , — 

The first of these products divided by d is equal to the second divided by 
e, whence it foUows that PQ:PN = FP -CGtGP *CF = d:e, which was to be 
proved. This proof may be made to hold for the reflecting and refracting 
properties of any one of these ovals, proper changes of the signs plus 
and minus; and as each can be investigated by the reader, there is no need 
for further discussion here. 

It now becomes necessary for me to supplement the statements made in 
my Dioptrique to the effect that lenses of various forms seiwe equally well 
to cause rays coming from the same point and passing through them to con- 
verge to another point; and that among such lenses those which are convex 
on one side and concave on the other are more powerful burning-glasses 
than those which are convex on both sides; while, on the other hand, the 
latter make the better telescopes. I shall describe and explain only those 
which I believe to have the greatest practical value, taking into considera- 
tion the difficulties of cutting. To complete the theory of the subject, I shall 
now have to describe again the form of lens which has one side of any de- 
sired degree of convexity or concavity, and which makes all the rays that 
are parallel or that come from a single point converge after passing through 
it ; and also the form of lens having the same effect but being equally con- 
vex on both sides, or such that the convexity of one of its surfaces bears a 
given ratio to that of the other. 

In the first place, let G, Y, C, and F be given points, such that rays com- 
ing from G or parallel to GA converge at F after passing through a concave 
lens. Let Y be the center of the inner surface of this lens and C its edge, and 
let the chord CMC be given, and also the altitude of the arc CYC. First we 
must determine which of these ovals can be used for a lens that will cause 
rays passing through it in the direction of H (a point as yet undetermined) 
to converge toward F after leaving it. 

There is no change in the direction of rays by means of reflection or re- 
fraction which cannot be effected by at least one of these ovals; and it is 
easily seen that this particular result can be obtained by using either part 
of the third oval, marked 3 A3 or 3Y3, or the part of the second oval marked 
2X2 (see Figs. 23, 24) . Since the same method applied to each of these, we may 
in each case take Y as the vertex, C as a point on the curve, and F as one 
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of the foci. It then remains to determine H, the other focus. This mav be 
found by considering that the difference between FY and FC is to the~ dif- 
ference between HY and HC as d is to c; that is, as the longer of the lines 
measuring the refractive power of the lens is to the shorter, as is e\'ident 
from the manner of describing the ovals. 

Since the Imes FY and FC are given, we know their difference; and then, 
since the ratio of the two differences is known, we know the difference be- 
tween HY and HC. 


c 



Again, since YM is kno^vn, we know the difference between MH and HC, 
and therefore CM. It remains to find MH, the side of the right triangle 
CMH. The other side of this triangle, CM, is kno\vn, and also the difference 
between the hypotenuse, CH and the required side, MH. We can therefore 
easily determine MH as follows: 

Tl** 

Let h = CH — MH and n = CM ; then which determines the 


position of the point H. 

If HY is greater than HF, the curve CY must be the first part of the third 
class of oval, which has already been designated by 3 A3. 

But suppose that HY is less than FY. This includes two cases: In 
the first, HY exceeds HF by such an amomit that the ratio of their dif- 
ference to the whole line FY is greater than the ratio of e, the smaller 
of the two lines that represent the refractive power, to d, the larger; 
that is, if HF = c, and HY=c-}-^, then dh is greater than 2ce+eh. In 
this case CY must be the second part 3Y3 of the same oval of the third 
class. 

In the second case dh is less than or equal to 2ce-l-e/i, and CY is the sec- 
ond part 2X2 of the oval of the second class. 

Finally, if the points H and F coincide, FY = FC and the curve YC is a 
circle. 

It is also necessary to determine CAC, the other surface of the lens. If we 
suppose the rays falling on it to be parallel, this will be an ellipse having H 
as one of its foci, and the form is easily determined. If, hoAvever, we suppose 
the rays to come from the point G, the lens must have the form of the first 
part of an oval of the first class, the two foci of which are G and H, and which 
passes through the point C. The point A is seen to be its vertex from the 
fact that the excess of GC over GA is to the excess of HA over HC as d is 
to e. For if k represents the difference between CH and HM, and x repre- 
sents AM, then x—k will represent the difference between AH and CH ; and 
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if g represents the difference between GC and GM, which are given, g-\-x 
will represent the difference between GC and GA; and since g+x:x—k=d:e, 

_ ge-jrdk 


vce have ge-\~ex = dx—dk, or AM==a;^ 


d—e 


which enables us to deter- 


mine the required point A. 

Again, suppose that only the points G, C, and F are given, together with 
the ratio of AM to YM; and let it be required to determine the form of the 
lens ACY w^hich causes all the rays coming from the point G to converge 
to F. 



Fig. 30 


In this case, w'e can use two ovals, AC and CY, with foci G and H, and 
F and H respectively. To determine these, let us suppose first that H, the 
focus common to both, is known. Then AM is determined by the three 
points, G, C, and H in the way just now explained; that is if k represents 
the difference betwreen CH and HM, and g the difference between GC and 
GM, and if AC be the first part of the oval of the first class, we have 
ge+dk 


AM^ 


d—e 


We may then find MY by means of the three points F, C, and H. If CY 
is the first part of an oval of the third class and we take y for MY and / 
for the difference between CF and FM, we have the difference between CF 
and FY equal to/4-2/; ^^len let the difference betw'een CH and HM equal k, 
and the difference between CH and HY equal k-\-y. Now k+y'.f-\-y—e:d. 


since the oval is of the third class, whence MY =— 73 — . Therefore, 

06 "^ fe ^ 

AAl 4- MY = AY = ~ ^ whence it follows that on whichever side the 


point H may lie, the ratio of the line AY to the excess of GC 4 -CF over GF 
is always equal to the ratio of e, the smaller of the two lines representing 
the refractive power of the glass, to d—e, the difference of these two lines, 
which gives a very interesting theorem. 

The line AY being found, it must be divided in the proper ratio into AM 
and MY, and since M is kno\vn the points A and Y, and finally the point H, 
may be found by the preceding problem. We must first find whether the 

line AM thus found is greater than, equal to, or less than -. If it is 

greater, AC must be the first part of one of the third class, as they have 
been considered here. If it is smaller, CY must be the first part of an oval 

of the first class and AC the first part of one of the third class. Finally, if 
06 

AM is equal to the curves AC and CY must both be hyperbolas. 
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These two problems can be extended to an infinity of other cases which 
I will not stop to deduce, since they have no practical value in dioptrics. 

I imght go farther and show how, if one surface of a lens is given and 
is neither entirely plane nor composed of conic sections or circles, the 
other surface can be so determined as to transmit all the ravs from a 
given point to another point, also given. This is no more diiSficult than 
the problems I have just explained; indeed, it is much easier since the 
way is now open; I prefer, however, to leave this for others to work out, 
to the end that they may appreciate the more highly the discovery of 
those things here demonstrated, through ha\’ing themselves to meet 
some difficulties. 

In all this discussion I have considered only curves that can be described 
upon a plane surface, but my remarks can easily be made to apply to all 
those curves which can be conceived of as generated by the regular move- 
ment of the points of a body in three-dimensional space. This can be done 
by dropping perpendiculars from each point of the curve under considera- 
tion upon two planes intersecting at right angles, for the ends of these per- 
pendiculars will describe two other curves, one in each of the two planes, all 
points of which may be determined in the way already explained, and all of 
which may be related to those of a straight line common to the two planes ; 
and by means of these the points of the three-dimensional curve will be 
entirely determined. 

We can even draw a straight line at right angles to this curve at a given 
point, simply by drawing a straight line in each plane normal to the curve 
lying in that plane at the foot of the perpendicular drawn from the given 
point of the three-dimensional curve to that plane and then drawing two 
other planes, each passing through one of the straight lines and perpendicu- 
lar to the plane containing it; the intersection of these two planes will be the 
required normal. 

And so I think I have omitted nothing essential to an understanding of 
curved liues. 
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On the Construction of Solid and Supersolid Problems 

While it is true that eveiy curve which can be described by a continuous 
motion should be recognized in geometry, this does not mean that we should 
use at random the first one that we meet in the construction of a given 
problem. We should always choose with care the simplest cun^'e that can be 
used in the solution of a problem, but it should be noted that the simplest 
means not merely the one most easily described, nor the one that leads 
to the esSsiest demonstration or construction of the problem, but rather the 
one of the simplest class that can be used to determine the required 
quantity. 

For example, there is, I believe, no easier method of finding any number 
of mean proportionals, nor one whose demonstration is clearer, than the one 
which employs the curves described by the instrument XYZ, previously 
explained. Thus, if two mean proportionals betwreen YA and YE be re- 
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quiredj it is only necessary to describe a circle upon YE as diameter, 
cutting the curve AD in D, and YD is then one of the required mean 
proportionals. The demonsti'ation becomes obvious as soon as the instru- 
ment is applied to YD, since YA (or YB) is to YC as YC is to YD as YD 
is to YE. 

Similarly, to find four mean proportionals between YA and YG, or six 
between YA and YN, it is only necessary to draw the circle YEG, which de- 
termines by its intersection with AF the line YF, one of the four mean pro- 
portionals; or the circle YHN, which determines by its intersection with 
AH the line YH, one of the six mean proportionals, and so on. 

But the curve AD is of the second class, while it is possible to find two 
mean proportionals by the use of the conic sections, which are curves of the 
first class. Again, four or six mean proportionals can be found by curves of 
low^er classes than AF and AH respectively. It would therefore be a geo- 
metric error to use these curves. On the other hand, it would be a blunder 
to tiy vainly to construct a problem by means of a class of lines simpler than 
its nature allows. 

Before giving the rules for the avoidance of both these errors, some 
general statements must be made concerning the nature of equations. 
An equation consists of several terms, some known and some unknown, 
some of which are together equal to the rest; or rather, all of which 
taken together are equal to nothing; for this is often the best form to 
consider. 

Every equation can have as many distinct roots (values of the unknown 
quantity) as the number of dimensions of the unknown quantity in the 
equation. Suppose, for example, x=2 or a:— 2 = 0, and again, x = 3, or 
a;— 3 = 0. Multipl 3 dng together the two equations x—2=0 and a;~3 = 0, we 
have x^~5x'i-Q = 0, or = 6. This is an equation in which x has the 

value 2 and at the same time x has the value 3. If we next make a:— 4=0 
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and multiply tlus by a;2--5a:+6=0, we have a;3-9a;24-26:c-24=0 another 
equation, in which, x, having three dimensions, has also three values, namely 
2, 3, and 4. 

It often happens, however, that some of the roots are false or less than 
nothing. Thus, if we suppose x to represent the defect of a quantity 5. we 
have a;+5 = 0 which, multiplied by x^-9j;=+26ar — 24 = 0, \delds x’— 4^^ 
— 19x^H-106x 120 = 0, an equation having four roots, namely three true 

roots, 2, 3, and 4, and one false root, 5. 

It is evident from the above that the sum of an equation bf<. \dng several 
roots is always divisible by a binomial consisting of the unknown quantity 
diminished by the value of one of the true roots, or plus the value of one of 
the false roots. In this way, the degree of an equation can be lowered. 

On the other hand, if the sum of the terms of an equation is not. di\i.sible 
by a binomial consisting of the unknown quantity plus or minus some other 
quantity, then this latter quantity is not a root of the equation. Thus the 
above equation 4x3— 19x--{-106x— 120 = 0 jg l^y x—2, r— 3, 

X— 4 and x+5, but is not divisible by x plus or minus any other quantity. 
Therefore the equation can have only the four roots, 2, 3, 4, and 5. We 
can determine also the number of true and false roots that any equation 
can have, as follows: An equation can have as many true roots as ii con- 
tains changes of sign, from + to — or from — to + ; and as many false 
roots as the number of times two + signs or two — signs are found in 
succession. 

Thus, in the last equation, since -{‘X^ is followed by —4x3, giving a change 
of sign from + to — , and — 19x3 is followed by + 106x, and + 106x by —120, 
giving two more changes, we know there are three true roots; and since 
—4x3 jg followed b}'- —19x3 there is one false root. 

It is also easy to transform an equation so that all the roots that were 
false shall become true roots, and all those that were true shall become false. 
This is done by changing the signs of the second, fourth, sixth, and all even 
terms, leaving unchanged the signs of the first, third, fifth, and other odd 
terms. Thus, if instead of 

+x^- 4x3 _ igjc2_j. io6x - 120 = 0 

we write 

+x^+4x3-19x2-106x-120=0 

we get an equation having one true root, 5, and three false roots, 2, 3, and 4. 

If the roots of an equation are unknown and it be desired to increase or 
diminisb each of these roots by some known number, we must substitute 
for the unknown quantity throughout the equation, another quantity 
greater or less by the given number. Thus, if it be desired to increase by 3 
the value of each root of the equation 

x^-{-4x3~ 19x3 - 106x - 120 = 0 

put y in the place of x, and let y exceed x by 3, so that y-S=x. Then for x® 
put the square of y—S, or y^—6y-i-9;ioT x® put its cube, — 92/3-f-272/— 27 ; 
and for x* put its fourth power, or 

yi _ 122/34-542/2 - 108y +S1 . 
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Substituting these values in the above equation, and combining, we have 
2/4-12 z/3+542/2-108z/+ 81 
+ 4?/-36t/2+108iy-108 
-19^^+114^-171 
-106J/+318 
-120 

2/4- 8y3_ 2/2+ sy =0, 

or 

y^-8ij--y+8 = 0, 

whose true root is now 8 instead of 5, since it has been increased by 3. If, 
on the other hand, it is desired to diminish by 3 the roots of the same equa- 
tion, we must put y+3 = x and y^-\-6y-\-Q = x-, and so on, so that instead of 
a;^+4a;’ — 19a:2— 106a:— 120 = 0, we have 

i/^+ 12^3+ 542/2+ io8?y+ 81 
+ 42/3+362/2+1081/+ 108 
- 192/2 -114y- 171 
-1061/ -318 

-120 

2/4+162/3+712/2 - 41/ - 420 = 0. 

It should be observed that increasing the true roots of an equation dimin- 
ishes the false roots by the same amount; and, on the contrary, diminishing 
the true roots increases the false roots; while diminishing either a true or a 
false root by a quantity equal to it makes the root zero; and diminishing it 
by a quantity greater than the root renders a true root false or a false root 
true. Thus by increasing the true root 5 by 3, we diminish each of the false 
roots, so that the root previously 4 is now only 1, the root previously 3 is 
zero, and the root previously 2 is now a true root, equal to 1, since —2+3 
= +l. This explains why the equation y^—8y^ — y-\-8 = 0 has only three 
roots, two of them, 1 and 8, being true roots, and the third, also 1, being 
false; while the other equation i/^— 16^3+71^2—42/— 420 = 0 has only one 
true root, 2, since +5— 3 = +2, and three false roots, 5, 6, and 7. 

Kow this method of transforming the roots of an equation without de- 
termining their values jdelds two results which Avill prove useful : First, we 
can always remove the second term of an equation by diminishing its true 
roots by the known quantity of the second term divided by the number of 
dimensions of the first term, if these two terms have opposite signs; or, if 
they have like signs, by increasing the roots by the same quantity. Thus, 
to remove the second term of the equation ?/'‘+162/3+7l2/2— 4?/— 420=0 
I divide 16 by 4 (the exponent of y in y^), the quotient being 4. 1 then make 
2—4 = 2 / 3iid write 

z^~16z^-h 9602-2560+ 256 
+1603- 19202+7680- 1024 
+ 7102-5680+1136 
- 40+ 16 

_ - 420 

0 ^ 


- 2502- 600- 36=0. 
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Tlie true root of this equation whieli was 2 is now 6, since it has been in- 
creased by 4, and the false roots, 5, 6, and 7, are only 1, 2, and 3. since each 
has been diminished by 4. Similarly, to remove the second terms of 
x^—2ax^-i-(2a 2a®r+a^=0; since 2a -^4 = §a we must put 2+4u ~x 

and write 

- 2a23 - 3^=22 _ 4^32 - ia4 

+2a222-^2a=*2-h^a^ 

— c-2- — ac"2 — ^a“C^ 

— 2a®2— 

4 ~ 

2"+ iha- - c‘^)z- - ia^+ac^)2+^a^ - |a V = q. 

Having foimd the value of z, that of x is found by adding 4a. Second, by 
increasing the roots by a quantity greater than any of the false roots we 
make all the roots true. When this is done, there will be no two consecutive 
-f or — terms; and further, the known quantity of the third term will be 
greater than the square of half that of the second term. This can be done 
even when the false roots are unknown, since approximate values can al- 
ways be obtained for them and the roots can then be increased by a quan- 
tity as large as, or larger than, is required. Thus, given, 

make y — ^n — x and we have, 

2/8-36nl 2/5-1- 640n2]2/4--4320n3]j/3+l9440?i%=~46656nOi/+46656n« 

-f nj - 30n2[ -h 360n3 _ 2I6O/2" + 6480^5 - 777621® 

- 6?i‘j -h 144213 - 12962?4 -h 5184215 1 - 777621® 

-f 36213] - 64822^ + 388821® I - 7776n® 

- 21621^] -f- 259221® - 777621® 

-h 129622®] - 777621® 

- 777621® 

2/5-35211/® -h504nV -3780/13^3 -f- 1512022^2/- -272162i®2/ =0. 

Now it is evident that 504n®, the known quantity of the third term, is larger 
tha.Ti that is, than the square of half that of the second term; and 

there is no case for which the true roots need be increased by a quantity 
larger in proportion to those given than for this one. 

If it is undesirable to have the last term zero, as in this case, the roots 
must be increased just a little more, yet not too little, for the purpose. Simi- 
larly if it is desired to raise the degree of an equation, and also to have all 
its terms present, as if instead of .r® — fe= 0, we wash an equation of the sixth 
degree with no term zero, first, for a:®— 5 = 0 write x^—bx = 0, and letting 
y—a~x, we have 

2/5 — 6a2/®-!- 15a V~ 20a®2/3-l- Iba^y^— (6a®-l-6)^-}-a®-fa5 =0. 

It is evident that, how^ever small the quantity a, every term of this equa- 
tion must be present. 

We can also multiply or divide all the roots of an equation by a given 
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quantity, Tvithout first determining their values. To do this, suppose the 
unknown quantity when multiplied or di\dded by the given number to be 
equal to a second unknown quantity. Then multiply or divide the known 
quantity of the second term by the given quantity, that in the third term 
by the square of the given quantity, that in the fourth term by its cube, 
and so on, to the end. 

This device is useful in changing fractional terms of an equation to whole 
numbers, and often in rationalizing the terms. Thus, given x^— 


8 

27VS 


= 0 , let there be required another equation in which all the terms 


are expressed in rational numbers. Jjety=x Vs and multiply the second 
term by \/3j the third by 3, and the last by 3\/3- The resulting equation 
is y*— 32 /®+-V-l/~f — 0 . Next let it be required to replace this equation by 
another in which the known quantities are expressed only by whole num- 
bers. Let 2 = 3 ?/. Multiplying 3 by 3, by 9, and f by 27, we have 


23 - 922 - 1 - 262-24 = 0 . 


The roots of this equation are 2 , 3, and 4; and hence the roots of the pre- 
ceding equation are f , 1 and -I, and those of the first equation are 

IV3, i V3, and tVS. 


This method can also be used to make the known quantity of any term 
equal to a given quantity. Thus, given the equation 

x^—b^x-\~c^=0, 

let it be required to write an equation in which the coefi&cient of the third 
term, namely b^, shall be replaced by Sa“. Let 

fW 

and we have 033 

y^-3a^-y+~V3=0. 

Neither the true nor the false roots are always real; sometimes they are 
imaginary; that is, while we can always conceive of as many roots for each 
equation as I have already assigned, yet there is not always a definite quan- 
tity corresponding to each root so conceived of. Thus, while we may con- 
ceive of the equation a:2—6a;2-|- 13a;— 10 = 0 as having three roots, yet there 
is only one real root, 2 , while the other two, however we may increase, 
diminish, or multiply them in accordance with the rules just laid down, re- 
main always imaginary. 

When the construction of a problem involves the solution of an equation 
in vrMch the unknown quantity has three dimensions, the following steps 
must be taken: 

First, if the equation contains some fractional coefficients, change them 
to whole numbers by the method explained above; if it contains surds, 
change them as far as possible into rational numbers, either by multiplica- 
tion or by one of several other methods easy enough to find. Second, by 
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ex a x ninin g in ordor all the factors of tlie last term, determine whether the 
left member of the equation is di\dsible by a binomial consisting of the im- 
known quantity plus or minus any one of these factors. If it is. the problem 
is plane, that is, it can be constructed by means of the ruler and compasses ; 
for either the known quantity of the binomial is the required root or else, 
having divided the left member of the equation by the binomial, the quo- 
tient is of the second degree, and from this quotient the root can be found 
as explained in the first book. 

Given, for example, 124?/- -61=0: the last term, 64, is di\dsible 

by 1,2, 4, 8, 16, 32, and 64; therefore, we must find whether the left member 
is divisible by y^—1, z/^+l, 2 /“— 2, ^-—4, and so on. We shall find 

that it is divisible by 2 /^— 16 as follows: 

4-2/®- 8i/-124i/2_64=0 

-2/°- 8y^- 
0 -16i/^-128?y^ 

-16 - 16 

4" z/^+ 8|/-4- 4=0. 

Beginning with the last term, I divide —64 by —16 which gives 4-4; write 
this in the quotient; multiply 4-4 by 4- 2/“ w^hich gives 4-42/-, and write in 
the dividend —42/^ (for the opposite sign from that obtained by the multipli- 
cation must always be used). Adding — 124?/2and —42/^ I have —I28y-. Di- 
viding this by — 16 I have +8y^ in the quotient, and multiplying by y - 1 
have —8y* to be added to the corresponding term, — 8?/^, in the dividend. 
This gives — IQy^ which divided by — 16 yields 4- in the quotient and — z/® 
to be added to +2/® which gives zero, and shows that the division is finished. 

If, however, there is a remainder, or if any modified term is not exactly 
di\’isible by 16, then it is clear that the binomial is not a divisor. 

Similarly, given 

2/®4- aAy^—a*\y^— a® ] 

-2c^i 4-W -2a"c4=0, 

- 

the last term is divisible by a, a-+c^, a^-\-ac~, and so on, but only two of 
these need be considered, namely a® and a^-l-c^. The others give a term in 
the quotient of lower or higher degree than the known quantity of the next 
to the last term, and thus render the division impossible. Note that I am 
here considering 2/® of the third degree, since there are no terms in 2/®? y\ 
or y. Trying the binomial 

y^—a^—c^=0 

we find that the division can be performed as follows: 
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This shows that a-+c^ is the required root, which can easily be proved by 
multiplication. 

But when no binomial divisor of the proposed equation can be found, it is 
certain that the problem depending upon it is solid, and it is then as great a 
mistake to trj' to constmct it by using only circles and straight lines as it 
is to use the conic sections to construct a problem requiring only circles; for 
any e\ddence of ignorance may be termed a mistake. 

Again, given an equation in which the unknown quantity has four dimen- 
sions. After removing any surds or fractions, see if a binomial having one 
term a factor of the last term of the expression wiU divide the left member. 
If such a binomial can be found, either the known quantity of the binomial 
is the required root, or, after the division is perfonned, the resulting equa- 
tion, which is of only three dimensions, must be treated in the same way. 
If no such binomial can be found, we must increase or diminish the roots so 
as to remove the second term, in the way already explained, and then re- 
duce it to another of the third degree, in the follow'ing manner; Instead of 

x^±px^±qx±r = () 

write 

± 2py^-{- (p^± 4:r)y^ —q^ = 0. 

For the ambiguous sign put +2p in the second expression if occm*s in 
the first; but if —p occurs in the first, write — 2p in the second: and on the 
contrary, put — 4r if -1-r, and -|-4r if — r occurs; but whether the first ex- 
pression contains -f $ or —q we always write —q^ and -J-p^ second, 

provided that and p® have the sign + ; otheiwvise, we wi’ite -\-q^ and — p^. 
For example, given 

— 8x -b 35 = 0 

replace it by 

2/®-8ir^-1242/2_64 = 0. 

For since p = — 4, we replace 2py^ by —8^^; and since r = 35, we replace 
(p®— 4r)y2 by (16 — 140)?/® or — 124p®; and since g = 8, we replace —5® by 
-64. 

Similarly, instead of 

.T^-17a:®-20a;-6=0 

we must write 

2/»-34?/^+313?/®-400 = 0, 

for 34 is t\vice 17, and 313 is the square of 17 increased by four times 6, and 
400 IS the square of 20. 

In the same way, instead of 

+2"+ (^a® - c®)z® - (a® -{-oc2)z - - la^c® = 0, 

we must write 

?/®+ (a® — 2c®) -4- (c^ — a^)y^ — c® — 2a^c® — a'^c ^ = 0 ; 

for 

p~|<2®— c®, p®=|a^— a®c®-f-c*, 4r= — fa4-}-a®c®. 


And finally, 


— g® == — a® — 2a^c® — a^c^. 
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When the equation has been reduced to three dimensions, the value of 
is found by the method already explained. If this cannot be clone it ia use- 
less to pursue the question further, for it follows inevitably that the probl^^ni 
is solid. If, however, the value of y~ can be found, we can by means of it 
separate the preceding equation into two others, each of the second degree, 
whose roots will be the same as those of the original ecjuation. Instead of 
+x^±px-±qx±r = 0, write the two equations 

+x"'-yx+iy^± ip±^ = 0 

and 


. +x^+yx+iy^±y±^ = 0. 

*^y 


For the ambiguous signs t\Tite in each new equation, when p has a 

positive sign, and ~^p when p has a negative sign, but write when we 

q " 

have — yx, and — ^ when we have +2/a:, pro^dded q has a positive sign, and 


the opposite when q has a negative sign. It is then eas}’' to determine all the 
roots of the proposed equation, and coi^equently to construct the problem 
of which it contains the solution, by the exclusive use of circles and straight 
lines. For example, waiting 2/®— 34?/^+313jy-— 400 = 0 instead of 
--20a;— 6 = 0, w^e find that y2 = 16: then, instead of the original equation 


-f- — 1 7a;2 — 20ar — 6 = 0 


write the two equations 4-a;-— 4x— 3 = 0 and -j-a;--|-4x-i-2 = 0. For, y = 4, 
|j/2 = 8, p = 17, g = 20, and therefore 

W-lp-4;=-3 

and 

+iy“-4p+^= + 2 . 

Obtaining the roots of these two equations, we get the same results as if we 
had obtained the roots of the equation containing x^, namely, one true root, 
V7-h2, and three false ones, V7-2, 2+\/2, and 2-V^. Again, given 
a;4_4^2_8a,_^35==0^ iiave 2/®— 82/^— 124^2-64 = 0, and since the root of 
the latter equation is 16, we must write a;^— 4a;-l-5=0 and a:2-l-4a;+7=0. 
For in this case, 

+§V“-fp-|;=5 

and 

+4!/*-iP+|;=7. 

Now these two equations have no roots either true or false, whence we know 
that the four roots of the original equation are imaginary; and that the 
problem whose solution depends upon this equation is plane, but that its 
construction is impossible, because the given quantities cannot be muted. 
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Similarly, given 

z^-\-(ha^--c^)z^-ia^+ac^)z+^a^-la^c^=0, 
since we have found ij^ = a^-hc\ we must write 


and 


s- — V d- 1 a® — |a c® = 0, 

z~-i-\/a^-{-c^z-{-la^+ia VaH^ = 0, 


For y=\/a^+c^ and +i2/-4-ip=l«^ and ^ VaH-^J then we have 


z=^ y/ a--\-c^+ '\/— ia“+|c-+|a-\/a^+c® 

or 

2(=|Va2+c2— |a2+|c2+|a Va^+c^- 


^<ow we already have 2 d-ia~a:, and therefore x, the quantity in the search 
for which we have perforaied all these operations, is 


d-^a+ Via‘+ic2- Vo^'d-c^. 

To emphasize the value of 
this rule, I shall apply it to a 
problem. Given the square AD 
and the line BN, to prolong 
the side AC to E, so that EF, 
laid off from E on EB, shall 
be equal to NB. 

Pappus showed that if BD 
is produced to G, so that DG 
Fig. 32 = DN, and a circle is described 

on BG as diameter, the re- 
quired point E mil be the intersection of the straight line AC (produced) 
with the circumference of this circle. 

Those not familiar with this construction would not be likely to discover 
it, and if they applied the method suggested here they would never think 
of taking DG for the imknown quantity rather than CF or FD, since either 
of these would much more easily lead to an equation. They would thus get 
an equation which could not easily be solved without the rule which I have 
just e^lained. 

For, putting a for BD or CD, c for EF and x for DF, we have CF = a— x, 
and, since CF is to FE as FD is to BF, we have 



a — .7;:c = x:BF, 
cx 

whence BF - Now, in the right triangle BDF whose sides are x and a, 

Cv X 

the sum of their squares, is equal to the square of the hypotenuse, 

which is ^2S2ax-^a^ ' both sides by 

x^—2ax-j-a\ 
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we get the equation, 

- 2ax^+2a-x^-2a^t-{-a^ = c-x-, 
or 

x^-2ax^-h(2a^~c-)x^-2a^x-i-a^ = 0, 

and by the preceding rule we know that its root, which is the length of the 
line DF, is 

Ja+-\/xO^+iC^— 'sj Jc-— ^a-d-fa V" a--|-c-. 

If, on the other hand, we consider BF, CE, or BE as the unknown quantity, 
we obtain an equation of the fourth degree, but much easier to solve, and 
quite simply obtained. 

Again, if DG were used, the equation would be much more difficult to ob- 
tain, but its solution would be very simple. I state this simply to warn you 
that, when the proposed problem is not solid, if one method of attack jnelds 
a very complicated equation, a much simpler one can usually be found by 
some other method. 

I might add several different rules for the solution of cubic and biquadra- 
tic equations but they would be superfluous, since the construction of any 
plane problem can be found by means of those already given. 

I could also add rules for equations of the fifth, sixth, and higher degrees, 
but I prefer to consider them aU together and to state the following gen- 
eral rule: 

First, try to put the given equation into the form of an equation of the 
same degree obtained by multiplying together two others, each of a lower 
degree. If, after all possible ways of doing this have been tried, none has 
been successful, then it is certain that the given equation cannot be re- 
duced to a simpler one; and, consequently, if it is of the third or fourth 
degree, the problem depending upon it is solid; if of the fifth or sixth, the 
problem is one degree more complex, and so on. I have also omitted 
here the demonstration of most of my statements, because they seem to 
me so easy that if you take the trouble to examine them systematically 
the demonstrations will present themselves to you and it wiU be of 
much more value to you to learn them in that way than by reading 
them. 

Now, when it is clear that the proposed problem is solid, whether the 
equation upon which its solution depends is of the fourth degree or only of 
the third, its roots can always be fovmd by any one of the three conic sec- 
tions, or even by some part of one of them, however small, together with 
only circles and straight lines. I shall content myself with giving here a gen- 
eral rule for fimding them all by means of a parabola, since that is in some 
respects the simplest of these curves. 

First, remove the second term of the proposed equation, if this is not al- 
ready zero, thus reducing it to the form z^= dicipz + a^Q, if the given equa- 
tion is of the third degree, or = ±apz^±a^gz±a^r, if it is of the fourth 
degree. By choosing a as the unit, the former may be written z^ - ±pz±g 
and the latter z^= ipz^ + gzir. Suppose that the parabola FAG is 
already described; let ACDKL be its axis, a, or 1 which equals 2 AC, its 
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latiis rectum (C being Ts-ithin 
the parabola), and A its ver- 
tex. Lay off CD equal to kp so 
that the points D and A lie on 
the same side of C if the equa- 
tion contains -\-p and on oppo- 
site sides if it contains —p. 
Then at the point D (or, if p = 
0, at C), erect DE perpendicu- 
lar to CD, so that DE is equal 
to and about E as center, 
with AE as radius, describe 
the circle EG, if the given 
equation is a cubic, that is, if r 
is zero. 

If the equation contains -hr, 
on one side of AE produced, 
lay off AR equal to r, and on 
the other side lay off AS 
equal to the latus rectum of 
the parabola, that is, to 1, and 
describe a circle on RS as di- 
ameter. Then if AH is drawm 
perpendicular to AE it -will 



Fig. 33 



Fig. 34 


Fig. 35 
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meet the circle RHS in the point H, through which the other circle FHG 
must pass. 

If the equation contains r, construct a circle upon AE as diameter and. 
in it inscribe AI, a line equal to AH; then the first circle must pass through 
the point I. 

Now the circle FG can cut or touch the parabola in 1. 2, 3, or 4 points : 
and if perpendiculars are drawn from these points upon the axis they wdll 



represent all the roots of the equation, both true and false. If the quantity 
q is positive, the true roots will be those perpendiculars, such as FL, on the 
same side of the parabola, as E, the center of the circle ; while the others, as 
GK, will be the false roots. On the other hand, if q is negative, the true roots 
will be those on the opposite side, and the false or negative roots will be 
those on the same side as E, the center of the circle. If the circle neither cuts 
nor touches the parabola at any point, it is an indication that the equation 
has neither a true nor a false root, but that all the roots are imaginary. 

This rule is evidently as general and complete as could possibly be de- 
sired. Its demonstration is also very easy. If the line GK thus constructed 
be represented by z, then AK is since by the nature of the parabola, GK 
is the mean proportional between AK and the latus rectum, which is 1. 
Then if AC or and CD or be subtracted from AK, the remainder is 
DK or EM, which is equal to of which the square is 

And since DE = KM = the whole line GM = 2 +^ 5 , and the square of GM 

equals z^+qz+\q~. Adding these two squares we have 
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for the square of GE, since GE 
is the hypotenuse of the right 
triangle EMG. 

But GE is the radius of the 
circle EG and can therefore be 
expressed in another way. For 
since ED = f 5 , and AD = |p+ 
f , and ADE is a right angle, 
we have 

E A = 

Then, since HA is the mean 
proportional between AS or 1 
and AR or r, HA = \/r; and 
since EAH is a right angle, 
the square of HE or of EG is 

and we can form an equation 
from this expression and the 
one already obtained. This 
equation will be of the form 
z‘^==^'pz^~qz+T, and therefore 
the hne GK, or z, is the root 
of this equation, which was to 
be proved. If you will apply 
this method in all the other 
cases, with the proper changes 
of sign, you will be convinced of its usefulness, vdthout my writing anything 
further about it. 

Let us apply it to the problem of 
finding two mean proportionals be- 
tween the lines a and q. It is evident 
that if we represent one of the mean 
proportionals by z, then 

z^ s® 

a:z=s: — — — : — r. Thus we have 
a a 

an equation between q and 
namely, z^=u^q. 

Describe the parabola FAG with 
its axis along AC, and with AC equal 
to §o, that is, to half the latus rec- 
tum. Then erect CE equal to ^q and 
perpendicular to AC at C, and de- 
scribe the circle AF about E as 



a 

P 

q 

r 
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center, passing through A. Then FL and LA are the required mean 
proportionals. 

Again, let it be required to divide the angle NOP, or rather, the circular 
arc NQTP, into three equal parts. Let NO = l be the radius of the circle, 
NP = g be the chord subtending the given are, and NQ = - be the chord sub- 
tending one-third of that arc; then the equation is z^ = 3z~g. For, dravdng 
NQ, OQ and OT, and drawing QS parallel to TO, it is obvious that NO is 
to NQ as NQ is to QR as QR is to RS. Since NO = l and NQ = 2, then 
QR = 3^ and RS = 2®; and since NP or q lacks only RS or z' of being three 
times NQ or 2, we have g = 32— 2^ ovz^=3z—q. 

Describe the parabola FAG so that Cx\, one-half its latus rectum, shall be 
equal to § ; take CD = ^ and the perpendicular DE = hq ; then describe the 



Fig. 39 


circle FAgG about E as center, passing through A. This circle cuts the par- 
abola in three points, F, g, and G, besides the vertex, A. This shows that the 
given equation has three roots, namely, the two true roots, GK and gk, and 
one false root, FL. The smaller of the two roots, gk, must be taken as the 
length of the required line NQ, for the other root, GK, is equal to NV, the 
chord subtended by one-third the arc NVP, which, together with the arc 
NQP constitutes the circle; and the false root, FL, is equal to the sum of 
QN and NV, as may easily be shown. 

It is unnecessaiy for me to give other examples here, for all problems that 
are only solid can be reduced to such forms as not to require this rule for 
their construction except when they involve the finding of tw’o mean pro- 
portionals or the trisectioD of an angle- This will be obvious if it is noted 
that the most diffi cult of these problems can be expressed by equations of 
the third or fourth degree; that all equations of the fourth degree can be re- 
duced to quadratic equations by means of other equations not exceeding the 
third degree; and finally, that the second terms of these equations can be 
removed; so that every such equation can be reduced to one of the follow- 
ing forms: 

z^=—pz+q z^=+pz-\-q z^=-\-pz-q. 
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Xow. if \ve have -~pz-\-q, the rule, attributed by Cardan to one Scipio 
Ferreus, gives us the root 

'sjiQ-hVig-'hihp^—^—iQ-h Viq^-hihp^ 

Similarly, when we have 2 ®= -{-p2+3 where the square of half the last tenn 
is greater than the cube of one-third the coefficient of the next to the last 
term, the corresponding rule gives us the root 

It is now clear that all problems of which the equations can be reduced 
to either of these two forms can be constructed nuthout the use of the conic 
sections except to extract the cube roots of certain known quantities, which 
process is equivalent to finding two mean proportionals between such a 
quantity and unity. Again, if we have z^ = -\-pz-^q, where the square of half 
the last term is not greater than the cube of one-third the coefficient of 
the next to the last term, describe the circle NQPV with radius NO equal 
to \/i^, that is to the mean proportional between unity and one-third 

the known quantity p. Then take NP = that is, such that NP is to q, 




the other known quantity, as 1 is to |p, and inscribe NP in the circle. Divide 
each of the two arcs NQP and NVP into three equal parts, and the required 
root is the sum of NQ, the chord subtending one-third the first arc, and 
NV, the chord subtending one-third of the second arc. 

Finally, suppose that we have z^ — pz—q. Construct the circle NQPV 

whose radius NO is equal to v??, and let NP, equal to — , be inscribed in 

this circle; then NQ, the chord of one-third the arc NQP, wiU be the first of 
the required roots, and NV, the chord of one-third the other arc, will be the 
second. 

An exception must be made in the case in wffiich the square of half the 
last term is greater than the cube of one-third the coefficient of the next to 
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■bh.6 t6rEQ. , f 01 tli6n the lino NP canDot bo inscriboti in tho circlo. since it 
is longer than the diameter. In this case, the two roots that were true are 
merely imaginary, and the only real root is the one pretdou^ly false, which 
according to Cardan’s rule is 

ilk- \/iq'-ihp\ 

Furthermore, it should be remarked that this method of expressing the roots 
by means of the relations which they bear to the sides of certain cubes whose 
contents only are known is in no respect clearer or simpler than the method 
of expressing them by means of the relations which they bear to the chords 
of certain arcs (or portions of circles), when arcs three times as long are 
kno^^^n. And the roots of the cubic equations which cannot be solved by 
Cardan’s method can be expressed as clearly as any others, or more clearly 
than the others, by the method given here. 

For example, grant that we may consider a root of the equation 
knoum, because we loiow that it is the sum of two lines of which one is the 
side of a cube whose volume is increased by the side of a square whose 
area is other is the side of another cube whose volume is 

the difference between and the side of a square whose area is 
This is as much knowledge of the roots as is furnished by Cardan's method. 
There is no doubt that the value of the root of the equation z- = -{-qz — p is 
quite as well known and as clearly conceived when it is considered as the 
length of a chord inscribed in a circle of radius -v/fp and subtending an arc 
that is one-third the arc subtended b}^ a chord of length — . 

Indeed, these terms are much less complicated than the others, and they 
might be made even more concise by the ^e of some particular sjmbol to 
express such chords, just as the symbol ^ is used to represent the side of 
a cube. 

By methods similar to those already explained, we can express the roots 
of any biquadratic equation, and there seems to me nothing further to be 
desired in the matter; for by their very nature these roots cannot be ex- 
pressed in simpler terms, nor can they be determined by any construction 
that is at the same time easier and more general. 

It is true that I have not yet stated my grounds for daring to declare a 
thing possible or impossible, but if it is remembered that in the method I use 
all problems which present themselves to geometers reduce to a single type, 
namely, to the question of finding the values of the roots of an equation, it 
wall be clear that a list can be made of all the ways of finding the roots, and 
that it will then be easy to prove our method the simplest and most general. 
Solid problems in particular cannot, as I have alreadj’^ said, be constructed 
without the use of a curve more complex than the circle. This follow^s at once 
from the fact that they all reduce to tw'o constructions, namely, to one in 
which tAvo mean proportionals are to be found between two given lines, and 
one in which two points are to be found which divide a given arc into three 
equal parts. Inasmuch as the curvature of a circle depends only upon a sim- 
ple relation betw^'cen the center and all points on the circumference, the cir- 
cle can only be used to determine a single point between two extremes, as, 
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for example, to find one mean proportional between two given lines or to 
bisect a given arc; while, on the other hand, since the curvature of the conic 
sections always depends upon two different things, it can be used to deter- 
mine two different points, 

Tor a similar reason, it is impossible that any problem of degree more com- 
plex than the solid, involving the finding of four mean proportionals or the 
dixnsion of an angle into five equal parts, can be constructed by the use of 
one of the conic sections. 

I therefore beheve that I shall have accomplished all that is possible when 
I have given a general rule for constructing problems by means of the curve 
described by the intersection of a parabola and a straight line, as previously 
explained; for I am convinced that there is nothing of a simpler nature that 
^dll serve this purpose. You have seen, too, that this curve directly follows 
the conic sections in that question to which the ancients devoted so much 
attention, and whose solution presents in order all the curves that should be 
received into geometry. 

When quantities required for the construction of these problems are to be 
found, you already know how an equation can always be formed that is of 
no higher degree than the fifth or sixth. You also know how by increasing 
the roots of this equation we can make them all true, and at the same time 

have the coefficient of the third 
term greater than the square of 
half that of the second term. 
Also, if it is not higher than the 
fifth degree it can always be 
changed into an equation of the 
sixth degree in which every term 
is present. 

Now to overcome all these 
difficulties by means of a single 
rule, I shall consider all these 
directions applied and the equa- 
tion thereby reduced to the form : 

y^—Vy^^qy^—ry^-]rsy'^—ty-\- 
tt=0 in which q is greater than 
the square of |p. 

Produce BK indefinitely in 
both directions, and at B draw 
AB perpendicular to BK and 
equal to f p. In a separate plane 
describe the parabola CDF 
whose principal parameter is 

which we shall represent by n. 

N ow place the plane contain- 
ing the parabola on that contain- 
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ing the lines AB and BK, in such a way that the axis DE of the parabola 

falls along the Une BK. Take a point E such that DE= ?^and place a 

ruler so as to connect this point E and the point A of tC lower plane. 
Hold the ruler so that it always connects these points, and slide the parab- 
ola up or down, keeping its axis always along BK. Then the point C, the 
intersection of the parabola and the ruler, wall describe the cuiw^e ACN, 
w^hich is to be used in the construction of the proposed problem. 

Ha^dng thus described the curve, take a point L in the line BK on the 

concave side of the parabola, and such that BL = DE = -^-- then lav off 

t pn ■ 

on BK, toward B, LH equal to 2n-\/u^ from H draw HI perpendicular 
to LH and on the same side as the curve ACN. Take HI equal to 


r , , P* 

2n^ 47i ®-\/ u 


which we may, for the sake of brevity, set equal to Join L and I, and 
describe the circle LPI on L I as diameter; then inscribe in this circle the 
/s-|-]P'\/w 

line LP equal to yj — ^ — . Fina%, describe the circle PCN about I as 


Fina%, describe the circle PCN about I as 


center and passing through P. This circle will cut or touch the curve ACN 
in as many points as the equation has roots; and hence the perpendiculars 
CG, NR, QO, and so on, dropped from these points upon BK, will be the 
required roots. This rule never fails, nor does it admit of any exceptions. 

For, if the quantity s were so large in proportion to the others, p, q, r, t, u, 
that the line LP was greater than the diameter of the circle LI, so that 
LP could not be inscribed in it, every root of the proposed equation would 
be imaginaiy; and the same would be true if the circle IP w^ere so small 
that it did not cut the curve ACN at any point. The circle IP will in gener- 
al cut the curve ACN in six different points, so that the equation can have 
six distinct roots. But if it cuts it in few'er points, this indicates that some 


of the roots are equal or else imaginary. 

If, however, this method of tracing the curve ACN by the translation of 
a parabola seems to you awkward, there are many other ways of describing 
it. We might take AB and BL as before, and BK equal to the latus rectum 
of the parabola, and describe the semi-circle KST with its center in BK and 
cutting AB in some point S. Then from the point T where it ends, take TV 
tow^ard K equal to BL and join S and V. Draw AC through A parallel to 
SV, and draw SC through S parallel to BK; then C, the intersection of AC 
and SC, will be one point of the required curve. In this way we can find as 
many points of the curve as may be desired. 

The demonstration of all this is very simple. Place the ruler AE and the 
parabola FD so that both pass thi’ough the point C. This can alw^ays be 
done, since C lies on the curve ACN which is described by the intersection 

. . 

of the parabola and the ruler. If we let CG=j/, GD will equal — , since the 
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Fig. 42 Fig. 43 


latus rectum n is to CG as CG is to GD. Then DE = ~^, and subtracting 

DE from GD we have GE Since AB is to BE as CG is to GE, 

n pn ^ 

j)y 

and AB is equal to fp, therefore BE= ^ Now let C be a point on 

the curve generated by the intersection of the line SC, which is parallel to 
BK, and AC, which is parallel to SV. Let SB = CG = 2/, and BK = n, the 

latus rectum of the parabola. Then BT for KB is to BS as BS is to BT, 


and since TV = BL = we have BV —— — Also, SB is to BY as AB 

pn n pn ^ 

py '^/u 

is to BE, whence BE =n as before. It is evident, therefore, that one 

tiy 


and the same curve is described by these two methods. 
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Furthermore, BL=DE, and therefore DL= BE; also LH=s— ^ and 

2/1 ny ’ 

therefore, DH = LH+DL = ^ - 2/R + — L . 

2 2 ?/ 7iy ^2n\/u 

Also, since GD=— , 

GH = DH-GD=P 

2n ny 2n\/u n 

which may be written 


GH = 


-y^+ipy^+ 


ty 


— \/u 


and the square of GH is equal to 


n y 


'-PV‘+{ip"-:;£)v‘+{^v^‘+^)y^+{^ - p Vu)y^-fi/+u 

n^y- 

Whatever point of the curve is taken as C, whether toward N or toward Q, 
it will always be possible to express the square of the segment of BH be- 
tween the point H and the foot of the perpendicular from C to BH in these 
same terms connected by these same signs. 

Again, 
whence 


m 


since the angle IHL is a right angle; and since 

LP^ 


-4. 


+ 


p^/u 


and the angle IPL is a right angle, 
IC 




+ 


<2 


4n^u 


Now draw CM perpendicular to IH, and 


IM=HI-HM=HI-CG= 

1. XI r- TTVvr • ’«■ 2/n?/ , , 

whence the square of IM is ^ ^ — \-y~> 


m 


py/u 

■y; 


Taking this from the square of IC there remains the square of CM, or 

s py/u 2my 








■y^y 
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and this is equal to the square of GH, previously found. This may be written 




— nhj^+2my^—p-\/uy-~ 


Now, putting 
for n^y^, and 




■^y-+qy^- 


pt 


rif+2\/uy^-^2:;^y 


for 2iny^, and multiplying both members by n-y^, we have 

y^~py^+{lp"^-^;^y^+(2Vu + (^-pV^y^-ty-\-u 

equals 

( ip ’“-«-:^) y '+('-+2 V 5 + 2 ^) 2 /*+ ( l ;- « - 

or 

y^-py^^qy^-ry^-\~sy^-ty+u = 0, 

whence it appears that the lines CG, NR, QO, etc., are the roots of this 
equation. 

If then it be desired to find four mean proportionals between the lines a 
and 6, if we let x be the first, the equation is x^—a‘^b=0, or x^—a^bx = 0. Let 
y—a = x, and we get 


y^ — Qay^-{- lba^y^—20a^y^-{-l ba*y ^ — (6a ®+a^fe)yH-a®+a®5 = 0. 

Therefore, we must take AB = 3a, and BK, the latus rectum of the parabola, 
must be 


V: 


fioM-a^b 


\/ a^-{-ab 

which I shall call a, and DE or BL will be 

2a 


-l-6a2 


3n 


\/ a^-{-ab. 


Then, having described the curve ACN, we must have 

6a®H-a^6 

LH=^^ 

and 


2n-\/ a^-\-ab 


18a^+3a^5 


and 


10a® a® 

HI= ^ -r ~ Va^+ab + , , 

2nWa^+CLb 

LiP= ^ yjl5a^-\-Qa\/ a^+ab. 
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n’or the circle about I as center will pass through the point P thus found, 
ind cut the curve in the two points C and N. If we draw the perpendiculars 
^R and CG, and subtract NR, the smaller, from CG, the greater, the re- 
nainder will be x, the first of the four required mean proportionals. 

This method applies as well to the dimsion of an angle into five equal 
jarts, the inscription of a regular polygon of eleven or thirteen sides in a 
jircle, and an infinity of other problems. It should be remarked, however, 
jhat in many of these problems it may happen that the circle cuts the parab- 
ila of the second class so obliquely that it is hard to determine the exact 
Doint of intersection. In such cases this construction is not of practical 
/alue. The difficulty could easily be overcome by forming other rules analo- 
gous to these, which might be done in a thousand different ways. 

But it is not my purpose to write a large book I am trying rather to in- 
dude much in a few words, as will perhaps be inferred from what I have 
lone, if it is considered that, while reducing to a single construction all the 
Droblems of one class, I have at the same time given a method of transf oim- 
ng them into an infinity of others, and thus of solving each in an infinite 
aumber of ways; that, furthermore, having constructed all plane problems 
by the cutting of a circle by a straight line, and all solid problems by the 
cutting of a circle by a parabola; and, finally, all that are but one degree 
more complex by cutting a circle by a curve but one degree higher than the 
parabola, it is only necessary to follow the same general method to construct 
all problems, more and more complex, ad infinitum; for in the case of a 
mathematical progression, whenever the first two or three terms are given, 
it is easy to find the rest, 

I hope that posterity will judge me kindly, not only as to the things which 
I have explained, but also as to those which I have intentionally omitted so 
as to leave to others the pleasure of discovery. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Benedict de Spinoza, 1632-1677 


Benedict (Bahuch) de Spinoza ■was bom in 
Amsterdam on the 24th of November, 1632, 
the son of a Jewish family which had emigrated 
from Portugal in the last decade of the sixteenth 
century to have the benefit of Dutch religious 
toleration. His father seems to have been of 
some prominence in the local Je'wish commu- 
nity, and young Baruch was presumably edu- 
cated in the Jewish schools. Whatever may be 
the value of the various reports as to the course 
of his education, there can be no doubt that he 
early acquired unorthodox opinions, for in July, 
1656, after some controversy, the details of 
which are far from clear, he was solemnly ex- 
communicated by the Jewish authorities for 
“abominable heresies which he practises and 
teaches.” Cut off from his own people, his par- 
ents dead, Spinoza was thrown on his o'wn re- 
som-ces. 

The next fom- years Spinoza spent in or near 
Amsterdam, associating with members of the 
Collegiant, Mennonite, and Remonstrant sects, 
and devoting himself to the study of Latin, 
Greek, and other “humane sciences.” Probably 
it was also during these yearn that he acquired 
or at least perfected the trade of lens-grinder, 
which pro'vided him “with a means of support 
throughout the rest of his life. Leaiing Amster- 
dam in 1660, he retired to Rijnsburg, a small 
village near Leyden and headquarters of the 
Collegiant group, where, according to his first 
biographer, “removed from all the obstacles 
which he could only overcome by flight, he de- 
voted himself entirely to philosophy.” 

During his three years at Rijnsburg Spinoza 
wrote the Short Treatise on God, Man and his 
Well-Being, the Treatise on the Improvement of 
the Understanding, Descartes’ Principles of Phi- 
losophy Georneiricaily Demonstrated "with ap- 
pended Metaphysical Thoughts, and seems to 
have begun work on w'hat eventually became 
the Ethics. The exposition of Descartes’ Princi- 
ples was undertaken for the instruction of a 
group of students, who had formed a sort of 
philosophical club in Amsterdam, and it was 
far from representing Spinoza’s own Adews, as, 
indeed, the preface to the published work stat- 
ed. Sninoza allowed it to be published, however, 


hoping that “perhaps on this occasion there 
will be found some ■who hold the first places in 
my eountrj', who will desire to see the other 
things which I have written and which I ac- 
kno'wledge as my o^wn, and tliey ■Rill make it 
their business that I should be able to publish 
them without any risk of trouble." 

His reputation was already growing. He had 
been ■\isited by and was corresponding with 
Henry Oldenburg, one of the fiist two secre- 
taries of the Royal Society of London, and 
through him with Robert Boyle: through the 
years he became acquainted ■with numerous 
other prominent personages of both the political 
and intellectual worlds, among them Christian 
Huygens. Possibly in order to be closer to some 
of these friends, he moved to i’oorburg, near The 
Hague, in 1663. Although the publication of 
his vei-sion of Descartes aroused considerable 
interest, it did not produce the conseciuences he 
had desired, since publication of his other works 
did not follow. "^Tiile continuing to work on the 
Ethics, he began, in 1665, the composition of 
the Theological-Political Treatise, which was 
published anonjunously in 1670. Spinoza w'as 
moved to waite this book partly by a desire 
to assert “the liberty of philosophizing and of 
sa3ung what we think,” which “cannot be de- 
stroj^ed unless the peace and piety of the state 
is theiewith also destroj’ed.” 

Condemnations of the Treatise immediately 
flew thick and fast, and in many Spinoza’s 
name was mentioned. In the disorders conse- 
quent upon the French invasion of 1672, Jan 
de Witt, former Grand Pensionary of Holland 
and powerful friend and protector of Spinoza, 
was murdered by an angry mob. Spinoza, whose 
Theological-Political Treatise had been de- 
nounced as “forged in hell by a renegade Jew 
and the devil, and issued with the knowledge 
of Mr. Jan de Witt,” was so aroused by this 
event that he wms with difiRculty restrained from 
public denunciation of the murderers. The 
Prince of Conde, commanding the French Army 
at Utrecht, invdted Spinoza to visit him, and 
Spinoza went, but with what motives this visit 
was requested or w'hy paid is far from certain. 
In any case the effort was wasted, for Cond6 
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had been called away, and Spinoza leturned to 
The Hague, where he found himself an object of 
popular suspicion. The same year, 1673, he was 
offered a professoiship at the University of Hei- 
delberg, but he gracefully declined, declaring 
that he held back, “not in the hope of some bet- 
ter fortune, but from love of tranquillity, which 
I believe I can obtain in some measure by re- 
fraining from public lectures.” 

The remainder of his life was spent quietly at 
The Hague, where he had settled in 1670. He 
completed liis Ethics and sought to publish it, 
but was discouraged by the complaints aroused 
by the mere rumor of itsbemg on the press. Sub- 
sequently he began his Political Treatise^ which 
’emained unfinished, and planned a Hebrew’ 


grammar. In 1676, already seriously ill Tvift 
the consumption which w’as to kill him, he re- 
ceived a visit from Leibnitz, with whom he had 
already corresponded on problems of optics 
and they conversed ‘ ‘often and at great length}’ 
Four months later, on a quiet Sunday after- 
noon in February, 1677, wdiile the “people of 
the house” were at church, he died in the 
presence of an Amsterdam physician-friend. 
His funeral was “attended by many illustiious 
personages and followed by six coaches.” He 
w’as forty-four. He left a small library, his 
clothes, a little furniture, some finished lenses 
(which “sold pretty dear”) ,and his manuscripts, 
which were published the same year by his 
friends. 
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ETHICS 


FIRST PART 

OF GOD 


DEFINmONS 

1. By cause of itself, I understand that, 
whose essence involves existence; or that, 
whose nature cannot be conceived unless ex- 
isting. 

2. That tiring is called finite in its own kind 
(insu-o genere) which can be limited by another 
thing of the same nature. For example, a body 
is called finite, because we always conceive 
another which is greater. So a thought is 
limited by another thought; but a body is 
not limited by a thought, nor a thought by a 
body. 

3. By substance, I understand that which is 
in itself and is conceived through itself; in 
other words, that, the conception of which 
does not need the conception of another thing 
from which it must be formed. 

4. By attribute, I understand that which 
the intellect perceives of substance, as if con- 
stituting its essence.^ 

5. By mode, I understand the affections of 
substance, or that which is in another thing 
through which also it is conceived. 

6. By God, I understand Being absolutely 
infinite, that is to say, substance consisting of 
infinite attributes, each one of which expresses 
eternal and infinite essence. 

Explanation. I say absolutely infinite but 
not infinite in its own kind (in mo genere ) ; for 
of whatever is infinite only in its own kind (in 
sva genere), we can deny infinite attributes; 
but to the essence of that which is absolutely 
mfinite pertains whatever expresses essence 
and involves no negation. 

7. That thing is called free which exists 
from the necessity of its own nature alone, and 
is determined to action by itself alone. That 
thing, on the other hand, is called necessary, or 
rather compelled, which by another is deter- 
mined to existence and action in a fixed and 
prescribed manner. 

^See Part I, Prop. 19. 


8. By eternity, I understand existence it- 
self, so far as it is conceived necessarily to fol- 
low from the definition alone of the eternal 
thing. 

Exphnation. For such existence, like the 
essence of the thing, is conceived as an eternal 
truth. It cannot therefore be explained by 
duration or time, even if the duration be con- 
ceived without beginning or end. 

AXIOMS 

1. Everything which is, is either in itself or 
in another. 

2. That w'hich cannot be conceived through 
another must be conceived through itself. 

3. From a given determinate cause an effect 
necessarily follows; and, on the other hand, if 
no determinate cause be given, it is impossible 
that an effect can follow. 

4. The knowledge (cognitio) of an effect de- 
pends upon and involves the knowledge of the 
cause. 

5. Those things which have nothing mu- 
tually in common with one another cannot 
through one another be mutually under- 
stood, that is to say, the conception of the 
one does not involve the conception of the 
other. 

6. A true idea must agree with that of 
which it is the idea (cum suo ideato). 

7. The essence of that thing which can be 
conceived as not existing does not involve 
existence. 

Prop. 1. Substanceishy its nature prior toils 
affections. 

Demonst. This is evident from Defs. 3 and 5. 

Prop. 2. Two substances having different at- 
tributes have nothing in common with one an- 
other. 

Demonst This is also evident from Def. 3. 
For each substance must be in itself and must 
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be conceived tlirough itself, that is to say, the 
conception of one does not involve the con- 
ception of the other. q.e.d 

Prop. 3. I j two things have nothing in common 
with one another, one cannot he the cause of the 
other. 

Demonst. If they have nothing mutually 
in common with one another, they cannot 
(Ax. 5) through one another be mutually un- 
derstood, and therefore (Ax. 4) one caimot be 
the cause of the other. q.e.d. 

Prop. 4. Two or more distinct things are dis- 
tinguished from one another, either by the differ- 
ence of the attributes of the substances, or by the 
difference of their affections. 

Demonst. Everything which is, is either in 
itself or in another (Ax. 1), that is to say (Defs. 
3 and 5), outside the intellect there is nothing 
but substances and their affections. There is 
nothing therefore outside the intellect by 
which a number of things can be distinguished 
one from another, but substances or (which is 
the same tiling by Def . 4) their attributes and 
their affections, q.e.d. 

Prop. 5. In nature there cannot he two or 
more substances of the same nature or attribute. 

Demonst. If there were two or more dis- 
tinct substances, they must be distinguished 
one from the other by difference of attributes 
or difference of affections (Prop. 4). If they 
are distinguished only by difference of attri- 
butes, it will be granted that there is but one 
substance of the same attribute. But if they 
are distinguished by difference of affections, 
since substance is prior by nature to its affec- 
tions (Prop. 1), the affections therefore being 
placed on one side, and the substance being 
considered in itself, or, in other words (Def. 3 
and Ax. 6), truly considered, it cannot be con- 
ceived as distinguished from another sub- 
stance, that is to say (Prop. 4), there cannot 
be two or more substances, but only one pos- 
sessing the same nature or attribute. q.e.d. 

Prop. 6. One substance cannot be produced by 
another substance. 

Demonst. There cannot in nature be two 
substances of the same attribute (Prop. 5), 
that is to say (Prop. 2), two which have any- 
thing in common with one another. And there- 
fore (Prop. 3) one cannot be the cause of the 
other, that is to say, one cannot be produced 
by the other. q.bj). 


Carol. Hence it follows that there is noth- 
ing by which substance can be produced, for 
in nature there is nothing but substances and 
their affections (as is evident from Ax. 1 and 
Defs. 3 and 5). But substance cannot be 
produced by substance (Prop. 6). Therefore 
absolutely there is nothing bj’- which substance 
can be produced, q.e.d. 

Another Demonst. This corollary is demon- 
strated more easily by the reductio ad absur- 
dttm. For if there were anj^hing by which sub- 
stance could be produced, the knowledge of 
substance W'ould be dependent upon the knowl- 
edge of its cause (Ax. 4), and therefore (Def. 
3) it would not be substance. 

Prop. 7. It pertains to the nature of substance 
to exist. 

Demonst. There is nothing by which sub- 
stance can be produced (Corel. Prop. 6). It 
will therefore be the cause of itself, that is to 
say (Def. 1), its essence necessarily involves 
existence, or in other words it pertains to its 
nature to exist, q.e.d. 

Prop. 8. Every substance is necessarily in- 
finite. 

Demonst. Substance which has only one 
attribute cannot exist except as one substance 
(Prop. 5), and to the nature of this one sub- 
stance it pertains to exist (Prop. 7). It must 
therefore from its nature exist as finite or in- 
finite. But it cannot exist as finite substance, 
for (Def. 2) it must (if finite) be limited by an- 
other substance of the same nature, which also 
must necessarily exist (Prop. 7), and therefore 
would be two substances of the same attribute, 
which is absurd (Prop. 5). It exists therefore 
as infinite substance. q.e.d. 

Schol. 1. Since finiteness is in truth partly 
negation, and infinitude absolute affirmation 
of existence of some kind, it follows from Prop. 
7 alone that all substance must be infinite. 

Schol. 2. I fully expect that those who 
judge things confusedly, and who have not 
been accustomed to cognise things through 
their first causes, will find it difficult to com- 
prehend the demonstration of the 7th Proposi- 
tion, since they do not distinguish between the 
modifications of substances and substances 
themselves, and are ignorant of the manner 
in which things are produced. Hence it comes 
to pass that they erroneously ascribe to sub- 
stances a beginning like that which they see 
belongs to natural things; for those who are 
ignorant of the true causes of things confound 
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every thmg, and -without any mental repug- 
nance represent trees speaking like men, or 
imagine that men are made out of stones as 
well as begotten from seed, and that all forms 
can be changed the one into the other. So also 
those -who confound human nature -Ruth the 
divine, readily attribute to God human af- 
fects,^ especially so long as they are ignorant 
of the manner in -which affects are produced 
in the mind. But if men -would attend to the 
nature of substance, they could not entertain a 
single doubt of the truth of Proposition 7; in- 
deed tliis proposition -would be considered by 
all to be axiomatic, and reckoned amongst 
common notions. For by “substance” would 
be understood that which is in itself and is con- 
ceived through itself, or, in other words, that, 
the knowledge of which does not need the 
knowledge of another thing. But by “modifi- 
cations” would be understood those things 
which are in another thing — ^those things, the 
conception of which is formed from the con- 
ception of the thing in wiiich they are. Hence 
we can have true ideas of non-existent modi- 
fications, since although they may not actually 
exist outside the intellect, their essence never- 
theless is so comprehended in something else, 
that they may be conceived through it. But 
the truth of substances is not outside the in- 
tellect unless in the substances themselves, be- 
cause they are conceived through themselves. 
If any one, therefore, were to say that he pos- 
sessed a clear and distinct, that is to say, a true 
idea of substance, and that he nevertheless 
doubted whether such a substance exists, he 
would forsooth be in the same position as if he 
were to say that he had a true idea and never- 
theless doubted whether or not it was false (as 
is evident to any one who pays a little atten- 
tion). Similarly if any one were to affirm that 
substance is created, he would affirm at the 
same time that a false idea had become true, 
and this is a greater absurdity than can be 
conceived. It is therefore necessary to admit 
that the existence of substance, like its es- 
sence, is an eternal truth. Hence a demonstra- 
tion (which I have thought worth while to 
append) by a different method is possible, 
showing that there are not two substances pos- 
sessing the same nature. But in order to pro-ve 
this methodically it is to be noted: 1. That the 
true definition of any one thing neither in- 
volves nor exi^resses anything except the na- 
ture of the thing defined. From w^hich it fol- 
lows, 2. That a definition does not invol-ve or 
iSee Part I, Def. III. 
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express any certain number of indi-^iduals, 
since it expresses nothing but the nature of the 
thing defined. For example, the definition of a 
triangle expresses nothing but the simple na- 
ture of a triangle, and not anv' certain number 
of triangles. 3. It is to be observed that of 
every existing thing there is some certain 
cause by reason of which it exists. 4. Finally, 
it is to be observed that tins cause, by reason 
of which a thing e:-.ists, must either be con- 
tained in the nature itself and definition of the 
existing tiling f simply because it pertains to 
the nature of the thing to exist', or it must 
exist outside the thing. This being granted, it 
follo-R's that if a certain numbei of indiiiduais 
exist in nature, there must necessarily be a 
cause why those individuals, and neither more 
nor fewer, exist. If. for example, there are 
twenty men in existence (w'hom, for the sake 
of greater clearness, I suppose existing at the 
same time, and that no others existed before 
them), it will not be sufficient, in order that 
w'e may give a reason why twenty men exist, 
to give a cause for human nature generally; 
but it will be necessary, in addition, to give a 
reason why neither more nor fewer than tw’en- 
ty e.xist, since, as we have already observed 
under the third head, there must necessarily 
be a cause wffiy each exists. But this cause (as 
we have shown under the second and third 
heads) cannot be contained in human nature 
itself, since the true definition of a man does 
not involve the number twenty, and therefore 
(by the fourth head) the cause why these twen- 
ty men exist, and consec]uently the cause -why 
each exists, must necessarily lie outside each 
one; and therefore we must conclude generally 
that whenever it is possible for several indi- 
viduals of the same nature to exist, there must 
necessarily be an external cause for their 
existence. 

Since now it pertains to the nature of sub- 
stance to exist (as w'e have shown in this scho- 
lium), its definition must involve necessary 
existence, and consequently from its definition 
alone its e.xistence must be concluded. But 
from its defiinition (as w'e have already shown 
under the second and third heads) the exist- 
ence of more substances than one cannot be 
deduced. It follows, therefore, from this defi- 
nition necessarily that there cannot be two 
substances possessing the same nature. 

Pkop 9. The more reality or being a thing pos- 
sesses, the more attributes belong to it. 

Demonst. This is e-vident from Def. 4. 
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Prop 10. Each attribute of a substance must 
be conceived through itself. 

Demonsi. For an attribute is that which 
the intellect perceives of substance, as if con- 
stituting its essence (Def. 4), and therefore 
(Def. 3) it must be conceived through it- 
self. Q.E.D. 

Schol. From this it is apparent that al- 
though two attributes may be conceived as 
really distinct — that is to say, one without the 
assistance of the other — ^we cannot neverthe- 
less thence conclude that they constitute two 
beings or two different substances; for this is 
the nature of substance, that each of its at- 
tributes is conceived through itself, since all 
the attributes which substance possesses were 
always in it together, nor could one be pro- 
duced by another; but each expresses the 
reality or being of substance. It is very far from 
being absurd, therefore, to ascribe to one sub- 
stance a number of attributes, since nothing in 
nature is clearer than that each being must be 
conceived under some attribute, and the more 
reality or being it has, the more attributes it 
possesses expressing necessity or eternity and 
infinity. Nothing consequently is clearer than 
that Being absolutely infinite is necessarily de- 
fined, as we have shown (Def. 6) , as Being which 
consists of infinite attributes, each one of which 
expresses a certain essence, eternal and in- 
finite. But if any one now asks by what sign, 
therefore, we may distinguish between sub- 
stances, let him read the following proposi- 
tions, which show that in nature only one sub- 
stance exists, and that it is absolutely infinite. 
For this reason that sign would be sought for 
in vain. 

Prop. 11. God, or substance consisting of in- 
finite attributes, each one of which expresses eter- 
nal and infinite essence, necessarily exists. 

Demonst. If this be denied, conceive, if it 
be possible, that God does not exist. Then it 
follows (Ax. 7) that Efis essence does not in- 
volve existence. But this (Prop. 7) is absurd. 
Therefore God necessarily exists. q.e.d. 

Another proof. For the existence or non- 
existence of everything there must be a reason 
or cause. For example, if a triangle exists, there 
must be a reason or cause why it exists; and if 
it does not exist, there must be a reason or 
cause which hinders its existence or which 
negates it. But this reason or cause must 
either be contained in the nature of the thing 
or lie outside it. For example, the nature of the 
thing itself shows the reason why a square 


circle does not exist, the reason being that a 
square circle involves a contradiction. And the 
reason, on the other hand, why substance ex- 
ists follows from its nature alone, -which in- 
volves existence (see Prop. 7). But the reason 
why a circle or triangle e.xists or does not e.xist 
is not drawn from their nature, but from the 
order of corporeal nature generally; for from 
that it must follow, either that a triangle nec- 
essarily exists, or that it is impossible for it to 
exist. But this is self-evident. Therefore it fol- 
lows that if there be no cause nor reason which 
hinders a thing from existing, it exists neces- 
sarily. If, therefore, there be no reason nor cause 
which hinders God from existing, or which 
negates His existence, we must conclude abso- 
lutely that He necessarily exists. But if there 
be such a reason or cause, it must be either in 
the nature itself of God or must lie outside it, 
that is to say, in another substance of another 
nature. For if the reason lay in a substance of 
the same nature, the existence of God would be 
by this very fact admitted. But substance pos- 
sessing another nature could have nothing in 
common with God (Prop. 2), and therefore 
could not give Hi m existence nor negate it. 
Smce, therefore, the reason or cause which 
could negate the divine existence cannot be 
outside the divine nature, it will necessarily, 
supposing that the di-vine nature does not ex- 
ist, be in His Nature itself, which would there- 
fore involve a contradiction. But to affirm 
this of the Being absolutely infinite and con- 
smmnately perfect is absurd. Therefore nei- 
ther in God nor outside God is there any cause 
or reason which can negate His existence, and 
therefore God necessarily exists. q.e.d. 

Another proof. Inability to exist is. impo- 
tence, and, on the other hand, ability to exist 
is power, as is self-evident. If, therefore, there 
is nothing which necessarily exists excepting 
things finite, it follows that things finite are 
more powerful than the absolutely infinite 
Being, and this (as is self-evident) is absurd; 
therefore either nothing exists or Being abso- 
lutely infinite also necessarily exists. But we 
ourselves exist, either in ourselves or in some- 
thing else which necessarily exists (Ax. 1 and 
Prop. 7). Therefore the Being absolutely in- 
finite, that is to say (Def. 6), God, necessarily 
exists. Q.E.D. 

Schol. In this last demonstration I wished 
to prove the existence of God a posteriori, in 
order that the demonstration might be the 
more easily understood, and not because the 
existence of God does not follow a priori from 
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the same grounds. For since ability to exist is 
power, it follows that the more reality belongs 
to the nature of an^hing, the greater is the 
power for existence it derives from itself; and 
it also follows, therefore, that the Being abso- 
lutely infinite, or God, has from Himself an 
absolutely infinite power of existence, and that 
He therefore necessarily exists. Many persons, 
nevertheless, will perhaps not be able easily to 
see the force of this demonstration, because 
they have been accustomed to contemplate 
those things alone which flow from external 
causes, and they see also that those tilings 
which are quickly produced from these causes, 
that is to say, which easily exist, easily perish, 
whilst, on the other hand, they adjudge those 
things to be more difficult to produce, that is 
to say, not so easy to bring into existence, to 
which they conceive more properties pertain. 
In order that these prejudices may be removed, 
I do not need here to show in what respect this 
saying, “What is quickly made quickly per- 
ishes,” is true, nor to inquire whether, looking 
at the whole of nature, all things are or are not 
equally easy. But this only it will be sufficient 
for me to observe, that I do not speak of things 
which are produced by external causes, but 
that I speak of substances alone which (Prop. 
6) can be produced by no external cause. For 
whatever perfection or reality those things may 
have which are produced by external causes, 
whether they consist of many parts or of few, 
they Give it all to the virtue of an external 
cause, and therefore their existence springs 
from the perfection of an external cause alone 
and not from their own. On the other hand, 
whatever perfection substance has is due to no 
external cause. Therefore its existence must 
follow from its nature alone, and is therefore 
nothing else than its essence. Perfection conse- 
quently does not prevent the existence of a 
thing, but establishes it; imperfection, on the 
other hand, prevents existence, and so of no 
existence can we be more sure than of the ex- 
istence of the Being absolutely infinite or per- 
fect, that is to say, God. For since His essence 
shuts out all imperfection and involves abso- 
lute perfection, for this very reason all cause of 
doubt concerning His existence is taken away, 
and the highest certainty concerning it is 
given, — ^a truth which I trust will be evident to 
any one who bestows only moderate attention. 

Psop. 12. No attribute of substance can be 
truly conceived from which it follows that sub- 
stance can be divided. 
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Demonst, For the parts into whiehi sub- 
stance thus conceived would be divided \\ ill or 
will not retain the nature of substance. If they 
retain it, then (Prop. S) each part vill be in- 
finite, and (Prop. 6) the canse of itself, and will 
consist of an attribute differing from that of 
any other part (Prop. 5}, so that from one sub- 
stance more substances could be formed, which 
(Prop. 6) is absurd. Moreover the parts (Prop. 
2) would have nothing in common with their 
whole, and the whole (Def. 4 and Prop. 10; 
could be, and could be conceived without its 
parts, which no one will doubt to be an absurd- 
ity. But if the second case be supposed, name- 
ly, that the parts wall not retain the nature of 
substance, then, since the whole substance 
might be divided into equal parts, it would 
lose the nature of substance and cease to be, 
which (Prop. 7) is absurd. 

Prop. 13. Substance absolutely infinite is in- 
divisible. 

Demonst. For if it were dinsible, the parts 
into which it would be di\’ided w'ill or will not 
retain the nature of substance absolutely in- 
finite. If they retain it, there will be a plurality 
of substances possessing the same nature, 
which (Prop. 5) is absurd. If the second case 
be supposed, then (as above), substance abso- 
lutely infinite can cease to be, which (Prop. 
11) is also absurd. 

Carol. Hence it follows that no substance, 
and consequently no bodily substance m so 
far as it is substance, is divisible. 

Schol. That substance is indi-vdsible is more 
easily to be understood from this consideration 
alone, that the nature of substance cannot be 
conceived unless as infinite, and that by a part 
of substance notliing else can be understood 
than finite substance, which (Prop. 8) involves 
a manifest contradiction. 

Prop. 14. Besides God, no substance can be 
nor can be conceived. 

Demonst. Since God is Being absolutely in- 
finite, of whom no attribute can be denied 
which expresses the essence of substance (Def. 
6), and since He necessarily exists (Prop. 11), 
it follows that if there were any substance be- 
sides God, it would have to be explained by 
some attribute of God, and thus two sub- 
stances would exist possessing the same attri- 
bute, which (Prop. 5) is absurd; and therefore 
there cannot be any substance excepting God, 
and consequently none other can be conceived. 
For if any other could be conceived, it would 
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necessarily be conceived as existing, and this (by 
the first part of this demonstration) is absurd. 
Therefore besides God no substance can be, 
nor can be conceived, q.e.d. 

Coral. 1. Hence it follows with the gi-eatest 
clearness, firstly, that God is one, that is to say 
(Def. 6j, in nature there is but one substance, 
and it is absolutely infinite, as (Schol. Prop. 
10) we have already intimated. 

CoTol. 2, It follows, secondly, that the thing 
extended {rein extensam) and the thing tliinking 
{rem cogitantem) are either attributes of God 
or (Ax. 1) affections of the attributes of God. 

Prop, 15. Whatever is, is in God, and nothing 
can either be or be conceived without God. 

Demonst Besides God there is no sub- 
stance, nor can any be conceived (Prop. 14), 
that is to say (Def. 3), nothing which is in it- 
self and is conceived through itself. But modes 
(Def. 5) can neither be nor be conceived with- 
out substance; therefore in the divine nature 
only can they be, and through it alone can 
they be conceived. But besides substances and 
modes nothing is assumed (Ax. 1). There- 
fore nothing can be or be conceived without 
God. Q,E.D. 

Schol. There are those ■who imagine God to 
be like a man, composed of body and soul and 
subject to passions; but it is clear enough from 
what has already been demonstrated how far 
off men who believe this are from the true 
knowledge of God. But these I dismiss, for all 
men wdio have in any way looked mto the di- 
vine nature deny that God is corporeal. That 
He cannot be so they conclusively prove by 
showing that by “body” we understand a cer- 
tain quantity possessing length, breadth, and 
depth. Limited by some fixed form; and that to 
attribute these to God, a being absolutely in- 
finite, is the greatest absurdity. But yet at the 
same time, from other arguments by which 
they endeavour to confirm their proof, they 
clearly show that they remove altogether from 
the divine nature substance itself corporeal or 
extended, aflEirming that it was created by God 
By what divine power, however, it could have 
been created they are altogether ignorant, so 
that it is clear they do not understand what 
they themselves say. But I have demon- 
strated, at least in my own opinion, with suffi- 
cient clearness (see Corol. Prop. 6 and Schol. 
2, Prop. 8), that no substance can be produced 
or created by another being (a6 alio). More- 
over (Prop. 14), we have shown that besides 
God no substance can be nor can be conceived; 


and hence we have concluded that extended 
substance is one of the infinite attributes of God. 
But for the sake of a fuller explanation, I will 
refute my adversaries’ arguments, which 
taken altogether, come to this. First, that cor- 
poreal substance, in so far as it is substance 
consists, as they suppose, of parts, an d there- 
fore they deny that it can be infinite, and con- 
sequently that it can pertain to God. This they 



illustrate by many e.xamples, one or two of 
which I will adduce. If corporeal substance, 
they say, be infinite, let us conceive it to be di- 
■vided into two parts; each part, therefore, will 
be either finite or infinite. If each part be finite, 
then the infinite is composed of two finite 
parts, which is absurd. If each part be infinite, 
there is then an infinite twice as great as an- 
other infinite, which is also absurd. Agam, if 
infinite quantity be measured by equal parts 
of a foot each, it must contain an infinite num- 
ber of such parts, and similarly if it be meas- 
ured by equal parts of an inch each; and there- 
fore one infinite number will be twelve times 
gi-eater than another infinite number. Lastly, 
if from one point of any infinite quantity it be 
imagined that two lines, AB, AC, which at 
fid-st are at a certain and determinate distance 
from one another, be infinitely extended, it is 
plain that the distance between B and C! will 
be continually increased, and at length from 
being determinate ■will be indeterminable. 
Since therefore these absurdities follow, as 
they think, from supposing quantity to be in- 
finite, they conclude that corporeal substance 
must be finite, and consequently cannot per- 
tain to the essence of God. A second argument 
is assumed from the absolute perfection of 
God. For God, they say, since He is a being 
absolutely perfect, cannot suffer; but corpo- 
real substance, since it is di'visible, can suffer: 
it follows, therefore, that it does not pertain to 
God’s essence. These are the arguments which 
I find in authors, by which they endeavour to 
show that corporeal substance is unworthy of 
the divine nature, and cannot pertain to it. 
But any one who will properly attend will dis- 
cover that I have already answered these argu- 
ments, since the sole foundation of them is the 
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supposition that bodily substance consists of 
parts, a supposition which (Prop. 12 and 
Corol. Prop. 13) I have shown to be absurd. 
Moreover, if any one will rightly consider the 
matter, he will see that all these absurdities 
(supposing that they are all absurdities, a 
point which I will now take for granted), from 
which these authors attempt to draw the con- 
clusion that substance extended is finite, do 
not by any means follow from the supposition 
that quantity is infinite, but from the supposi- 
tion that infinite quantity is measurable, and 
that it is made up of fimte parts. Therefore, 
from the absurdities to which this leads noth- 
ing can be concluded, excepting that infinite 
quantity is not measurable, and that it cannot 
be composed of finite parts. But this is what 
we have already demonstrated (Prop. 12, 
&c.), and the shaft therefore which is aimed at 
us turns against those who cast it. If, there- 
fore, from these absurdities any one should 
attempt to conclude that substance extended 
must be finite, he would, forsooth, be in the 
position of the man who supposes a circle to 
have the properties of a square, and then con- 
cludes that it has no centre, such that all the 
lines drawn from it to the circumference are 
equal. For corporeal substance, which cannot 
be conceived except as infinite, one and indi- 
visible (Props. 8, 5, and 12), is conceived by 
those against whom I argue to be composed of 
finite parts, and to be multiplex and divisible, 
in order that they may prove it finite. Just in 
the same way others, after they have imagined 
a line to consist of points, know how to dis- 
cover many arguments, by w'hich they show 
that a line cannot be divided ad infinitum; and 
indeed it is not less absurd to suppose that 
corporeal substance is composed of bodies or 
parts than to suppose that a body is composed 
of surfaces, surfaces of lines, and that lines, 
finally, are composed of points. Every one who 
knows that clear reason is infallible ought to 
admit this, and especially those w'ho deny that 
a vacuum can exist. For if corporeal substance 
could be so divided that its parts could be 
really distinct, why could not one part be an- 
nihilated, the rest remaining, as before, con- 
nected with one another? And why must all 
be so fitted together that there can be no 
vacuum? For of things which are really distinct 
the one from the other, one can be and remain 
in its own position without the other. Since, 
therefore, it is supposed that there is no vacu- 
um in nature (about which I will speak at an- 
other time), but that all the parts must be 
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umted, so that no vacuum can exist, it follows 
that they cannot be really separated ; that is to 
saj*-, that corporeal substance, in so far as it is 
substance, cannot be divided. If, nevertheless, 
any one should now ask w'hy there is a natural 
tendency to consider quantity as capable of 
division, I reply tliat quantity is conceived by 
us in two ways: either abstractly or super- 
ficially; that is to say, as we imagine it, or else 
as substance, in which way it is conceived by 
the intellect alone. If. therefore, we regard 
quantity (as we do very often and easily’l as it 
exists in the imagination, we find it to be finite, 
divTsible, and composed of parts . but if we re- 
gard it as it exists in the intellect, and conceiv'e 
it in so far as it is substance, which is very 
difficult, then, as we have already sufficiently 
demonstrated, we find it to be infinite, one, 
and indivisible. This will be plain enough to all 
who know how to distinguish between the 
imagination and the intellect, and more espe- 
cially if we remember that matter is every- 
w’here the same, and that, except in so far as 
we regard it as affected in different ways, parts 
are not distinguished in it; that is to say, they 
are distinguished with regard to mode, but not 
with regard to reality. For example, we con- 
ceive water as being divided, in so far as it is 
water, and that its parts are separated from 
one another; but m so far as it is corporeal 
substance wre cannot thus conceive it, for as 
such it is neither separated nor divided. More- 
over, water, in so far as it is water, is origi- 
nated and destroyed: but in so far as it is sub- 
stance, it is neither originated nor destroyed. 
By this reasoning I think that I have also 
answered the second argument, since that too 
is based upon the assumption that matter, 
considered as substance, is divisible and com- 
posed of parts. And even if w’hat I have urged 
were not true, I do not know' w'hy matter 
should be unw'orthy of the divine nature, since 
(Prop. 14) outside God no substance can exist 
from W'hieh the divine nature could suffer. All 
things, I say, are in God, and everything which 
takes place takes place by the laws alone of the 
infinite nature of God, and follows (as I shall 
presently show) from the necessity of His es- 
sence. Therefore in no way whatever can it be 
asserted that God suffers from anything, or that 
substance extended, even if it be supposed divis- 
ible, is unworthy of the divdne nature, provided 
only it be allowed that it is eternal and infinite. 
But enough on this point for the present. 
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Prop. 16 . From the necessity of the divine na- 
lure infioiite mmbers of things in infinite ways 
[that is to say, all things ichich can be conceived 
by ike ifijinite intellect) must follow. 

Demonst. This proposition must be plain 
to every one who considers that from the given 
definition of anything a number of properties 
necessarily following from it (that is to say, 
Following from the essence of the thing itself) 
ire inferred by the intellect, and just in propor- 
non as the definition of the thing expresses a 
ireater reality, that is to say, just in porpor- 
:ion as the essence of the thing defined in- 
rolves a greater reality, will more properties be 
nferred. But the divine nature possesses ab- 
solutely infinite attributes (Def. 6), each one 
of which expresses infinite essence in its own 
iind (in siio genere), and therefore, from the 
lecessity of the diidne nature, infinite numbers 
of things in infinite ways (that is to say, all 
tilings which can be conceived by the infinite 
intellect) must necessarily follow. q.e.d. 

Coral. 1. Hence it follows that God is the 
sfBcient cause of all things which can fall un- 
der the infinite intellect. 

Carol. 2. It follows, secondly, that God is 
cause through Himself, and not through that 
which is contingent (per accidens). 

Carol. 3. It follows, thirdly, that God is 
absolutely the first cause. 

Prop. 17. God acts from the laws of His own 
nature only, and is compelled by no one. 

Demonst. We have just shown (Prop. 16) 
that from the necessity, or (which is the same 
thing) from the laws only of the divine natme, 
infinite numbers of things absolutely follow; 
and we have demonstrated (Prop. 15) that 
nothing can be, nor can be conceived, without 
God, but that all tilings are in God. Therefore, 
outside Himself, there can be nothing by whicli 
He may be deternoined or compelled to act; 
and therefore He acts from the laws of His own 
nature only, and is compelled by no one. 

Q.B.D. 

Coral. 1. Hence it follows, firstly, that there 
is no cause, either external to God or within 
Him, which can excite Him to act except the 
perfection of His own nature. 

Carol. 2 It follows, secondly, that God 
alone is a free cause; for God alone exists from 
the necessity alone of His own nature (Prop. 
11, and Corel. 1, Prop. 14), and acts from the 
necessity alone of His own nature (Prop. 
17). Therefore (Def. 7) He alone is a free 
cause. Q.Em. 


Schol. There are some who think that God 
is a free cause because He can, as they think 
bring about those things which wn have said 
follow' from His nature — ^that is to say, those 
things which are in His power — should not be 
or should not be produced by Him. But this is 
simply sajnng that God could bring about that 
it should not follow from the nature of a tri- 
angle that its three angles should be equal to 
two right angles, or that from a given cause an 
effect should not follow, which is absurd. But 
I shall show farther on, without the help of 
this proposition, that neither intellect nor will 
pertam to the nature of God. 

I know', indeed, that there are many who 
think themselves able to demonstrate that in- 
tellect of the highest order and freedom of will 
both pertain to the nature of God, for they say 
that they know nothing more perfect which they 
can attribute to Him than that which is the 
chief perfection in ourselves. But although 
they conceive God as actually possessing the 
highest intellect, they nevertheless do not be- 
lieve that He can bring about that all those 
things should exist which are actually in His 
intellect, for they think that by such a suppo- 
sition they would destroy His power. If He 
had treated, they say, all tilings which are m 
His intellect, He could have created notliing 
more, and this, they believe, does not accord 
with God’s omnipotence so then they prefer to 
consider God as indifferent to all things, and 
creating nothing excepting that wliich He has 
decreed to create by a certain absolute will. 
But I think that I have shown wdth sufficient 
clearness (Prop. 16) that from the supreme 
pow'er of God, or from His infinite nature, in- 
finite things in infinite ways, that is to say, all 
things, have necessarily flow'ed, or continually 
follow by the same necessity, in the same way 
as it follows from the nature of a triangle, from 
eternity and to eternity, that its three angles 
are equal to two right angles. The omnipo- 
tence of God has therefore been actual from 
eternity, and in the same actuality will remain 
to etermty. In this way the omnipotence of 
God, in my opinion, is far more firmly estab- 
lished. My adversaries, indeed (if I may be 
permitted to speak plainly), seem to deny the 
omnipotence of God, inasmuch as they are 
forced to admit that He has in His mind an 
infinite number of things wliich might be cre- 
ated, but which, nevertheless, He will never be 
able to create, for if He were to create all 
things wrhich He has in His mind, He would, 
according to them, exhaust His omnipotence 
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and make Himself imperfect. Therefore, in 
order to make a perfect God, they are com- 
pelled to make Him incapable of doing all 
those things to which His power extends, and 
anything more absurd than this, or more op- 
posed to God’s omnipotence, I do not tliink 
can be imagined. Moreover — to say a word, 
too, here about the intellect and will which we 
commonly attribute to God — ^if intellect and 
^ pertain to His eternal essence, these attri- 
butes cannot be understood in the sense in 
which men generally use them, for the intellect 
and will which could constitute His essence 
would have to differ entirely from our intellect 
and will, and could resemble ours in nothing 
except in name. There could be no further like- 
ness than that between the celestial constella- 
tion of the Dog and the animal which barks. 
This I will demonstrate as follows. If intellect 
pertains to the divine nature, it cannot, like 
our intellect, follow the things which are its 
object (as many suppose), nor can it be simul- 
taneous in its nature with them, since God is 
prior to all tilings in casuality (Corol. 1, Prop. 
16) ; but, on the contrary, the truth and formal 
essence of tilings is what it is, because as such 
it exists objectively in God’s intellect. There- 
fore the intellect of God, in so far as it is con- 
ceived to constitute His essence, is in truth the 
cause of things, both of their essence and of 
their existence, — a truth which seems to have 
been understood by those who have maintained 
that God’s intellect, will, and power are one 
and the same thing. Since, therefore, God’s in- 
tellect is the sole cause of things, both of their 
essence and of their existence (as we have al- 
ready shown), it must necessarily differ from 
them with regard both to its essence and exist- 
ence; for an effect differs from its cause ifre- 
cisely in that which it has from its cause. For 
example, one man is the cause of the existence 
but not of the essence of another, for the es- 
sence is an eternal truth; and therefore with 
regard to essence the two men may exactly re- 
semble one another, but with regard to e.xist- 
ence they must differ. Consequently if the ex- 
istence of one should perish, that of the other 
\iili not therefore perish; but if the essence of 
one could be destroyed and become false, the 
essence of the other would be likewise de- 
stroyed. Therefore a thing vrhich is the cause 
both of the essence and of the existence of any 
effect must differ from that effect both with re- 
gard to its essence and with regard to its exis- 
tence. But the intellect of God is the cause both 
of the essence and existence of our intellect; 


therefore the intellect of God, .so far as it is c^tn- 
ceived to constitute the dixune essence, differs 
from our intellect both v,uth regard to its es- 
sence and its existence, nor can it coincide 
with our intellect in an}i;}iing except the name, 
which is what we essayed to prove. The same 
demonstration may be applied to the will, as 
anyone may easily see for himself. 

Prop. IS. God is the immanent, and not the 
transitive cause of all things. 

Demonst. All things which are, are in God 
and must be conceived through Him (Prop. 
15), and therefore f Corol. 1, Prop. 16) He is 
the cause of the tilings which are in Himself. 
This is the first thing which was to be proved. 
Moreover, outside God there can be no sub- 
stance (Prop. 14), that is to say (Def. 3), out- 
side Him nothing can exist which is in itself. 
This was the second thing to be proved. God, 
therefore, is the immanent, but not the transi- 
tive cause of all things, q.e.d. 

Prop. 19. God ts eternal, or, in other words, 
all His attributes are eternal. 

Demonst. For God (Def. 6) is substance, 
which (Prop. 11) necessarily exists, that is to 
say (Prop. 7), a substance to whose nature it 
pertains to exist, or (which is the same thing) 
a substance from the definition of which it fol- 
lows that it exists, and therefore (Def. 8) He 
is eternal. Again, by the attributes of God is to 
be understood that which (Def. 4) expresses 
the essence of the divine substance, that is to 
say, that which pertains to substance. It is 
this, I say, which the attributes themselves 
must involve. But etermty pertains to the na- 
ture of substance (Prop. 7). Therefore each of 
the attributes must involve eternity, and 
therefore all are eternal. q.e.d. 

Schol. This proposition is as clear as pos- 
sible, too, from the manner in ivlueh (Prop. 
11) I have demonstrated the existence of God. 
From that demonstration I say it is plain that 
the existence of God, like His essence, is an 
eternal truth. Moreover (Prop. 19 of the 
“Prmciples of the Cartesian Philosophy”), I 
have demonstrated by another method the 
eternity of God, and t We is no need to repeat 
the demonstration here. 

Prop. 20. The existence of God and His es- 
sence are one and the same thing. 

God (Prop- 19) and all His attributes are 
eternal, that is to say (Def. 8), each one of His 
attributes expresses existence. The same attri- 
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butes of God, therefore, which (Def. 4) mani- 
fest the eternal essence of God, at the same 
time manifest Eds eternal existence; that is to 
say, the very same thing which constitutes 
the essence of God constitutes at the same 
time His existence, and therefore His exist- 
ence and His essence are one and the same 
thing. Q.E.n. 

Carol. 1. Hence it follows, 1. That the ex- 
istence of God, like His essence, is an eternal 
truth. 

Carol. 2. It follows, 2. That God is immu- 
table, or (which is the same thing) all His attri- 
butes are immutable ; for if they were changed 
as regards their existence, they must be 
changed also as regards their essence (Prop. 
20); that is to say (as is self-evident), from 
being true, they would become false, which is 
absurd. 

Phop. 21. All things which follow from the 
absolute nature of any attribute of God must for 
ever exist, and must be infinite; that is to say, 
through that same attribute they are eternal and 
infinite. 

Demonst. Conceive, if possible (supposing 
that the truth of the proposition is denied), 
that in some attribute of God sometliing which 
is finite and has a determinate existence or 
duration follows from the absolute nature of 
that attribute; for example, an idea of God in 
thought. But thought, since it is admitted to 
be an attribute of God, is necessarily (Prop. 
ll)_in its nature infinite. But so far as it has the 
idea of God it is by supposition finite. But 
(Def. 2) it cannot be conceived as finite unless 
it be determined by thought itself. But it can- 
not be determined by thought itself so far as it 
constitutes the idea of God, for so far by sup- 
position it is finite. Therefore it must be deter- 
mined by thought so far as it does not consti- 
tute the idea of God, but which, nevertheless 
(Prop. 11), necessarily exists. Thought, there- 
fore, exists which does not form the idea of 
God, and therefore from its nature, in so far as 
it is absolute thought, the idea of God does not 
neeessai'ily follow (for it is conceived as form- 
ing and as not forming the idea of God), which 
is contrary to the hypothesis. Therefore, if an 
idea of God in thought, or anything else in 
any attribute of God, follow from the necessity 
of the absolute nature of that attribute (for the 
demonstration being universal will apply in 
every case), that thing must necessarily be in- 
finite, w'hich was the first thing to be proved. 


necessity of the nature of any attribute cannot 
have a determinate duration. For, if the truth 
of this be denied, let it be supposed that in 
some attribute of God a thing exists which 
follows from the necessity of the nature of the 
attribute — ^for example, an idea of God in 
thought — and let it be supposed that at some 
time it has either not existed or will not exist. 
But since thought is supposed to be an attri- 
bute of God, it must exist both necessarily and 
unchangeably (Prop. 11, and Corol. 2, Prop. 
20). Therefore, beyond the limits of the dura- 
tion of the idea of God (for it is supposed that 
at some time it has either not existed or will 
not exist), thought must exist without the 
idea of God; but this is contrary to hypothesis, 
for the supposition is that thought being given, 
the idea of God necessarily follows. Therefore 
neither an idea of God in thought, nor any- 
thing else which necessarily follows from the 
absolute nature of any attribute of God, can 
have a determinate duration, but through the 
same attribute is eternal , which was the second 
thing to be proved. Observe that what we have 
affirmed here is true of ever 5 d;hing which ia 
any attribute of God necessarily follows from 
the absolute nature of God. 

Prop. 22. Whatever follows from any attri- 
bute of God, in so far as it is modified by a modi- 
fication which through the same attribute exists 
necessarily and infinitely, must also exist neces- 
sarily and infinitely. 

Demonst. This proposition is demonstrated 
in the same manner as the preceding proposi- 
tion. 

Prop. 23. Every mode which exists necessarily 
and infinitely must necessarily follow either from 
the absolute nature of some attribute of God, or 
from some attribute modified by a modification 
which exists necessarily and infinitely. 

Demonst. Mode is that which is in some- 
thing else through which it must be conceived 
(Def. 5), that is to say (Prop. 15), it is in God 
alone and through God alone can be conceived. 
If a mode, therefore, be conceived to exist 
necessarily and to be infinite, its necessary 
existence and infinitude must be concluded 
from some attribute of God or perceived 
through it, in so far as it is conceived to express 
infinitude and necessity of existence, that is to 
say (Def. 8), eternitj'-, or in other words (Def. 
6 and Prop. 19), in so far as it is considered 
absolutely. A mode, therefore, which exists 
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absolute nature of some attribute of God, 
either immediately (Prop. 21), or mediately 
through some modification following from His 
absolute nature, that is to say (Prop. 22), a 
modification which necessarily and infinitely 
exists. Q.E.D. 

Peop. 24. The essence of things produced by 
God does not involve existence. 

This is evident from the first Definition; for 
that thing whose nature (considered, that is to 
say, in itself) involves existence, is the cause of 
itself and exists from the necessity of its own 
nature alone. 

Carol. Hence it follows that God is not 
only the cause of the commencement of the 
existence of things, but also of their continu- 
ance in existence, or, in other words (to use 
scholastic phraseology), God is the causa es- 
sendi rerum. For if we consider the essence of 
things, whether existing or non-existing, we 
discover that it neither involves existence nor 
duration, and therefore the essence of existing 
things cannot be the cause of their existence 
nor of their duration, but God only is the 
cause, to whose nature alone existence per- 
tains (Corol. 1, Prop. 14). 

Prop. 25. God is not only the efficient cause of 
the existence of things, but also of their essence. 

Demonst Suppose that God is not the 
cause of the essence of things; then (Ax. 4) the 
essence of things can be conceived without God 
which (Prop. 15) is absurd. Therefore God is 
the cause of the essence of things. q.e.d, 

Schol. This proposition more clearly fol- 
lows from Prop. 16. For from this proposition 
it follows that, from the existence of the divine 
nature, both the essence of things and their 
existence must necessarily be concluded, or, in 
a word, in the same sense in which God is said 
to be the cause of Himself He must be called 
the cause of all things. This will appear still 
more clearly from the following corollary. 

Corol. Individual things are nothing but 
affections or modes of God’s attributes, ex- 
pressing those attributes in a certain and de- 
terminate manner. This is evident from Prop. 
16 and Def. 6. 

Prop. 26. A thing which has been determined 
to any action was necessarily so determined by 
God, and that which has not been tlms determined 
by God cannot determine itself to action. 

Demonst. That by which things are said to 
be determined to any action is necessarily 
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something positive (as is self-evident) ; and 
therefore God, from the neces.«ity of Hi? na- 
ture, is the efficient cause both of its essence 
and of its existence (Props. 25 and 16\ which 
was the first thing to be proved. From this also 
the second part of the proposition follows most 
clearly. For if a thing which has not been de- 
termined by God could determine itself, the 
first part of the proposition would be false, and 
to suppose this possible is an absurdity, as we 
have shown. 

Prop. 27. A thing which has been determined 
by God to ayiy action cannot render itself indeter- 
minate. 

Demonst. This proposition is evident from 
the third Axiom. 

Prop. 28. An individual thing, or a thing 
which is finite and which has a determinate ex- 
istence, cannot exist nor be determined to action 
unless it be determined to existence and action by 
another cause which is also finite and has a de- 
terminate existence: and again, this cause cannot 
exist nor be determined to action unless by an- 
other cause which is also finite and determined to 
existence and action, and so on ad infinitum. 

Demonst. TSTiateveris determined to exist- 
ence and action is thus determined by God 
(Prop. 26 and Corol. Prop. 24), But that which 
is finite and wdiicli has a determinate existence 
could not be produced by the absolute nature 
of any attribute of God, for whatever foUow^s 
from the absolute nature of any attribute of 
God is infinite and eternal (Prop. 21). The 
finite and determinate must therefore follow 
from God, or from some attribute of God, in 
so far as the latter is considered to be affected 
by some mode, for besides substance and inodes 
nothing exists (Ax. 1, and Defs. 3 and 5), and 
modes (Corol. Prop. 25) are nothing but affec- 
tions of God’s attributes. But the finite and 
determinate could not follow from God, or 
from any one of His attributes, so far as that 
attribute is affected with a modification which 
is eternal and infinite (Prop. 22). It must, 
therefore, follow or be determined to e.xistence 
and action by God, or by some attribute of 
God, in so far as the attribute is modified by a 
modification which is finite, and ■which has a 
determinate existence. This w’as the first thing 
to be proved. Again, this cause or this mode 
(by the same reasoning by which we have al- 
ready demonstrated the first part of this prop- 
osition) must be determined by another cause, 
which is also finite, and "which has a deter- 
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min ate existence, and this last cause (by the 
same reasoning) must, in its turn, be deter- 
mined by another cause, and so on continually 
(by the same reasoning) ad infinitum. 

Schol. Since certain things must have been 
immediately produced by God, that is to say, 
those which necessarily follow from His abso- 
lute nature: these primary products being the 
mediating cause for those things which, never- 
theless, without God can neither be nor can be 
conceived; it follows, firstly, that of things 
immediately produced by God He is the prox- 
imate cause absolutely, and not in their own 
kind (in suo genere), as w'e say; for effects of 
God can neither be nor be conceived without 
their cause (Prop. 15, and Corol. Prop, 24). 

It follows, secondly, that God cannot be 
properly called the remote cause of indi\ddual 
things, unless for the sake of distinguishing 
them from the things which He has imme- 
diately produced, or rather which follow from 
His absolute nature. For by a remote cause we 
understand that which is in no way joined to 
its effect. But all things which are, are in God, 
and so depend upon Him that without Him 
they can neither be nor be conceived. 

Prop. 29. In nature there isnothing contingent, 
hvt all things are determined from the necessity 
of the divine nature to exist and act in a certain 
manner. 

Demonst. Whatever is, is in God (Prop. 15); 
but God cannot be called a contingent thing, 
for (Prop. 11) He exists necessarily and not 
contingently. Moreover, the modes of the 
dinne nature have followed from it necessarily 
and not contingently (Prop. 16), and that, too, 
whether it be considered absolutely (Prop. 21), 
or as determined to action in a certain manner 
(Prop. 27). But God is the cause of these 
modes, not only in so far as they simply exist 
(Corol. Prop. 24), but also (Prop. 26) in so far 
as they are considered as determined to any 
action. And if they are not determined by God 
(by the same proposition) , it is an impossibility 
and not a contingency that they should de- 
termine themselves; and, on the other hand 
(Prop. 27), if they are determined by God, it 
is an impossibility and not a contingency that 
they should render themselves indeterminate. 
Wherefore all things are determined from a 
necessity of the divine nature, not only to 
exist, but to exist and act in a certain manner, 
and there is nothing contingent. q.b.d. 

Schol. Before I go any farther, I wish here 


what we mean by natura naturans and what bv 
natura naturata. For, from what has gone b^ 
fore, I think it is plain that by natura naturans 
we are to understand that which is in itself and 
is conceived through itself, or those attributes 
of substance which express eternal and infinite 
essence, that is to say (Corol. 1, Prop. 14, and 
Corol. 2, Prop. 17), God in so far as He is 
considered as a free cause. But by natura na- 
turaia I understand everything which follows 
from the necessity of the nature of God, or of 
any one of God’s attributes, that is to say, all 
the modes of God’s attributes in so far as they 
are considered as things which are in God, and 
which without God can neither be nor can be 
conceived. 

Prop. 30. The actual intellect, whether finite or 
infinite, must comprehend the attributes of God 
and the affections of God, and nothing else. 

Demonst. A true idea must agree with that 
of which it is the idea (Ax. 6), that is to say (as 
is self-evident), that which is objectively con- 
tmned in the intellect must necessarily exist in 
nature. But in nature (Corol. 1, Prop. 14) only 
one substance exists, namely, God, and no 
affections (Prop. 15) excepting those which 
are in God, and which (by the same proposi- 
tion) can neither be nor be conceived without 
God. Therefore the actual intellect, w^hether 
finite or infinite, must comprehend the attri- 
butes of God and the affections of God, and 
nothing else, q.e.d. 

Prop. 31. The actual intellect, whether it he fi- 
nite or infinite, together with the will, desire, love, 
&c., must be referred to the natura naturata and 
not to the natura naturans. 

Demonst. For by the intellect (as is self- 
evident) we do not understand absolute 
thought, but only a certain mode of thought, 
which mode differs from other modes, such as 
desire, love, &c., and therefore (Def. 5) must 
be conceived through absolute thought, that 
is to say (Prop. 15 and Def. 6), it must be con- 
ceived through some attribute of God which 
expresses the eternal and infinite essence of 
thought in such a manner that without that at- 
tribute it can neither be nor can be conceived. 
Therefore (Schol. Prop. 29) the actual intellect, 
&c., must be referred to the natura naturata, 
and not to the natura naturans, in the same 
manner as all other modes of thought. q.e.d. 

Schol. I do not here speak of the actual in- 
tellect because I admit that any intellect po- 
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that there may be no confusion, to speak of 
nothing excepting of that which we perceive 
vrith the utmost clearness, that is to say, the 
understanding itself, which we perceive as 
clearly as we perceive anything. For we can 
understand nothing through the intellect which 
does not lead to a more perfect knowledge of 
the understanding. 

Prop. 32. The will cannot he called a free cause, 
hut can only he called necessary. 

Demonst. The will is only a certain mode of 
thought, like the intellect, and therefore (Prop. 
28) no volition can exist or be determined to 
action unless it be determined by another 
cause, and this again by another, and so on ad 
infinitum. And if the will be supposed infinite, 
it must be determined to existence and action 
by God, not in so far as He is substance abso- 
lutely infinite, but in so far as He possesses an 
attribute which expresses the infinite and 
eternal essence of thought (Prop. 23). In what- 
ever way, therefore, the will be conceived, 
whether as finite or infinite, it requires a cause 
by which it may be determined to existence 
and action, and therefore (Def. 7) it cannot be 
called a free cause but only necessary or com- 
pelled. Q.E.D. 

Carol. 1. Hence it follows, firstly, that God 
does not act from freedom of the will. 

Carol. 2. It follows, secondly, that will and 
intellect are related to the nature of God as 
motion and rest, and absolutely as all natural 
things, which (Prop. 29) must be determined 
by God to existence and action in a certain 
manner. For the will, like all other things, 
needs a cause by which it may be determined 
to existence and action in a certain manner, 
and although from a given will or intellect in- 
finite things may follow, God cannot on this 
account be said to act from freedom of will, 
any more than He can be said to act from free- 
dom of motion and rest by reason of the things 
which follow from motion and rest (for from 
motion and rest infinite numbers of things 
follow) . Therefore, will does not appertain to 
the nature of God more than other natural 
things, but is related to it as motion and rest 
and all other things are related to it; these all 
following, as we have shown, from the necessity 
of the divine nature, and being determined to 
existence and action in a certain manner. 

Prop. 33. Things could have been produced by 
God in no other manner and in nxt other order 
than that in which they have been produced. 
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Demonst. All things have necessarily fol- 
lowed from the giA’en nature of God (Prop. 16 *, 
and from the necessity of His nature have been 
determined to exi.?tence and action in a certain 
manner (Prop. 29). If, therefore, things could 
have been of another nature, or could have 
been determined in another manner to action, 
so that the order of nature would have been 
different, the nature of God might then be 
different to that which it now is, and hence 
(Prop. 11) that different nature would neces- 
sarily exist, and there might consequently be 
two or more Gods, which ( Corel. 1, Prop. 14) 
is absurd. Therefore, things could be produced 
by God in no other manner and in no other 
order than that in which they have been pro- 
duced. Q.E.D. 

Schol. 1. Since I have thus shown, with 
greater clearness than that of noonday light, 
that in things there is absolutely nothing by 
virtue of which they can be called contingent, 
I wash now to explain in a few words what is to 
be understood by contingent, but firstly, what 
is to be understood by necessary and impos- 
sible. A thing is called necessary either in ref- 
erence to its essence or its cause. For the ex- 
istence of a thing necessarily follows either 
from the essence and definition of the thing 
itself, or from a given efficient cause. In the 
same way a thing is said to be impossible either 
because the essence of the thing itself or its 
definition involves a contradiction, or because 
no external cause exists determinate to the 
production of such a tiling. But a thing cannot 
be called contingent unless with reference to a 
deficiency in our knowledge. For if we do not 
know that the essence of a thing involves a 
contradiction, or if we actually knovr that it 
involves no contradiction, and nevertheless we 
can affirm nothing with certainty about its 
existence because the order of causes is con- 
cealed from us, that thing can never appear to 
us either as necessary or impossible, and there- 
fore we call it either contingent or possible. 

Schol. 2. From what has gone before it 
clearly follow's that things have been produced 
by God in the highest degree of perfection, 
since they have necessarily followed from the 
existence of a most perfect nature. Nor does 
this doctrine accuse God of any imperfection, 
but, on the contrary, His perfection has com- 
pelled us to affirm it. Indeed, from its contrary 
vrould clearly follow, as I have showm above, 
that God is not absolutely perfect, since if 
things had been produced in any other fashion 
another nature would have had to be assigned 
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to Him. different from that which the consid- 
eration of the most perfect Being compels us 
to assign to Him, I do not doubt that many 
reject this opinion as ridiculous, nor ■^\'ill 
they care to apply themselves to its consider- 
ation, and this from no other reason than that 
they have been in the habit of assigning to God 
another liberty widely different from that ab- 
solute will which fDef. 7) we have taught. On 
the other hand, I do not doubt, if they were 
willing to study the matter and properly to 
consider the series of our demonstrations, that 
they would altogether reject tliis liberty which 
they now assign to God, not only as of no 
value, but as a great obstacle to knowledge. 
Neither is there any need that I should here 
repeat those things which are said in the scho- 
lium to Prop. 17. But for the sake of those who 
differ from me, I wdll here show that although 
it be granted that will pertains to God’s es- 
sence, it follows nevertheless from His perfec- 
tion that things could be created in no other 
mode or order by Him. This it will be easy to 
show if we first consider that which my op- 
ponents themselves admit, that it depends 
upon the decree and will of God alone that 
each thing should be 'what it is, for otherwise 
God would not be the cause of all things. It is 
also admitted that all God’s decrees were de- 
creed by God Himself from all eternity, for 
otherwise imperfection and inconstancy would 
be proved against Him. But since in eternity 
there is no when nor before nor after, it follows 
from the perfection of God alone that He 
neither can decree nor could ever have decreed 
anything else than that which He has decreed; 
that is to say, God has not existed before His 
decrees, and can never exist without them. 
But it is said that although it be supposed that 
God had made the nature of things different 
from that which it is, or that from eternity He 
had decreed something else about nature and 
her order, it would not thence follow that any 
imperfection e.xists in God. But if this be said, 
it must at the same time be allowed that God 
can change His decrees. For if God had de- 
creed something about nature and her order 
other than that which He has decreed — that is 
to say, if He had willed and conceived some- 
thing else about nature — He would necessarily 
have had an intellect and a will different from 
those which He now has. And if it be allowed 
to assign to God another intellect and another 
will without any change of His essence and of 
His perfections, w'hat is the reason why He 


and nevertheless remain equally perfect? For 
His intellect and will regarding created things 
and their order remain the same in relation- 
ship to His essence and perfection in whatever 
manner His intellect and will are conceived 
Moreover, all the philosophers whom I have 
seen admit that there is no such thing as an 
intellect existing potentially in God, but only 
an intellect existing actualty. But since His 
intellect and His will are not distinguishable 
from His essence, as all admit, it follows from 
this also that if God had had another intellect 
actually and another will. His essence w’ould 
have been necessarily different, and hence, as 
I show'ed at the beginning, if things had been 
produced by God in a manner different from 
that in which they now exist, God’s intellect 
and will, that is to say. His essence (as has 
been granted), must have been different, 
wiiich is absurd. 

Since, therefore, things could have been 
produced by God in no other manner or order, 
this being a truth wiiich follows from His ab- 
solute perfection, there is no sound reasoning 
which can persuade us to believe that God was 
unwilling to create all things which are in His 
intellect with the same perfection as that in 
wiiich they exist in His intellect. But we shall 
be told that there is no perfection nor imper- 
fection in things, but that that w’hich is in 
them by reason of W’hich they are perfect or 
imperfect and are said to be good or evil de- 
pends upon the will of God alone, and there- 
fore if God had willed He could have effected 
that that which is now’ perfection should have 
been the extreme of imperfection, and vice 
versa. But w’hat else would this be than openly 
to affirm that God, w’ho necessarily under- 
stands what He wills, is able by His will to 
understand things in a manner different from 
that in which He understands them, which, as 
I have just showm, is a great absurdity? I can 
therefore turn the argument on my opponents 
in this wmy. All things depend upon the pow’er 
of God. In order that things may be differ- 
ently constituted, it W’ould be necessarj^ that 
God’s will should be differently constituted; 
but God’s will cannot be other than it is, as 
we have lately most clearly deduced from His 
perfection. Things therefore caimot be differ- 
ently constituted. I confess that this opinion, 
which subjects all things to a certain indiffer- 
ent God’s will, and affirms that all things de- 
pend upon God’s good pleasure, is at a less 
distance from the truth than the opinion of 
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the sake of the Good. For these seem to place 
something outside of God which is independent 
of Hini) to which He looks while He is at work 
as to a model, or at which He aims as if at a 
certain mark. This is indeed nothing else than 
to subject God to fate, the most absurd thing 
\^hich can be affirmed of Him whom we have 
shown to be the first and only free cause of the 
essence of all things as well as of their exist- 
ence. Therefore it is not worth while that I 
should waste time in refuting this absurdity. 

Prop. 34=. The power of God is His essence 
itself. 

Detnonst. From the necessity alone of the 
essence of God it follows that God is the cause 
of Himself (Prop. 11), and (Prop. 16 and its 
Corol.) the cause of all things. Therefore the 
power of God, by which He Himself and all 
things are and act, is His essence itself. q.e.d. 

Prop. 35. Whatever we conceive to he in God's 
jtower necessarily exists. 

Deinonst. For whatever is in God’s power 
must (Prop. 34) be so comprehended in His 
essence that it necessarily follows from it, and 
consequently exists necessarily, q.e.d. 

Prop. 36. Nothing exists from whose nature an 
effect does not follow. 

Demonst. Whatever exists expresses the na- 
ture or the essence of God in a certain and de- 
terminate manner (Corol. Prop. 25) ; that is to 
say (Prop. 34), whatever exists expresses the 
power of God, which is the cause of all things, 
in a certain and determinate manner, and 
therefore (Prop. 16) some effect must follow 
from it. 

APPENDIX 

I have now explained the nature of God and 
its properties. I have shown that He neces- 
sarily exists; that He is one God; that from 
the necessity alone of His own nature He is 
and acts; that He is, and in what way He is, 
the free cause of all things; that all things are 
in Him, and so depend upon Him that without 
Him they can neither be nor can be conceived; 
and, finally, that all things have been prede- 
termined by Him, not indeed from freedom of 
will or from absolute good pleasure, but from 
His absolute nature or infinite power. 

Moreover, wherever an opportunity was af- 
forded, I have endeavoured to remove prej- 
udices which might hinder the perception of 
the truth of what I have demonstrated; but 
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because not a few .still remain which have been 
and are now sufficient to prove a verj’ great 
hindrance to the comprehension of the connec- 
tion of things in the manner in which I have 
explained it, I have thought it worth while to 
call them up to be examined by reason. But all 
these prejudices which I here undertake to 
point out depend upon this solely; that it is 
commonly supposed that all things in nature, 
like men, work to some end: and indeed it is 
thought to be certain that God Himself directs 
all things to some sure end, for it is said that 
God has made all things for m.an, .and man 
that he may worship God. This, therefore, I 
will firet investigate by inquiiing, firstly, why 
so many rest in this prejudice, and why all are 
so naturally inclined to embrace it? I shall 
then show its falsity, and, finally, the manner 
in which there have arisen from it prejudices 
concerning good and evil, merit and sin, praise 
and blame, order and disorder, beauty and de- 
formity, and so forth. This, however, is not the 
place to deduce these things from the nature 
of the human mind. It will be sufficient if I 
here take as an axiom that which no one ought 
to dispute, namely, that man is born ignorant 
of the causes of things, and that he has a desire, 
of which he is conscious, to seek that which is 
profitable to him. From this it follows, firstly, 
that he thinks himself free because he is con- 
scious of his wishes and appetites, whilst at 
the same time he is ignorant of the causes by 
which he is led to wish and desire, not dream- 
ing what they are; and, secondly, it follows 
that man does everything for an end, namely, 
for that which is profitable to him, which is 
what he seeks. Hence it happens that he at- 
tempts to discover merely the final causes of 
that wffiich has happened; and when he has 
heard them he is satisfied, because there is no 
longer any cause for further uncertainty. But 
if he cannot hear from another what these 
causes are, nothing remains but to turn 
to himself and reflect upon the ends w’hieh 
usually determine him to the like actions, and 
thus by his own mind he necessarily judges 
that of another. Moreover, since he discovei's, 
both within and without himself, a multitude 
of means which contribute not a little to the 
attainment of what is profitable to himself — 
for example, the eyes, which are useful for 
seeing, the teeth for mastication, plants and 
ammals for nourishment, the sun for giving 
light, the sea for feeding fish, &c. — it comes to 
pass that all natural objects are considered as 
means for obtaining what is profitable- Thi^e 
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too being endently discovered and not created 
by man, hence he has a cause for believing that 
some other person exists, who has prepared 
them for man’s use. For ha\dng considered 
them as means it was impossible to believe 
that they had created themselves, and so he 
was obliged to infer from the means w'hich he 
was in the habit of providing for himself that 
some ruler or rulers of nature exist, endowed 
with human liberty, who have taken care of 
all things for him, and have made all things 
for his use. Since he never heard anything 
about the mind of these rulers, he was com- 
pelled to judge of it from his own, and hence 
he affirmed that the gods direct everjirhing for 
his advantage, in order that he may be bound 
to them and hold them in the highest honoiur. 
This is the reason why each man has de\dsed 
for himself, out of his own brain, a different 
mode of worshipping God, so that God might 
love him above others, and direct all nature to 
the service of his blind cupidity and insatiable 
avarice. 

Thus has this prejudice been turned into a 
superstition and has driven deep roots into the 
mind — a prejudice which was the reason why 
every one has so eagerly tried to discover and 
explain the final causes of things. The attempt, 
however, to show that nature does nothing in 
vain (that is to say, nothing which is not profit- 
able to man), seems to end in showing that 
nature, the gods, and man are ahke mad. 

Do but see, I pray, to what all this has led. 
Amidst so much in nature that is beneficial, 
not a few things must have been observed 
which are injurious, such as storms, earth- 
quakes, diseases, and it was affirmed that 
these things happened either because the gods 
were angry because of wrongs which had been 
inflicted on them by man, or because of sins 
committed in the method of worshipping them; 
and although experience daily contradicted 
this, and showed by an i nfini ty of examples 
that both the beneficial and the injurious were 
indiscriminately bestowed on the pious and 
the impious, the inveterate prejudices on this 
point have not therefore been abandoned. For 
it was much easier for a man to place these 
things aside with others of the use of wffiich he 
was ignorant, and thus retain his present and 
inborn state of ignorance, than to destroy the 
whole superstructure and think out a new one. 
Hence it was looked upon as indisputable that 
the judgments of the gods far surpass our com- 
prehension; and this opinion alone "would have 
been sufficient to keep the human race in 


darkness to all eternity, if mathematics, which 
does not deal with ends, but with the essences 
and properties of forms, had not placed before 
us another rule of truth. In addition to math- 
ematics, other causes also might be assigned 
which it is superfluous here to enumerate' 
tending to make men reflect upon these uni- 
versal prejudices, and leading them to a true 
knowledge of things. 

I have thus sufficiently explained "what I 
promised in the first place to explain. There 
will now' be no need of many words to show 
that nature has set no end before herself, and 
that all final causes are nothing but h uman 
fictions. For I believe that this is sufficiently 
evident both from the foundations and causes 
of this prejudice, and from Prop. 16 and Corel. 
Prop. 32, as well as from all those propositions 
in W'hich I have shown that all things are be- 
gotten by a certain eternal necessity of nature 
and in absolute perfection. Thus much, never- 
theless, I will add, that this doctrine concern- 
ing an end altogether overturns nature. For 
that which is in truth the cause it considers as 
the effect, and vice versa. Again, that wffiich is 
finst in nature it puts last; and, finally, that 
W'hich is supreme and most perfect it makes 
the most imperfect. For (passing by the first 
two assertions as self-evident) it is plain from 
Props. 21, 22, and 23, that that effect is the 
most perfect which is immediately produced 
by God, and in proportion as intermediate 
causes are necessary for the production of a 
thing is it imperfect. But if things wffiich are 
immediately produced by God were made in 
order that He might obtain the end He had in 
view, then the last things for the sake of w'hich 
the first exist, must be the most perfect of all. 
Again, this doctrine does away wdth God’s 
perfection. For if God works to obtain an end. 
He necessarily seeks something of which he 
stands in need. And although theologians and 
metaphysicians distinguish between the end 
of want and the end of assimilation {finem in- 
degentice et finem assimilaiionis) , they confess 
that God has done all things for His own sake, 
and not for the sake of the things to be created, 
because before the creation they can assign 
nothing excepting God for the sake of which 
God could do anything; and therefore they 
are necessarily compelled to admit that God 
stood in need of and desired those things for 
which He determined to prepare means. This 
is self-evident. Nor is it here to be overlooked 
that the adherents of this doctrine, who have 
found a pleasure in displaying their ingenuity 
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in assigning the pds of things, have intro- 
duced a new species of argument, not the re- 
ductio ad impossibik, but the reductio ad ig- 
norantiam, to prove their position, which 
shows that it had no other method of defence 
left. For, by way of example, if a stone has 
fallen from some roof on somebody’s head and 
lolled him, they will demonstrate in this man- 
ner that the stone has fallen in order to kill the 
i Dfin. For if it did not fall for that purpose by 
the will of God, how could so many circum- 
stances concur through chance (and a number 
often simultaneously do concur)? You will 
answer, perhaps, that the event happened be- 
cause the wind blew and the man w^as passing 
that way. But, they will urge, why did the 
wind blow at that time, and why did the man 
pass that way precisely at the same moment? 
If you again reply that the wdnd rose then be- 
cause the sea on the preceding day began to be 
stormy, the weather hitherto having been 
calm, and that the man had been invited by a 
friend, they will urge again— because there is 
no end of questioning — ^But why -was the sea 
agitated? w^hy was the man invited at that 
time? And so they will not cease from asking 
the causes of causes, until at last you fly to the 
will of God, the refuge for ignorance. 

So, also, when they behold the structure of 
the human body, they are amazed; and be- 
cause they are ignorant of the causes of such 
art, they conclude that the body wms made not 
by mechanical but by a supernatural or diwne 
art, and has been formed in such a way so that 
the one part may not injure the other. Hence 
it happens that the man who endeavoms to 
find out the true causes of miracles, and who 
desires as a wise man to understand nature, 
and not to gape at it like a fool, is generally 
considered and proclaimed to be a heretic and 
impious by those whom the ^mlgar worship as 
the interpreters both of nature and the gods- 
For these know that if ignorance be removed, 
amazed stupidity, the sole ground on which 
they rely in arguing or in defending their au- 
thority, is taken away also. But these things I 
leave and pass on to that which I determined 
to do in the third place. 

After man has persuaded himself that all 
things which exist are made for him, he must 
in everything adjudge that to be of the greatest 
importance which is most useful to him, and 
he must esteem that to be of surpassing worth 
by which he is most beneficially affected. In 
this way he is compelled to form those notions 
by which he explains nature ; such, for instance, 
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as good, evil, order, conjusion, heat, cold, beautg, 
and deformity, <k:e.; and because he supposes 
himself to be free, notions like those of praiee 
and blame, sin and merit, have arisen. These 
latter I shall hereafter explain when I have 
treated of human nature; tlie former I will 
here briefly unfold. 

It is to be obseiv’ed that man has given the 
name good to everj'thing which leads to health 
and the worship of God: on the contrary, 
everything which does not lead thereto he calls 
evil. But because those who do not understand 
nature affirm nothing about things themselves, 
but only imagine them, and take the imagina- 
tion to be understanding, they therefore, ig- 
norant of things and their nature, firmly be- 
lieve an order to be in things: for when things 
are so placed that, if they are represented to us 
through the senses, we can easily imagine 
them, and consequently easily remember them, 
we call them well arranged; but if they are not 
placed so that we can imagine and remember 
them, we call them badly arranged or confuted. 
Moreover, since those things are more espe- 
cially pleasing to us which we can easily im- 
agine, men therefore prefer order to confusion, 
as if order were something in nature apart 
from our own imagination; and they say that 
God has created everything in order, and in 
this manner they ignorantly attribute imag- 
ination to God, unless they mean perhaps that 
God, out of consideration for the human imag- 
ination, has disposed things in the manner in 
which they can most easily be imagined. No 
hesitation either seems to be caused by the 
fact that an infimte number of things are dis- 
covered which far surpass our imagination, 
and very many which confound it through its 
weakness. But enough of this. The other no- 
tions which I have mentioned are nothing but 
modes in which the imagination is affected in 
different ways, and nevertheless they are re- 
garded by the ignorant as being specially at- 
tributes of things, because, as we have re- 
marked, men consider all things as made for 
themselves, and call the nature of a thing 
good, ewl, sound, putrid, or corrupt, just as 
they are affected by it. For e.xample, if the 
motion by which the nerves are ejected by 
means of objects represented to the eye con- 
duces to well-being, the objects by which it is 
caused are called beautiful; while those exciting 
a contrary motion are called deformed. Those 
things, too, which stimulate the senses through 
the nostrils are called sweet-smelling or stink- 
ing; those which act through the taste are 
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called sweet or bitter, full-flavoured or insipid; 
those which act through the touch, hard or 
soft, hea'V ’7 or light; those, lastly, which act 
through the ears are said to make a noise, 
sound, or harmony, the last having caused 
men to lose their senses to such a degree that 
they have believed that God even is delighted 
vith it. Indeed, philosophers may be found 
who have persuaded themselves that the ce- 
lestial motions beget a harmony. Ail these 
things sufficiently show that every one judges 
things by the constitution of his brain, or 
rather accepts the affections of his imagina- 
tion in the place of things. It is not, therefore, 
to be wondered at, as we may observe in pass- 
ing, that all those controversies which we see 
have arisen amongst men, so that at last scep- 
ticism has been the result. For although human 
bodies agree in many things, they differ in 
more, and therefore that which to one pei-son 
is good will appear to another e^dl, that which 
to one is well arranged to another is confused, 
that which pleases one will displease another, 
and so on in other cases which I pass by both 
because w-e cannot notice them at length here, 
and because they are within the experience of 
every one. For every one has heard the ex- 
pressions; So many heads, so many ways of 
thinking; Every one is satisfied with his owm 
way of thinking; Differences of brains are not 
less common than differences of taste; — ^all 
which maxims shoTv that men decide upon 
matters according to the constitution of their 
brains, and imagine rather than understand 
things. If men understood things, they would, 
as mathematics prove, at least be all alike con- 
%dnced if they were not all alike attracted. We 
see, therefore, that all those methods by which 


the common people are in the habit of explain- 
ing nature are only different sorts of imagina- 
tions, and do not reveal the nature of any- 
thing in itself, but only the constitution of the 
imagination; and because they have names as 
if they were entities existing apart from the 
imagination, I call them entities not of the 
reason but of the imagination. All argument 
therefore, urged against us based upon such 
notions can be easily refuted. Many people 
for instance, are accustomed to argue thus;— - 
If all things have followed from the necessity 
of the most perfect nature of God, how is it 
that so many imperfections have arisen in 
nature — corruption, for instance, of things till 
they stink; deformity, exciting disgust; con- 
fusion, e\dl, crime, &c.? But, as I have just 
observed, all this is easily answered. For the 
perfection of things is to be judged by their 
nature and pow’^er alone; nor are they more or 
less perfect because they delight or offend the 
human senses, or because they are beneficial 
or prejudicial to human nature. But to those 
who ask why God has not created all men in 
such a manner that they might be controlled 
by the dictates of reason alone, I give but this 
answ'er: Because to Him material was not 
w^anting for the creation of everything, from 
the highest dowm to the very lowest grade of 
perfection; or, to speak more properly, because 
the laws of His nature were so ample that they 
sufficed for the production of everything wffiich 
can be conceived by an infinite intellect, as I 
have demonstrated in Prop. 16. 

These are the prejudices wffiich I undertook 
to notice here. If any others of a similar char- 
acter remain, they can easily be rectified with 
a little thought by any one. 



SECOND PART 

OF THE NATURE AND ORIGIN 
OF THE MIND 


I PASS on now to explain those things which 
must necessarily follow from the essence of 
God or the Being eternal and infinite; not in- 
deed to explain all these things, for we have 
demonstrated (Prop. 16, pt. 1) that an infini- 
tude of things must follow in an infimte num- 
ber of ways, — but to consider those things 
only which may conduct us as it were by the 
band to a knowledge of the human mind and 
its highest happiness. 

DEFINITIONS 

1. By body, I understand a mode which ex- 
presses in a certain and determinate manner 
the essence of God in so far as He is considered 
as the thing extended. (See Corel. Prop. 25, 
pt. 1.) 

2. I say that to the essence of anytliing per- 
tains that, which being given, the thing itself 
is necessarily posited, and being taken away, 
the thing is necessarily taken; or, in other 
words, that, without which the thing can nei- 
ther be nor be conceived, and which in its turn 
cannot be nor be conceived without the thing. 

3. By idea, I understand a conception of the 
mind which the mind forms because it is a 
thinking thing. 

Explanation . — I use the word conception 
rather than perception because the name per- 
ception seems to indicate that the mind is 
passive in its relation to the object. But the 
word conception seems to express the action of 
the mind. 

4. By adequate idea, I understand an idea 
which, in so far as it is considered in itself, 
without reference to the object, has all the 
properties or internal signs {dmoniimiiorm in- 
tinsecas) of a true idea. 

Explanation . — Isay internal, so as to exclude 
that which is external, the agreement, namely, 
of the idea with its object. 

5. Duration is the indefinite continuation of 
existence. 

Explanation. — J call it indefinite because it 
cannot be determined by the nature itself of 


the existing thing nor by the efficient cause, 
which necessarily posits the e.ustence of the 
thing but does not take it away. 

6. By reality and perfection I under.«tand 
the same thing. 

7. By individual things I understand things 
which are fimte and which have a determinate 
existence; and if a number of individuals so 
unite in one action that they are all simul- 
taneously the cause of one effect, I consider 
them all, so far, as a one individual thing. 

AXIOMS 

1. The essence of man does not involve nec- 
essary existence; that is to say, the existence 
as well as the non-existence of this or that man 
may or may not follow from the order of nature. 

2. Man thinks. 

3. Modes of thought, such as love, desire, or 
the affections of the mind, by whatever name 
they may be called, do not exist, unless in the 
same individual the idea exist of a thing loved, 
desired, &c. But the idea may exist although 
no other mode of thinking exist. 

4. We perceive that a certain body is af- 
fected in many ways. 

5. No individual things are felt or perceived 
by us excepting bodies and modes of thought. 

The postulates will be found after Proposi- 
tion 13. 

Peop. 1 . Thought is an attribute oj God^ or God 
is a MnUng thing. 

Demonst. Individual thoughts, or this and 
that thought, are modes which express the 
nature of God in a certain and determinate 
manner (Corol. Prop. 25, pt. 1). God therefore 
possesses an attribute (Def. 5, pt. 1), the con- 
ception of which is involved in all indmdual 
thoughts, and through which they are con- 
ceived. Thought, therefore, is one of the in- 
finite attributes of God w'hich expresses the 
eternal and infinite essence of God (Def. 6, pt. 
1), or, in other words, God is a thinMng 
thing. Q.E.D. 
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liol. This proposition is plain from the 
that we can conceive an infinite thinking 
g. For the more things a thinking being 
think, the more reality or perfection we 
eive it to possess, and therefore the being 
h can think an infinitude of things in in- 
! ways is necessarily infinite by his power 
inking. Since, therefore, we can conceive 
afinite Being by attending to thought 
i, thought is necessarily one of the infinite 
mtes of God (Defs. 4 and 6, pt. 1), which 
5 proposition we wished to prove. 

. 2. Extension is an attribute of God, or 
s an extended thing. 

>nonst. The demonstration of this prop- 
n is of the same character as that of the 


. 3 . In God there necessarily exists the idea 
} essence, and of all things which necessarily 
from His essence. 

nonst. For God (Prop. 1, pt. 2) can think 
finitude of things in infinite ways, or 
h is the same thing, by Prop. 16, pt. 1) 
trm an idea of EUs essence and of ail the 
3 which necessarily follow from it. But 
thing which is in the power of God is 
iary (Prop. 35, pt. 1), and therefore this 
ecessarily exists, and (Prop. 15, pt. 1) it 
t exist unless in God. 
ol. The common people understand by 
power His free will and right over all 
ig things, which are therefore commonly 
I upon as contingent; for they say that 
las the power of destroying everything 
sducing it to nothing. They very fre- 
y, too, compare God’s power with the 
of kings. That there is any similarity 
in the two we have disproved in the first 
cond Corollaries of Prop. 32, pt. 1, and 
p. 16, pt. 1, we have shown that God 
/erything with that necessity with which 
derstands Himself ; that is to say, as it 
3 from the necessity of the divine nature 
lod understands Himself (a truth ad- 
[ by all) so by the same necessity it fol- 
lat God does an infinitude of things in 
i ways. Moreover, in Prop. 34, pt. 1, we 
hown that the power of God is nothing 
3 active essence of God, and therefore it 
npossible for us to conceive that God 
ot act as that He does not exist. If it 
I me to go farther, I could show besides 
he power which the common people 
to God is not only a human power 
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(which shows that they look upon God as a 
man, or as being like a man), but that it also 
involves a weakness. But I do not care to talk 
so much upon the same subject. Again and 
again I ask the reader to consider and recon- 
sider what is said upon this subject in the first 
part, from Prop. 16 to the end. For it is not 
possible for any one properly to understand 
the things which I wish to prove unless he 
takes great care not to confound the power of 
God with the human power and right of kings. 

Prop. 4. The idea of God, from which infinite 
numbers of things follow in infinite ways, can be 
one only. 

Demonst. Theinfiniteintellectcomprehends 
nothing but the attributes of God and His 
affections (Prop. 30, pt. 1). But God is one 
(CoroL 1, Prop. 14, pt. 1). Therefore the idea 
of God, from which infinite numbers of things 
follow in infinite ways, can be only one. q.e.d. 

Prop. 5. The fonnal Being of ideas recognises 
God for its cause in so far only ae He is consid- 
ered as a thinking thing, and not in so far as He 
is manifested by any other attribute; that is to 
say, the ideas both of God’s attributes and of in- 
dividual things do not recognise as their efficient 
cause the objects of the ideas or the things which 
are perceived, but God Himself in so far as He is 
a thinking thing. 

Demonst. This is plain, from Prop. 3, pt. 2; 
for we there demonstrated that God can form 
an idea of His own essence, and of all things 
which necessarily follow from it, solely because 
He is a thinldng thing, and not because He is 
the object of His idea. Therefore the formal 
Being of ideas recognises God as its cause in 
so far as He is a thinking thing. But the prop- 
osition can be proved in another way. The 
formal Being of ideas is a mode of thought (as 
is self-evident); that is to say, (Corol. Prop. 
25, pt. 1), a mode which expresses in a certain 
manner the nature of God in so far as He is a 
thinking thing. It is a mode, therefore (Prop. 
10, pt. 1) that involves the conception of no 
other attribute of God, and consequently is 
the effect (Ax. 4, pt. 1) of no other attribute 
except that of thought; therefore the formal 
Being of ideas, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 6. The modes of any attribute have God 
for a cause only in so far as He is considered 
under that attribute of which they are modes, and 
not in so far as He is considered under any other 
attribute. 
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Demonst. Each attribute is conceived by 
itself and without any other (Prop. 10, pt. 1). 
Therefore the modes of any attribute involve 
the conception of that attribute and of no 
other, and therefore (Ax. 4, pt. 1) have God 
for a cause in so far as He is considered under 
that attribute of which they are modes, and 
not so far as He is considered under any other 
attribute. q.e.d. 

Carol. Hence it follows that the formal 
Being of things which are not modes of thought 
does not follow from the divine nature because 
of His prior knowledge of these things, but, as 
we have shown, just as ideas follow from the 
attribute of thought, in the same manner and 
with the same necessity the objects of ideas 
follow and are concluded from their attributes. 

Prop. 7. The order and connection of ideas is 
the same as the order and connection of things. 

This is evident from Ax. 4, pt. 1. For the 
idea of anything caused depends upon a knowl- 
edge of the cause of which the thing caused is 
the effect. 

Carol. Hence it follows that God’s power of 
thinking is equal to His actual power of act- 
ing; that is to say, whatever follows formally 
from the infinite nature of God, follows from 
the idea of God [idea Dei], in the same order 
and in the same connection objectively in God. 

Schol. Before we go any farther, we must 
here recall to our memory what we have al- 
ready demonstrated, that everything which 
can be perceived by the infinite intellect as 
constituting the essence of substance pertains 
entirely to the one sole substance only, and 
consequently that substance thinking and 
substance extended are one and the same sub- 
stance, which is now comprehended under this 
attribute and now under that. Thus, also, a 
mode of extension and the idea of that mode 
are one and the same thing expressed in two 
different ways — a truth which some of the 
Hebrews appear to have seen as if through a 
cloud, since they say that God, the intellect of 
God, and the things which are the objects of 
that intellect are one and the same thing. For 
example, the circle existing in nature and the 
idea that is in God of an existing circle are one 
and the same thing, which is manifested 
through different attributes; and, therefore, 
whether we think of nature under the attribute 
of extension, or under the attribute of thought, 
or under any other attribute whatever, we 
shall discover one and the same order, or one 
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say, in every case the same sequence of things. 
Nor have I had any other reason for sajong 
that God is the cause of the idea, for example, 
of the circle in so far only as He is a thinking 
thing, and of the circle itself in so far as He is 
an extended thing, but this, that the formal 
Being of the idea of a circle can only be per- 
ceived through another mode of thought, as 
its proximate cause, and this again must be 
perceived through another, and so on ad in- 
finitum. So that when things are considered as 
modes of thought, we must explain the order 
of the whole of nature or the connection of 
causes by the attribute of thought alone, and 
when things are considered as modes of exten- 
sion, the order of the whole of nature must be 
explained through the attribute of extension 
alone, and so with other attributes. Therefore 
God is in truth the cause of things as they are 
in themselves in so far as He consists of in- 
finite attributes, nor for the present can I ex- 
plain the matter more clearly. 

Prop. 8. The ideas of non-existent individual 
things or modes are comprehended in the infinite 
idea of God, in the same way that the formal es- 
sences of individual things or modes are con- 
tained in the attributes of God. 

Demonst. This proposition is evident from 
the preceding proposition, but it is to be under- 
stood more clearly from the preceding scholium. 

Carol. Hence it follows that when individual 
things do not exist unless in so far as they are 
comprehended in the attributes of God, their 
objective Being or ideas do not exist unless in 
so far as the infinite idea of God exists; and 
when individual things are said to exist, not 
only in so far as they are included in God’s 
attributes, but in so far as they are said to 
have duration, their ideas involve the existence 
through which they are said to have duration. 

Schol. If any one desires an instance in 
order that what I have said may be more fully 
understood, I cannot give one which will ade- 
quately explain what I have been saying, since 
an exact parallel does not exist: nevertheless, 
I will endeavour to give as good an illustration 
as can be found. 

The circle, for example, possesses this prop- 
erty, that the rectangles contained by the seg- 
ments of all straight lines cutting one another 
in the same circle are equal; therefore in a 
circle there is contained an infinite number of 
rectangles equal to one another, but none of 
them can be said to exist unless in so far as the 
circle exists, nor can the idea of any one of 
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these rectangles be said to exist unless in so far 
as it is comprehended in the idea of the circle. 
Out of this infinite number of rectangles, let 
two only, E and D, be conceived to exist. The 
ideas of these two rectangles do not now exist 



merely in so far as they are comprehended in 
the idea of the circle, but because they involve 
the existence of their rectangles, and it is this 
which distinguishes them from the other ideas 
of the other rectangles. 

Prop. 9, The idea of an individual thing ac- 
tually existing has God for a cause, not in so far 
as he is infinite, but in so far as He is considered 
to he affected by another idea of an individual 
thing actually existing, of which idea also He is 
the cause in so far as lie is affected by a third, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Demonst. The idea of any individual thing 
actually existing is an individual mode of 
thought, and is distinct from other modes of 
thought (Corol. and Schol. Prop. 8, pt. 2), and 
therefore (Prop. 6, pt. 2) has God for a cause 
in so far only as He is a thinking thing; not 
indeed as a thinking tiring absolutely (Prop. 
28, pt. 1), but in so far as He is considered as 
affected by another mode of thought. Again, 
He is the cause of this latter mode of thought 
in so far as He is considered as affected by 
another, and so on ad infinitum. But the order 
and connection of ideas (Prop. 7, pt. 2) is the 
same as the order and connection of causes; 
therefore every individual idea has for its 
cause another idea, that is to say, God in so 
far as He is affected by another idea; while of 
this second idea God is again the cause in the 
same way, and so on ad infinitum. q.e.d. 

Corol. A knowledge of everything which 
happens in the individual object of any idea 
exists in God in so far only as He possesses the 
idea of that object. 

Demonst. The idea of everything which 
happens in the object of any idea exists in God 
(Prop. 3, pt. 2), not in so far as He is infinite, 
but in so far as He is considered as affected by 
another idea of an individual thing (Prop. 9, 
pt. 2); but (Prop. 7, pt. 2) the order and con- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and 


connection of things, and therefore the knowl- 
edge of that which happens in any individual 
object will exist in God in so far only as He has 
the idea of that object. 

Prop. 10. The Being of substance does not per- 
tain to the essence of man, or, in other words, 
substance does not constitute the form of man, 

Demonst. The Being of substance involves 
necessary existence (Prop. 7, pt. 1). If, there- 
fore, the Being of substance pertained to the 
essence of man, the existence of man w^ould 
necessarily follow from the existence of sub- 
stance (Dcf. 2, pt. 2), and consequently he 
would necessarily exist, which (Ax. 1, pt. 2) is 
an absurdity. Therefore the Being of substance 
does not pertain, &c. q.e.d. 

Schol. This proposition may be demon- 
strated from Prop. 5, pt. 1, which proves that 
there are not two substances of the same na- 
ture. For since it is possible for more men than 
one to exist, therefore that which constitutes 
the form of man is not the Being of substance. 
This proposition is evident also from the other 
properties of substance; as, for example, that 
it is by its nature infinite, immutable, indivis- 
ible, &c., as any one may easily see. 

Corol. Hence it follows that the essence of 
man consists of certain modifications of the 
attributes of God; for the Being of substance 
does not pertain to the essence of man (Prop. 
10, pt. 2). It is therefore something (Prop. 15, 
pt. 1) which is in God, and which without God 
can neither be nor be conceived, or (Corol. 
Prop. 25, pt. 1) an affection or mode which 
expresses the nature of God in a certain and 
determinate manner. 

Schol. Every one must admit that without 
God nothing can be nor be conceived ; for every 
one admits that God is the sole cause both of 
the essence and of the existence of all things; 
that is to say, God is not only the cause of 
things, to use a common expression, secundum 
fieri, but also secundum esse. But many people 
say that that pertains to the essence of a thing 
without which the thing can neithei’ be nor can 
be conceived, and they therefore believe either 
that the nature of God belongs to the essence 
of created things, or that created things can be 
or can be conceived without God; or, which is 
more probable, there is no consistency in their 
thought. I believe that the cause of this con- 
fusion is that they have not observed a proper 
order of philosophic study. For although the 
divine nature ought to be studied first, because 
it is first in the order of knowledge and in the 
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order of things, they think it last; while, on 
the other hand, those things which are called 
objects of the senses are believed to stand be- 
fore everything else. Hence it has come to pass 
that there was nothing of which men thought 
less than the divine nature while they have 
been studying natural objects, and when they 
afterwards applied themselves to think about 
God, there was nothing of which they could 
think less than those prior fictions upon which 
they had built their knowledge of natural 
things, for these fictions could in no way help 
to the knowledge of the divine nature. It is no 
wonder, therefore, if we find them continually 
contradicting themselves. But this I pass by. 
For my only purpose was to give a reason why 
I did not say that that pertains to the essence 
of a thing without which the thing can neither 
be nor can be conceived; and my reason is, 
that individual things cannot be nor be con- 
ceived without God, and yet God does not per- 
tain to their essence. I have rather, therefore, 
said that the essence of a thing is necessarily 
that which being given, the thing is posited, 
and being taken away, the thing is taken away, 
or that without which the thing can neither be 
nor be conceived, and which in its turn cannot 
be nor be conceived without the thing. 

Peop .11. The first thing which forms the actual 
Being of the human mind is nothing else than the 
idea of an individual thing actually existing. 

Demonst. The essence of man is formed (Co- 
rol. Prop. 10, pt. 2) by certain modes of the 
attributes of God, that is to say (Ax. 2, pt. 2), 
modes of thought, the idea of all of them being 
prior by nature to the modes of thought them- 
selves (Ax. 3, pt. 2); and if this idea exists, 
other modes (which also have an idea in nature 
prior to them) must exist in the same individ- 
ual likewise (Ax. 3, pt. 2). Therefore an idea is 
the first thing which forms the Being of the 
human mind. But it is not the idea of a non- 
existent thing, for then the idea itself (Corol. 
Prop. 8, pt. 2) could not be said to exist. It 
will, therefore, be the idea of something actu- 
ally existing. Neither will it be the idea of an 
infinite thing, for an infinite thing must always 
necessarily exist (Props. 21 and 22, pt. 1), and 
this (Ax. 1, pt. 2) is absurd. Therefore the first 
thing which forms the actual Being of the 
human mind is the idea of an individual thing 
actually existing, q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that the hiiman 
mind is a part of the infinite intellect of God, 
nnd t.hprpfnrp when wpsa,v that the human mind 


perceives this or that thing, we say nothing 
else than that God has this or that idea ; not 
indeed in so far as He is infinite, but in so far 
as He is manifested through the nature of the 
human mind, or in so far as He forms the es- 
sence of the human mind; and when we say 
that God has this or that idea, not merely in so 
far as He forms the nature of the human mind, 
but in so far as He has at the same time with 
the human mind the idea also of another thing, 
then we say that the human mind perceives 
the thing partially or inadequately. 

Schol. At this point many of my readers 
will no doubt stick fast, and will think of many 
things which will cause delay; and I therefore 
beg of them to advance slowly, step by step, 
with me, and not to pronounce judgment until 
they shall have read everything which I have 
to say. 

Peop. 12. Whatever happens in the object of the 
idea constituting the human mind must be per- 
ceived by the human mind; or, in other words, an 
idea of that thing will necessarily exist in the 
human mind. That is to say, if the object of the 
idea constituting the human mind be a body, 
nothing can happen in that body which is not 
perceived by the mind. 

Demonst. The knowdedge of everything 
which happens in the object of any idea neces- 
sarily exists in God (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 2), in 
so far as He is considered as affected with the 
idea of that object; that is to say (Prop. 11, 
pt. 2), in so far as He forms the mind of any 
being. The knowledge, therefore, necessarily 
exists in God of everything which happens in 
the object of the idea constituting the human 
mind; that is to say, it exists in Him in so far 
as He forms the natoe of the human mind; or, 
in other w^ords (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), the 
knowiedge of this thing will necessarily be in 
the mind, or the mind perceives it.' 'q.e.d. 

Schol. This proposition is plainly deducible 
and more easily to be understood from Schol. 
Prop. 7, pt. 2, to which the reader is referred. 

Peop. 13. The object of the idea constUuting the 
human mind is a body, or a certain mode of ex- 
tension actually existing, and nothing else. 

Demonst. For if the body were not the ob- 
ject of the human mind, the ideas of the af- 
fections of the body would not be in God (Co- 
rol. Prop. 9, pt. 2) in so far as He has formed 
our mind, but would be in Him in so far as He 
has formed the mind of another thing; that is 
to sav (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), the ideas of the 
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affections of the body would not be in our 
mind. But (Ax. 4, pt. 2) we have ideas of the 
affections of a body ; therefore the object of the 
idea constituting the human mind is a body, 
and that too (Prop. 11, pt. 2) actually existing. 
Again, if there were also any other object of 
the mind besides a body, since nothing exists 
from which some effect does not follow (Prop. 
36, pt. 1), the idea of some effect produced by 
this object would necessarily exist in our mind 
(Prop. 11, pt. 2). But (Ax. 5, pt. 2) there is no 
such idea, and therefore the object of our mind 
is a body existing, and nothing else. q.e.d. 

Carol. Hence it follows that man is com- 
posed of mind and body, and that the human 
body exists as we perceive it. 

Sc?ioL Hence we see not only that the hu- 
man mind is united to the body, but also what 
is to be understood by the union of the mind 
and body. But no qne can understand it ade- 
quately or distinctly without knowing ade- 
quately beforehand the nature of our body; 
for those things which we have proved hithei-to 
are altogether general, nor do they refer more 
to man than to other individuals, all of which 
are animate, although in different degrees. 
For of everything there necessarily exists in 
God an idea of which He is the cause, in the 
same way as the idea of the human body exists 
in Him; and therefore everything that we have 
said of the idea of the human body is neces- 
sarily true of the idea of any other thing. We 
cannot, however, deny that ideas, like objects 
themselves, differ from one another, and that 
one is more excellent and contains more reality 
than another, just as the object of one idea is 
more e.xcellent and contains more reality than 
another. Therefore, in order to determine the 
difference between the human mind and other 
things and its superiority over them, we must 
first know, as we have said, the nature of its 
object, that is to say, the nature of the human 
body. I am not able to explain it here, nor is 
such an explanation necessary for what I wish 
to demonstrate. 

This much, nevertheless, I will say generally, 
that in jiroportion as one body is better adapt- 
ed than another to do or suffer many things, 
in the same proportion will the mind at the 
same time be better adapted to perceive many 
things, and the more the actions of a body de- 
pend upon itself alone, and the less other 
bodies co-operate with it in action, the better 
adapted will the mind be for distinctly under- 
standing. We can thus determine the supe- 
riority of one mind to another; we can also see 
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the reason why we have only a very confused 
knowledge of our body, together with many 
other things which I shall deduce in what fol- 
lows. For this reason I have thought it worth 
while more accurately to explain and demon- 
strate the truths just mentioned, to which end 
it is necessary for me to say beforehand a few 
words upon the nature of bodies. 

Axiom 1. All bodies are either in a state of 
motion or rest. 

Axiom 2. Every body moves, sometimes slow- 
ly, sometimes quickly. 

Lemma 1. Bodies are distinguished from one 
another in respect of motion and rest, quickness 
and slowness, and not in respect of substance. 

Demonst. I suppose the first part of this 
proposition to be self-evident. But it is plain 
that bodies are not distinguished in respect of 
substance, both from Prop. 5, pt. 1, and Prop. 
8, pt. 1, and still more plainly from what I 
have said in the scholium to Prop. 15, pt. 1. 

Lemma 2. All bodies agree in some respects. 

Demonst. For all bodies agree in this, that 
they involve the conception of one and tlie 
same attribute (Def. 1, pt. 2). They have, 
moreover, this in common, that they are call- 
able generally of motion and of rest, and of mo- 
tion at one time quicker and at another slower. 

Lemma 3. A body in motion or at rest must be 
determined to 7notion or rest by a^iother body, 
which was also determined to motion or rest by 
another, and that in its turn by another, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

De?nonst. Bodies (Def. 1, pt. 2) are individ- 
ual things, which (Lem. 1) are distinguished 
from one another in respect of motion and rest, 
and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 1) each one must 
necessarily be determined to motion or rest by 
another individual thing; that is to say (Prop. 
6, pt. 1), by another body which (Ax. 1) is also 
either in motion or at rest. But this body, by 
the same reasoning, could not be in motion or 
at rest unless it had been determined to mo- 
tion or rest by another body, and this again, 
by the same reasoning, must have been deter- 
mined by a third, and so on ad infinitum, q.e.d. 

Carol. Hence it follows that a body in mo- 
tion will continue in motion until it be deter- 
mined to a state of rest by another body, and 
that a body at rest will continue at rest until 
it be determined to a state of motion by an- 
other body. This indeed is self-evident. For if 
I suppose that a body, A, for example, is at 
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rest, if I pay no regard to other bodies in mo- Axiom 3. Whether it is easy or difficult to 
tion, I can say nothing about the body A ex- force the parts composing an individual to 

cept that it is at rest. If it should afterwards change their situation, and consequently 

happen that the body A should move, its whether it is easy or difficult for the individual 

motion could not certainly be a result of its to change its shape, depends upon whether 

former rest, for from its rest nothing could the parts of the indmdual or of the compound 

follow than that the body A should remain at body lie with less, or whether they lie with 

rest. If, on the other hand, A be supposed to greater surfaces upon one another. Hence 
be in motion, so long as we regard A alone, the bodies whose parts lie upon each other with 

only thing we can affirm about it is that it greater surfaces I will call hard; those soft, 

moves. If it should afterwards happen that A whose parts lie on one another with smaller 
should be at rest, the rest could not certainly surfaces; and those fluid, whose parts move 
be a result of the former motion, for from its amongst each other, 
motion nothing could follow but that A should 

move; the rest must therefore be a result of Lemma 4. If a certain number of bodiesbesep- 

something which was not in A, that is to say, arated from the body or individual which is com- 


of an external cause by which it was deter- 
mined to rest. 

Axiom 1. All the modes by w'hich one body 
is affected by another follow from the nature 
of the body affected, and at the same time 
from the nature of the affecting body, so that 
one and the same body may be moved in dif- 
ferent ways according to the diversity of the 
nature of the moving bodies, and, on the other 
hand, different bodies may be moved in dif- 
ferent ways by one and the same body. 

Axiom 2. When a body in motion strikes 
against another which is at rest and immov- 
able, it is reflected, in order that it may con- 
tinue its motion, and the angle of the line of 
reflected motion with the plane of the body at 
rest against which it struck will be equal to the 
angle which the line of the motion of incidence 
makes with the same plane. 



Thus much for simplest bodies which are 
distinguished from one another by motion and 
rest, speed and slowness alone; let us now ad- 
vance to composite bodies. 

Dep. When a number of bodies of the same 
or of different magnitudes are pressed to- 
gether by others, so that they lie one upon the 
other, or if they are in motion with the same 
or with different degrees of speed, so that they 
communicate their motion to one another in a 
certain fixed proportion, these bodies are said 
to be mutually united, and taken altogether 
they are said to compose one body or individ- 
ual, which is distinguished from other bodies 
by this union of bodies. 


posed of a number of bodies, and if their place he 
supplied by the same number of other bodies of 
the same nature, the individual will retain the 
nature which it had before without any change of 
form. 

Demonst. Bodies are not distinguished in 
respect of substance (Lem. 1) ; but that which 
makes the form of an individual is the union of 
bodies (by the preceding definition). This form, 
however (by hypothesis), is retained, although 
there may be a continuous change of the bod- 
ies. The individual, therefore, vill retain its 
nature, with regard both to substance and to 
mode, as before. 

Lemma 5. If the parts composing an individual 
become greater or less proportionately, so that 
they preserve towards one another the same kind 
of motion and rest, the individual will also retain 
the nature which it had before witlwui any change 
of form. 

Demonst. The demonstration is of the same 
kind as that immediately preceding. 

Lemma 6. If any number of bodies composing 
an individual are compelled to divert into one di- 
rection the motion they previously had in an- 
other, but are nevertheless able to continue and 
reciprocally communicate their motions in the 
same manner as before, the individual will then 
retain its nature without any change of form, 

Demonst. This is self-evident, for the indi- 
vidual is supposed to retain everything which, 
according to the definition, constitutes its 
form. 

Lemma 7. The individual thus composed will, 
moreover, retain its nature whether it move as a 
whole or he at rest, or whether it move in this or 
that direction, provided that each pari retain its 
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mm m otion and communicate it as before to the rest. 

Demonst. The proof is evident from the def- 
inition preceding Lemma 4. 

Schol. We thus see in what manner a com- 
posite individual can be affected in many ways 
and yet retain its nature. Up to this point ive 
have conceived an individual to be composed 
merely of bodies which are distinguished from 
one another solely by motion and rest, speed 
and slowness, that is to say, to be composed of 
the most simple bodies. If we now consider an 
individual of another kind, composed of many 
individuals of diverse natures, we shall dis- 
cover that it may be affected in many other 
ways, its nature nevertheless being preserved. 
For since each of its parts is composed of a 
number of bodies, each part (by the preceding 
Lemma), without any change of its nature, 
can move more slowly or more quickly, and 
consequently can communicate its motion 
more quickly or more slowly to tlie rest. If we 
now imagine a third kind of individual com- 
posed of those of the second kind, we shall 
discover that it can be affected in many other 
ways without any change of foim. Thus, if we 
advance ad infinitum, we may easily conceive 
the whole of nature to be one individual, whose 
parts, that is to say, all bodies, differ in infinite 
ways without any change of the whole indi- 
vidual. If it had been my object to consider 
specially the question of a body, I should have 
had to explain and demonstrate these things 
more fully. But, as I have already said, I have 
another end in view, and I have noticed them 
only because I can easily deduce from them 
those things which I have proposed to demon- 
strate. 

Postulate 1. The human body is composed 
of a number of individuals of diverse nature, 
each of which is composite to a high degree. 

PostukUe 2. Of the individuals of which the 
human body is composed, some are fluid, some 
soft, and some hard. 

Postulate 3. The individuals composing the 
human body, and consequently the human 
body itself, are affected by external bodies in 
many ways. 

Postulate 4. The human body needs for its 
preservation many other bodies by which it is, 
as it were, continually regenerated. 

Postulate 5. When a fl:uid part of the human 
body is determined by an external body, so 
that it often strikes upon another which is soft, 
the fluid part changes the plane of the soft 
part, and leaves upon it, as it were, some traces 
of the impelling external body. 
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Postulate 6. The human body can move and 
arrange external bodies in many ways. 

Pnop. 14. The human mind is adapted to the 
perception of many things, and its aptitude in- 
creases in proportion to the number of ways in 
which its body can be disposed. 

Demonst. The human body is affected (Post. 
3 and 6) in many ways by e.xternal bodies, and 
is so disposed as to affect external bodies in 
many ways. But the human mind must per- 
ceive (Prop. 12, pt. 2) everything which hap- 
pens in the human body. The human nund is 
therefore adapted, &o. q.e.d. 

Prop. 15. The idea which constitutes the formal 
Being of the human mind is not simple, hut is 
composed of a number of ideas. 

Demonst. The idea which constitutes the 
formal Being of the human mind is the idea of 
a body (Prop. 13, pt. 2) which (Post. 1) is com- 
posed of a number of individuals composite to 
a high degree. But an idea of each individual 
composing the body must necessarily exist in 
God (Corol. Prop. 8, pt. 2); therefore (Prop. 
7, pt. 2) the idea of the human body is com- 
posed of these several ideas of the component 
parts. Q.B.n. 

Prop. 16. The idea of every way in which the 
human body is affected by external bodies must 
involve the nature of the human body, and ai the 
same time the nature of the external body. 

Demonst. All the ways in which any body is 
affected follow at the same time from the 
nature of the affected body, and from the 
nature of the affecting body (Ax. 1, following 
Corol. Lem. 3) ; therefore the idea of these af- 
fections (Ax. 4, pt. 1) necessarily involves the 
nature of each body, and therefore the idea of 
each way in which tlie human body is affected 
by an external body involves the nature of the 
human body and of the external body. q.e.d. 

Corol. 1 . Hence it follows, in the first place, 
that the human mind perceives the nature of 
many bodies together with that of its own 
body. 

Corol. 2. It follows, secondly, that the ideas 
we have of external bodies indicate the consti- 
tution of our own body rather than the nature 
of external bodies. This I have explained in 
the Appendix of the First Part by many ex- 
amples. 

Prop. 17. If the human body he affected in a 
way which involves the nature of any external 
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body, the human mind idll contemplate that ex- 
ternal body as actually existing or as present, 
until the human body he affected by an affect 
which excludes the existence or presence of the 
external body. 

Demonst. This is e\ddeiit. For so long as the 
human body is thus affected, so long will the 
human mind (Prop. 12, pt. 2) contemplate this 
affection of the external body, that is to say 
(Prop. 16, pt. 2), it will have an idea of a mode 
actually existing which involves the nature of 
the external body, that is to say, an idea which 
does not exclude the existence or presence of 
the nature of the external body, but posits it; 
and therefore the mind (Corol. 1, Prop. 16, pt. 
2) will contemplate the external body as ac- 
tually existing, &c. q.e.d. 

Corol. The mind is able to contemplate ex- 
teimal things by which the human body was 
once affected as if they were present, althougli 
they are not present and do not exist. 

Demonst. When external bodies so deter- 
mine the fluid parts of the human body that 
they often strike upon the softer parts, the 
fluid parts change the plane of the soft parts 
(Post. 5) ; and thence it happens that the fluid 
parts are reflected from the new planes in a 
direction different from that in which they 
used to be reflected (Ax. 2, following Corol. 
Lem. 3), and that also afterwards when they 
strike against these new planes by their own 
spontaneous motion, they are reflected in the 
same way as when they were impelled towards 
those planes by external bodies. Consequently 
those fluid bodies produce an affection in the 
human body while they keep up this reflex 
motion similar to that produced by the pres- 
ence of an external body. The mind, therefore 
(Prop. 12, pt. 2), will think as before, that is to 
say, it will again contemplate the external 
body as present (Prop, 17, pt. 2). This will 
happen as often as the fluid parts of the hu- 
man body strike against those planes by their 
own spontaneous motion. Therefore, although 
the external bodies by which the human body 
was once affected do not exist the mind will 
perceive them as if they were present so often 
as this action is repeated in the body. 

Sichol. We see, therefore, how it is possible 
for us to contemplate things which do not exist 
as if they were actually present. This may in- 
deed be produced by other causes, but I am 
satisfied with having here showm one cause 
through which I could explain it, just as if I 
had explained it through the true cause. I do 
not think however, that I am far from the 


truth, since no postulate which I have assumed 
contains anything which is not confirmed by 
an experience that we cannot mistrust after 
we have proved the existence of the human 
body as we perceive it (Corol. following Prop. 
13, pt. 2). Moreover (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2, 
and Corol. 2, Prop, 16, pt. 2), we clearly see 
what is the difference between the idea, for 
example, of Peter, wiiich constitutes the es- 
sence of the mind itself of Peter, and the idea 
of Peter himself which is in another man; for 
example, in Paul. For the former directly man- 
ifests the essence of the body of Peter himself, 
nor does it involve existence unless so long as 
Peter exists; the latter, on the other hand, 
indicates rather the constitution of the body 
of Paul than the nature of Peter; and there- 
fore so long as Paul’s body exists with that 
constitution, so long will Paul’s mind con- 
template Peter as present, although he does 
not exist. But in order that w^e may retain the 
customary phraseology, we will give to those 
affections of the human body, the ideas of 
which represent to us external bodies as if 
they were present, the name of images of 
things, although they do not actually repro- 
duce the forms of the things. When the mind 
contemplates bodies in this way, we will say 
that it imagines. Here I wish it to be observed, 
in order that I may begin to show w’hat error 
is, that these imaginations of the mind, re- 
garded by themselves, contain no error, and 
that the mind is not in error because it imag- 
ines, but only in so far as it is considered as 
wanting in an idea w'hich excludes the exist- 
ence of those things which it imagines as pres- 
ent. For if the mind, w^hen it imagines non- 
existent things to be present, could at the same 
time know that those things did not really 
exist, it would think its power of imagination 
to be a virtue of its nature and not a defect, 
especially if this faculty of imagining de- 
pended upon its own nature alone, that is to 
say (Def. 7, pt. 1), if this faculty of the mind 
were free. 

Peop. 18. If the human body has ai any time 
been simultaneously affected by two or more 
bodies, whenever the mind afterwards imagines 
one of them, it uill also remember the others. 

Demonst. The mind imagines a body (Corol. 
Prop. 17, pt. 2) because the human body is 
affected and disposed by the impressions of an 
external body, just as it was affected when 
certain of its parts received an impulse from 
the external body itself. But by hypothesis, 
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the body was at that time disposed in such a 
manner that the mind imagined two bodies at 
once; therefore it will imagine two at once 
now, and whenever it imagines one, it will im- 
mediately recollect the other, q.e.d. 

Schol. We clearly understand by this what 
memory is. It is nothing else than a certain 
concatenation of ideas, involving the nature of 
things which are outside the human body, a 
concatenation which corresponds in the mind 
to the order and concatenation of the affec- 
tions of the human body. I say, firstly, that it 
is a concatenation of those ideas only which 
involve the nature of things which are outside 
the human body, and not of those ideas which 
explain the nature of those things, for there are 
in truth (Prop. 16, pt. 2) ideas of the affections 
of the human body, which involve its nature 
as well as the nature of external bodies. I say, 
in the second place, that this concatenation 
takes place according to the order and concat- 
enation of the affections of the human body, 
that I may distinguish it from the concatena- 
tion of ideas which takes place according to 
the order of the intellect, and enables the 
mind to perceive things through their first 
causes, and is the same in all men. Hence we 
can clearly understand how it is that the mind 
from the thought of one thing at once turns to 
the thought of another thing which is not in 
any way like the first. Por example, from the 
thought of the word pomuni a Roman imme- 
diately turned to the thought of the fruit, which 
has no resemblance to the articulate sound 
pomum, nor anything in common with it, ex- 
cepting this, that the body of that man was 
often affected by the thing and the sound; that 
is to say, he often heard the word pomum when 
he saw the fruit. In this manner each person 
will turn from one thought to another accord- 
ing to the manner in which the habit of each 
has arranged the images of things in the body. 
The soldier, for instance, if he sees the foot- 
steps of a horse in the sand, will immediately 
turn from the thought of a horse to the thought 
of a horseman, and so to the thought of war. 
The countryman, on the other hand, from the 
thought of a horse will turn to the thought of 
his plough, his field, &c. ; and thus each person 
will turn from one thought to this or that 
thought, according to the manner in which he 
has been accustomed to connect and bind to- 
gether the images of things in his mind. 

Prop. 19. The human mind does not know the 
human body itself, nor does it know that the body 
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exists, except through ideas of affections by 
which the body is affected. 

Demonst. The human mind is the idea itself 
or the knowledge of the human body (Prop. 
13, pt. 2). This knowledge (Prop. 9, pt. 2) is in 
God in so far as He is considered as affected 
by another idea of an individual thing. But 
because (Post. 4) the human body needs a 
number of bodies by which it is, as it were, 
continually regenerated, and because the order 
and connection of ideas is the same as the order 
and connection of causes (Prop. 7, pt. 2), this 
idea will be in God in so far as He is considered 
as affected by the ideas of a multitude of in- 
dividual things. 

God, therefore, has the idea of the human 
body or knows the human body in so far as He 
is affected by a multitude of other ideas, and 
not in so far as He forms the nature of the 
human mind; that is to say (Corol. 11, pt. 2), 
the human mind does not know the human 
body. But the ideas of the affections of the 
body are in God in so far as Pie forms the 
nature of the human mind; that is to say 
(Prop. 12, pt. 2), the human mind perceives 
these affections, and consequently (Prop. 16, 
pt. 2) the human body itself actually existing 
(Prop, 17, pt. 2). The human mind, therefore, 
perceives the human body, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 20 . There exists in God the idea or knowl- 
edge of the human mind, lohich follows in Him, 
and is related to Him in the same way as the idea 
or knowledge of the human body. 

Demonst. Thought is an attribute of God 
(Prop. 1, pt. 2), and therefore there must nec- 
essarily exist in God an idea of Himself (Prop. 
3, pt. 2), together with an idea of all His af- 
fections, and consequently (Prop. 11, pt. 2) an 
idea of the human mind. Moreover, this idea 
or knowledge of the mind does not exist in God 
in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He is 
affected by another idea of an individual thing 
(Prop. 9, pt. 2). But the order and connection 
of ideas is the same as the order and connec- 
tion of causes (Prop. 7, pt. 2). This idea or 
knowledge of the mind, therefore, follows in 
God, and is related to God in the same manner 
as the idea or knowledge of the body, q.e.d. 

Prop. 21 . This idea of the mind is united to the 
mind in the same way os the mind itself is united 
to the body. 

Demonst. We have shown that the mind is 
united to the body because the body is the ob- 
ject of the mind (Props. 12 and 13, pt. 2), 
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therefore, by the same reasoning, the idea of 
the mind must be united with its object, the 
mind itself, in the same way as the mind itself 
is united to the body, q.b.d. 

Schol. This proposition is to be understood 
much more clearly from what has been said in 
the scholium to Prop. 7, pt. 2, for we have here 
shown that the idea of the body and the body, 
that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), the mind and 
the body, are one and the same individual, 
which at one time is considered under the at- 
tribute of thought, and at another under that 
of extension: the idea of the mind, therefore, 
and the mind itself are one and the same 
thing, which is considered under one and the 
same attribute, that of thought. It follows, I 
say, that the idea of the mind and the mind 
itself exist in God from the same necessity and 
from the same power of thought. For, indeed, 
the idea of the mind, that is to say, the idea of 
the idea, is nothing but the form of the idea in 
so far as this is considered as a mode of thought 
and without relation to the object, just as a 
person who knows anything, by that very fact 
knows that he knows, and knows that he 
knows that he knows, and so ad infinitum. But 
more on this subject afterwards. 

Prop. 22. The human mind not only perceives 
the affections of the body, but also the ideas of 
these affections. 

Demonst. The ideas of the ideas of affec- 
tions follow in God and are related to God in 
the same way as the ideas themselves of affec- 
tions. This is demonstrated like Prop. 20, pt. 
2. But the ideas of the affections of the body 
are in the human mind (Prop. 12, pt. 2), that is 
to say, in God (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), in so 
far as He constitutes the essence of the human 
mind; therefore, the ideas of these ideas will 
be in God in so far as He has the knowledge or 
idea of the human mind; that is to say (Prop. 
21, pt. 2), they will be in the human mind 
itself, which, therefore, not only perceives the 
affections of the body, but also the ideas of 
these affections, q.e.d. 

Prop. 23. The mind does not know itself ezexpt 
in so far as it perceives the ideas of the affections 
of the body. 

Demonst. The idea or knowledge of the 
mind (Prop. 20, pt. 2) follows in God and is 
related to God in the same way as the idea or 
knowledge of the body. But since (Prop. 19, 
pt. 2) the human mind does not know the 
human body itself, that is to say (Corol. Prop. 


11, pt. 2), since the knowledge of the human 
body is not related to God in so far as He con- 
stitutes the nature of the human mind, there- 
fore the knowledge of the mind is not related 
to God in so far as He constitutes the essence 
of the human mind; and therefore (Corol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 2) the human mind so far does 
not know itself. Moreover, the ideas of the af- 
fections by which the body is affected involve 
the nature of the human body itself (Prop. 16, 
■pt. 2), that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), they 
agree with the nature of the mind; therefore a 
knowledge of these ideas will necessarily in- 
volve a knowledge of the mind. But (Prop. 22, 
pt. 2) the knowledge of these ideas is in the 
human mind itself, and therefore the human 
mind so far only has a knowledge of itself. q.e.d. 

Prop. 24. The human mind does not involve an 
adequate knowledge of the parts composing the 
human body. 

Demonst. The parts composing the human 
body pertain to the essence of the body itself 
only in so far as they communicate their mo- 
tions to one another by some certain method 
(see Def. following Corol. Lem. 3), and not in 
so far as they can be considered as individuals 
without relation to the human body. For the 
parts of the human body are individuals (Post. 
1), composite to a high degree, parts of which 
(I^m. 4) can be separated from the human 
body and communicate their motions (Ax, 1, 
following Lem. 3) to other bodies in another 
way, although the nature and form of the 
human body itself is closely preserved. There- 
fore (Prop. 3, pt. 2) the idea or knowledge of 
each part will be in God in so far as He is con- 
sidered as affected (Prop. 9, pt. 2) by another 
idea of an individual thing, which individual 
f.Viing is prior to the part itself in the order of 
nature (Prop, 7, pt. 2). The same thing may 
be said of each part of the individual itself 
composing the human body, and therefore the 
knowledge of each part composing the human 
body exists in God in so far as He is affected 
by a number of ideas of things, and not in so 
far as He has the idea of the human body only ; 
that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), the idea which 
constitutes the nature of the human mind; and 
therefore (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2) the human 
mind does not involve an adequate knowledge 
of the parts composing thehumanbody. q.e,d. 

Prop. 26. The idea of each affection of the hu- 
man body does not involve an adequate knowledge 
of an external body. 
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Demonst. We have shown that the idea of 
an affection of the human body involves the 
nature of an external body so far as (Prop. 16, 
pt. 2) the external body detennines the human 
body in some certain manner. But in so far as 
the external body is an individual which is not 
related to the human body, its idea or knowl- 
edge is in God (Prop. 9, pt. 2) in so far as He is 
considered as affected by the idea of another 
thing, which idea (Prop. 7, pt. 2) is prior by 
nature to the external body itself. Therefore 
the adequate knowledge of an external body 
is not in God in so far as He has the idea of the 
affection of the human body, or, in other 
words, the idea of the affection of the human 
body does not involve an adequate knowledge 
of an external body, q.e.d. 

Pnop. 26. The human mind ‘perceives no ex- 
ternal body CLS actually existing, unless through 
the ideas of the affections of its body. 

Demonst. If the human body is in no way 
affected by any external body, then (Prop. 7, 
pt. 2) the idea of the human body, that is to 
say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), the human mind, is not 
affected in any way by the idea of the exist- 
ence of that body, nor does it in any way per- 
ceive the existence of that external body. But 
in so far as the human body is affected in any 
way by any external body, so far (Prop. 16, pt. 
2, with its Corol.) does it perceive the external 
body. Q.E.D. 

Corol. In so far as the human mind imagines 
an external body, so far it has not an adequate 
knowledge of it. 

Demonst. When the human mind through 
the ideas of the affections of its body contem- 
plates external bodies, we say that it then 
imagines (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), nor can the 
mind (Prop. 26, pt. 2) in any other way imag- 
ine external bodies as actually existing. There- 
fore (Prop. 25, pt. 2) in so far as the mind 
imagines external bodies it does not possess an 
adequate knowledge of them, q.e.d. 

Prop. 27 . The idea of any affection of the human 
body does not involve an adequate knowledge of 
the human body itself. 

Demonst. Every idea of any affection of the 
human body involves the nature of the human 
body in so far as the human body itself is con- 
sidered as affected in a cei’tain manner (Prop. 
16, pt. 2). But in so far as the human body is 
an individual which can be affected in a multi- 
tude of other ways, its idea, &c. (See Demonst. 
Prop. 25, pt. 2.) 
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Prop. 28. The ideas of the affections of the hu- 
man body, in so far as they are related only to 
the human mind, are not clear and distinct, hut 
confused. 

Demonst. The ideas of the affections of the 
human body involve the nature both of ex- 
ternal bodies and of the human body itself 
(Prop. 16, pt. 2), and must involve the nature 
not only of the human body, but of its parts, 
for the affections are ways (Post. 3) in which 
the parts of the human body, and consequent- 
ly the whole body, is affected. But (Props. 24 
and 25, pt. 2) an adequate knowledge of ex- 
ternal bodies and of the parts composing the 
human body does not exist in God in so far as 
He is considered as affected by the human 
mind, but in so far as He is affected by other 
ideas. These ideas of affections, therefore, in 
so far as they are related to the human mind 
alone, are like conclusions without premises, 
that is to say, as is self-evident, they are con- 
fused ideas, q.e.d. 

Schol. The idea which forms the nature of 
the mind is demonstrated in the same way not 
to be clear and distinct when considered in 
itself. So also with the idea of the human mind, 
and the ideas of the ideas of the affections of 
the human body, in so far as they are related 
to the mind alone, as every one may easily see. 

Prop. 29. The idea of the idea of any off ection of 
the human body does not involve an adequate 
knowledge of the human mind. 

Demonst. The idea of an affection of the 
human body (Prop. 27, pt. 2) does not involve 
an adequate knowledge of the body itself, or, 
in other words, does not adequately express 
its nature, that is to say (Prop. 13, pt. 2), it 
does not correspond adequately with the na- 
ture of the human mind, and therefore (Ax. 6, 
pt. 1) the idea of this idea does not adequately 
express the nature of the human mind, nor 
involve an adequate knowledge of it. q.e.d. 

Corol. From this it is evident that the 
human mind, when it perceives things in the 
common order of nature, has no adequate 
knowledge of itself nor of its own body, nor of 
external bodies, but only a confused and muti- 
lated knowledge; for the mind does not know 
itself unless in so far as it perceives the ideas 
of the affections of the body (Prop. 23, pt. 2). 
Moreover (Prop. 19, pt. 2), it does not per- 
ceive its body unless through those same ideas 
of the affections by means of which alone 
(Prop. 26, pt. 2) it perceives external bodies. 
Therefore in so far as it possesses these ideas 
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it possesses an adequate knowledge neither of 
itself (Prop. 29, pt. 2), nor of its body (Prop. 
27, pt. 2), nor of external bodies (Prop. 25, pt. 
2), but merely (Prop. 28, pt. 2, together with 
the scholium) a mutilated and confused knowl- 
edge. Q.E.n. 

Schol. I say expressly that the mind has no 
adequate knowledge of itself, nor of its body, 
nor of external bodies, but only a confused 
knowledge, as often as it perceives things in 
the common order of nature, that is to say, as 
often as it is determined to the contemplation 
of this or that externally — namely, by a chance 
coincidence, and not as often as it is deter- 
mined internally — for the reason that it con- 
templates^ several things at once, and is deter- 
mined to understand in what they differ, agree, 
or oppose one another; for whenever it is in- 
ternally disposed in this or in any other way, 
it then contemplates things clearly and dis- 
tinctly, as I shall show presently. 

Prop. 30. About the duration of our body we can 
have but a very inadequate knowledge. 

Demonst. The duration of our body does 
not depend upon its essence (Ax. 1, pt. 2), nor 
upon the absolute nature of Glod (Prop. 21, pt. 
1), but (Prop. 28, pt. 1) the body is determined 
to existence and action by causes which also 
are determined by others to existence and 
action in a certain and determinate manner, 
whilst these, again, are determined by others, 
and so on ad infinitum. The duration, there- 
fore, of our body depends upon the common 
order of nature and the constitution of things. 
But an adequate knowledge of the way in 
which things are constituted, exists in God in 
so far as He possesses the ideas of all things, 
and not in so far as He possesses only the idea 
of the human body ((3orol. Prop. 9, pt. 2). 
Therefore the knowledge of the duration of 
our body is altogether inadequate in God, in 
so far as He is only considered as constituting 
the nature of the human mind, that is to say 
(Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), this knowledge in our 
mind is altogether inadequate, q.e.d. 
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28, pt. 1). But we have demonstrated in the 
preceding proposition, from this common 
property of indi'vidual things, that we have 
but a very inadequate knowledge of the dur- 
ation of our own body; therefore the same 
conclusion is to be drawn about the duration 
of individual things, that is to say, that we 
can have but a very inadequate knowledge of 
it. Q.E.D. 

Corol. Hence it follows that all individual 
things are contingent and corruptible, for we 
can have no adequate Imowledge concerning 
their duration (Prop. 31, pt. 2), and this is 
what is to be understood by us as their con- 
tingency and capability of corruption (Schol. 
1, Prop. 33, pt. i) ; for (Prop. 29, pt. 1) there 
is no other contingency but this. 

Prop. 32. All ideas, in so far as they are relaled 
to God, are true. 

Demonst. All the ideas w^hich are in God al- 
ways agree with those things of which they 
are the ideas (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2), and there- 
fore (Ax. 6, pt. 1) they are all true, q.e.d. 

Prop. 33. In ideas there is nothing positive on 
account of which they are called false. 

Demonst. If the contrary be asserted, con- 
ceive, if it be possible, a positive mode of 
thought which shall constitute the form or 
error of falsity. This mode of thought cannot 
be in God (Prop. 32, pt. 2), but outside God it 
can neither be nor be conceived (Prop. 15, pt. 
1), and therefore in ideas there is nothing pos- 
itive on account of which they are called false. 
Q.E.D. 

Prop. 34. Every idea which in us is absolute, 
that is to say, adequate and perfect, is true. 

Demonst. When we say that an adequate 
and perfect idea is in us, we say nothing else 
than (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2) that an adequate 
and perfect idea exists in God in so far as He 
constitutes the essence of the human mind, 
and consequently (Prop. 32, pt. 2) we say 
nothing else than that this idea is true. q.e.d. 
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Prop. 31. About the duration of individual 
things which are outside us we can have but a 
very inadequate knowledge. 

Demonst. Each individual thing, like the 
human body, must be determined to existence 
and action by another individual thing in a 
certain and determinate manner, and this 
again by another, and so on ad infinitum (Prop. 

^In this latter case. — ^T r. 


Prop. 35. Falsity consists in the privation of 
knowledge, which inadequate, that is to say, 
mutilated and confused ideas involve. 

Demonst. There is nothing positive in ideas 
which can constitute a form of falsity (Prop. 
33, pt. 2). But falsity cannot consist in abso- 
lute privation (for we say that minds and not 
bodies err and are mistaken) ; nor can it con- 
sist in absolute ignorance, for to be ignorant 
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and to be in error are different. Falsehood, 
therefore, consists in the privation of knowl- 
edge which is involved by inadequate knowl- 
edge of things or by inadequate and confused 
ideas, q.e.d. 

Schol. In the scholium of Prop. 17, pt. 2, 1 
have explained how error consists in the priva- 
tion of knowledge; but for the sake of fuller 
explanation, I will give an example. For in- 
stance, men are deceived because they think 
themselves free, and the sole reason for think- 
ing so is that they are conscious of their own 
actions, and ignorant of the causes by which 
those actions are determined. Their idea of 
liberty therefore is this — that they know no 
cause for their own actions; for as to sasdng 
that their actions depend upon their will, 
these are words to which no idea is attached. 
What the will is, and in what manner it moves 
the body, every one is ignorant, for those who 
pretend otherwise, and devise seats and dwell- 
ing-places of the soul, usually excite our laugh- 
ter or disgust. Just in the same manner, when 
we look at the sun, we imagine his distance 
from us to be about 200 feet; the error not con- 
sisting solely in the imagination, but arising 
from our not knowing what the true distance 
is when we imagine, and what the causes of 
our imagination. For although we may after- 
wards know that the sun is more than 600 
diameters of the earth distant from us, we 
still imagine it near us, since we imagine it to 
be so near, not because we are ignorant of its 
true distance, but because an affection of our 
body involves the essence of the sun, in so far 
as our body itself is affected by it. 

Prop . 36 , I Tiadequate and confused ideas follow 
by the same necessity as adequate or clear and 
distinct ideas. 

Demonst. All ideas are in God (Prop. 15, pt. 

1) , and in so far as they are related to God are 
true (Prop. 32, pt. 2) and (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 

2) adequate. No ideas, therefore, are inade- 
quate or confused unless in so far as they are 
related to the individual mind of some person 
(see Props. 24 and 28, pt. 2). All ideas, there- 
fore, both adequate and inadequate, follow by 
the same necessity (Coyol. Prop. 6, pt. 2). 

Prop. 37. Thcd which is common to everything 
{see Lemma 2), and which is equally in the part 
and in the whole, forms the essence of no indi- 
vidual thing. 

Demonst. For if this be denied, let that 
which is common be conceived, if possible, to 
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constitute the essence of some individual thing, 
— ^the essence, for example, of B. Without B, 
therefore (Def. 2, pt. 2), that which is common 
can neither be nor be conceived. But this is 
contrary to the hypothesis. Therefore that 
which is common does not pertain to the es- 
sence of B, nor does it form the essence of any 
other individual thing. 

Prop. 38. Those things which are common to 
everything, and which are equally in the part and 
in the whole, can only he adequately conceived. 

Demonst. Let there be something A, which 
is common to all bodies, and which is equally 
in the part of each body and in the whole. I 
say that A can only be adequately conceived. 
For the idea of A (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2) will 
necessarily be adequate in God, both in so far 
as He has the idea of the human body and in 
so far as He has the idea of its affections, which 
(Props. 16, 25, and 27, pt. 2) involve the nature 
of the human body, and partly also the nature 
of external bodies; that is to say (Props. 12 
and 13, pt. 2), this idea will necessarily be ade- 
quate in God in so far as He constitutes the 
human mind, or in so far as He has ideas which 
are in the human mind. The mind, therefore 
(Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), necessarily perceives 
A adequately, both in so far as it perceives 
itself or its own or any external body; nor can 
A be conceived in any other manner, q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows Uiat some ideas or 
notions exist which are common to all men, for 
(Lem. 2) all bodies agree in some things, which 
(Prop. 38, pt. 2) must be adequately, that is 
to say, clearly and distinctly, perceived by all. 

Prop. 39. There will exist in the human mind 
an adequate idea of that xohich is common and 
proper to the human body, and to any external 
bodies by which the human body is generally af- 
fected — of that which equally in the part of each 
of these external bodies and in the whole is com- 
mon and proper. 

Demonst. Let A be something which is com- 
mon and proper to the human body and cer- 
tain external bodies; let it exist equally in the 
human body and in those external bodies, and 
let it exist equally in the part of each external 
body and in the whole. An adequate idea of A 
itself will exist in God (Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2), 
both in so far as He has the idea of the human 
body and in so far as He has the idea of the 
given external bodies. Let it be supposed that 
the human body is affected by an external 
body through that which it has in common 
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with the external body, that is to say, by A. 
The idea of this affection will involve the prop- 
erty of A (Prop. 16, pt. 2), and therefore (Cor- 
oL Prop. 7, pt. 2) the idea of this affection, in 
so far as it involves the property of A, will exist 
adequately in God in so far as He is affected by 
the idea of the human body, that is to say 
(Prop. 13, pt. 2), in so far as He constitutes the 
nature of the human mind. Therefore (Corol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 2) this idea is also adequate in 
the human mind, q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that the more things 
the body has in common with other bodies, the 
more things will the mind be adapted to per- 
ceive. 

Peop. 40. Those ideas are also adequate which 
follow in the mind from ideas which are adequate 
in it. 

Demonst. This is evident. For when we say 
that an idea follows in the human mind from 
ideas which are adequate in it, we do but say 
(Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2) that in the divine in- 
tellect itself an idea exists of which God is the 
cause, not in so far as He is infinite, nor in so 
far as He is affected by the ideas of a multitude 
of individual things, but in so far only as He 
constitutes the essence of the human mind. 

Schol. 1 . I have thus explained the origin of 
those notions which are called common, and 
which are the foundations of our reasoning; 
but of some axioms or notions other causes 
exist "which it would be advantageous to ex- 
plain by our method, for we should thus be 
able to distinguish those notions which are 
more useful than others, and those which are 
scarcely of any use; those which are common; 
those which are clear and distinct only to 
those persons who do not suffer from preju- 
dice; and, finally, those which are ill-founded. 
Moreover, it would be manifest whence these 
notions which are called second, and conse- 
quently the axioms founded upon them, have 
taken their origin, and other things, too, would 
be explained which I have thought about these 
matters at different times. Since, however, I 
have set apart this subject for anotlier treatise, 
and because I do not wish to create disgust 
"with excessive prolixity, I have determined to 
pass by this matter here. But not to omit any- 
thing which is necessary for us to know, I will 
briefly give the causes from which terms called 
Transcendental, such as Being, Thing, Some- 
thing, have taken their origin. These terms 
have arisen because the human body, inas- 
much as it is limited, can form distinctly in 


itself a certain number only of images at once. 
(For the explanation of the word image, see 
Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2.) If this number be ex- 
ceeded, the images will become confused; and 
if the number of images wliieh the body is able 
to form distinctly be greatly exceeded, they 
■mil all run one into another. Since this is so, it 
is clear (Corol. Prop. 17, and Prop. 18, pt. 2) 
that in proportion to the number of images 
which can be formed at the same time in the 
body will be the number of bodies which the 
human mind can imagine at the same time. If 
the images in the body, therefore, are all con- 
fused, the mind will confusedly imagine all the 
bodies without distin g uis h i n g the one from 
the other, and "uull include them all, as it were, 
under one attribute, that of being or thing. 
The same confusion may also be caused by 
lack of uniform force in the images and from 
other analogous causes, which there is no need 
to discuss here, the consideration of one cause 
being sufficient for the purpose we have in 
view. For it all comes to this, that these terms 
signify ideas in the highest degree confused. It 
is in this way that those notions have arisen 
which are called Universal, such as, Man, 
Horse, Dog, &c. ; that is to say, so many images 
of men, for instance, are formed in the human 
body at once, that they e.xceed the power of 
the imagination, not entirely, but to such a 
degree that the mind has no power to imagine 
the determinate number of men and the small 
differences of each, such as colour and siae, 
&c. It will therefore distinctly imagine that 
only in which all of them agree in so far as the 
body is affected by them, for by that the body 
was chiefly affected, that is to say, by each in- 
di-vddual, and this it will express by the name 
man, covering thereby an infinite number of 
indi"viduals; to imagine a determinate number 
of indi-riduals being out of its power. But we 
must observe that these notions are not formed 
by all persons in the same way, but that they 
vary in each case according to the thing by 
which the body is more frequently affected, 
and which the mind more easily imagines or 
recollects. For example, those who have more 
frequently looked "with admiration upon the 
stature of men, by the name man "will under- 
stand an animal of erect stature, while those 
who have been in the habit of fixing their 
thoughts on something else, will form another 
common image of men, describing man, for 
instance, as an animal capable of laughter, a 
biped without feathers, a rational animal, and 
so on; each person forming universal images of 
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things according to the temperament of his 
own body. It is not therefore to be wondered 
at that so many controversies have arisen 
amongst those philosophers who have endeav- 
oured to explain natural objects by the images 
of things alone. 

Schol. 2. From what has been already said, 
it clearly appears that we perceive many 
things and form universal ideas : 

1. From individual things, represented by 
the senses to us in a mutilated and confused 
manner, and without order to the intellect 
(Corol. Prop. 29, pt. 2). These perceptions I 
have therefore been in the habit of calling 
knowledge from vague experience, 

2. From signs; as, for example, when we 
hear or read certain words, we recollect things 
and form certain ideas of them similar to 
them, through which ideas we imagine things 
(Schol. Prop. 18, pt. 2). These two ways of 
looking at things I shall hereafter call knowl- 
edge of the first kind, opinion or imagina- 
tion. 

3. From our possessing common notions 
and adequate ideas of the properties of things 
(Corol. Prop. 38, Prop. 39, with Corol. and 
Prop, 40, pt. 2). This I shall call reason and 
knowledge of the second Idnd. 

Besides these two kinds of knowledge, there 
is a third, as I shall hereafter show, which we 
shall call intuitive science. This kind of know- 
ing advances from an adequate idea of the 
formal essence of certain attributes of God to 
the adequate knowledge of the essence of 
things. All this I will explain by one example. 
Let there be three numbers given through 
which it is required to discover a fourth which 
shall be to the third as the second is to the 
first. A merchant does not hesitate to multiply 
the second and third together and divide the 
product by the first, either because he has not 
yet forgotten the things which he heard with- 
out any demonstration from his schoolmaster, 
or because he has seen the truth of the rule 
with the more simple numbers, or because 
from the 19th Prop, in the 7th book of Euclid 
he understands the common property of all 
proportionals. 

But with the simplest numbers there is no 
need of all this. If the numbers 1, 2, 3, for in- 
stance, be given, every one can see that the 
fourth proportional is 6 much more clearly 
than by any demonstration, because from the 
ratio in which we see by one intuition that the 
first stands to the second we conclude the 
fourth. 
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Prop. 41. Knowledge of the first kind alone is 
the cause of falsity; knowledge of the second and 
third orders is necessarily true. 

Demonst. T o knowledge of the first kind we 
have said, in the preceding scholium, that all 
those ideas belong which are inadequate and 
confused, and, therefore (Prop. 35, pt. 2), this 
knowledge alone is the cause of falsity. More- 
over, to knowledge of the second and third 
kind we have said that those ideas belong 
which are adequate, and therefore this knowl- 
edge (Prop. 34, pt. 2) is necessarily true. 

Prop. 42. It is the knowledge of the second and 
{hird^ and not that of the first kind, which teaches 
vs to distinguish the true from the false. 

Demonst. This proposition is self-evident. 
For he who knows how to distinguish between 
the true and the false must have an adequate 
idea of the true and the false, that is to say 
(Schol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 2), he must know the 
true and the false by the second or third kind 
of knowledge. 

Prop. 43. He who has a true idea knows at the 
same time that he has a true idea, nor can he 
doubt the truth of the thing. 

Demonst. A true idea in us is that which in 
God is adequate, in so far as He is manifested 
by the nature of the human mind (Corol. Prop. 
11, pt. 2). Let us suppose, therefore, that there 
exists in God, in so far as He is manifested by 
the nature of the human mind, an adequate 
idea, A. Of this idea there must necessarily 
exist in God an idea, which is related to Him 
in the same way as the idea A (Prop. 20, pt. 
2, the demonstration of which is universal). 
But the idea A is supposed to be related to 
God in so far as He is manifested by the nature 
of the human mind. The idea of the idea A 
must therefore be related to God in the same 
manner, that is to say (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), 
this adequate idea of the idea A will exist in 
the mind itself which has the adequate idea A. 
He therefore who has an adequate idea, that 
is to say (Prop. 34, pt. 2), he who knows a 
thing truly, must at the same time have an 
adequate idea or a true knowledge of his 
knowledge, that is to say (as is self-evident) 
he must be certain. q.e.d. 

Schol. In the scholium to Prop. 21, pt. 2, 1 
have explained what is the idea of an idea, but 
it is to be observed that the preceding proposi- 
tion is evident by itself. For no one who has a 
true idea is ignorant that a true idea involves 
the highest certitude; to have a true idea sig- 
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nifying just this, to know a tiling perfectly or 
as well as possible. No one, in fact, can doubt 
this, unless he supposes an idea to be some- 
thing dumb, like a picture on a tablet, instead 
of being a mode of thought, that is to say, in- 
telligence itself. Moreover, I ask who can know 
that he understands a thing unless he first of 
all understands that thing? that is to say, who 
can know that he is certain of anything unlpis s 
he is first of all certain of that thing? Then, 
again, what can be clearer or more certain 
than a true idea as the standard of truth? Just 
as light reveals both itself and the darkness, 
so truth is the standard of itself and of the 
false. I consider what has been said to be a 
sufiicient answer to the objection that if a true 
idea is distinguished from a false idea only in 
so far as it is said to agree with that of which 
it is the idea, the true idea therefore has no 
reality nor perfection above the false idea 
(since they are distinguished by an external 
sign alone), and consequently the man who 
has true ideas will have no greater reality or 
perfection than he who has false ideas only. I 
consider, too, that I have already replied to 
those who inquire why men have false ideas, 
and how a man can certainly know that he has 
ideas which agree with those things of which 
they are the ideas. For with regard to the dif- 
ference between a true and a false idea, it is 
evident from Prop. 35, pt. 2, that the former 
is related to the latter as being is to non-being. 
The causes of falsity, too, I have most clearly 
shown in Props. 19-35, including the scholium 
to the last. From what has there been said, the 
nature of the difference between a man who 
has true ideas and one who has only false ideas 
is clear. With regard to the las^mentioned 
point — ^liow a man can know that he has an 
idea -which agrees -with that of which it is the 
idea — I have shown almost more times than 
enough that he knows it simply because he has 
an idea which agrees -with that of which it is 
the idea, that is to say, because truth is its o-wn 
standard. We must remember, besides, that 
our mind, in so far as it truly perceives things, 
is a part of the infinite intellect of God (Corol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 2), and therefore it must be that 
the clear and dfetinct ideas of the mind are as 
tme as those of God. 

Prop. 44. It is not of the nature of reason to con- 
sider things as contingent but as necessary. 

Demonst. It is in the nature of reason to 
perceive things truly (Prop. 41, pt. 2), that is 
to say (Ax. 6, pt. 1), as they are in themselv^, 
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that is to say (Prop. 29, pt. 1), not as contin- 
gent but as necessary, q.e.d. 

Carol. 1. Hence it follows that it is through 
the imagination alone that we look upon things 
as contingent both with reference to the past 
and the future. 

Schol. How this happens I null explain in a 
few words. We have shown above (Prop. 17, 
pt. 2, with Corol.) that unless causes occur 
preventing the present existence of things, the 
mind always imagines them present before it, 
even if they do not exist. Again (Prop. 18, pt. 
2), we have shown that if the human body has 
once been simultaneously affected by two ex- 
ternal bodies, whenever the mind afterwards 
imagines one it will immediately remember 
the other; that is to say, it will look upon both 
as present before it, unless causes occur which 
prevent the present existence of the things. 
No one doubts, too, that we imagine time be- 
cause we imagine some bodies to move with a 
velocity less, or greater than, or equal to that 
of others. Let us therefore suppose a boy who 
yesterday, for the first time, in the morning 
saw Peter, at midda}’- Paul, in the evening 
Simeon, and to-day in the morning again sees 
Peter. It is plain from Prop. 18, pt. 2, that as 
soon as he sees the morning light he will im- 
agine the sun passing through the same part of 
the sky as on the day preceing; that is to say, 
he will imagine the whole day, and at the same 
time Peter will be connected in his imagination 
with the morning, Paul with noidday, and 
Simeon with the evening. In the morning, 
therefore, the existence of Paul and Simeon 
■will be imagined in relation to future time, 
while in the evening, if the boy should see 
Simeon, he will refer Peter and Paul to the 
past, since they will be connected with the 
past in his imagination. This process -will be 
constant in proportion to the regularity -with 
which he sees Peter, Paul, and Simeon in this 
order. If it should by some means happen that 
on some other evening, in the place of Simeon, 
he should see James, on the following morning 
he will connect in his imagination -with the 
evening at one time Simeon and at another 
James, but not both together. For he is sup- 
posed to have seen one and then the other in 
the evening, but not both together. His imag- 
ination will therefore fluctuate, and he will 
coimect with a future evening first one and 
then the other; that is to say, he will consider 
neither as certain, but both as a contingency 
in the future. 

This fluctuation of the imaginatioE will take 
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place in the same way if the imagination is 
dealing with things which we contemplate in 
the same way with reference to past or present 
time, and consequently we imagine things re- 
lated to time past, present, or future as con- 
tingent. 

Carol. 2. It is of the nature of reason to per- 
ceive things under a certain form of eternity. 

Demonst. It is of the nature of reason to 
consider things as necessary and not as con- 
tingent (Prop. 44, pt. 2). This necessity of 
things it perceives truly (Prop. 41, pt. 2); that 
is to say (Ax. 6, pt. 1), as it is in itself. But 
(Prop. 16, pt. 1) this necessity of things is the 
necessity itself of the eternal nature of God. 
Therefore it is of the nature of reason to con- 
sider things under this form of eternity. More- 
over, the foundations of reason are notions 
which explain those things which are common 
to all (Prop. 38, pt. 2), and these things ex- 
plain the essence of no individual thing (Prop. 
37, pt. 2), and must therefore be conceived 
without any relation to time, but under a 
certain form of etei'nity. Q.B.n. 

Prop. 45. Every idea of any body or actually ex- 
isting individual thing necessarily involves the 
eternal and infinite essence of God. 

Demonst. The idea of an individual thing 
actually existing necessarily involves both the 
essence and e.xistence of the thing itself (CoroL 
Prop. 8, pt. 2). But individual things (Prop. 
15, pt, 1) cannot be conceived without God, 
and since (Prop. 6, pt. 2) God is their cause in 
so far as He is considered under that attribute 
of which they are modes, their ideas (Ax. 4, pt. 
1) must necessarily involve the conception of 
that attribute, or, in other words (Def. 6, pt. 
1), must involve the eternal and infinite es- 
sence of God. Q.E.D. 

Schol. By existence is to be understood here 
not duration, that is, existence considered in 
the abstract, as if it were a certain kind of 
quantity, but I speak of the nature itself of ttie 
existence which is assigned to individual things, 
because from the eternal necessity of the na- 
ture of God infinite numbers of things follow 
in infinite ways (Prop. 16, pt. 1). I repeat, that 
I speak of the existence itself of individual 
things in so far as they are in God. For al- 
though each individual thing is determined by 
another individual thing to existence in a cer- 
tain way, the force nevertheless by which each 
thing perseveres in its existence follows from 
the eternal necessity of the nature of God (see 
Corel. Prop. 24, pt. 1). 
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Prop. 46. The knowledge of the eternal and in- 
finite essence of God which each idea involves is 
adequate and perfect. 

Demonst. The demonstration of the preced- 
ing proposition is imiversal, and whether a 
thing be considered as a part or as a whole, its 
idea, whether it be of a part or whole, will in- 
volve the eternal and infinite essence of God 
(Prop, 45, pt. 2). Therefore that which gives a 
baowledge of the eternal and infinite essence 
of God is common to all, and is equally in the 
part and in the whole. This knowledge there- 
fore (Prop. 38, pt, 2) will be adequate. q.e.d. 

Prop. 47. The human mind possesses an ade- 
quate knowledge of the eternal and infinite es- 
sence of God. 

Demonst. The human mind possesses ideas 
(Prop. 22, pt. 2) by which (Prop. 23, pt. 2) it 
perceives itself and its own body (Prop. 19, pt. 
2), together with (Corol. 1, Prop. 16, and 
Prop, 17, pt. 2) external bodies, as actually 
existing. Therefore (Props, 45 and 46, pt. 2) 
it possesses an adequate knowledge of the 
eternal and infinite essence of God. q.e.d. 

Schol. Hence we see that the infinite es- 
sence and the eternity of God are known to all; 
and since all things are in God and are con- 
ceived through Him, it follows that we can 
deduce from this knowledge many things 
which we can know adequately, and that we 
can thus form that third sort of knowledge 
mentioned in Schol. 2, Prop, 40, pt. 2, of whose 
excellence and value the Fifth Part will be the 
place to speak. The reason why we do not 
possess a knowledge of God as distinct as that 
which we have of common notions is, that we 
cannot imagine God as we can bodies; and be- 
cause we have attached the name God to the 
images of things which we are in the habit of 
seeing, an error we can hardly avoid, inasmuch 
as we are continually affected by external 
bodies. Many errors, of a truth, consist merely 
in the application of the wrong names to things. 
For if a man says that the lines which are 
drawn from the centre of the circle to the cir- 
cumference are not equal, he understands by 
the circle, at all events for the time, something 
else than mathematicians understand by it. So 
when men make errors in calculation, the 
numbers which are in their minds are not those 
which are upon the paper. As far as their mind 
is concerned there is no error, although it seems 
as if there were, because we think that the 
numbers in their minds are those which are 
upon the paper. If we did not think so, we 
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should not believe them to be in error. For ex- 
ample, when I lately heard a man complaining 
that his court had flown into one of his neigh- 
bour’s fowls, I understood what he meant, and 
therefore did not imagine him to be in error. 
This is the source from which so many contro- 
versies arise — that men either do not properly 
explain their own thoughts, or do not properly 
interpret those of other people; for, in truth, 
when they most contradict one another, they 
either think the same things or something dif- 
ferent, so that those things which they suppose 
to be errors and absurdities in another person 
are not so. 

Prop. 48. In the mind there is no absolute or 
free mil, but the mind is determined to this or 
that volition by a cause, which is also determined 
by another cause, and this again by another, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Demonst. The mind is a certain and deter- 
minate mode of thought (Prop. 11, pt. 2), and 
therefore (Corol. 2, Prop. 17, pt. 1) it cannot 
be the free cause of its own actions, or have an 
absolute faculty of willing or not willing, but 
must be determined to this or that volition 
(Prop. 28, pt. 1) by a cause which is also de- 
temuned by another cause, and this again by 
another, and so on ad infinitum. q.b.d. 

Schol. In the same manner it is demon- 
strated that in the nrind' there exists no abso- 
lute faculty of understanding, desiring, loving, 
&c. These and the like faculties, therefore, are 
either altogether fictitious, or else are nothing 
but metaphysical or universal entities, which 
we are in the habit of forming from individual 
cases. The intellect and will, therefore, are re- 
lated to this or that idea or volition as rocki- 
ness is related to this or that rock, or as man is 
related to Peter or Paul. The reason why men 
imagine themselves to be free we have explained 
in the Appendix to the First Part. Before, 
however, I advance any farther, I must ob- 
serve that by the will I understand a faculty 
of affirming or denying, but not a desire; a 
faculty, I say, by which the mind afiirms or 
denies that which is true or false, and not a 
desire by which the mind seeks a thing or turns 
away from it. But now that we have demon- 
strated that these faculties are universal no- 
tions which are not distinguishable from the 
individual notions from which they are formed, 
we must now inquire whether the volitions 
themselves are anything more than the ideas 
of things. We must inquire, I say, whether in 
the mind there exists any other affirmation or 


negation than that which the idea involves in 
so far as it is an idea. For this purpose see 
the following proposition, together with Def. 
3, pt. 2, so that thought may not fall into pic- 
tures. For by ideas I do not understand the 
images which are formed at the back of the 
eye, or, if you please, in the middle of the 
brain, but rather the conceptions of thought. 

Prop. 49. In the mind there is no volition or 
affirmation and negation excepting that which the 
idea, in so far os it is an idea, involves. 

Demonst. In the mind there exists (Prop. 
48, pt. 2) no absolute faculty of willing or not 
willing. Only individual volitions exist, that is 
to say, this and that affirmation and this and 
that negation. Let us conceive therefore, any 
indi\adual volition, that is, any mode of 
thought, by which the mind affirms that the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. This affirmation involves the concep- 
tion or idea of the triangle, that is to say, with- 
out it the affirmation cannot be conceived. For 
to say that A must involve the conception B, 
is the same as saying that A cannot be con- 
ceived without B. Moreover, without the idea 
of the triangle this affirmation (Ax. 3, pt. 2) 
cannot be, and it can therefore neither be nor 
be conceived without that idea. But this idea 
of the triangle must involve this same aflar- 
mation that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles. Therefore also, vice versa, this 
idea of the triangle without this affirmation 
can neither be nor be conceived. Therefore 
(Def. 2, pt. 2) this affirmation pertains to the 
essence of the idea of the triangle, nor is it any- 
thing else besides this. Whatever too we have 
said of this volition (since it has been taken 
arbitrarily) applies to alLother-volitions, that 
is to say, they are nothing but ideas, q.b.p. 

Corol. The vdll and the intellect are one and 
the same. 

Demonst. The will and the intellect are 
nothing but the individual volitions and ideas 
themselves (Prop. 48, pt. 2, and its Schol.) But 
the individual volition and idea (Prop. 49, pt. 
2) are one and the same. Therefore the will 
and the intellect are one and the same. q.e.i>. 

Schol. I have thus removed what is com- 
monly thought to be the cause of error. It has 
been proved above that falsity consists solely 
in the privation which mutilated and confused 
ideas involve. A false idea, therefore, in so far 
as it is false, does not involve certitude. Con- 
sequently, when we say that a man assents to 
what is false and does not doubt it, we do not 
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say that he is certain, but merely that he does 
not doubt, that is to say, that he assents to 
what is false, because there are no causes suf- 
ficient to make his imagination waver (SchoL 
Prop. 44, pt. 2). Although, therefore, a man 
may be supposed to adhere to what is false, we 
shall never on that account say that he is cer- 
tain. For by certitude we understand some- 
thing positive (Prop. 43, pt. 2, with the SchoL), 
and not the privation of doubt; but by the pri- 
vation of certitude we understand falsity. If 
the preceding proposition, however, is to be 
more clearly comprehended, a word or two 
must be added; it yet remains also that I 
should answer the objections which may be 
brought against our doctrine, and finally, in 
order to remove all scruples, I have thought it 
worth while to indicate some of its advantages. 
I say some, as the principal advantages will be 
better understood when we come to the Fifth 
Part. I begin, therefore, with the first, and I 
warn my readers carefully to distinguish be- 
tween an idea or conception of the mind and 
the images of things formed by our imagina- 
tion. Secondly, it is necessary that we should 
distinguish between ideas and the words by 
which things are signified. For it is because 
these three things, images, words, and ideas, 
are by many people either altogether con- 
founded or not distinguished with sufficient 
accuracy and care that such ignorance exists 
about this doctrine of the will, so necessary to 
be known both for the purposes of speculation 
and for the wise government of life. Those who 
think that ideas consist of images, which are 
formed in us by meeting with external bodies, 
persuade themselves that those ideas of things 
of which we can form no similar image are not 
ideas, but mere fancies constructed by the free 
power of the will. They look upon ideas, there- 
fore, as dumb pictures on a tablet, and being 
prepossessed with this prejudice, they do not 
see that an idea, in so far as it is an idea, in- 
volves affirmation or negation. Again, those 
who confound words with the idea, or with the 
affirmation itself which the idea involves, 
think that they can will contrary to their per- 
ception, because they affirm or deny something 
in words alone contrary to their perception. It 
will be easy for us, however, to divest our- 
selves of these prejudices if we attend to the 
nature of thought, which in no way involves 
the conception of extension, and by doing this 
we clearly see that an idea, since it is a mode 
of thought, is not an image of anything, nor 
does it consist of words. For the essence of 
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words and images is formed of bodily motions 
alone, which involve in no way whatever the 
conception of thought. 

Let thus much suffice under this head. I pass 
on now to the objections to which I have al- 
ready alluded. 

The first is, that it is supposed to be certain 
that the will extends itself more widely than 
the intellect, and is therefore different from it. 
The reason why men suppose that the will 
extends itself more widely than the intellect is 
because they say they have discovered that 
they do not need a larger faculty of assent — 
that is to say, of affirmation — and denial thnn 
that which they now have for the purpose of 
assenting to an infinite number of other things 
which we do not perceive, but that they do 
need a greater faculty for understanding them. 
The will, therefore, is distinguished from the 
intellect, the latter being finite, the former 
infinite. The second objection which can be 
made is that there is nothing which experience 
seems to teach more clearly than the possibil- 
ity of suspending our judgment, so as not to 
assent to the things we perceive; and we are 
strengthened in this opinion because no one is 
said to be deceived in so far as he perceives a 
thing, but only in so far as he assents to it or 
dissents from it. For example, a man who im- 
agines a winged horse does not therefore admit 
the existence of a winged horse; that is to say, 
he is not necessarily deceived, unless he grants 
at the same time that a winged horse exists. 
Experience, tlierefore, seems to show nothing 
more plainly than that the will or faculty of 
assent is free, and different from the faculty of 
the intellect. 

Thirdly, it may be objected that one affir- 
mation does not seem to contain more reality 
than another; that is to say, it does not appear 
that we need a greater power for affirming a 
thing to be true which is true than for affirm- 
ing a thing to be true which is false. Neverthe- 
less, we observe that one idea contains more 
reality or perfection than another, for as some 
objects are nobler than others, in the same 
proportion are their ideas more perfect. It ap- 
pears indisputable, therefore, that there is a 
difference between the will and the intellect. 

Fourthly, it may be objected that if a man 
does not act from freedom of the will, what 
would he do if he were in a state of equilibrium, 
like the ass of Buridanus? Would he not perish 
from hunger and thirst? and if this is granted, 
do we not seem to conceive liim as a statue of 
a man or as an ass? If I deny that he would 
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thus perish, he will consequently determine 
himself and possess the power of going where 
he likes and doing what he likes. 

There may be other objections besides these, 
but as I am not bound to discuss what every 
one may dream, I shall therefore make it my 
business to answer as briefly as possible those 
only which I have mentioned. In reply to the 
first objection, I grant that the will extends 
itself more widely than the intellect, if by the 
intellect we understand only clear and distinct 
ideas; but I deny that the will extends itself 
more widely than the perceptions or the fac- 
ulty of conception; nor, indeed, do I see why 
the faculty of will should be said to be infinite 
any more than the faculty of feeling; for as by 
the same faculty of will we can affirm an in- 
finite number of things (one after the other, 
for we caimot affirm an infinite number of 
things at once), so also by the same faculty of 
feeling we can feel or perceive (one after an- 
other) an infinite number of bodies. If it be 
said that there are an infinite number of things 
which we caimot perceive, I reply that such 
things as these we can reach by no thought, 
and consequently by no faculty of will. But it 
is said that if God wished us to perceive those 
things, it would be necessary for Him to give 
us a larger faculty of perception, but not a 
larger faculty of will than He has already given 
us, which is the same thing as saying that if 
God wished us to understand an infinite num- 
ber of other beings, it would be necessary for 
Him to give us a greater intellect, but not a 
more universal idea of being (in order to em- 
brace that infinite number of beings), than He 
has given us. For we have shown that the will 
is a Universal, or the idea by which we explain 
all individual volitions, that is to say, that 
which is common to them all. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that those who believe 
this common or universal idea of all the voli- 
tions to be a faculty should say that it extends 
itself infinitely beyond the limits of the in- 
tellect. For the universal is predicated of one 
or of many, or of an infinite number of indi- 
viduals. 

The second objection I answer by denying 
that we have free power of suspending judg- 
ment. For when we say that a person suspends 
judgment, we only say in other words that he 
sees that he does not perceive the thing ade- 
quately. The suspension of the judgment, 
therefore, is in truth a perception and not free 
will. In order that this may be clearly under- 
stood, let us take the case of a boy who imag- 


ines a horse and perceives nothing else. Since 
this imagination involves the existence of the 
horse (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), and the boy does 
not perceive anything which negates its exist- 
ence, he will necessarily contemplate it as 
present, nor will he be able to doubt its exist- 
ence although he may not be certain of it. T his 
is a thing which we daily e.xperience in dreams, 
nor do I believe that there is any one who 
thinks that he has the free power during 
dreams of suspending his judgment upon those 
things which he dreams, and of causing him- 
self not to dream those things which he dreams 
that he sees; and yet in dreams it nevertheless 
happens that vre suspend our judgment, for we 
dream that we dream. 

I grant, it is true, that no man is deceived in 
so far as he perceives; that is to say, I grant 
that mental images considered in themselves 
involve no error (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2) ; but 
I deny that a man in so far as he perceives 
affirms nothing. For what else is it to perceive 
a winged horse than to affirm of the horse that 
it has wings? For if the mind perceived nothing 
else but this winged horse, it would regard it 
as present, nor would it have any reason for 
doubting its existence, nor any power of re- 
fusing assent to it, unless the image of the 
winged horse be joined to an idea which ne- 
gates its existence, or the mind perceives that 
the idea of the winged horse which it has is in- 
adequate. In either of the two latter cases it 
will necessarily deny or doubt the existence of 
the horse. 

With regard to the third objection, what has 
been said will perhaps be a sufficient answer, — 
namely, that the will is something universal, 
which is predicated of all ideas, and that it 
signifies that only which is common to them 
all, that is to say, affirmation. Its adequate es- 
sence, therefore, in so far as it is thus consid- 
ered in the abstract, must be in every idea, and 
in this sense only must it be the same in all; 
but not in so far as it is considered as consti- 
tuting the essence of an idea, for so far, the 
individual affirmations differ just as the ideas 
differ. For example, the affirmation which the 
idea of a circle involves differs from that which 
the idea of a triangle involves, just as the idea 
of a circle differs from the idea of a triangle. 
Again, I absolutely deny that we need a power 
of t.binlring in order to affirm that to be true 
which is true, equal to that which we need in 
order to affirm that to be true which is false. 
For these two affirmations, if we look to the 
mind, are related to one another as being and 
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non-being, for there is nothing positive in ideas 
which constitutes a form of falsity (Prop. 36, 
pt. 2, with its Schol., and Schol. to Prop. 47, 
pt. 2). 

Here therefore particularly is it to be ob- 
served how easily we are deceived when we 
confuse universals with individuals, and the en- 
tities of reason and abstractions with realities. 

With regard to the fourth objection, I say 
that I entirely grant that if a man were placed 
in such a state of equilibrium he would perish 
of hunger and thirst, supposing he perceived 
nothing but hunger and thirst, and the food 
and drink which were equidistant from him. 
If you ask me whether such a man would not 
be thought an ass rather than a man, I reply 
that I do not know; nor do I know what ought 
to be thought of a man who hangs himself, or 
of children, fools, and madmen. 

It remains for me now to show what service 
to our own lives a knowledge of this doctrine 
is. This we shall easily understand from the 
remarks which follow. 

Notice: 

1. It is of service in so far as it teaches us 
that we do everything by the will of God alone, 
and that we are partakers of the divine nature 
in proportion as our actions become more and 
more perfect and we more and more under- 
stand God. This doctrine, therefore, besides 
giving repose in every way to the soul, has also 
this advantage, that it teaches us in what our 
highest happiness or blessedness consists, 
namely, in the knowledge of God alone, by 
which we are drawn to do those things only 
which love and piety persuade. Hence we 
clearly see how greatly those stray from the 
true estimation of virtue who expect to be dis- 
tinguished by God with the highest regards 
for virtue and the noblest actions as if for the 
completest servitude, just as if virtue itself and 
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the service of God were not happiness itself 
and the highest liberty. 

2. It is of service to us in so far as it teaches 
us how we ought to behave with regard to the 
things of fortune, or those which are not in our 
power, that is to say, which do not follow from 
our own nature; for it teaches us with equal 
mind to wait for and bear each form of fortune, 
because we know that all things follow from 
the eternal decree of God, according to that 
same necessity by which it follows from the 
essence of a triangle that its three angles are 
equal to two right angles. 

3. This doctrine contributes to the welfare 
of our social existence, since it teaches us to 
hate no one, to despise no one, to mock no one, 
to be angiy with no one, and to envy no one. It 
teaches every one, moreover, to be content 
with his own, and to be helpful to his neigh- 
bour, not from any womanish pity, from par- 
tiality, or superstition, but by the guidance of 
reason alone, according to the demand of time 
and circumstance, as I shall show in the Third 
Part. 

4. This doctrine contributes not a little to 
the advantage of common society, in so far as 
it teaches us by what means citizens are to be 
governed and led; not in order that they may 
be slaves, but that they may freely do those 
things which are best. 

Thus I have discharged the obligation laid 
upon me in this scholium, and with it I make 
an end of the Second Part, in which I think 
that I have explained the nature of the human 
mind and its properties at sufficient length, 
and, considering the difficulties of the subject, 
with sufficient clearness. I think, too, that 
certain truths have been established, from 
which much that is noble, most useful, and 
necessary to be known can be deduced, as we 
shall partly see from what follows. 
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THIRD PART 

ON THE ORIGIN AND NATURE 
OF THE AFFECTS 


Most persons who have written about the 
affects and man’s conduct of life seem to dis- 
cuss, not the natural things which follow the 
common laws of nature, but things which are 
outside her. They seem indeed to consider man 
in nature as a kingdom within a kingdom. For 
they believe that man disturbs rather than fol- 
lows her order; that he has an absolute power 
over his own actions; and that he is altogether 
self-determined. They then proceed to attrib- 
ute the cause of hmnan weakness and change- 
ableness, not to the common power of nature, 
but to some vice of human nature, which they 
therefore bewail, laugh at, mock, or, as is more 
generally the case, detest; whilst he who knows 
how to revile most eloquently or subtilly the 
weakness of the mind is looked upon as divine. 
It is true that very eminent men have not been 
wanting, to whose labour and industry we con- 
fess ourselves much indebted, who have writ- 
ten many excellent things about the right con- 
duct of life, and who have given to mortals 
counsels full of prudence, but no one so far as 
I know has determined the nature and strength 
of the affects, and what the mind is able to do 
towards controlling them. I remember, indeed, 
that the celebrated Descartes, although he be- 
lieved that the mind is absolute master over 
its own actions, tried nevertheless to explain 
by their first causes human affects, and at the 
same time to show the way by which the mind 
could obtain absolute power over them; but in 
my opinion he has shown nothing but the 
acuteness of his great intellect, as I shall make 
evident in the proper place, for I wish to return 
to those who prefer to detest and scoff at hu- 
man affects and actions than understand them. 
To such as these it will doubtless seem a mar- 
vellous thing for me to endeavour to treat by a 
geometrical method the vices and follies of 
men, and to desire by a sure method to demon- 
strate those things which these people cry out 
against as being opposed to reason, or as being 
vanities, absurdities, and monstrosities. The 
following is my reason for so doing. Nothing 
happens in nature which can be attributed to 


any \ace of nature, for she is always the same 
and everywhere one. Her virtue is the same, 
and her power of acting; that is to say, her 
laws and rules, accordmg to which all things 
are and are changed from form to form, are 
ever 3 niV'here and always the same; so that there 
must also be one and the same method of un- 
derstanding the nature of all things whatso- 
ever, that is to say, by the universal laws and 
rules of nature. The affects, therefore, of ha- 
tred, anger, envy, considered in themselves, 
follow from the same necessity and virtue of 
nature as other individual things; they have 
therefore certain causes through which they 
are to be understood, and certain properties 
which are just as worthy of being known as the 
properties of any other thing in the contempla- 
tion alone of which we delight. I shall, there- 
fore, pursue the same method in considering 
the nature and strength of the affects and the 
power of the mind over them which I pursued 
in our previous discussion of God and the 
mind, and I shall consider human actions and 
appetites just as if I were considering lines, 
planes, or bodies. 

Dep. 1, I call that an adequate cause 
whose effect can be clearly and distinctly per- 
ceived by means of the cause. I call that an in- 
adequate or partial cause whose effect cannot 
be understood by means of the cause alone. 

Dep. 2. I say that we act when anything is 
done, either within us or without us, of which 
we are the adequate cause, that is to say (by 
the preceding Def.), when from our nature 
anything follows, either within us or without 
us, which by that nature alone can be clearly 
and distinctly understood. On the other hand, 
I say that we suffer when anything is done 
within us, or when ansdshing follows from our 
nature, of which we are not the cause excepting 
partially. 

Dep. 3. By affect I understand the affec- 
tions of the body, by which the power of acting 
of the body itself is increased, diminished, 
helped, or hindered, together with the ideas of 
these affections. 
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If, therefore, we can be the adequate cause 
of any of these affections, I understand the 
affect to be an action, otherwise it is a passion. 

Postulate 1 . The human body can be affected 
in many ways by which its power of acting is 
increased or diminished, and also in other ways 
which make its power of acting neither greater 
nor less. 

This postulate or axiom is based upon Post. 
1 and Lems. 5 and 7, following Prop. 13, pt. 2. 

Postulate 2. The human body is capable of 
suffering many changes, and, nevertheless, can 
retain the impressions or traces of objects 
(Post. 6, pt. 2), and consequently the same 
images of things. (For the definition of images 
see Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2.) 

Prop. 1. Our mind acts ai times and at times 
suffers: in so far as it has adequate ideas, it nec- 
essarily acts; and in so far as it has inadequate 
ideas, it necessarily suffers. 

Demonst. In every human mind some ideas 
are adequate, and others mutilated and con- 
fused (Schol. Prop. 40, pt. 2). But the ideas 
which in any mind are adequate are adequate 
in God in so far as He forms the essence of that 
mind (Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), while those 
again which are inadequate in the mind are 
also adequate in God (by the same Corol.), 
not in so far as He contains the essence of that 
mind only, but in so far as He contains the 
ideas of other things at the same time in lihn- 
self. Again, from any given idea some effect 
must necessarily follow (Prop. 36, pt. 1), of 
which God is the adequate cause (Def. 1, pt. 
3), not in so far as He is infinite, but in so far 
as He is considered as affected with the given 
idea (Prop. 9, pt. 2) . But of that effect of which 
God is the cause, in so far as He is affected by 
an idea which is adequate in any mind, that 
same mind is the adequate cause (Corol. Prop. 
11, pt. 2). Our mind, therefore (Def. 2, pt. 3), 
in so far as it has adequate ideas, necessarily at 
times acts, which is the first thing we had to 
prove. Again, if there be anything which neces- 
sarily follows from an idea which is adequate 
in God, not in so far as He contains within 
Himself the mind of one man only, but also, 
together with this, the ideas of other things, 
then the mind of that man (Corol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 2) is not the adequate cause of that thing, 
but is only its partial cause, and therefore 
(Def. 2, pt. 3), in so far as the mind has inade- 
quate ideas, it necessarily at times suffers. This 
was the second thing to be proved. Therefore 
our mind, &c. q. 1 !.d. 
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Corol. Hence it follows that the mind is sub- 
ject to passions in proportion to the number of 
inadequate ideas which it has, and that it acts 
in proportion to the number of adequate ideas 
which it has. 

Prop. 2. The lody cannot determine the mind to 
thought, neither can the mind determine the body 
to motion nor rest, nor to anything else, if there 
be anything else. 

Demonst. All modes of thought have God 
for a cause in so far as He is a thinking thing s 
and not in so far as He is manifested by any 
other attribute (Prop. 6, pt. 2). That which de- 
termines the mind to thought, therefore, is a 
mode of thought and not of extension, that is 
to say (Def. 1, pt. 2), it is not the body. Tliis is 
the first thing which was to be proved. Again, 
the motion and rest of the body must be de- 
rived from some other body, which has also 
been determined to motion or rest by another, 
and, absolutely, whatever arises in the body 
must arise from God, in so far as He is con- 
sidered as affected by some mode of extension, 
and not in so far as He is considered as affected 
by any mode of thought (Prop. 6, pt. 2), that 
is to say, whatever arises in the body cannot 
arise from the mind, which is a mode of thought 
(Prop. 11, pt. 2). This is the second thing 
which was to be proved. Therefore, the body 
cannot determine, &c. q.e.d. 

^ chol. This proposition will be better under- 
stood from what has been said in the scholium 
of Prop. 7, pt. 2, that is to say, that the mind 
and the body are one and the same thing, con- 
ceived at one time under the attribute of 
thought, and at another under that of exten- 
sion. For this reason, the order or concatena- 
tion of things is one, whether nature be con- 
ceived under this or under that attribute, and 
consequently the order of the actions and pas- 
sions of our body is coincident in nature with 
the order of the actions and passions of the 
mind. This is also plain from the manner in 
which we have demonstrated Prop. 12, pt. 2. 

Although these things are so, and no ground 
for doubting remains, I scarcely believe, never- 
theless, that, without a proof derived from ex- 
perience, men will be induced calmly to weigh 
what has been said, so firmly are they per- 
suaded that, solely at the bidding of the mind, 
the body moves or rests, and does a number of 
things which depend upon the will of the mind 
alone, and upon the power of thought. For 
what the body can do no one has hitherto de- 
teimined, that is to say, experience has taught 
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no one hitherto what the body, without being 
determined by the mind, can do and what it 
cannot do from the laws of nature alone, in so 
far as nature is considered merely as corporeal. 
For no one as yet has understood the structure 
of the body so accurately as to be able to ex- 
plain all its functions, not to mention the fact 
that many things are observed in brutes which 
far surpass human sagacity, and that sleep- 
walkers in their sleep do very many things 
which they dare not do when awake; all this 
showing that the body itself can do many 
things from the laws of its own nature alone at 
which the mind belonging to that body is 
amazed. Again, nobody know's by what means 
or by what method the mind moves the body, 
nor how many degrees of motion it can com- 
municate to the body, nor with what speed it 
can move the body. So that it follows that 
when men say that this or that action of the 
body springs from the mind which has com- 
mand over the body, they do not know what 
they say, and they do nothing but confess with 
pretentious words that they know nothing 
about the cause of the action, and see nothing 
in it to wonder at. But they will say, that whe- 
ther they know or do not know by what means 
the mind moves the body, it is nevertheless in 
their experience that if the mind were not fit 
for thinking the body would be inert. They 
say, again, it is in their experience that the 
mind alone has power both to speak and be 
silent, and to do many other things which they 
therefore think to be dependent on a decree of 
the mind. But with regard to the first asser- 
tion, I ask them if experience does not also 
teach that if the body be sluggish the mind at 
the same time is not fit for thinking? When the 
body is asleep, the mind slumbers with it, and 
has not the power to think, as it has when the 
body is awake. Again, I believe that all have 
discovered that the mind is not always equally 
fitted for thinking about the same subject, but 
in proportion to the fitness of the body for this 
or that image to be excited in it will the mind 
be better fitted to contemplate this or that ob- 
ject. But my opponents will say, that from the 
laws of nature alone, in so far as it is consid- 
ered to be corporeal merely, it cannot be that 
the causes of architecture, painting, and things 
of this sort, which are the results of human art 
alone, could be deduced, and that the human 
body, unless it were determined and guided by 
the mind, would not be able to build a temple. 
I have already shown, however, that they do 
not know what the body can do, nor what can 


be deduced from the consideration of its nature 
alone, and that they find that many things are 
done merely by the laws of nature which they 
would never have believed to be possible with- 
out the direction of the mind, as, for example, 
those things which sleep-walkers do in their 
sleep, and at which they themselves are aston- 
ished when they wake. I adduce also here the 
structure itself of the human body, which so 
greatly surpasses in workmanship all those 
things which are constructed by human art, 
not to mention what I have already proved, 
that an infinitude of things follows from na- 
ture under whatever attribute it may be 
considered. 

With regard to the second point, I should 
say that human affairs would be much more 
happily conducted if it were equally in the 
power of men to be silent and to speak; but 
experience shows over and over again that 
there is nothing which men have less power 
over than the tongue, and that there is nothing 
which they are less able to do than to govern 
their appetites, so that many persons believe 
that we do those things only with freedom 
which we seek indifferently; as the desire for 
such things can easily be lessened by the recol- 
lection of another thing which we frequently 
call to mind; it being impossible, on the other 
hand, to do those things with freedom which 
we seek with such ardour that the recollection 
of another thing is unable to mitigate it. But if, 
however, we had not found out that we do 
many things which we afterwards repent, and 
that when agitated by conflicting affects we 
see that which is better and follow that which 
is worse, nothing would hinder us from believ- 
ing that we do everything with freedom. Thus 
the infant believes that it is by free will that it 
seeks the breast; the angry boy believes that 
by free will he wishes vengeance; the timid 
man thinks it is with free will he seeks flight; 
the drunkard believes that by a free command 
of his mind he speaks the things which when 
sober he wishes he had left unsaid. Thus the 
madman, the chatterer, the boy, and others of 
the same kind, all believe that they speak by a 
free command of the mind, whilst, in truth, 
they have no power to restrain the impulse 
which they have to speak, so that experience 
itself, no less than reason, clearly teaches that 
men believe themselves to be free simply be- 
cause they are conscious of their own actions, 
knowing nothing of the causes by which they 
are determined: it teaches, too, that the de- 
crees of the mind are nothing but the appetite 
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themselves, which differ, therefore, according 
to the different temper of the body. For every 
man determines all things from his affect; 
those who are agitated by contrary affects do 
not know what they want, whilst those who 
are agitated by no affect are easily driven 
hither and thither. All this plainly shows that 
the decree of the mind, the appetite, and deter- 
mination of the body are coincident in nature, 
or rather that they are one and the same thing, 
which, when it is considered under the attri- 
bute of thought and manifested by that, is 
called a decree, and when it is considered un- 
der the attribute of extension and is deduced 
from the laws of motion and rest, is called a 
determination. This, however, will be better 
understood as we go on, for there is another 
thing which I wish to be observed here — that 
we cannot by a mental decree do a thing un- 
less we recollect it. We cannot speak a word, 
for instance, unless we recollect it. But it is not 
in the free power of the mind either to recollect 
a thing or to forget it. It is believed, therefore, 
that the power of the mind extends only thus 
far — that from a mental decree we can speak 
or be silent about a thing only when we recol- 
lect it. But when we dream that we speak, we 
believe that we do so from a free decree of the 
mind; and yet we do not speak, or, if we do, it 
is the result of a spontaneous motion of the 
body. We dream, again, that we are concealing 
things, and that we do this by virtue of a de- 
cree of the mind like that by which, when 
awake, we are silent about things we know. 
We dream, again, that, from a decree of the 
mind, we do some things which we should not 
dare to do when awake. And I should like to 
know, therefore, whether there are two kinds 
of decrees in the mind — one belonging to 
dreams and the other free. If this be too great 
nonsense, we must necessarily grant that this 
decree of the mind, which is believed to be 
free, is not distinguishable from the imagina- 
tion or memory, and is nothing but the affirma- 
tion which the idea necessarily involves in so 
far as it is an idea (Prop. 49, pt. 2). These de- 
crees of the mind, therefore, arise in the mind 
by the same necessity as the ideas of things 
actually existing. Consequently, those who be- 
lieve that they speak, or are silent, or do any- 
thing else from a free decree of the mind, dream 
with their eyes open. 

Prop. 3, The actions of the mind arise from ade- 
quate ideas alone, hut the passions depend upon 
those alone which are inadequate. 
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Demonst. The first thing whicli constitutes 
the essence of the mind is nothing but the idea 
of an actually existing body (Props. 11 and 13, 
pt. 2). This idea is composed of a number of 
others (Prop. 15, pt. 2), some of which are ade- 
quate and others inadequate (Corol. Prop. 38, 
pt. 2, and Corol. Prop. 29, pt. 2). Everything 
therefore, of which the mind is the proximate 
cause, and which follows from the nature of 
the mind, through which it must be under- 
stood, must necessarily follow from an ade- 
quate or from an inadequate idea. But in so 
far as the mind (Prop. 1 , pt. 3) has inadequate 
ideas, so far it necessarily suffers; therefore the 
actions of the mind follow from adeciuate ideas 
alone, and the mind therefore suffers only be- 
cause it has inadequate ideas. 

Schol. We see, therefore, that the passions 
are not related to the mind, unless in so far as 
it possesses something which involves nega- 
tion; in other words, unless in so far as it is 
considered as a part of nature, which by itself 
and without the other parts cannot be clearly 
and distinctly ]ierccived. In the same way I 
could show that passions are related to in- 
dividual things, just as they are related to the 
mind, and that they cannot be perceived in 
any other way; but my purpose is to treat of 
the human mind alone. 

Prop. 4. A thing cannot be destroyed except by 
an external cause. 

Demonst. This proposition is self-evident, 
for the definition of any given thing affirms 
and does not deny the existence of the thing; 
that is to say, it posits the essence of the thing 
and does not negate it. So long, therefore, as 
we attend only to the thing itself, and not to 
external causes, we shall discover nothing in it 
which can destroy it. q.e.d. 

Prop, 5. In so far as one thing is able to destroy 
another are they of contrary natures; that is to 
say, they cannot e.vist in the same subject. 

Demonst. If it were possible for them to 
come together, or to coexist in the same sub- 
ject, there would then be something in that 
subject able to destroy it, which (Prop. 4, pt. 3) 
is absurd. Therefore, in so far, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 6. Each thing, in so far as it is in itself, 
endeavours to persevere in its being. 

Demonst. Individual things are modes by 
which the attributes of God are expressed in a 
certain and determinate manner (Corol. Prop. 
25, pt. 1) ; that is to say (Prop. 34, pt. 1), they 
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are things which express in a certain and deter- 
minate manner the power of God, by which 
He is and acts. A thing, too, has nothing in it- 
self through which it can be destroyed, or 
which can negate its existence (Prop. 4, pt. 3), 
but, on the contrary, it is opposed to every- 
thing which could negate its existence (Prop. 
5, pt. 3). Therefore, in so far as it can and is in 
itself, it endeavours to persevere in its own 
being. q.e.d. 

Peop. 7. The effort hy which each thing endea- 
vours to 'persevere in its own being is nothing but 
the actual essence of the thing itself. 

Demonst. From the given essence of any- 
thing certain things necessarily follow fProp. 
36, pt. 1) ; nor are things able to do anything 
else than what necessarily follows from their 
determinate nature (Prop. 29, pt. 1). There- 
fore, the power of a thing, or the effort by 
means of which it does or endeavours to do 
anything, either by itself or with others — that 
is to say (Prop. 6, pt. 3), the power or effort by 
which it endeavours to persevere in its being — 
is nothing but the given or actual essence of 
the thing itself, q.e.d. 

Peop. 8. The effort by which each thing endear 
vours to persevere in its own being does not in- 
volve finite but indefinite time. 

Demonst. If it involved a limited time, which 
would determine the duration of the thing, 
then from that power alone by which the thing 
exists it would follow that, after that limited 
time, it could not exist but must be destroyed. 
But this (Prop. 4, pt. 3) is absurd. The effort, 
therefore, by which a thing exists does not in- 
volve definite time, but, on the contrary (Prop. 
4, pt. 3), if the thing be destroyed by no exter- 
nal cause, by the same power by which it now 
exists it will always continue to exist, and this 
effort, therefore, by which it endeavours to 
persevere, &c. q.e.d. 

Peop. 9. The mind, both in so far as it has clear 
and distinct ideas, and in so far as it has covr 
fused ideas, endeavours to persevere in its being 
for an indefinUe time, and is conscious of this 
effort. 

Demonst. The essence of the mind is com- 
posed of adequate and inadequate ideas (as we 
have shown in Prop. 3, pt. 3), and therefore 
(Prop. 7, pt. 3), both in so far as it has the for- 
mer and in so far as it has the latter, it endea- 
vouis to persevere in its being, and endeavours 
to persevere in it for an indefinite time (Prop. 
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8, pt. 3). But since the mind (Prop. 23, pt. 2), 
through the ideas of the affections of the body, 
is necessarily conscious of itself, it is therefore 
conscious fProp. 7, pt. Z) of its effort. 

Schol. This effort, when it is related to the 
mind alone, is called will, but w’hen it is related 
at the same time both to the mind and the 
body, is called appetite, which is therefore 
nothing but the very essence of man, from the 
nature of which necessarily follow those things 
which promote his preservation, and thus he 
is determined to do those things. Hence there 
is no difference betw'een appetite and desire, 
unless in this particular, that desire is generally 
related to men in so far as they are conscious of 
their appetites, and it may therefore be defined 
as appetite of which wre are conscious. From 
what has been said it is plain, therefore, that 
we neither strive for, wish, seek, nor desire 
ansrthing because we think it to be good, but, 
on the contrary, we adjudge a thing to be good 
because we strive for, wish, seek, or desire it. 

Peop. 10. There can be no idea in the mind 
which exdudes the existence of the body, for such 
an idea is contrary to the mind. 

Demonst. There can be nothing in our body 
which is able to destroy it (Prop. 5, pt. 3), and 
there cannot be, therefore, in God an idea of 
any such thing in so far as He has the idea of 
the body (Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 2) ; that is to say 
(Props. 11 and 13, pt. 2), no idea of any such 
^ing can exist in our mind, but, on the con- 
trary, since (Props. 11 and 13, pt. 2) the first 
thing which constitutes the essence of the mind 
is the idea of a body actually existing, the first 
and chief thing belonging to our mind is the 
effort (Prop. 7, pt. 3) to affirm the existence of 
our body, and therefore the idea which denies 
the existence of our body is contrary to our 
mind, q.e.d. 

Peop. 11. If anything increases, diminishes, 
helps, or limits our body’s power of action, the 
idea of that thing increases, diminishes, helps, or 
limits our mind’s power of thought. 

Demonst. This proposition is evident from 
Prop. 7, pt. 2, and also from Prop. 14, pt. 2. 

Schol. We thus see that the mind can suffer 
great changes, and can pass now to a greater 
and now to a lesser perfection; these passions 
explaining to us the affects of joy and sorrow. 
By joy, therefore, in what follows, I shall un- 
derstand the passion by which the mind passes 
to a greater perfection; by sorrow, on the other 
hand, the passion by which it passes to a less 
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perfection. The affect of joy, related at the 
same time both to the mind and the body, I 
call pleasurable excitement (titillatio) or cheer- 
fulness; that of sorrow I call pain or melarb- 
choly. It is, however, to be observed that 
pleasurable excitement and pain are related to 
a Tnfl.n when one of his parts is affected more 
than the others; cheerfulness and melancholy, 
on the other hand, when all parts £ire equally 
affected. What the nature of desire is I have 
explained in the scholium of Prop. 9, pt. 3; and 
besides these three — joy, sorrow, and desire — 
I know of no other primary affect, the others 
springing from these, as I shall show in what 
follows. But before I advance any farther, I 
should like to explain more fully Prop. 10, pt. 
3, so that we may more clearly understand in 
what manner one idea is contrary to another. 

In the scholium of Prop. 17, pt. 2, we have 
shown that the idea which forms the essence of 
the mind involves the existence of the body so 
long as the body exists. Again, from Corol. 
Prop. 8, pt. 2, and its scholium, it follows that 
the present e.xistence of our mind depends sole- 
ly upon this — that the mind involves the actu- 
al existence of the body. Finally, we have 
shown that the power of the mind by which it 
imagines and remembers things also depends 
upon this — that it involves the actual existence 
of the body (Props. 17 and 18, pt. 2, with the 
Schol.) From these things it foUows, that the 
present existence of the mind and its power of 
imagination are negated as soon as the mind 
ceases to affirm the present existence of the 
body. But the cause by which the mind ceases 
to aJBfirm this existence of the body cannot be 
the mind itself (Prop. 4, pt. 2), nor can it be 
the body’s ceasing to be; for (Prop. 6, pt. 2) 
the mind does not affirm the existence of the 
body because the body began to exist, and 
therefore, by the same reasoning, it does not 
cease to affirm the existence of the body be- 
cause the body ceases to be, but (Prop. 17, pt, 
2) because of another idea excluding the pres- 
ent existence of our body, and consequently of 
our mind, and contrary, therefore, to the idea 
which forms the essence of our mind. 

Prop. 12. The mind endeavours as much as pos- 
sible to imagine those things which increase or 
assist the body’s power of acting. 

Demonst The human mind will contemplate 
any external body as present so long as the 
human body is affected in a way which in- 
volves the nature of that external body (Prop. 
17, pt. 2), and consequently (Prop. 7, pt. 2) as 
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long as the human mind contemplates any ex- 
ternal body as present, that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 17, pt. 2), imagines it, so long is the hu- 
man body affected in a way which involves the 
nature of that external body. Consequently as 
long as the mind imagines those things which 
increase or assist our body’s power of action, 
so long is the body affected in a way which in- 
creases or assists that power (Post. 1, pt. 3), 
and consequently (Prop. 11, pt. 3) so long the 
mind’s power of thought is increased or as- 
sisted; therefore (Props. 6 and 9, pt. 3) the 
mind endeavours as much as possible to im- 
agine those things, q.b. 1 }. 

Prop. 13. Whenever the mind imagines those 
things which lessen or limit the body’s power of 
action, it endeavours as much as possible to 
recollect what (deludes the existence of these 
things. 

Demonst. So long as the mind imagines any- 
thing of this sort, the power of the body and of 
the mind is lessened or limited (as we have 
shown in the preceding proposition). Never- 
theless the mind will continue to imagine 
these things until it imagines some other thing 
which will exclude their present existence 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2) ; that is to say, as we have 
just shown, the power of the mind and of the 
body is diminished or limited until the mind 
imagines something which excludes the exist- 
ence of these things. This, therefore (Prop. 9, 
pt. 3), the mind will endeavour to imagine or 
recollect as much as possible. q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that the mind is 
averse to imagine those things which lessen or 
hinder its power and that of the body. 

Schol. From what has been said we can 
clearly see what love is and what hatred is. 
Love is nothing but joy accompanied with the 
idea of an external cause, and hatred is nothing 
but sorrow with the accompanying idea of an 
external cause. We see too that he who loves a 
thing necessarily endeavours to keep it before 
him and to preserve it, and, on the other hand, 
he who hates a thing necessarily endeavours to 
remove and destroy it. But we shall speak at 
greater length upon these points in what fol- 
lows. 

Prop. 14. If the mind at any time has been 
simultaneously affected by two affects, whenever 
it is afterwards affected by one of them, it wiU 
also be affected by the other. 

Demonst. If the human body has at any 
time been simultaneously affected by two 
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bodies, whenever the mind afterwards im- 
agines one of them, it will immediately remem- 
ber the other (Prop. 18, pt. 2). But the im- 
aginations of the mind indicate rather the 
affects of our body than the nature of external 
bodies (Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2), and therefore 
if the body, and consequently the mind (Def. 
3, pt. 3), has been at any time, &c. 1 q.e.d. 

Prop. 15. Anything may he accidentally the 
cause of joy, sorrow, or desire. 

Demonst. Let the mind be supposed to be 
affected at the same time by two affects, its 
power of action not being increased or dimin- 
ished by one, while it is increased or dimin- 
ished by the other (Post 1, pt. 3). From the 
preceding proposition it is plain that when the 
mind is afterwards affected by the first affect 
through its true cause, which (by hypothesis) 
of itself neither increases nor diminishes the 
mind’s power of thinking, it will at the same 
time be affected by the other affect, which 
does increase or diminish that power, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), it wdll be affected 
with joy or sorrow; and thus the thing itself 
will be the cause of joy or of sorrow, not of it- 
self, but accidentally. In the same way it can 
easily be shown that the same thing may acci- 
dentally be the cause of desire, q.e.d. 

Corol. The fact that we have contemplated 
a thing with an affect of joy or sorrow, of which 
it is not the efficient cause, is a sufficient reason 
for being able to love or hate it. 

Demonst. For this fact alone is a sufficient 
reason (Prop. 14, pt. 3) for its coming to pass 
that the mind in imagining the thing after- 
wards is affected with the affect of joy or sor- 
row, that is to say (Prop. 11, pt. 3), that the 
power of the mind and of the body is increased 
or diminished, &c., and, consequently (Prop. 
12, pt. 3), that the mind desires to imagine the 
thing or (Corol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) is averse to 
doing so, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), 
that the mind loves the thing or hates it. 

Schol. We now understand why we love or 
hate certain things from no cause which is 
known to us, but merely from sympathy or 
antipathy, as they say. To this class, too, as 
we shall show in the following propositions, 
are to be referred those objects which affect us 
with joy or sorrow solely because they are 
somewhat like objects which usually affect us 
with those affecte. I know indeed that the 
writers who first introduced the words ‘“Sym- 
pathy” and “Antipathy” desired thereby to 
signify certain hidden qualities of things, but 
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nevertheless I believe that we shall be per- 
mitted to understand by those names qualities 
which are plain and well known. 

Prop. 16. If we imagine a certain thing to pos- 
sess something which resembles an object which 
usually affects the mind with joy or sorrow, al- 
though the quality in which the thing resembles 
the object is not the efficient cause of these affects, 
we shall nevertheless, by virtue of the resemblance 
alone, love or hate the thing. 

Deynonst. The quality in which the thing re- 
sembles the object we have contemplated in 
the object itself (by hypothesis) with the affect 
of joy or sorrow, and since (Prop. 14, pt. 3), 
whenever the mind is affected by the image of 
this quality, it is also affected by the former or 
latter affect, the thing which is perceived by 
us to possess this quality will be (Prop. 15, pt. 
3) accidentally the cause of joy or sorrow. 
Therefore (by the preceding Corol.), although 
the quality in which the thing resembles the 
object is not the efficient cause of these affects, 
we shall nevertheless love the thing or hate it. 

Prop. 17. If we hnagine that a thing that usually 
affects us with the affect of sorrow has any resem- 
blance to an object which usually affects us equal- 
ly with a great affect of joy, we shall at the same 
time hate the thing and love it. 

Demonst. This thing (by hypothesis) is of 
itself the cause of sorrow, and (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3) in so far as we imagine it with this 
affect we hate it; but in so far as we imagine it 
to resemble an object which usually affects us 
equally with a great affect of joy do we love it 
with an equally great effort of joy (Prop. 16, 
pt. 3), and so we shall both hate it and love it 
at the same time, q.e.d. 

Schol. This state of mind, which arises from 
two contrary affects, is called vacillation of the 
mind. It is related to affect as doubt is related 
to the imagination (Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 2). 
Nor do vacillation and doubt differ from one 
another except as greater and less. It is to be 
observed that in the preceding proposition I 
have deduced these vacillations of the mind 
from causes which occasion the one affect di- 
rectly and the other contingently. This I have 
done because the affects could thus be more 
easily deduced from what preceded, and not 
because I deny that these vacillations often 
originate from the object itself which is the 
efficient cause of both affects. For the human 
body (Post. 1, pt. 2) is composed of a number 
of individuals of different natures, and there- 
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fore (Ax. 1, after Lem. 3, following Prop. 13, 
pt. 2) it can be affected by one and the same 
body in very many and in different ways. On 
the other hand, the same object can be af- 
fected in a number of different ways, and con- 
sequently can affect the same part of the body 
in different ways. It is easy, therefore, to see 
how one and the same object may be the cause 
of many and contrary affects. 

Prop, 18. A man is affected by the image of a 
past or future thing with the same affect of joy or 
sorrow as that with which he is affected by the 
image of a present thing. 

Demonst. As long as a man is affected by the 
image of anything, he will contemplate the 
thing as present although it does not exist 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2, with CoroL), nor does he im- 
agine it as past or future, unless in so far as its 
image is connected with that of past or future 
time (Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 2) Therefore the 
image of the thing considered in itself alone is 
the same whether it be related to future, past, 
or present time; that is to say (Corol. 2, Prop. 
16, pt. 2), the state of the body or the affect is 
the same whether the image be that of a past, 
present, or future thing. The affect, therefore, 
of joy and sorrow is the same whether the 
image be that of a past, , present, or future 
thing. Q.E.D. 

Schol. 1 . I call a thing here past or future in 
so far as we have been or shall be affected by 
it; for example, in so far as we have seen a 
thing or are about to see it, in so far as it has 
strengthened us or will strengthen us; has in- 
jured or will injme us. For in so far as we thus 
imagine it do we affirm its existence; that is to 
say, the body is affected by no affect which ex- 
cludes the existence of the thing, and therefore 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2) the body is affected by the 
image of the thing in the same way as if the 
thing itself were present. But because it gener- 
ally happens that those who possess much ex- 
perience hesitate when they think of a thing as 
past or future, and doubt greatly concerning 
its issue (Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 2), therefore the 
affects which spring from such images of things 
are not so constant, but are generally dis- 
turbed by the images of other things, until 
men become more sure of the issue. 

Schol. 2. From what has now been said we 
understand the nature of Hope, Fear, Confi- 
dence, Despair, Gladness, Remorse. Hope is 
nothing but unsteady joy, arising from the 
image of a future or past thing about whose 
issue we are in doubt. Fear, on the other hand. 
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is an unsteady sorrow, arising from the image 
of a doubtful thing. If the doubt be removed 
from these affects, then hope and fear become 
Confidence and Despair, that is to say, joy or 
sorrow, arising from the image of a thing for 
which we have hoped or which we have feared. 
Gladness, again, is joy arising from the image 
of a past thing whose issues we have doubted. 
Remorse is the sorrow which is opposed to 
gladness. 

Prop. 19. He who imagines that what he loves is 
destroyed will sorrow, but if he imagines that it is 
preserved he will rejoice. 

Demonst. The mind endeavours as much as 
it can to imagine those things which increase 
or assist the body’s power of action (Prop. 12, 
pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), to 
imagine those things which it loves. But the 
imagination is assisted by those things which 
posit the existence of the object and is re- 
strained by those which exclude its existence 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2). Therefore the images of 
things which posit the existence of the beloved 
object assist the mind’s effort to imagine it, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), they 
affect the mind with joy; whilst those, on the 
other hand, which exclude the existence of the 
beloved object restrain that same effort of the 
mind, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), 
they affect the mind with sorrow. He, there- 
fore, who imagines that what he loves is de- 
stroyed, &c. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 20. lie who imagines that what he hates is 
destroyed will rejoice. 

Demonst. The mind (Prop. 13, pt. 3) en- 
deavours to imagine those things which ex- 
clude the existence of whatever lessens or lim- 
its the body’s power of action; that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), it endeavours to im- 
agine those things which exclude the existence 
of what it hates, and therefore the image of the 
thing which excludes the existence of what the 
noind hates assists this endeavour of the mind, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), affects 
the mind with joy. He, therefore, who im- 
agines that what he hates is destroyed will 
rejoice. q.e.d. 

Prop. 21. He who imagines thai what he loves is 
affected with joy or sorrow will also be affected 
with joy or sorrow, and these affects will be great- 
er or less in the lover as they are greater or less in 
the thing loved. 

Demonst. The images of things (Prop. 19, 
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pt. 3) which posit the existence of the beloved 
object assist the effort of the mind to imaginft 
it; but joy posits the existence of the thing 
which rejoices, and the greater the joy the 
more is existence posited, for (Schol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 3) joy is the transition to a greater perfec- 
tion. The image, therefore, in the lover of the 
joy of the beloved object assists the effort of 
his mind to imagine the object, that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), affects the lover with 
joy proportionate to the joy of the object he 
loves. This was the first thing to be proved. 
Again, in so far as anything is affected with 
sorrow, so far is it destroyed, and the destruc- 
tion is greater as the sorrow with which it is 
affected is greater (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3). 
Therefore (Prop. 19, pt. 3) he who imagines 
that what he loves is ^ected with sorrow will 
also be affected with sorrow, and it will be 
greater as this affect shall have been greater in 
the object beloved. 

Prop. 22. If we imagine that a person affects 
with joy a thing which we love, we shall be af- 
fected with love towards him. If, on the contrary, 
we imagine that he affects it with sorrow, we 
shall also be affected with hatred towards him. 

Demonst. He who affects with j oy or sorrow 
the thing we love affects us also with joy or 
sorrow whenever we imagine the beloved ob- 
ject so affected (Prop. 21, pt. 3). But this joy 
or sorrow is supposed to exist in us accom- 
panied with the idea of an external cause; 
therefore (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) if we imagine 
that a person affects with joy or sorrow a thing 
which we love, we shall be affected with love or 
hatred towards him. q.b.d. 

Schol. Prop. 21 explains to us what corn- 
miseration is, which we may define as sorrow 
which springs from another’s loss. By what 
name the joy is to be called which springs from 
another’s good I do not know. Love toward the 
person who has done good to another we shall 
call favour (favor), whilst hatred towards him 
who has done evil to another we shall call 
indignation (indignatio). It is to be observed, 
too, that we not only feel pity for the object 
which we have loved, as we showed in Prop. 
21, but also for that to which we have been 
attached by no affect; provided only we 
adjudge it to be like ourselves (as I shall 
show hereafter), and so we shall regard with 
favour him who has done any good to the 
object which is like us, and, on the contrary, 
be indignant with him who has done it any 
harm. 


Prop. 23. He who imagines thatwhat he hates is 
affected with sorrow will rejoice; if, on the other 
hand, he imagines it to be affected uith joy he 
will be sad; and these affects will be greater or 
less in him in proportion as their contraries are 
greater or less in the object he hates. 

Demonst. In so far as the hated thing is af- 
fected with sorrow is it destroyed, and the de- 
struction is greater as the sorrow is greater 
(Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3). He, therefore (Prop. 
20, pt. 3), who imagines that the thing which 
he hates is affected with sorrow will on the 
contrary be affected with joy, and the joy will 
be the greater in proportion as he imagines the 
hated thing to be affected with a greater sor- 
row. This was the first thing to be proved. 
Again, joy posits the existence of the thing 
which rejoices (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), and it 
does so the more in proportion as the joy is 
conceived to be greater. If a person, therefore, 
imagines that he whom he hates is affected 
with joy, this idea (Prop. 13, pt. 3) will re- 
strain the effort of the mind of him who hates, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), he will be 
affected with sorrow. q.e.d. 

Schol. This joy can hardly be solid and free 
from any mental conflict. For, as 1 shall show 
directly in Prop. 27, in so far as we imagine 
that what is like ourselves is affected with sor- 
row, we must be sad; and, on the contrary, if 
we imagine it to be affected with joy, we re- 
joice. Here, however, we are considering mere- 
ly hatred. 

Prop. 24. If we imagine that a person affects 
with joy a thing which we hate, we are therefore 
affected with hatred towards him. On the other 
hand, if we imagine that he affects it uith sorrow, 
we are therefore affected with love towards him. 

Demonst. This proposition is proved in the 
same manner as Prop. 22, pt. 3, "which see. 

Schol. These and the like affects of hatred 
are related to envy, which is therefore nothing 
but hatred in so far as it is considered to dis- 
pose a man so that he rejoices over the evil 
and is saddened by the good which befalls 
another. 

Prop. 25. We endeavour to affirm everything, 
both concerning ourselves and concerning the be- 
loved object which we imagine will affect us or the 
object with joy, and, on the contrary, we endear- 
vouT to deny everything that will affect either it or 
ourselves with sorrow. 

Demonst. Everything which we imagme as 
affecting the beloved object with joy or sorrow 
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affects us also with joy or sorrow (Prop. 21, pt. 
3). But the mind (Prop. 12, pt. 3) endeavours 
as much as it can to imagine those things which 
affect us with joy, that is to say (Prop. 17, pt. 
2 and its Corol.), it endeavours to consider 
them as present. On the contrary (Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), it endeavours to exclude the existence 
of what affects us with sorrow: therefore we 
endeavour to affirm eveiything both concern- 
ing ourselves and concerning the beloved ob- 
ject which we imagine will affect us or it with 
joy, (fee. Q.E.n. 

Prop. 26. If we hate a thing, we endeavour io 
affirm concerning it everything which we imagine 
will affect it with sorrow, and, on the other hand, 
to deny everything concerning it which we im- 
agine will affect it with joy. 

Demonst. This proposition follows from 
Prop. 23, as the preceding proposition follows 
from Prop. 21. 

Schol. We see from this how easily it may 
happen, that a man should think too much of 
himself or of the beloved object, and, on the 
contrary, should think too little of what he 
hates. \\T.ien a man thinks too much of him- 
self, this imagination is called pride, and is a 
kind of delirium, because he dreams with his 
eyes open, that he is able to do all those things 
to which he attains in imagination alone, re- 
garding them therefore as realities, and rejoic- 
ing in them so long as he cannot imagine any- 
thing to exclude their existence and limit his 
power of action. Pride, therefore, is that joy 
which arises from a man’s thinking too muelr 
of himself. The joy which arises from thinking 
too much of another is called overestimation, 
and that which arises from thinking too little 
of another is called contempt. 

Prop. 27. A Ithough we may not have been moved 
towards a thing by any affect, yet if it is like our- 
selves, whenever we imagine it to he affected by 
any affect we are therefore affected by the same. 

Demonst. The images of things are affec- 
tions of the human body, and the ideas of these 
affections represent to us external bodies as if 
they were present (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), that 
is to say (Prop. 16, pt. 2), these ideas involve 
both tlie nature of our own body and at the 
same time the present nature of the external 
body. If, therefore, the nature of the external 
body be like that of our body, then the idea of 
the external body which we imagine will in- 
volve an affection of our body like that of the 
external body. Therefore, if we imagine any 


one who is like ourselves to be affected with 
any affect, this imagination will express an 
affection of our body like that affect, and 
therefore we shall be affected with a similar 
affect ourselves, because we imagine something 
like us to be affected with the same. If, on the 
other hand, we hate a thing which is like our- 
selves, we shall so far (Prop. 23, pt. 3) be af- 
fected with an affect contrary and not similar 
to that with which it is affected, q.e.d. 

Schol. This imitation of affects, when it is 
connected with soitow, is called commiseration 
(see Schol. Prop. 22, pt. 3), and where it is con- 
nected with desire is called emulation, which is 
nothing else than the desire which is engen- 
dered in us for anything, because we imagine 
that other persons, who are like ourselves, pos- 
sess the same desire. 

Carol. 1. If we imagine that a person to 
whom we have been moved by no affect, af- 
fects with joy a thing which is like us, we sbal l 
therefore be affected with love towards him. If, 
on the other hand, we imagine that he affects it 
with sorrow, we shall be affected with hatred 
towards him. 

Demonst. This Corol. follows from the pre- 
ceding proposition, just as Prop. 22, pt. 3, 
follows from Prop. 21, pt. 3. 

Corol. 2. If we pity a thing, the fact that its 
misery affects us with sorrow will not make us 
hate it. 

Demonst. If we could hate the thing for this 
reason, we should then (Prop. 23, pt. 3) rejoice 
over its sorrow, which is contrary to the hy- 
pothesis. 

Corol. 3. If we pity a thing, we shall endea- 
vour as much as possible to free it from its 
misery. 

Demonst. That which affects with sorrow 
the thing that we pity, affects us likewise with 
the same sorrow (Prop. 27, pt. 3), and we shall, 
therefore, endeavour to devise every means by 
which we may take away or destroy the exist- 
ence of the cause of the sorrow (Prop. 13, pt. 
3); that is to say (Schol. Prop. 9. pt. 3), we 
shall seek to destroy it, or shall be determined 
thereto, and therefore we shall endeavour to 
free from its misery the thing we pity. 

Schol. This will or desire of doing good, aris- 
ing from our pity for the object which we want 
to benefit, is called benevolence, which is, there- 
fore, simply the desire which arises from com- 
miseration. With regard to the love or hatred 
towards the person who had done good or evil 
to the thing we imagine to be like ourselves, 
see Schol. Prop, 22, pt. 3. 
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Peop. 28. We endeavour to bring into existence 
everything which we imagine conduces to joy, and 
to remove or destroy everything opposed to it, or 
which we imagine conduces to sorrow. 

Demonst. W e endeavour to imagine as much 
as possible all those things which we think 
conduce to joy (Prop. 12, pt. 3), that is to say 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2), we strive as much as possible 
to perceive them as present or actually exist- 
ing. But the mind’s effort or power in thinking 
is equal to and correspondent vdth the body’s 
effort or power in acting, as clearly follows 
from Corol. Prop. 7, pt. 2, and Corol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 2, and therefore absolutely whatever con- 
duces to joy we endeavour to make exist, that 
is to say (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), we seek after it 
and aim at it. This is the first thing which was 
to be proved. Again, if we imagine that a thing 
which we believe causes us sorrow, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) which we hate is 
destroyed, we shall rejoice (Prop. 20, pt. 3), 
and therefore (by the first part of this demon- 
stration) we shall endeavour to destroy it, or 
(Prop. 13, pt. 3) to remove it from us, so that 
we may not perceive it as present. This is the 
second thing which was to be proved. We en- 
deavour, therefore, to bring into existence, 

&C. Q.E.I). 

Pbop. 29. We shall endeavour to do everything 
which we imagine men}- will look upon with joy, 
and, on the contrary, we shall be averse to doing 
anything to which we imagine men are averse. 

Demonst. If we imagine men to love or hate 
a thing, we shall therefore love or hate it (Prop. 
27, pt. 3) ; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), 
we shall therefore rejoice or be sad at the pres- 
ence of the thing, and therefore (Prop. 28, pt, 
3) everything which we imagine that men love 
or look upon with joy, we shall endeavour to 
do, &C. Q.B.D. 

Schol. This effort to do some things and 
omit doing others, solely because we wish to 
please men, is called ambition, especially if our 
desire to please the common people is so strong 
that our actions or omissions to act are accom- 
panied with injury to ourselves or to others. 
Otherwise this endeavour is usually called hu- 
manity. Again, the joy with which we imagine 
another person’s action, the purpose of which 
is to delight us, I call praise, and the sorrow 
with which we turn away from an action of a 
contrary kind I call blame. 

^Both here and in what follows I understand by 
the word men. men to whom we are moved by no 
affect. — Spxnossa. 


Peop. 30. If a person has done anything which 
he imagines will affect others with joy, he alfq^^ 
will be affected with joy, accompanied with^Wi 
idea of himself as its cause; that is to say, he will 
look upon himself with joy. If, on the other hand, 
he has done anything which he imagines will 
affect others with sorrow, he will look upon him- 
self with sorrow. 

Demonst. He who imagines that he affects 
others with joy or sorrow will necessarily be 
affected with joy or sorrow (Prop. 27, pt, 3'). 

But since man is conscious of himself (Props. 

19 and 23, pt. 2) by means of the affections by 
which he is determined to act; therefore he 
w’ho has done anything w'hich be imagines 
will affect others with joy will be affected 
with joy accompanied with a consciousness 
of himself as its cause; that is to say, he will 
look upon himself with joy, and, on the other 
hand, &c. q.e.d. 

Schol. Since love (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3) is 
joy attended with the idea of an external cause, 
and hatred is sorrow” attended with the idea of 
an external cause, the joy and sorrow spoken 
of in this proposition will be a kind of love and 
hatred. But because love and hatred are re- 
lated to external objects, we will therefore give 
a different name to the affects which are the 
subject of this proposition, and w’e will call 
this kind of joy w’hich is attended with the 
idea of an external cause self-exaltation, and 
the sorrow opposed to it we will call shame. The 
reader is to understand that this is the case in 
which joy or sorrow' arises because the man be- 
lieves that he is praised or blamed, otherwise I 
shall call this joy accompanied with the idea 
of an external cause conieniment with one’s- 
self, and the sorrow opposed to it repentance. 
Again, ance (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2) it may 
happen that the joy with which a person im- 
agines that he affects other people is only im- 
aginary, and since (Prop. 25, pt. 3) every one 
endeavours to imagine concerning himself 
what he supposes will affect himself with joy, 
it may easily happen that the self-exalted man 
becomes proud, and imagines that he is pleas- 
ing everybody when he is offensive to every- 
body. 

Prop. 31, If we imagine that a person loves, de- 
sires, or hates a thing which we ourselves love, 
desire, or hate, we shall on that account love, de- , 
sire, or hate the thing more steadily. If, on the 
other hand, we imagine that he is averse to the 
thing we love or loves the thing to which we are 
averse, we shall then suffer vctcillation of mind. 
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DemonsL If we imagine that another person 
loves a thing, on that very account we shall 
love it (Prop. 27, pt. 3). But we are supposed 
to love it independently of this, and a new 
cause for our love is therefore added, by which 
it is strengthened, and consequently the object 
we love will be loved by us on this account the 
more steadily. Again, if we imagine that a per- 
son is averse to a thing, on that very account 
we shall be averse to it (Prop. 27, pt. 3) ; but if 
we suppose that we at the same time love it, 
we shall both love the thing and be averse to it, 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 3), we shall 
suffer vacillation of mind, q.b.d. 

Coral. It follows from this proposition and 
from Prop. 28, pt. 3, that every one endeavours 
as much as possible to make others love what 
he loves, and to hate what he hates. Hence the 
poet says — 

Speremus pariter, pariter metuamus amantes; 
Ferrem est, si quis, quod sinit alter, amat)- 
This effort to make every one approve what we 
love or hate is in truth ambition (Schol. Prop. 
29, pt. 3), and so we see that each person by 
nature desires that other persons should live 
according to his way of thinking; but if every 
one does this, then all are a hindrance to one 
another, and if every one wishes to be praised 
or beloved by the rest, then they all hate one 
another. 

Prop. 32. If we imagine that a person enjoys a 
thing which only one can possess, we do all we 
can to prevent his possessing it. 

Demonst, If we imagine that a person en- 
joys a thing, that will be a sufficient reason 
(Prop. 27, pt. 3, with Corol. 1) for making us 
love the thing and desiring to enjoy it. But (by 
hypothesis) we imagine that his enjoyment of 
the thing is an obstacle to our joy, and there- 
fore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) we endeavour to prevent 
his possessing it. q.e.d. 

Schol. We see, therefore, that the nature of 
man is generally constituted so as to pity 
those who are in adversity and envy those who 
are in prosperity, and (Prop. 32, pt. 3) he en- 
vies with a hatred which is the greater in pro- 
portion as he loves what he imagines another 
possesses. We see also that from the same prop- 
erty of human nature from which it follows 
that men pity one another it also follows that 
they are envious and ambitious. If we will con- 
sult experience, we shall find that she teaches 
the same doctrine, especially if we consider the 

^Ovid, Amor. ii. 19; Spinoza has, however, 
transposed the lines. — ^Ta. 
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first years of our life.For we find that children, 
because their body is, as it were, continually in 
equilibrium, laugh and cry merely because 
they see others do the same; whatever else 
they see others do they immediately wish to 
imitate; everything which they think is pleas- 
ing to other people they want. And the reason 
is, as we have said, that the images of things 
are the affections themselves of the human 
body, or the ways in which it is affected by ex- 
ternal causes and disposed to this or that action. 

Prop. 33. If we love a thing which is like our- 
selves, we endeavour as muck as possible to make 
it love us in return. 

Demonst. We endeavour as much as pos- 
sible to imagine before everything else the 
thing we love (Prop. 12, pt. 3). If, therefore, it 
be like ourselves, we shall endeavour to affect 
it with joy before everything else (Prop. 29, 
pt. 3); that is to say, we shall endeavour as 
much as possible to cause the beloved object 
to be affected with joy attended with the idea 
of ourselves, or, in other words (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3), we try to make it love us in re- 
turn. Q.E.I). 

Prop. 34. The greater the affect with which we 
imagine that a beloved object is affected towards 
us, the greater will be our self -exaltation. 

Demonst. W e endeavour as much as possible 
to make a beloved object love us in return 
(Prop. 33, pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3), to cause it to be affected with joy 
attended with the idea of ourselves. In propor- 
tion, therefore, as we imagine the beloved ob- 
ject to be affected with a joy of which we are the 
cause, will our endeavour be assisted, that is to 
say (Prop. 11, pt. 3 with Schol.), will be the 
greatness of the joy with which we are affected. 
But since we rejoice because we have affected 
with joy another person like ourselves, we shall 
look upon ourselves with joy (Prop. 30, pt. 3) ; 
and therefore the greater the affect with which 
we imagine that the beloved object is affected 
towards us, the greater will be the joy with 
which we shall look upon ourselves, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3), the greater will be 
our self-exaltation, q.b.d. 

Prop. 35. If I imagine that an object beloved by 
me is united to another person by the same, or by 
a closer bond of friendship than that by which I 
myself alone held the object, I shall be affected 
with haired towards the beloved object itself, and 
shall envy that other person. 
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Demonst. The greater the love with which a 
person imagines a beloved object to be affected 
towards him, the greater will be his self-exalta- 
tion (Prop. 34, pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 30, pt. 3), the more will he rejoice. 
Therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) he will endeavour 
as much as he can to imagine the beloved ob- 
ject united to him as closely as possible, and 
this effort or desire is strengthened if he im- 
agines that another person desires for himself 
the same object (Prop. 31, pt. 3). But this 
effort or desire is supposed to be checked by 
the image of the beloved object itself attended 
by the image of the person whom it connects 
with itself. Therefore (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3) 
the lover on this account will be affected with 
sorrow attended with the idea of the beloved 
object as its cause together with the image of 
another person; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), he will be affected with hatred towards 
the beloved object and at the same time to- 
wards this other person (Corol. Prop. 15, pt. 
3), whom he will envy (Prop. 23, pt. 3) as be- 
ing delighted with it. q.b.d. 

ScJiol. This hatred towards a beloved object 
when joined with envy is called Jealousy, 
which is therefore nothing but a vacillation of 
the mind springing from the love and hatred 
both felt together, and attended with the idea 
of another person whom we envy. Moreover, 
this hatred towards the beloved object will be 
greater in proportion to the joy with which the 
jealous man has been usually affected from the 
mutual affection between him and his beloved, 
and also in proportion to the affect with which 
he had been affected towards the person who 
is imagined to unite to himself the beloved ob- 
ject. For if he has hated him, he will for that 
very reason hate the beloved object (Prop. 24, 
pt. 3), because he imagines it to affect with joy 
that which he hates, and also (Corol. Prop. 15, 
pt. 3) because he is compelled to connect the 
image of the beloved object with the image of 
him whom he hates. This feeling is generally 
excited when the love is love towards a woman. 
The man who imagines that the woman he 
loves prostitutes herself to another is not mere- 
ly troubled because his appetite is restrained, 
but he turns away from her because he is 
obliged to connect the image of a beloved ob- 
ject with the privy parts and with what is ex- 
cremental in another man; and in addition to 
this, the jealous person is not received with the 
same favour which the beloved object formerly 
bestowed on him, — a new cause of sorrow to 
the lover, as I shall shoWo 


Prop. 36. He who recollects a thing vdik which 
he has once been delighted, desires to possess- it 
with every condition which existed when he u'os 
first delighted with it. 

Demonst. Whatever a man has seen together 
with an object which has delighted him wdll be 
(Prop. 15, pt. 3) contingently a cause of joy, 
and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) he will desire to 
possess it all, together writh the object which 
has delighted him, that is to say, he w'ill desire 
to possess the object with every condition 
which existed w'hen he was first delighted with 
it. Q.E.D. 

Corol. If, therefore, the lover discovers that 
one of these conditions be w'anting, he will be 
sad. 

Demonst. For in so far as he discovers that 
any one condition is wanting does he imagine 
something which excludes the existence of the 
object. But since (Prop. 36, pt. 3) he desires 
the object or condition from love, he will there- 
fore be sad (Prop. 19, pt. 3) in so far as he im- 
agines that condition to be wanting, q.e.d. 

Schol. This sorrow', in so far as it is related 
to the absence of what we love, is called longing. 

Prop. 37. The desire which springs from sorrow 
or joy, from hatred or love, is greater in propor- 
tion as the affect is greater. 

Demonst. Sorrow lessens or limits a man’s 
power of action (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), that is 
to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), it lessens or limits the 
effort by wHch a man endeavours to persevere 
in his own being, and therefore (Prop. 5, pt. 3) 
it is opposed to this effort; consequently, if a 
man be affected with sorrow, the fet thing he 
attempts is to remove that sorrow; but (by 
the definition of sorrow) the greater it is, the 
greater is the human power of action to which 
it must be opposed, and so much the greater, 
therefore, will be the power of action with 
which the man will endeavour to remove it' 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), with the 
greater eagerness or desire will he struggle to 
remove it. Again, since joy (Schol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 3) increases or assists a man’s power of 
action, it is easily demonstrated, by the same 
method, that there is nothing which a man 
who is affected with joy desires more than to 
preserve it, and his desire is in proportion to 
his joy. Again, since hatred and love are them- 
selves affects either of joy or sorrow, it follows 
in the same manner that the effort, desire, or 
eagerness which arises from hatred or love 
will be greater in proportion to the hatred or 
love. Q.B.D. 
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Prop. 38. 7/ a man has begun to hate a beloved 
thing, so that his love to it is altogether destroyed, 
he vill for this very reason hate it more than he 
would have done if he had never loved it, and his 
hatred mil be in greater proportion to his pre- 
vious love. 

Demonst. If a man begins to hate a thing 
which he loves, a constraint is put upon more 
appetites than if he had never loved it. For 
love is joy (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), which a 
man endeavours to preserve as much as pos- 
sible (Prop. 28, pt. 3), both by looking on the 
beloved object as present (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 
3), and by affecting it with joy as much as pos- 
sible (Prop. 21, pt. 3) ; this effort (Prop. 37, pt. 
3) to preserve the joy of love being the greater 
in proportion as his love is greater, and so also 
is the effort to bring the beloved object to love 
him in return (Prop. 33, pt. 3). But these ef- 
forts are restrained by the hatred towards the 
beloved object (Corel. Prop. 13, and Prop. 23, 
pt. 3) ; therefore the lover (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 
31 for this reason also will be affected with sor- 
row, and that the more as the love had been 
greater; that is to say, in addition to the sor- 
row which was the cause of the hatred there is 
another produced by his having loved the ob- 
ject, and consequently he will contemplate 
with a greater affect of sorrow the beloved ob- 
ject; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), he 
will hate it more than he would have done if he 
had not loved it, and his hatred will be in pro- 
portion to his previous love, q.e.d. 

Prop. 39. If a man hates another, he will en- 
deavour to do him evil, unless he fears a greater 
evil will therefrom arise to himself; and, on the 
other hand, he who loves another will endeavour 
to do him good by the same rule. 

Demonst. To hate a person (Schol . Prop. 13, 
pt. 3) is to imagine him as a cause of sorrow, 
and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3) he who hates 
another will endeavour to remove or destroy 
him. But if he fears lest a greater grief, or, 
which is the same thing, a greater evil, should 
fall upon himself, and one which he thinks he 
can avoid by refraining from inflicting the evil 
he meditated, he will desire not to do it (Prop, 
28, pt. 3) ; and this desire will be stronger than 
the former with which he was possessed of in- 
flicting the evil, and will prevail over it (Prop. 
37, pt. 3) . This is the first part of the proposition. 
The second is demonstrated in the same way. 
Therefore if a man hates another, &c. q.e.d. 

Schol. By good, I understand here every 
kind of joy and everything that conduces to it; 
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chiefly, however, anything that satisfies long- 
ing, whatever that thing may be. By evil, I 
understand every kind of sorrow, and chiefly 
whatever thwarts longing. For we have shown 
above (Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3) that we do not 
desire a thing because we adjudge it to be good, 
but, on the contrary, we call it good because 
we desire it, and consequently everything to 
which we are averse we call evil. Each person, 
therefore, according to his affect judges or esti- 
mates what is good and what is evil, what is 
better and what is worse, and what is the best 
and what is the worst. Thus the covetous man 
thinks plenty of money to be the best thing and 
poverty the worst. The ambitious man desires 
nothing like glory, and on the other hand 
dreads nothing like shame. To the envious per- 
son, again, nothing is more pleasant than the 
misfortune of another, and nothing more dis- 
agreeable than the prosperity of another. And 
so each person according to his affect judges a 
thing to be good or evil, useful or useless. We 
notice, moreover, that this affect, by which a 
man is so disposed as not to will the thing he 
wills, and to will that which he does not will, is 
called fear, which may therefore be defined as 
that apprehension which leads a man to avoid 
an evil in the future by incuriing a lesser evil 
(Prop. 28, pt. 3). If the evil feared is shame, 
then the fear is called modesty. If the desire of 
avoiding the future is restrained by the fear of 
another evil, so that the man does not know 
what he most wishes, then this apprehension is 
called consternation, especially if both the evils 
feared are very great. 

Prop. 40. If we imagine that we are hated by an- 
other without having given him any cause for it, 
we shall hate him in return. 

Demonst. If we imagine that another person 
is affected with hatred, on that account we 
shall also be affected with it (Prop. 27, pt. 3); 
that is to say, we shall be affected with sorrow 
(Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), accompanied with the 
idea of an external cause. But (by hypothesis) 
we ima^ne no cause for this sorrow excepting 
the person himself who hates us, and there- 
fore, because we imagine ourselves hated by 
another, we shall be affected with sorrow ac- 
companied with the idea of him who hates us; 
that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), we shall 
hate him. q.e.d. 

Schol. If we imagine that we have given j ust 
cause for the hatred, we shall then (Prop. 30, 
pt. 3, with its Schol.) be affected with shame. 
This, however (Prop. 25, pt. 3), rarely happens. 
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This reciprocity of hatred may also arise 
from the fact that hatred is followed by an 
attempt to bring evil upon him who is hated 
(Prop. 39, pt. 3). If, therefore, we imagine that 
we are hated by any one else, we shall imagine 
him as the cause of some evil or sorrow, and 
thus we shall be affected with sorrow or appre- 
hension accompanied with the idea of the per- 
son who hates us as a cause; that is to say, 
we shall hate him in return, as we have said 
above. 

Corol. 1. If we imagine that the person we 
love is affected with hatred towards us, we 
shall be agitated at the same time both with 
love and hatred. For in so far as we imagine 
that we are hated are we determined (Prop. 
40, pt. 3) to hate him in return. But (by hy- 
pothesis) we love him notwithstanding, and 
therefore we shall be agitated both by love and 
hatred. 

Corol. 2. If we imagine that an evil has been 
brought upon us through the hatred of some 
person towards whom we have hitherto been 
moved by no affect, we shall immediately en- 
deavour to return that evil upon him. 

Demonst. If we imagine that another per- 
son is affected with hatred towards us, we shall 
hate him in return (Prop. 40, pt. 3), and (Prop. 
26, pt. 3) we shall endeavour to devise and 
(Prop. 39, pt. 3) bring upon him everything 
which can affect him with sorrow. But (by hy- 
pothesis) the first thing of this kind we imagine 
is the evil brought upon ourselves, and there- 
fore we shall immediately endeavour to bring 
that upon him, q.e.d. 

Schol. The attempt to bring evil on those 
we hate is called anger, and the attempt to re- 
turn the evil inflicted on ourselves is called 
vengeance. 

Prop. 41 . If we imagine that we are beloved by a 
person wUhout having given any canse for the 
love (which may he the case by Corol. Prop. 15, 
pt. 3, and by Prop. 16, pt. 3), we shall love him 
in return. 

Demonst. This proposition is demonstrated 
in the same way as the preceding, to the scho- 
lium of which the reader is also referred. 

Schol. If we imagine that we have given just 
cause for love, w^e shall pride ourselves upon it 
(Prop. 30, pt. 3, with its Schol.). This frequent- 
ly occurs (Prop. 25, pt. 3), and w^e have said 
that the contrary takes place when we believe 
that we are hated by another person (Schol, 
Prop. 40, pt. 3). This reciprocal love, and con- 
sequently (Prop. 39, pt. 3) this attempt to do 


good to the person who loves us, and who (by 
the same Prop. 39, pt. 3) endeavours to do 
good to us, is called thankfulness or gratitude, 
and from this we can see how much readier 
men are to revenge themselves than to return 
a benefit. 

Corol. If we imagine that we are loved by a 
person we hate, we shall at the same time be 
agitated both by love and hatred. This is dem- 
onstrated in the same way as the preceding 
proposition. 

Schol. If the hatred prevail, we shall en- 
deavour to bring evil upon the person by -whom 
we are loved. This affect is called Cruelty, 
especially if it is believed that the person who 
loves has not given any ordinary reason for 
hatred. 

Prop. 42. If, moved by love or hope of self- 
exaltaiion, we have conferred a favour upon an- 
other person, ice shall be sad if we see that the 
favour is received with ingratitude. 

Demonst. If we love a thing which is of the 
same nature as ourselves, we endeavour as 
much as possible to cause it to love us in return 
(Prop. 33, pt. 3). If we confer a favour, there- 
fore, upon any one because of our love towards 
him, -we do it with a desire by which we are 
possessed that we may be loved in return; that 
is to say (Prop. 34, pt. 3) , from the hope of 
self-e.xaltation, or (Schol. Prop, 30, pt. 3) of 
joy, and w-^e shall consequently (Prop. 12, pt. 
3) endeavour as much as possible to imagine 
this cause of self-exaltation, or to contemplate 
it as actually existing. But (by hypothesis) we 
imaginft sometliing else which excludes the ex- 
istence of that cause, and, therefore (Prop. 19, 
pt. 3), this will make us sad. q.e.d. 

Prop. 43. Hatred is increase througkretum of 
hatred, hut may he destroyed by love. 

Demonst. If we imagine that the person we 
hate is affected with hatred townrds us, a new 
hatred is thereby produced (Prop. 40, pt. 3), 
the old hatred still remaining (by hypothesis). 
If, on the other hand, we imagine him to be 
affected wdth love towards us, in so far as we 
imagine it (Prop. 30, pt. 3) shall we look upon 
ourselves wdth joy, and endeavour (Prop. 29, 
pt. 3) to please him; that is to say (Prop. 41, 
pt. 3) , in so far shall we endeavour not to hate 
liirin nor to affect him with sorrow. This effort 
(Prop. 37, pt. 3) will be greater or less as the 
affect from w^hich it arises is greater or less, 
and, therefore, should it be greater than that 
which springs from hatred, and by which 
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(Prop. 26, pt. 3) we endeavour to affect with 
sorrow the object we hate, then it will prevail 
and banish hatred from the mind, q.e.d. 

Prop. 44. Hatred which is altogether overcome 
by love passes into love, and the love is therefore 
greater than if hatred had not preceded it. 

Denionst. The demonstration is of the same 
kind as that of Prop. 38, pt. 3. For if we begin 
to love a thing which we hated, or upon which 
we were in the habit of looking with sorrow, 
we shall rejoice for the very reason that we 
love, and to this joy which love involves (see 
its definition in the Schol. of Prop. 13, pt. 3) 
a new joy is added, which springs from the 
fact that the effort to remove the sorrow which 
hatred involves (Prop. 37, pt. 3) is so much 
assisted, there being also present before us as 
the cause of our joy the idea of the person 
whom we hated. 

Schol. Notwithstanding the truth of this 
proposition, no one will try to hate a thing or 
will wish to be affected with sorrow in order 
that he may rejoice the more; that is to say, no 
one will desire to inflict loss on himself in the 
hope of recovering the loss, or to become ill in 
the hope of getting well, inasmuch as every 
one will always try to preserve his being and to 
remove sorrow from himself as much as pos- 
sible. Moreover, if it can be imagined that it is 
possible for us to desire to hate a person in 
order that we may love him afterwards the 
more, we must always desire to continue the 
hatred. For the love will be the greater as the 
hatred has been greater, and therefore we shall 
always desire the hatred to be more and more 
increased. Upon the same principle we shall 
desire that our sickness may continue and in- 
crease in order that we may afterwards enjoy 
the greater pleasure when we get well, and 
therefore we shall always desire sickness, which 
(Prop. 6, pt. 3) is absurd. 

Prop. 45. If we imagine that any one liJce our- 
selves is affected with hatred towards an object 
nice ourselves which we love, we shall hate him. 

Demonst. The beloved ob j ect hates him who 
hates it (Prop. 40, pt. 3), and therefore we who 
love it, who imagine that any one hates it, im- 
agine also that it is affected with hatred; that 
is to say, with sorrow (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), 
and consequently (Prop. 21, pt. 3) we are sad, 
our sadness being accompanied with the idea 
of the person, as the cause thereof, who hat^ 
the beloved object; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 3), we shall hate him. q.e.d. 
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Prop. 46. If we have been affected with joy or 
sorrow by any one who belongs to a class or na- 
tion different from our own, and if our joy or 
sorrow is accompanied with the idea of this per- 
son as its cause, under the common name of his 
class or nation, we shall not love or hate him 
merely, but the whole of the class or nation to 
which he belongs. 

Demonst. This proposition is demonstrated 
in the same way as Prop. 16, pt. 3, 

Prop. 47. The joy which arises from our im- 
agining that what we hate has been destrmjed or 
has been injured is not unaccompanied with 
some sorrow. 

Demonst. This is evident from Prop. 27, pt. 
3; for in so far as we imagine an object like 
ourselves affected with sorrow shall we be sad. 

Schol. This proposition may also be demon- 
strated from Corol. Prop, 17, pt. 2. For as 
often as wo recollect the object, although it 
does not actually exist, we contemplate it as 
present, and the body is affected in the same 
way as if it were present. Therefore, so long as 
the memory of the object remains, we are so 
determined as to contemplate it with sorrow, 
and this determination, while the image of the 
object abides, is restrained by the recollection 
of those things which exclude the existence of 
the object, but is not altogether removed. 
Therefore wo rejoice only so far as the deter- 
mination is restrained, and hence it happens 
that the joy which springs from the misfortune 
of the object wc hate is renewed as often as we 
recollect the object. For, as we have already 
shown, whenever its image is excited, inas- 
much as this involves the existence of the ob- 
ject, we are so determined as to contemplate it 
with the same sorrow with which we were ac- 
customed to contemplate it when it really ex- 
isted. But because we have connected with 
this image other images which exclude its ex- 
istence, the determination to sorrow is imme- 
diately restrained, and we rejoice anew; and 
this happens as often as this repetition takes 
place. This is the reason why we rejoice as of- 
ten as we call to mind any evil that is past, and 
why we like to tell tales about the dangers we 
have escaped, since whenever we imagine any 
danger, we contemplate it as if it were about to 
be, and are so determined as to fear it — a de- 
termination which is again restrained by the 
idea of freedom, which we connected with the 
idea of the danger when we were freed from it, 
and this idea of freedom again makes us fear- 
less, so that we again rejoice. 
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Prop. 48. Love and hatred towards any object, 
for example, towards Peter, are destroyed if the 
joy and the sorrow which they respectively involve 
be joined to the idea of another cause, and they 
are respectively diminished in proportion as we 
imagine that Peter has not been their sole cause. 

Demonst. This is plain from the very defini- 
tion of love and hatred (see Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), ]oy being called love to Peter and sor- 
row being called hatred to him, solely because 
he is considered to be the cause of this or that 
affect. Whenever, therefore, we can no longer 
consider him either partially or entirely its 
cause, the affect towards him ceases or is di- 
minished. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 49. For the same reason, love or hatred 
towards an object we imagine to be free must be 
greater than towards an object which is under 
necessity. 

Demonst. An ob j ect which we imagine to be 
free must (Def. 7, pt. 1) be perceived through 
itself and without others. If, therefore, we im- 
agine it to be the cause of joy or sorrow, we 
shall for that reason alone love or hate it 
(Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), and that too with the 
greatest love or the greatest hatred which can 
spring from the given affect (Prop. 48, pt. 3). 
But if we imagine that the object which is the 
cause of that effect is necessary, then (by the 
same Def. 7, pt. 1) we shall imagine it as the 
cause of that affect, not alone, but together 
with other causes, and so (Prop. 48, pt. 3) our 
love or hatred towards it will be less. q.e.d. 

Schol. Hence it follows that our hatred or 
love towards one another is greater than to- 
wards other things, because we think we are 
free. We must take into account also the imita- 
tion of affects which we have discussed in 
Props. 27, 34, 40, and 43, pt. 3. 

Prop. 60. Anything may be accidentally the 
cause either of hope or fear. 

This proposition is demonstrated in the 
same way as Prop. 15, pt. 3, which see, to- 
gether with Schol. 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3. 

Schol. Tilings which are accidentally the 
causes either of hope or fear are called good or 
evil omens. In so far as the omens are the cause 
of hope and fear (by the Def. of hope and fear 
in Schol. 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3) are they the cause 
of joy or of sorrow, and consequently (Corol. 
Prop. 15, pt. 3) so far do we love them or hate 
them, and (Prop. 28, pt. 3) endeavour to use 
them as means to obtain those things for which 
we hope, or to remove them as obstacles or 


causes of fear. It follows, too, from Prop. 25, 
pt. 3, that our natural constitution is such that 
we easily believe the things we hope for, and 
believe with difficulty those we fear, and that 
we think too much of the former and too little 
of the latter. Thus have superstitions arisen, 
by wkich men are everjrn-here disquieted. I do 
not consider it worth while to go any farther, 
and to explain here all those vacillations of 
mind which arise from hope and fear, since it 
follows from the definition alone of these af- 
fects that hope cannot exist without fear, nor 
fear without hope (as we shall explain more at 
length in the proper place) . Besides, in so far 
as we hope for a thing or fear it, we love it or 
hate it, and therefore ever 3 d:hing which has 
been said about hatred and love can easily be 
applied to hope and fear. 

Prop. 51. Different men may be affected by one 
and the same object in different ways, and the 
same man may be affected by one and the same 
object in different ways at different times. 

Demonst. The human body (Post. 3, pt. 2) 
is affected by external bodies in a number of 
ways. Two men, therefore, may be affected in 
different ways at the same time, and, there- 
fore (Ax. 1, after Lemma 3, following Prop. 
13, pt. 2), they can be affected by one and the 
same object in different ways. Again (Post. 3, 
pt. 2), the human body may be affected now 
in this and now in that ivay, and consequentlj' 
(by the axiom just quoted) it may be affected 
by one and the same object in different ways 
at different times. q.e.d. 

Schol. W e thus see that it is possible for one 
man to love a thing and for another man to 
hate it; for this man to fear what this man does 
not fear, and for the same man to love what be- 
fore he hated, and to dare to do what before he 
feared. Again, since each judges according to 
his own affect what is good and what is evil, 
what is better and what is worse (Schol. Prop. 
39, pt. 3), it follow's that men may change in 
their judgment as they do in their affects,^ and 
hence it comes to pass that when we compare 
men, we distinguish them solely by the differ- 
ence in their affects, calling some brave, others 
timid, and others by other names. For exam- 
ple, I shall call a man brave who despises an 
evil which I usually fear, and if, besides this, I 
consider the fact that his desire of doing evil 
to a person whom he hates or doing good to 

^That this may be the case, although the hu- 
man mind is part of the divine intellect, we have 
shown in Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2. — Spinoza. 
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one whom he loves is not restrained by that 
fear of e\dl by which I am usually restrained, 
I call him audacious. On the other hand, the 
man who fears an evil which I usually despise 
will appear timid, and if, besides this, I con- 
sider that his desire is restrained by the fear of 
an eNul which has no power to restrain me, I 
call him 'pusillanirtious; and in this way every- 
body will pass judgment. Finally, from this 
nature of man and the inconstancy of his judg- 
ment, in consequence of which he often judges 
things from mere effect, and the things which 
he believes contribute to his joy or his sorrow, 
and which, therefore, he endeavours to bring 
to pass or remove (Prop. 28, jDt. 3), are often 
only imaginary — to say nothing about what 
we have demonstrated in the Second Part of 
this book about the uncertainty of things — it 
is easy to see that a man may often be himself 
the cause of his sorrow or his joy, or of being 
affected with sorrow or joy accompanied with 
the idea of himself as its cause, .so that we can 
easily understand what repentance and what 
self-approval are. Repentance is sorrow ac- 
companied with the idea of one’s self as the 
cause, and self-approval is joy accompanied 
with the idea of one’s self as the cause; and 
these affects are very intense because men be- 
lieve themselves free (Prop. 49, pt. 3). 

Prop. 52. An object which we have seen before 
together with other objects, or which we imagine 
possesses nothing which is not common to it with 
many other objects, we shall not contemplate so 
long as that which we imagine possesses some- 
thing peculiar. 

Demonst. Whenever we imagine an object 
which we have seen with othera, we immedi- 
ately call these to mind (Prop. 18, pt. 2, with 
Schol.), and thus from the contemplation of 
one object we immediately fall to contemplat- 
ing another. This also is our way with an ob- 
ject which we imagine to possess nothing ex- 
cept what is common to a number of other ob- 
jects. For this is the same thing as supposing 
that we contemplate nothing in it which we 
have not seen before with other objects. On the 
other hand, if we suppose ourselves to imagine 
in an object something peculiar which we have 
never seen before, it is the same as saying that 
the mind, while it contemplates that object, 
holds nothing else in itself to the contemplation 
of which it can pass, turning away from the 
contemplation of the object, and therefore it is 
determined to the contemplation solely of the 
object. Therefore an object, &c. Q.E.n. 
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Schol. This affection of the mind or imagi- 
nation of a particular thing, in so far as it alone 
occupies the mind, is called astonishment, and 
if it is excited by an object we dread, we call it 
consternation, because astonishment at the evil 
so fixes us in the contemplation of itself, that 
we cannot think of any tiling else by which we 
might avoid the evil. On the other hand, if the 
objects at which we are astoni,shed are human 
wisdom, industry, or anything of this kind, in- 
asmuch as we consider that their possessor is 
by so much superior to ounselves, the astonish- 
ment goes by the name of veneration; whilst, if 
the objects are human anger, envy, or anything 
of this sort, it goes by the name of horror. 
Again, if we are astonished at the wisdom of 
industry of a man we love, then our love on 
that account (Prop. 12, pt. 3) will be greater, 
and this love, united to astonishment or ven- 
eration, we call devotion. In the same manner 
it is possible to conceive of hatred, hope, con- 
fidence, and other affects being joined to 
astonishment, so that more affects may be 
deduced than are indicated by the words in 
common use. From this we see that names 
have been invented for affects from common 
usage, rather than from accurate knowledge of 
them. 

To astonishment is opposed contempt, which 
is usually caused, nevertheless, by our being 
determined to astonishment, love, or fear to- 
wards an object either because we see that an- 
other person is astonished at, loves or fears 
this same object, or because at first sight it 
appears like other objects, at which we are 
astonished or which we love or fear (Prop. 15, 
with Corol. pt. 3, and Prop. 27, pt. 3). But if 
the presence of the object or a more careful 
contemplation of it should compel us to deny 
that there exists in it any cause for astonish- 
ment, love, fear, Ac., then from its presence 
itself, the mind remains determined to think 
rather of those things which are not in it than 
of those which are in it, although from the 
presence of an object the mind is accustomed 
to thinlc cliiefly about what is in the object. 
We may also observe that as devotion springs 
from astonishment at a thing we love, so de- 
rision springs from the contempt of a thing we 
hate or fear, whilst scorn arises from the con- 
tempt of folly, as veneration aiises from aston- 
ishment at wisdom. We may also conceive of 
love, hope, glory, and other affects being joined 
to contempt, and thus deduce other affects 
which also we are not in the habit of distin- 
guishing by separate words. 
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Prop. 53. When the mind contemplaks itself 
and its own power of acting it rejoices, and ii re- 
joices in^ proportion to the distinctness with 
which it imagines itself and its power of action. 

Demonst. Man has no knowledge of himself 
except through the affections of his own body 
and their ideas (Props. 19 and 23, pt. 2) ; when- 
ever, therefore, it happens that the mind is 
able to contemplate itself, it is thereby sup- 
posed to pass to a greater perfection, that is to 
say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), it is supposed to be 
affected with joy, and the joy is greater in pro- 
portion to the distinctness with which it im- 
agines itself and its power of action. q,e.d. 

Carol. The more a man imagines that he is 
praised by other men, the more is this joy 
strengthened; for the more a man imagines 
that he is praised by others, the more does he 
imagine that he affects others with joy accom- 
panied by the idea of himself as a cause (Schol. 
Prop. 29, pt. 3), and therefore (Prop. 27, pt. 3) 
he is affected with greater joy accompanied 
with the idea of himself. q.e.d. 

Prop. 54. The mind endeavours to imagine 
those things only which posit its power of acting. 

Demonst. The effort or power of the mind is 
the essence of the mind itself (Prop. 7, pt. 3), 
but the essence of the mind, as is self-evident, 
affirms only that which the mind is and is able 
to do, and does not affirm that which the mind 
is not and cannot do, and therefore the mind 
endeavours to imagine those things only which 
affirm or posit its power of acting. q.e.d. 

Prop. 55. When the mind imagines its own 
weakness it necessarily sorrows. 

Demonst. The essence of the mind affirms 
only that which the mind is and is able to do, 
or, in other words, it is the nature of the mind 
to imagine those things only which posit its 
power of acting (Prop. 54, pt. 3). If we say, 
therefore, that the mind, while it contem- 
plates itself, imagines its own weakness, we 
are merely saying in other words that the ef- 
fort of the mind to imagine something which 
posits its power of acting is restrained, that is 
to say (Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), the mind is 
sad. Q.E.i>. 

Carol. This sorrow is strengthened in pro- 
portion as the mind imagines that it is blamed 
by others. This is demonstrated in the same 
way as Corel. Prop. 53, pt. 3. 

Schol. This sorrow, accompanied with the 
idea of our own weakness, is called humility, 
and the joy which arises from contemplating 
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ourselves is called self-love or self-approval. 
Inasmuch as this joy recurs as often as a man 
contemplates his own virtues or his own power 
of acting, it comes to pass that every one loves 
to tell of his own deeds, and to display the 
powers both of his body and mind; and that 
for this reason men become an annoyance to 
one another. It also follows that men are nat- 
urally envious (Schol. Prop. 24, and Sehol. 
Prop. 32, pt. 3), that is to say, they rejoice 
over the weaknesses of their equals and sorrow' 
over their strength. For whenever a person 
imagines his owm actions he is affected w'ith 
joy (Prop. 53, pt. 3), and his joy is the greater 
in proportion as he imagines that his actions 
express more perfection, and he imagines them 
more distinctly: that is to say (by what has 
been said in Schol. 1, Prop. 40, pt. 2), in pro- 
portion as he is able to distinguish them from 
others, and to contemplate them as indindual 
objects. A man’s joy in contemplating himself 
will therefore be greatest when he contemplates 
something in himself which he denies of other 
people. For if he refers that which he affirms of 
himself to the universal idea of man or of ani- 
mal nature, he wall not so much rejoice; on the 
other hand, he wall be sad if he imagines that 
his own actions when compared with those of 
other people are weaker than theirs, and this 
sorrow he wall endeavour to remove (Prop. 28, 
pt. 3), either by misinterpreting the actions of 
his equals, or giving as great a lustre as possible 
to his own. It appears, therefore, that men are 
by nature inclined to hatred and envy, and we 
must add that their education assists them in 
this propensity, for parents are accustomed to 
excite their children to follow virtue by the 
stimulus of honour and envy alone. But an 
objection perhaps may be raised that we not 
unfrequently venerate men and admire their 
virtues. In order to remove this objection I 
will add the following corollary. 

Carol. No one envies the virtue of a person 
who is not his equal. 

Demonst. Envy is nothing but hatred (Schol . 
Prop. 24, pt. 3), that is to say (Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 3), sorrow, or, in other w'ords (Schol. Prop. 
11, pt. 3), an affection by which the effort of a 
man or his power of action is restrained. But 
(Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3) a man neither endeav- 
ours to do nor desires anything excepting what 
can foUow from his given nature, therefore a 
man wall not desire to affirm of himself any 
pow^er of action, or w'hich is the same thing, 
any virtue which is peculiar to another nature 
and foreign to his own. His desire, therefore. 
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cannot be restrained, that is to say (Schol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 3), he cannot feel any sorrow be- 
cause he contemplates a virtue in another per- 
son altogether unlike himself, and consequent- 
ly he cannot envy that person, but will only 
envy one who is his own equal, and who is 
supposed to possess the same nature. 

Schol. Since, therefore, we have said in 
Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 3, that we venerate a man 
because we are astonished at his wisdom and 
bravery, &c., this happens because (as is evi- 
dent from the proposition itself) we imagine 
that he specially possesses these virtues, and 
that they are not common to our nature. We 
therefore envy them no more than we envy 
trees their height or lions their bravery. 

Prop. 56. Of joy, sorrow, and desire, and conse- 
quently of every effort which either, like vacilla- 
tion of mind, is compounded of these, or, like 
love, hatred, hope, and fear, is derived from them, 
there are just a.s many kinds as there are kinds of 
objects by which we are affected. 

Demonst. Joy and sorrow, and consequently 
the affects which are compounded of these or 
derived from them, are passions (Schol. Prop. 
11, pt. 3). But (Prop. 1, pt. 3) we necessarily 
suffer in so far as we have inadequate ideas, 
and (Prop. 3, pt. 3) only in so far as we have 
them; that is to say (see Schol. Prop. 40, pt. 2), 
we necessarily suffer only in so far as we im- 
agine, or (see Prop. 17, pt. 2, with its Schol.) 
in so far as we are affected with an effect which 
involves the nature of our body and that of an 
external body. The nature, therefore, of each 
passion must necessarily be explained in such 
a manner, that the nature of the object by 
which we are affected is expressed. The joy, 
for example, which springs from an object A. 
involves the nature of that object A., and the 
joy which springs from B. involves the nature 
of that object B., and therefore these two af- 
fects of joy are of a different nature. In like 
manner the affect of sorrow which arises from 
one object is of a different kind from that 
which arises from another cause, and the same 
thing is to be understood of love, hatred, hope, 
fear, vacillation of mind, &c. ; so that there are 
necessarily just as many kinds of joy, sorrow, 
love, hatred, &c., as there are kinds of objects 
by which we are affected. But desire is the es- 
sence itself or nature of a person in so far as 
this nature is conceived from its given consti- 
tution as determined towards any action 
(Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3), and therefore as a per- 
son is affected by external causes with this or 
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that kind of joy, sorrow, love, hatred, &c., that 
is to say, as his nature is constituted in this or 
that way, so must his desire vary and the 
nature of one desire differ from that of an- 
other, just as the affects from which each 
desire arises differ. There are as many kinds of 
desires, therefore, as there are kinds of joy, 
sorrow, love, &c., and, consequently (as we 
have just shown), as there are kinds of objects 
by which we are affected, q.e.d. 

Schol. Amongst thedifferentkindsof affects, 
which (by the preceding Prop.) must be very 
great in number, the most remarkable are 
voluptuousness, drunkenness, lust, avarice, and 
ambition, which are nothing but notions of 
love or desire, which explain the nature of this 
or that affect through the objects to which 
they are related. For by voluptuousness, drunk- 
enness, lust, avarice, and ambition we under- 
stand nothing but an immoderate love or de- 
sire for good living, for drinking, for women, 
for riches, and for glory. It is to be observed 
that these affects, in so far as we distinguish 
them by the object alone to which they are re- 
lated, have no contraries. For temperance, so- 
briety, and chastity, which we are in the habit 
of opposing to voluptuousness, drunkenness, 
and lust, are not affects nor passions: but 
merely indicate the power of the mind which 
restrains these affects. 

The remaining kinds of affects I cannot ex- 
plain here (for they are as numerous as are the 
varieties of objects), nor, if I could explain 
them, is it necessary to do so. For it is suffi- 
cient for the purpose we have in view, the de- 
termination, namely, of the strength of the 
affects and the mind’s power over them, to 
have a general definition of each kind of affect. 
It is sufficient for us, I say, to understand the 
common properties of the mind and the affects, 
so that we may determine what and how great 
is the power of the mind to govern and con- 
strain the affects. Although, therefore, there 
is a great difference between this or that af- 
fect of love, of hatred, or of desire — for ex- 
ample, between the love towards children and 
the love towards a wife — it is not worth while 
for us to take cognisance of these differences, 
or to investigate the nature and origin of the 
affects any further. 

Prop. 57. The affect of one person differs from 
the corresponding affect of another as much as 
the essence of the one person differs from that of 
the other. 

Demonst. This proposition is evident from 
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Ax. 1, following Lem. 3, after Schol. Prop. 13, 
pt. 2. Nevertheless, we will demonstrate it 
from the definitions of the three primitive 
affects. All affects are related to desire, joy, or 
sorrow, as the definitions show which we have 
given of those affects. But desire is the very 
nature or essence of a person (Schol. Prop. 9, 
pt. 3), and therefore the desire of one person 
differs from the desire of another as much as 
the nature or essence of the one differs from 
that of the other. Again, joy and sorrow are 
passions by which the power of a person or his 
effort to persevere in his own being is increased 
or diminished, helped, or limited (Prop. 11, pt. 
3, with its Schol.). But by the effort to perse- 
vere in his own being, in so far as it is related 
at the same time to the mind and the body, we 
understand appetite and desire (Schol. Prop. 
9, pt. 3), and therefore joy and sorrow are 
desire or appetite in so far as the latter is in- 
creased, diminished, helped, or limited by ex- 
ternal causes; that is to say (Schol. Prop. 9, 
pt. 3), they are the nature itself of each person. 

The joy or sorrow of one person therefore 
differs from the joy or sorrow of another as 
much as the nature or essence of one person 
differs from that of the other, and consequent- 
ly the affect of one person differs from the 
corresponding affect of another, &c. q.b.d. 

Schol. Hence it follows that the affects of 
animals which are called irrational (for after 
we have learnt the origin of the mind we can 
in no way doubt that brutes feel) differ from 
human affects as much as the nature of a brute 
differs from that of a man. Both the man and 
the horse, for example, are swayed by the lust 
to propagate, but the horse is swayed by equine 
lust and the man by that which is human. The 
lusts and appetites of insects, fishes, and birds 
must vary in the same way; and so, although 
each individual lives contented with its own 
nature and delights in it, nevertheless the life 
with which it is contented and its joy are 
nothing but the idea or soul of that individual, 
and so the joy of one differs in character from 
the joy of the other as much as the essence of 
the one differs from the essence of the other. 
Finally, it follows from the preceding propo- 
sition that the joy by which the drunkard is 
enslaved is altogether different from the joy 
which is the portion of the philosopher, — a 
thing I wished just to hint in passing. So much, 
therefore, for the affects which are related to 
man in so far as he suffers. It remains that I 
should say a few words about those things 
which are related to him in so far as he acts. 
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Prop. 58. Besides the joys and sorrows which 
are passions, there are other affects of joy and 
sorrow which are related to us in so far as we act. 

Demonst. When the mind conceives itself 
and its own power of acting, it is rejoiced 
(Prop. 53, pt. 3). But the mind necessarily con- 
templates itself whenever it conceives a true 
or adequate idea (Prop. 43, pt. 2); and as 
(Schol. 2, Prop, 40, pt. 2) it does conceive some 
adequate ideas, it is rejoiced in so far as it con- 
ceives them, or, in other words (Prop. 1, pt. 3), 
in so far as it acts. Again, the mind, both in so 
far as it has clear and distinct ideas and in so 
far as it has confused ideas, endeavours to per- 
severe in its own being (Prop. 9, pt. 3) . But by 
this effort we understand desire (Schol. Prop. 
9, pt. 3), and therefore desire also is related to 
us in so far as we think; that is to say (Prop, 
1, pt. 3), in so far as we act. q.e.d. 

Prop. 59. Amongst all the affects which are re- 
lated to the mind in so far as it acts, there are 
none which are not related to joy or desire. 

Demonst. All the affects are related to de- 
sire, joy, or sorrow, as the definitions we have 
given of them show. By sorrow, however, we 
understand that the mind’s power of acting is 
lessened or limited (Prop. 11, pt. 3, and its 
Schol.), and therefore, in so far as the mind 
suffers sorrow is its powder of thinking, that is 
to say (Prop. 1, pt. 3), its power of acting, les- 
sened or limited. Therefore no affects of sorrow 
can be related to the mind in so far as it acts, 
but only affects of joy and desire, which (by 
the preceding Prop.) are also so far related to 
the mind, q.e.d. 

Schol. All the actions which follow from the 
affects which are related to the mind in so far 
as it thinks I ascribe to fortitude, which I di- 
vide into strength of mind (animositas) and 
generosity. By strength of mind, I mean the 
desire by which each person endeavours from 
the dictates of reason alone to preserve his 
own being. By generosity, I mean the desire by 
which from the dictates of reason alone each 
person endeavours to help other people and to 
join them to him in friendship. Those actions, 
therefore, which have for their aim the advan- 
tage only of the doer I ascribe to strength of 
mind, whilst those which aim at the advantage 
of others I ascribe to generosity. Temperance, 
however, sobriety, and presence of mind in dan- 
ger, are a species of strength of mind, while mod- 
eration and mercy are a species of generosity. 

I have now, I think, explained the principal 
affects and vacillations of the mind which are 
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compounded of the three primary affects, de- 
sire, joy and sorrow, and have set them forth 
through their first causes. From w^hat has been 
said it is plain that we are disturbed by ex- 
ternal causes in a number of ways, and that, 
like the waves of the sea agitated by contrary 
winds, we fluctuate in our ignorance of our 
future and destiny. I have said, however, that 
I have only explained the principal mental 
complications, and not all which may exist. 
For by the same method which we have pur- 
sued above it would be easy to show that love 
unites itself to repentance, scorn, shame, &c.; 
but I think it has already been made clear to 
all that the affects can be combined in so many 
ways, and that so many variations can arise, 
that no limits can be assigned to their number. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to have enum- 
erated only those which are of consequence; 
the rest, of which I have taken no notice, being 
more curious than important. There is one 
constantly recurring characteristic of love 
which I have yet to notice, and that is, that 
while we are enjoying the thing which we de- 
sired, the body acquires from that fruition a 
new disposition by which it is otherwise deter- 
mined, and the images of other things are ex- 
cited in it, and the mind begins to imagine and 
to desire other things. For example, when we 
imagine anything which usually delights our 
taste, we desire to enjoy it by eating it. But 
whilst we enjoy it the stomach becomes full, 
and the constitution of the body becomes 
altered. If, therefore, the body being now 
otherwise disposed, the image of the food, in 
consequence of its being present, and therefore 
also the effort or desire to eat it, become more 
intense, then this new disposition of the body 
will oppose this effort or desire, and conse- 
quently the presence of the food which we de- 
sired will become hateful to us, and this hate- 
fulness is what we call loathing or disgust. As 
for the external affections of the body which 
are observed in the affects, such as trembling, 
paleness, sobbing, laughter, and the like, I 
have neglected to notice them, because they 
belong to the body alone without any relation- 
ship to the mind. A few things remain to be 
said about the definitions of the affects, and I 
will therefore here repeat the definitions in 
order, appending to them what is necessary to 
be observed in each. 

The Affects. Def. 1. Desire is the essence 
itself of man in so far as it is conceived as de- 
termined to any action by any one of his 
affections. 
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Explanation. We have said above, in the 
Schol. of Prop. 9, pt. 3, that desire is appetite 
which is self-conscious, and that appetite is 
the essence itself of man in so far as it is de- 
termined to such acts as contribute to his pres- 
ervation. But in the same scholium I have 
taken care to remark that in truth I cannot 
recognise any difference betw^een human ap- 
petite and desire. For whether a man be con- 
scious of his appetite or not, it remains one 
and the same appetite, and so, lest I might 
appear to be guilty of tautology, I have not 
explained desire by appetite, but have tried to 
give such a definition of desire as would include 
all the efforts of human nature to which we 
give the name of appetite, desire, will, or im- 
pulse. For I might have said that desire is the 
essence itself of man in so far as it is considered 
as determined to any action; but from this 
definition it would not follow (Prop. 23, pt. 2) 
that the mind could be conscious of its desire 
or appetite, and therefore, in order that I 
might include the cause of this consciousness, 
it was necessary (by the same proposition) to 
add the words, in so far as it is conceived as de- 
termined to any action by any one of his affec- 
tions. For by an affection of the human essence 
we understand any constitution of that es- 
sence, whether it be innate, whether it be con- 
ceived through the attribute of thought alone 
or of extension alone, or whether it be related 
to both. By the word “desire,” therefore, I 
understand all the efforts, impulses, appetites, 
and volitions of a man, which vary according 
to his changing disposition, and not unfre- 
quently are so opposed to one another that he 
is drawn hither and thither, and knows not 
whither he ought to turn. 

2. Joy is man's passage from a less to a 
greater perfection. 

3. Sorrow is man's passage from a greater to 
a less perfection. 

Explanation. I say passage, for joy is not 
perfection itself. If a man were born with the 
perfection to which ho passes, he would pos- 
sess it without the affect of joy; a truth which 
will appear the more clearly from the affect of 
sorrow, which is the opposite to joy. For that 
sorrow consists in the passage to a less perfec- 
tion, but not in the loss perfection itself, no 
one can deny, since in so far as a man shares 
any perfection he cannot be sad. Nor can we 
say that sorrow consists in the privation of a 
greater perfection, for privation is nothing. 
But the affect of sorrow is a reality, and it 
therefore must be the reality of the passage to 
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a lesser perfection, or the reality by which 
man’s power of acting is diminished or limited 
(Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3). As for the definitions 
of cheerfulness, pleasurable excitement, mel- 
ancholy, and grief, I pass these by, because 
they are related rather to the body than to the 
mind, and are merely different kinds of joy or 
of sorrow. 

4. Astonishment is the imagination of an 
object in which the mind remains fixed because 
this particular imagination has no connection 
with others. 

Explanation. In the Schol. of Prop. 18, pt. 
2, we have shown that that which causes the 
mind from the contemplation of one thin g im- 
mediately to pass to the thought of another is 
that the images of these things are connected 
one with the other, and are so arranged that 
the one follows the others; a process w'hich 
cannot be conceived wdien the image of the 
thing is new, for the mind will be held in the 
contemplation of the same object until other 
causes determine it to think of other things. 
The imagination, therefore, considered in it- 
self, of a new object is of the same character as 
other imaginations; and for this reason I do 
not class astonishment among the affects, nor 
do I see any reason why I should do it, since 
this abstraction of the mind arises from no 
positive cause by which it is abstracted from 
other things, but merely from the absence of 
any cause by which from the contemplation of 
one thing the mind is determined to think 
other things. I acknowledge, therefore (as I 
have shown in Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), only 
three primitive or primary affects, those of joy, 
sorrow, and desire; and the only reason which 
has induced me to speak of astonishment is, 
that it has been the custom to give other 
names to certain affects derived from the three 
primitives whenever these affects are re- 
lated to objects at which we are astonished. 
This same reason also induces me to add the 
definition of contempt. 

5. Contempt is the imagination of an object 
which so little touches the mind that the mind 
is moved by the presence of the object to im- 
agine those qualities which are not in it rather 
than those which are in it. (See Schol. Prop. 
52, pt. 3.) 

The definitions of veneration and scorn I 
pass by here, because they give a name, so far 
as I know, to none of the affects. 

6. Love is joy with the accompanying idea 
of an external cause. 

Explanation. This definition explains with 


sufficient clearness the essence of love; that 
which is given by some authors, who define 
love to be the will of the lover to unite himself 
to the beloved object, expressing not the es- 
sence of love but one of its properties, and in 
as much as these authors have not seen with 
sufficient clearness w’hat is the essence of love, 
they could not have a distinct conception of 
its properties, and consequently their defini- 
tion has by everybody been thought verj' 
obscure. I must observe, however, w'hen I say 
that it is a property in a lover to will a union 
with the beloved object, that I do not under- 
stand by a will a consent or deliberation or a 
free decree of the mind (for that this is a fic- 
tion we have demonstrated in Prop. 48, pt. 2), 
nor even a desire of the lover to unite himself 
with the beloved object when it is absent, nor 
a desire to continue in its presence when it is 
present, for love can be conceived without 
either one or the other of these desires; but by 
will I understand the satisfaction that the be- 
loved object produces in the lover by its pres- 
ence, by virtue of which the joy of the lover is 
strengthened, or at any rate supported. 

7. Hatred is sorrow with the accompanying 
idea of an external cause. 

Explanation. What is to be observed here 
will easily be seen from what has been said in 
the explanation of the preceding definitions. 
(See, moreover, Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3.) 

8. Inclination (propensio) is joy with the ac- 
companying idea of some object of being acci- 
dentally the cause of the joy. 

9. Aversion is sorrow with the accompany- 
ing idea of some object which is accidentally 
the cause of the sorrow. (See Schol. Prop. 15, 
pt. 3.) 

10. Devotion is love towards an object which 
astonishes us. 

Explanation. That astonishment arises 
from the novelty of the object we have shown in 
Prop. 52, pt. 3. If, therefore, it should happen 
that we often imagine the object at which we 
are astonished, we shall cease to be astonished 
at it, and hence we see that the affect of devo- 
tion easily degenerates into simple love. 

11. De/isioJiis joy arising from the imagina- 
tion that something we despise is present in an 
object we hate. 

Explanation. In so far as we despise a thing 
we deny its existence (Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 3), 
and so far (Prop. 20, pt. 3) do we rejoice. But 
inasmuch as we suppose that a man hates 
what he ridicules, it follows that this joy is not 
solid. (See Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 3.) 
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12. Hope is a joy not constant, arising from 
the idea of something future or past, about the 
issue of which we sometimes doubt. 

13. Fear is a sorrow not constant, arising 
from the idea of something future or past, 
about the issue of which we sometimes doubt. 
(See Schol. 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3.) 

Explanation. From these definitions it fol- 
lows that there is no hope without fear nor 
fear without hope, for the person who wavers 
in hope and doubts concerning the issue of 
anything is supposed to imagine something 
which may exclude its existence, and so far, 
therefore, to be sad (Prop. 19, pt. 3), and con- 
sequently while he wavers in hope, to fear lost 
his wishes should not be accomplished. So 
also the person who fears, that is to say, who 
doubts whether what he hates will not come 
to pass, imagines something which excludes 
the existence of what he hates, and therefore 
(Prop. 20, pt. 3) is rejoiced, and consequently 
so far hopes that it will not happen. 

14. Confidence is joy arising from the idea 
of a past or future object from which cause for 
doubting is removed. 

15. Despair is sorrow arising from the idea 
of a past or future object from which cause for 
doubting is removed. 

Explanation. Confidence, therefore, springs 
from hope and despair from fear, whenever 
the reason for doubting the issue is taken 
away; a case which occurs either because we 
imagine a thing past or future to be present 
and contemplate it as present, or because we 
imagine other things which exclude the exist- 
ence of those which made us to doubt. 

For although we can never be sure about the 
issue of individual objects (Corol. Prop. 31, 
pt. 2), it may nevertheless happen that we do 
not doubt it. For elsewhere we have shown 
(Schol. Prop. 49, pt. 2) that it is one thing not 
to doubt and another to possess certitude, and 
so it may happen that from the image of an 
object either past or future we are affected 
with the same affect of joy or sorrow as that 
by which we should be affected from the image 
of an object present, as we have demonstrated 
in Prop. 18, pt. 3, to which, together with the 
scholium, the reader is referred. 

16. Gladness (gaudiuni) is joy with the ac- 
companying idea of something past, which, 
unhoped for, has happened. 

17. Remorse is sorrow with the accompany- 
ing idea of something past, which, unhoped 
for, has happened. 

18. Commisered/ion is sorrow with the ac- 
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companying idea of evil which has happened 
to some one whom we imagine like ourselves 
(Schol. Prop. 22, and Schol. Prop. 27, pt. 3). 

Explanation. Between commiseration and 
compassion there seems to be no difference, 
excepting perhaps that commiseration refers 
rather to an individual affect and compassion 
to it as a habit. 

19. Favour is love towards those who have 
benefited others. 

20. Indignation is hatred towards those who 
have injured others. 

Explanation. I am aware that these names 
in common bear a different meaning. But my 
object is not to explain the meaning of words 
but the nature of things, and to indicate them 
by words whose customary meaning shall not 
be altogether opposed to the meaning which I 
desire to bestow upon them. I consider it suf- 
ficient to have said this once for all. As far as 
the cause of these affects is concerned, see 
Corol. 1, Prop. 27, pt. 3, and Schol. Prop. 22, 
pt. 3. 

21. Over-estimation consists in thinldng too 
highly of another person in consequence of our 
love for him. 

22. Contempt consists in tliinking too little 
of another person in conseciuence of our hatred 
for him. 

Explanation. Over-estimation and contempt 
are therefore respectively effects or properties 
of love or hatred, and so over-estimation may 
be defined as love in so far as it affects a man 
so that he thinks too much of the beloved ob- 
ject; and, on the contrary, contempt may be 
defined as hatred in so far as it affects a man 
so that he thinks too little of the object he 
hates. (See Schol. Prop. 26, pt. 3.) 

23. Envy is hatred in so far as it affects a 
man so that he is sad at the good fortune of 
another person and is glad when any evil 
happens to him. 

Explanation. To envy is generally opposed 
compassion {misericordia), which may there- 
fore be defined as follows, notwithstanding the 
usual signification of the word: — 

24. Compassion is love in so far as it affects 
a man so that he is glad at the prosperity of 
another person and is sad when any evil hap- 
pens to him. 

Explanation. With regard to the other prop- 
erties of envy, see Schol. Prop. 24, and Schol. 
Prop. 32, pt. 3. These are affects of joy and 
sorrow which are attended by the idea of an 
external object as their cause, either of itself 
or accidentally. I pass now to consider other 
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affects which are attended by the idea of some- 
thing within us as the cause. 

25. Self-satisfaction is the joy which is pro- 
duced by contemplating ourselves and our 
own power of action. 

26. Humility is the sorrow which is pro- 
duced by contemplating our impotence or 
helplessness. 

Self-satisfaction is opposed to humility in so 
far as we understand by the former the joy 
which arises from contemplating our power of 
action, but in so far as we understand by it joy 
attended with the idea of something done, 
which we believe has been done by a free de- 
cree of our mind, it is opposed to repentance 
which we may thus define; — 

27. Repentance is sorrow accompanied with 
the idea of something done which we believe 
has been done by a free decree of our mind. 

Explanation. We have shown what are the 
causes of these affects in Schol. Prop. 51, pt. 3, 
Props. 53 and 54, pt. 3, and Prop. 55, pt. 3, to- 
gether with its Schol. With regard to a free 
decree of the mind, see Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 2. 
Here, however, I must observe, that it is not 
to be wondered at that sorrow should always 
follow all those actions which are from custom 
called wicked, and that joy should follow those 
which are called good. But that this is chiefly 
the effect of education will be evident from 
what we have before said. Parents, by repro- 
bating what are called bad actions, and fre- 
quently blaming their children whenever they 
commit them, while they persuade them to 
what are called good actions, and praise their 
children when they perform them, have caused 
the emotions of sorrow to connect themselves 
with the former, and those of joy with the 
latter. Experience proves this, for custom and 
religion are not the same everywhere; but, on 
the contrary, things which are sacred to some 
are profane to others, and what are honourable 
with some are disgraceful with others. Edu- 
cation alone, therefore, will determine whether 
a man will repent of any deed or boast of it. 

28. Pride is thinking too much of ourselves, 
through self-love. 

Explanation, Pride differs, therefore, from 
over-estimation, inasmuch as the latter is re- 
lated to an external object, but pride to the 
man himself who thinks of himself too highly. 
As over-estimation, therefore, is an effect or 
property of love, so pride is an effect or prop- 
erty of self-love, and it may therefore be de- 
fined as love of ourselves or self-satisfaction, 
in so far as it affects us so that we think too 


highly of ourselves. (See Schol. Prop. 26, pt. 3.) 

To this affect a contrary does not exist, for 
no one, through hatred of himself, thinks too 
little of himself; indeed, we may say that no 
one thinks too little of himself, in so far as be 
imagines himself unable to do tlxis or that 
thing. For whatever he imagines that he can- 
not do, that thing he necessarily imagines, 
and by his imagination is so disposed that he 
is actually incapable of doing what he imag- 
ines he cannot do. So long, therefore, as he 
imagines himself unable to do this or that 
thing, so long is he not determined to do it, and 
consequently so long it is impossible for him 
to do it. If, however, we pay attention to what 
depends upon opinion alone, we shall be able 
to conceive it possible for a man to think too 
little of himself, for it may happen that while 
he sorrowfully contemplates his own weakness 
he will imagine himself despised by everybody, 
although nothing could be further from their 
thoughts than to despise him. A man may also 
think too little of himself if in the present he 
denies something of himself in relation to a 
future time of which he is not sure; for ex- 
ample, when he denies that he can conceive of 
nothing with certitude, and that he can desire 
and do nothing which is not wicked and base. 
We may also say that a man thinks too little of 
himself when we see that, from an excess of 
fear or shame, he does not dare to do what 
others who are his equals dare to do. This af- 
fect, to which I will give the name of Despond- 
ency, may therefore be opposed to pride; for 
as self-satisfaction springs from pride, so de- 
spondency springs from humility, and it may 
therefore be defined thus: — 

29. Despondency is thinking too little of our- 
selves through sorrow. 

Explanation. We are, nevertheless, often in 
the habit of opposing humility to pride, but 
only when we attend to their effects rather 
than to their nature. For we are accustomed 
to call a man proud who boasts too much 
(Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3), who talks about 
nothing but his own virtues and other people’s 
vices, who wishes to be preferred to everybody 
else, and who marches along with that state- 
liness and pomp which belong to others whose 
position is far above his. On the other hand, 
we call a m-qn humble who often blushes, who 
confesses his own faults and talks about the 
virtues of others, who yields to every one, who 
walks with bended head, and who neglects to 
adorn himself. These affects, humility and de- 
spondency, are very rare, for human nature, 
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considered in itself, struggles against them as 
much as it can (Props. 13 and 54, pt. 3), and 
hence those who have the most credit for being 
abject and humble are generally the most am- 
bitious and envious. 

30. Self-exaltation is joy with the accom- 
panying idea of some action we have done, 
which we imagine people praise. 

31 . Shame is sorrow, with the accompanying 
idea of some action which we imagine people 
blame. 

Explanation. With regard to these affects 
see Schol. Prop. 30, pt. 3. A difference, how- 
ever, is here to be observed between shame 
and modesty. Shame is sorrow which follows a 
deed of which we are ashamed. Modesty is the 
dread or fear of shame, which keeps a man 
from committing any disgraceful act. To mod- 
esty is usually opposed impudence, which in- 
deed is not an affect, as I shall show in the 
proper place; but the names of affects, as I 
have already said, are matters rather of cus- 
tom than indications of the nature of the af- 
fects. I have thus discharged the task which I 
set myself of explaining the affects of joy and 
sorrow. I will advance now to those which I 
ascribe to desire. 

32. Regret is the desire or longing to possess 
something, the affect being strengthened by 
the memory of the object itself, and at the 
same time being restrained by the memory of 
other things which exclude the existence of 
the desired object. 

Explanation. Whenever we recollect a thing, 
as we have often said, we are thereby neces- 
sarily disposed to contemplate it with the 
same affect as if it were present before us. But 
this disposition or effort, while we are awake, 
is generally restrained by the images of things 
which exclude the existence of the thing which 
we recollect. Whenever, therefore, we recollect 
a thing which affects us with any kind of joy, 
we thereby endeavour to contemplate it with 
the same affect of joy as if it were present, — an 
attempt which is, however, immediately re- 
strained by the memory of that which excludes 
the existence of the thing. Regret, therefore, is 
really a sorrow which is opposed to the joy 
which arises from the absence of what we hate. 
(See Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 3.) But because the 
name regrei seems to connect this affect with 
desire, I therefore ascribe it to desire. 

33. Emulation is the desire which is begotten 
in us of a thing because we imagine that other 
persons have the same desire. 

Explanation. He who seeks flight because 
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others seek it, he who fears because he sees 
others fear, or even he who withdraws his 
hand and moves his body as if his hand were 
burning because he sees that another person 
has burnt his hand, such as these, I say, al- 
though they may indeed imitate the affect of 
another, are not said to emulate it ; not because 
we have recognised one cause for emulation 
and another for imitation, but because it has 
been the custom to call that man only emulous 
who imitates what we think noble, useful, or 
pleasant. With regard to the cause of emula- 
tion, see also Prop. 27, pt. 3, with the Schol. 
For the reason why envy is generally con- 
nected with this affect, see Prop. 32, pt. 3, 
with its Schol. 

34. Thankfulness or gratitude is the desire or 
endeavour of love with which we strive to do 
good to others who, from a similar affect of 
love, have done good to us (Prop. 39, with 
Schol. Prop. 41, pt. 3). 

35. Benevolence is the desire to do good to 
those whom we pity (Schol. Prop. 27, pt. 3). 

36. Anger is the desire by which we are im- 
pelled, through hatred, to injure those whom 
we hate (Prop. 39, pt. 3). 

37. Vengeance is the desire which, springing 
from mutual hatred, urges us to injure those 
who, from a similar affect, have injured us 
(Corol. 2, Prop. 40, pt. 3, with Schol.). 

38. Cruelty or ferocity is the desire by which 
a man is impelled to injure any one whom we 
love or pity. 

Explanation. To cruelty is opposed mercy, 
which is not a passion, but a power of the 
mind by which a man restrains anger and 
vengeance. 

39. Fear is the desire of avoiding the greater 
of two dreaded evils by the less (Schol. Prop. 
39, pt. 3). 

40. Audacity is the desire by which we are 
impelled to do something which is accompanied 
with a danger which our equals fear to meet. 

41. A person is said to be pusillanimous 
whose desire is restrained by the fear of a 
danger which his equals dare to meet. 

Explanation. Pusillanimity, therefore, is 
nothing but the dread of some evil which most 
persons do not usually fear, and therefore I do 
not ascribe it to the affects of desire. I wished, 
notwithstanding, to explain it here, because in 
so far as we attend to desire, pusillanimity is 
the true opposite of the affect of audacity. 

42. Consternation is affirmed of the man 
whose desire of avoiding evil is restrained by 
astonishment at the evil which he fears. 
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Explanation. Consternation is therefore a 
kind of pusillanimity. But because consterna- 
tion springs from a double fear, it may be more 
aptly defined as that dread which holds a man 
stupefied or vacillating, so that he cannot re- 
move an evil. I say stupefied, in so far as we 
understand his desire of removing the evil to 
be restrained by his astonishment. I say also 
vacillating, in so far as we conceive the same 
desire to be restrained by the fear of another 
evil which equally tortures him, so that he 
does not know which of the two evils to avoid. 
See Schol. Prop. 39, and Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 3. 
With regard to pusillanimity and audacity, see 
Schol. Prop. 51, pt. 3. 

43. Courtesy or moderation is the desire of 
doing those things which please men and omit- 
ting those which displease them. 

44. Ambition is the immoderate desire of 
glory. 

Explanation. Ambition is a desire which in- 
creases and strengthens all the affects (Props. 
27 and 31, pt, 3), and that is the reason why it 
can hardly be kept under control. For so long 
as a man is possessed by any desire, he is nec- 
essarily at the same time possessed by this. 
Every noble man, says Cicero, is led by glory, 
and even the philosophers who write books about 
despising glory place their names on the title- 
page.^ 

45. Luxuriousness is the immoderate desire 
or love of good living. 

46. Drunkenness is the immoderate desire 
and love of drinking. 

47. Avarice is the immoderate desire and 
love of riches. 

48. Lust is the immoderate desire and love 
of sexual intercourse. 

Explanation. This desire of sexual inter- 
course is usually called lust, whether it be held 
within bounds or not. I may add that the five 
last-mentioned affects (as we have shown in 
Schol. Prop, 56, pt. 3) have no contraries, for 
moderation is a kind of ambition (see Schol. 
Prop. 29, pt. 3), and I have already observed 
that temperance, sobriety, and chastity show 
a power and not a passion of the mind. Even 
supposing that an avaricious, ambitious, or 
timid man refrains from an excess of eating, 
drinking, or sexual intercourse, avarice, am- 
bition, and fear are not therefore the opposites 
of voluptuousness, drunkenness, or lust. For 
the avaricious man generally desires to swallow 
as much meat and drink as he can, provided 
only it belong to another person. The am- 
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bitious man, too, if he hopes he can keep it a 
secret, will restrain himself in nothing, and if 
he lives amongst drunkards and libertines, will 
be more inclined to their vices just because he 
is ambitious. The timid man, too, does what he 
does not will; and although, in order to avoid 
death, he may throw his riches into the sea, he 
remains avaricious; nor does the laschious 
man cease to be lascivious because he is sorry 
that he cannot gratify his desire. Absolutely, 
therefore, these affects have reference not so 
much to the acts themselves of eating and 
drinking as to the appetite and love itself. 
Consequently nothing can be opposed to these 
affects but nobility of soul and strength of 
mind, as we shall see afterwards. 

The definitions of jealousy and the other 
vacillations of the mind I pass over in silence, 
both because they are compounded of the af- 
fects which we have already defined, and also 
because many of them have no names, — a fact 
which shows that, for the purposes of life, it is 
sufficient to know these combinations gener- 
ally. Moreover, it follows from the definitions 
of the affects which we have explained that 
they all arise from desire, joy, or sorrow, or 
rather that there are none but these three, 
which pass under names varying as their rela- 
tions and external signs vary. If, therefore, we 
attend to these primitive affects and to what 
has been said above about the nature of the 
mind, we shall be able here to define the af- 
fects in so far as they are related to the mind 
alone. 

General definition of the affects. Affect, which 
is called animi pathema, is a confused idea by 
which the mind affirms of its body, or any part 
of it, a greater or less power of existence than 
before; and this increase of power being given, 
the mind itself is determined to one particular 
thought rather than to another. 

Explanation. I say, in the first place, that 
an affect or passion of the mind is a confused 
idea. For we have shown (Prop. 3, pt. 3) that 
the mind suffers only in so far as it has inade- 
quate or confused ideas. I say again, by which 
the mind affirms of its body, or any part of it, a 
greater or less power of existence than before. For 
all ideas which we possess of bodies indicate 
the actual constitution of our body rather 
than the nature of the external body (Corol. 2, 
Prop. 16, pt. 2); but this idea, which consti- 
tutes the form of an affect, must indicate or 
express the constitution of the body, or of 
some part of it; which constitution the body or 
any part of it possesses from the fact that its 
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power of action or force of existence is increased volves a greater or less reality than before, 
or diminished, helped or limited. But it is to be When, therefore, I have said that the mind’s 
observed, that when I say a grreoier or Zesspoiaer power of thought is increased or diminished, 
of existence than before, I do not mean that the I have wished to be understood as meaning 
mind compares the present with the past con- nothing else than that the mind has formed an 
stitution of the body, but that the idea which idea of its body, or some part of its body, which 
constitutes the form of affect affirms something expresses more or less reality than it had hith- 
of the body which actually involves more or erto affirmed of the body. For the value of 
less reality than before. Moreover, since the ideas and the actual power of thought are 
essence of the mind (Props. 11 and 13, pt. 2) measured by the value of the object. Finally, 
consists in its affijination of the actual exist- I added, which being given, the mind itself is de- 
ence of its body, and since we understand by termined to one 'particular thought rather than to 
perfection the essence itself of the thing, it another, that I might also express the nature 
follows that the mind passes to a greater or of desire in addition to that of joy and sorrow, 
less perfection when it is able to affirm of its which is explained by the first part of the def- 
body, or some part of it, something which in- inition. 

FOURTH PART 

OF HUMAN BONDAGE OR OF THE 
STRENGTH OF THE AFFECTS 

PREFACE seems to have been the first signification of 

these words; but afterwards men began to 
The impotence of man to govern or restrain form universal ideas, to think out for them- 
the affects I call bondage, for a man who is selves types of houses, buildings, castles, and 
under their control is not his own master, but to prefer some types of things to others; and 
is mastered by fortune, in whose power he is, so it happened that each person called a thing 
so that he is often forced to follow the woi-se, pei-fect which seemed to agree with the uni- 
although he sees the better before him. I pro- versal idea which he had formed of that thing, 
pose in this part to demonstrate why this is, and, on the othci- hand, he called a thing iin- 
and also to show what of good and evil the af- perfect which seemed to agree less with his 
fects possess. But before I begin I should like typical conception, although, according to the 
to say a few words about perfection and im- intention of the workman, it had been entirely 
perfection, and about good and evil. If a man completed. This appears to be the only reason 
has proposed to do a thing and has accom- why the words perfect and imperfect are com- 
plished it, he calls it perfect, and not only he, monly applied to natural objects which are not 
but every one else who has really known or has made with human hands; for men are in the 
believed that he has known the mind and in- habit of forming, both of natural as well as of 
tention of the author of that work will call it artificial objects, universal ideas which they 
perfect too. For example, having seen some regard as types of things, and which they think 
work (which I suppose to be as yet not fin- nature has in view, setting them before herself 
ished), if we know that the intention of the as types too; it being the common opinion that 
author of that work is to build a house, we she does nothing except for the sake of some 
shall call the house imperfect; while, on the end. When, therefore, men see something done 
other hand, we shall call it perfect as soon as by nature which does not altogether answer to 
we see the work has been brought to the end that typal conception which they have of the 
which the author had determined for it. But thing, they thinlc that nature herself has failed 
if we see any work such as we have never seen or committed an error, and that she has left 
before, and if we do not know the mind of the the thing imperfect. Thus we see that the cus- 
worlcman, we shall then not be able to say tom of applying the words perfect and imper- 
whether the work is perfect or imperfect. This feet to natural objects has arisen rather from 
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prejudice thau from true knowledge of them. 
For we have shown in the Appendix to the 
First Part of this work that natui’e does 
nothing for the sake of an end, for that eternal 
and infinite Being whom we call God or Na- 
ture acts by the same necessity by which He 
exists; for we have shown that He acts by the 
same necessity of nature as that by which He 
exists (Prop. 16, pt. 1). The reason or cause, 
therefore, why God or nature acts and the 
reason why He exists are one and the same. 
Since, therefore. He exists for no end, He acts 
for no end; and since He has no principle or 
end of existence, He has no principle or end of 
action. A final cause, as it is called, is nothing, 
therefore, but human desire, in so far as this is 
considered as the principle or primary cause of 
anything. For example, when we say that the 
having a house to live in was the final cause of 
this or that house, we merely mean that a man, 
because he imagined the advantages of a do- 
mestic life, desired to build a house. There- 
fore, having a house to live in, in so far as it is 
considered as a final cause, is merely this par- 
ticular desire, which is really an efficient cause, 
and is considered as primary, because men are 
usually ignorant of the causes of their desires; 
for, as I have often said, we are conscious of 
our actions and desires, but ignorant of the 
causes by which we are determined to desire 
anything. As for the vulgar opinion that na- 
ture sometimes fails or commits an error, or 
produces imperfect things, I class it amongst 
those fictions mentioned in the Appendix to 
the First Part. 

Perfection, therefore, and imperfection are 
really only modes of thought; that is to say, 
notions which we are in the habit of forming 
from the comparison with one another of indi- 
viduals of the same species or genus, and this 
is the reason why I have said, in Def. 6, pt. 2, 
that by reality and perfection I understand 
the same thing; for we are in the habit of re- 
ferring all individuals in nature to one genus, 
which is called the most general; that is to say, 
to the notion of being, which embraces abso- 
lutely all the individual objects in nature. In 
so far, therefore, as we refer the individual ob- 
jects in nature to this genus, and compare 
them one with another, and discover that some 
possess more being or reality than others, in 
so far do we call some more perfect than others ; 
and in so far as we assign to the latter any- 
thing which, like limitation, termination, im- 
potence, &c., involves negation, shall we call 
them imperfect, because they do not affect our 


minds so strongly as those we call perfect, but 
not because anything which really belongs to 
them is wanting, or because nature has com- 
mitted an error. For nothing belongs to the 
nature of anything excepting that which fol- 
lows from the necessity of the nature of the 
efficient cause, and whatever follows from the 
necessity of the nature of the efficient cause 
necessarily happens. 

With regard to good and e'vdl, these terms 
indicate nothing positive in things considered 
in themselves, nor are they anything else than 
modes of thought, or notions which we form 
from the comparison of one thing with an- 
other. For one and the same thing may at the 
same time be both good and evil or indifferent. 
Music, for example, is good to a melancholy 
person, bad to one mourning, while to a deaf 
man it is neither good nor bad. But although 
things are so, we must retain these words. For 
since we desire to form for ourselves an idea 
of man upon which we may look as a model of 
human nature, it will be of service to us to re- 
tain these expressions in the sense I have men- 
tioned. By good, therefore, I understand in the 
following pages everything which we are cer- 
tain is a means by which we may approach 
nearer and nearer to the model of human na- 
ture we set before us. By evil, on the contrary, 
I understand everything which we are certain 
hinders us from reaching that model. Again, I 
shall call men more or less perfect or imperfect 
in so far as they approach more or less nearly 
to this same model. For it is to be carefully 
observed, that when I say that an individual 
passes from a less to a greater perfection and 
vice versa, I do not understand that from one 
essence or form he is changed into another (for 
a horse, for instance, would be as much de- 
stroyed if it were changed into a man as if it 
were changed into an insect), but rather we 
conceive that his power of action, in so far as it 
is understood by his own nature, is increased 
or diminished. Finally, by perfection gener- 
ally, I understand as I have said, reality; that 
is to say, the essence of any object in so far as 
it exists and acts in a certain manner, no re- 
gard being paid to its duration. For no indi- 
vidual thing can be said to be more perfect be- 
cause for a longer time it has persevered in 
existence; inasmuch as the duration of things 
cannot be determined by their essence, the es- 
sence of things involving no fixed or deter- 
mined period of existence; any object, whether 
it be more or less perfect, always being able to 
persevere in existence with the same force as 
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that with which it commenced existence. All 
things, therefore, are equal in this respect. 

DEFINITIONS 

1. By good, I understand that which we 
certainly know is useful to us. 

2. By evil, on the contrary, I understand 
that which we certainly know hinders us from 
possessing anything that is good. 

With regard to these two definitions, see the 
close of the preceding preface. 

3. I call individual things contingent in so 
far as we discover nothing, w'hilst ^ve attend to 
their essence alone, which necessarily posits 
their existence or which necessarily excludes 
it. 

4. I call these individual things possible, in 
so far as we are ignorant, whilst wo attend to 
the causes from which they must be produced, 
whether these causes are determined to the 
production of these things. In Schol. 1, Prop. 
33, pt. 1, I made no difference between idos- 
sible and contingent, because there was no 
occasion there to distinguish them accu- 
rately. 

5. By contrary affects, I understand in the 
following pages those which, although they 
may be of the same kind, draw a man in dif- 
ferent directions; such as voluptuousness and 
avarice, which are both a species of love, and 
are not contrary to one another by nature, but 
only by accident. 

6. What I understand by affect towards a 
thing future, present, and past, I have explained 
in Schol. 1 and 2, Prop. 18, pt. 3, to which the 
reader is referred. 

Here, however, it is to be observed that it is 
the same with time as it is with place; for as 
beyond a certain limit we can form no distinct 
imagination of distance — that is to say, as we 
usually imagine all objects to be equally dis- 
tant from us, and as if they were on the same 
plane, if their distance from us exceeds 200 
feet, or if their distance from the position we 
occupy is greater than we can distinctly imag- 
ine — so we imagine all objects to be equally 
distant from the present time, and refer them 
as if to one moment, if the period to which 
their existence belongs is separated from the 
present by a longer interval than we can usu- 
ally imagine distinctly. 

7. By end for the sake of which we do any- 
thing, I understand appetite. 

8. By virtue and power, I understand the 
same thing; that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), 
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vii'tue, in so far as it is related to man, is the 
essence itself or nature of the man in so far as 
it has the power of affecting certain things 
which can be understood through the laws of 
its nature alone. 

AXIOM 

There is no indiAudual thing in nature which 
is not surpassed in strength and power by some 
other thing, but any individual thing being 
given, another and a stronger is also given, by 
which the former can be destroyed. 

Prop. 1. Nothing positive contained in a false 
idea is removed by the -presence of the true in so 
far as it is true. 

DemonsL Falsity consists in nothing but 
the privation of knowledge which inadequate 
ideas involve (Prop. 35, pt. 2), nor do they 
possess anything positive on account of which 
they are called false (Prop. 33, pt. 2); on the 
contrary, in so far as they are related to God, 
they are true (Prop. 32, pt. 2). If, therefore, 
anything positive contained in a false idea 
were removed by the presence of the true in so 
far as it is true, a true idea would bo removed 
by itself, which (Prop. 4, pt. 3) is absurd. 
Nothing positive, therefore, &c. q.e.d. 

Schol. This proposition can be understood 
more clearly from Corol. 2, Prop. IG, pt. 2. 
For an imagination is an idea which indicates 
the present constitution of the human body 
rather than the nature of an external body, 
not indeed distinctly but confusedly, so that 
the mind is said to err. For example, when we 
look at the sun, we imagine his distance from 
us to be about 200 feet, and in this we are de- 
ceived so long as wo remain in ignorance of the 
true distance. When this is known, the error is 
removed, but not the imagination, that is to 
say, the idea of the sun which manifests his 
nature in so far only as the body is affected by 
him; so that although we know his true dis- 
tance, we nevertheless imagine him close to us. 
For, as wc have shown in Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 
2, it is not because we arc ignorant of the sun’s 
true distance that we imagine him to be so 
close to us, but because the mind conceives the 
magnitude of the sun just in so far as the body 
is iiffected by him. So when the rays of the sun 
falling upon a surface of water are reflected to 
our eyes, we imagine him to be in the water, 
although his true place is known to us. So with 
the other imaginations by which the mind is 
deceived; whether they indicate the natural 
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constitution of the body or an increase or dim- 
inution in its power of action, they are not op- 
posed to the truth, nor do they disappear with 
the presence of the truth. We know that when 
we groundlessly fear any evil, the fear van- 
ishes when we hear correct intelligence; but we 
also know, on the other hand, that when we 
fear an evil which will actually come upon us, 
the fear vanishes when we hear false intelli- 
gence, so that the imaginations do not disap- 
pear with the presence of the truth, in so far as 
it is true, but because other imaginations arise 
which are stronger, and which exclude the 
present existence of the objects we imagine, 
as we have shown in Prop. 17, pt. 2. 

Prop. 2. We suffer in so far as we are a part of 
nature^ which part cannot be conceived by itself 
nor withovi the other parts. 

Demonst. We are said to suffer when any- 
thing occurs in us of which we are only the 
partial cause (Def. 2, pt. 3), that is to say (Def. 
1, pt. 3), anything which cannot be deduced 
from the laws of our own nature alone; we 
suffer, therefore, in so far as we are a part of 
nature, which part cannot be conceived by 
itself nor without the other parts, q.e.d. 

Prop. 3. The force by which man perseveres in 
existence is limited, and infinitely surpassed by 
the power of external causes. 

Demonst. This is evident from the Axiom, 
pt. 4, For any man being given, there is given 
something else — for example, A — more power- 
ful than he is, and A being given, there is again 
given something, B, more powerful than A, 
and so on ad infinitum. Hence the power of 
man is limited by the power of some other 
object, and is infinitely surpassed by the power 
of external causes. q.e.d. 

Prop. 4. It is impossible that a man should not 
be a part of nature, and that he should suffer no 
changes but those which can be understood through 
his own nature alone, and of which he is the 
adequate cause. 

Demonst. The power by which individual 
things and consequently man preserve their 
being is the actual power of God or nature 
(Corel. Prop. 24, pt. 1), not in so far as it is 
infinite, but in so far as it can be manifested 
by the actual essence of man (Prop. 7, pt. 3). 
The power therefore of man, in so far as it is 
manifested by his actual essence, is part of the 
infinite power of God or nature, that is to say 
(Prop. 34, pt. 1), part of His essence. This was 


the first thing to be proved. Again, if it were 
possible that man could suffer no changes but 
those which can be understood through his 
nature alone, it would follow (Props. 4 and 6, 
pt. 3) that he could not perish, but that he 
would exist for ever necessarily; and this nec- 
essary existence must result from a cause 
whose power is either finite or infinite, that is 
to say, either from the power of man alone, 
which would be able to place at a distance 
from himself all other changes which could 
take their origin from external causes, or it 
must result from the infinite power of nature 
by which all individual things would be so 
directed that man could suffer no changes but 
those tending to his preservation. But the first 
case (by the preening proposition, whose 
demonstration is universal and capable of ap- 
plication to all individual objects) is absurd; 
therefore if it were possible for a man to suffer 
no changes but those w^hich could be under- 
stood through his own nature alone, and con- 
sequently (as we have shown) that he should 
always necessarily exist, this must follow from 
the infinite power of God; and therefore (Prop. 
16, pt. 1) from the necessity of the divine na- 
ture, in so far as it is considered as affected bj’- 
the idea of any one man, the whole order of 
nature, in so far as it is conceived under the at- 
tributes of thought and extension, would have 
to be deduced. From this it would follow (Prop. 
21, pt. 1) that man would be infinite, which 
(by the first part of this demonstration) is an 
absurdity. It is impossible, therefore, that a 
man can suff'er no changes but those of which 
he is the adequate cause, q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that a man is neces- 
sarily always subject to passions, and that he 
follows and obeys the common order of nature, 
accommodating himself to it as far as the na- 
ture of things requires. 

Prop. 5. The farce and increase of any passion 
and US perseverance in existence are not limiied 
by the power by which we endeavour to persevere 
in existence, but by the power of an external cause 
compared with our own power. 

Demonst. The essence of a passion cannot 
be explained by our essence alone (Defs. 1 and 
2, pt. 3); that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), the 
power of a passion cannot be limited by the 
power by which we endeavour to persevere in 
our being, but (as has been shown in Prop. 16, 
pt. 2) must necessarily be limited by the power 
of an external cause compared with our own 
power. Q.E.D. 
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Prop. 6. The other actions or power of a man 
may he so far surpassed by force of some passion 
or affect, that the affect may obstinately cling to 
him. 

Demonst. The force and increase of any 
passion and its perseverance in existence are 
limited by the power of an external cause com- 
pared with our own power (Prop. 5, pt. 4), and 
therefore (Prop. 3, pt. 4) may surpass the 
power of man. q.e.d. 

Prop. 7. An affect cannot he restrained nor 
removed unless by an opposed and stronger 
affect. 

Demonst. An affect, in so far as it is related 
to the mind, is an idea by which the mind af- 
firms a greater or lesser power of existence for 
its body than the body possessed before (by 
the general definition of affects at the end of 
Third Part). Whenever, therefore, the mind is 
agitated by any affect, the body is at the same 
time afl’ceted with an affection by which its 
power of action is increased oi- diminished. 
Again, this affection of the body (Prop. 5, pt. 
4) re(!eives from its own cause a power to per- 
severe in its own being, a power, therefore, 
which cannot be restrained nor removed unless 
by a bodily cause (Prop. 6, pt. 2) affecting the 
body with an affection contrary to the first 
(Prop. 5, pt. 3), and stronger than it (Ax. 1, 
pt. 4). Thus the mind (Prop. 12, pt. 2) is af- 
fected by the idea of an affection stronger than 
the former and contrary to it; tliat is to say 
(by the general definition of the affects), it 
will be affected with an affect stronger than 
the former and contrary to it, and this stronger 
affect will exclude the existence of the other or 
remove it. Thus an affect cannot be restrained 
nor removed unless by an opposed and stronger 
affect. Q.E.D. 

Corol. An affect, in so far as it is related to 
the mind, cannot be restrained nor removed 
unless by the idea of a bodily affection opposed 
to that which we suffer and stronger than it. 
For the affect which we suffer cannot be re- 
strained nor removed unless by an opposed 
and stronger affect (Prop. 7, pt. 4) ; that is to 
say (by the general definition of the affects), 
it cannot be removed unless by the idea of a 
bodily affection stronger than that which 
affects us, and opposed to it. 

Prop. 8. Knowledge of good or evil is nothing 
hut ap, affect of joy or sorrow in so far as we are 
conscious of it. 

Demonst. We call a thing good which con- 
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tributes to the preservation of our being, and 
we call a thing evil if it is an obstacle to the 
preservation of our being (Defs. 1 and 2, pt. 
4); that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), a thing is 
called by us good or evil as it increases or di- 
minishes, helps or restrains, our power of 
action. In so far, therefore (Defs. of joy and 
sorrow in Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), as we perceive 
that any object affects us with joy or sorrow do 
we call it good or evil, and therefore the knowl- 
edge of good or evil is nothing but an idea of 
joy or sorrow which necessarily follows from 
the affect itself of joy or sorrow (Prop. 22, pt. 
2). But this idea is united to the affect in the 
same way as the mind is united to the body 
(Prop. 21, pt. 2), or, in other words (as we 
have shown in the Hchol. to Prop. 21, pt. 2), 
this idea is not actually distinguished from the 
affect itself; that is to say (by the general 
definition of the affcct-s), it is not actually dis- 
tinguished from the idea of the affection of the 
body unless in conception alone. This knowl- 
edge, therefore, of good and evil is nothing but 
the affect itself of jo}'- and sorrow in so far as 
we are conscious of it. q.e.d. 

Prop. 9. If wc imagine the cause of an affect to 
be actually present with us, that affect will bo 
stronger than if we imagined the cause not to be 
present. 

Demonst. The imagination is an idea by 
which the mind contemplates an object as 
present (see the definition of the imagination 
in Bchol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), an idea which never- 
theless indicates tlie constitution of the human 
body rather than the nature of the external 
object (Corol. 2, Ih’op. 16, pt. 2). Imagination, 
therefore (by the general definition of the af- 
fects), is an affect in so far as it indicates the 
constitution of the body. But the imagination 
(Prop. 17, pt. 2) increases in intensity in pro- 
portion as we imagine nothing which excludes 
the present existence of the external object. 
If, therefore, we imagine the cause of an affect 
to bo actually present with us, that affect will 
be intenser or stronger than if we imagined the 
cause not to be present. q.b.d. 

Schol. When I said (in Prop. 18, pt. 3) that 
we are affected by the image of an object in 
the future or the past with the same affect with 
which we should be affected if the object we 
imagined were actually present, I was careful 
to warn the reader that this was true in so far 
only as we attend to the image alone of the 
object itself, for the image is of the same nature 
whether we have imagined the object or not; 
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but I have not denied that the image becomes 
weaker when we contemplate as present other 
objects which exclude the present existence of 
the future object. This exception I neglected 
to make, because I had determined to treat in 
this part of my work of the strength of the 
affects. 

CoroL The image of a past or future object, 
that is to say, of an object which we contem- 
plate in relation to the past or future to the ex- 
clusion of the present, other things being equal, 
is weaker than the image of a present object, 
and consequently the affect towards a future 
or past object, other things being equal, is 
weaker then than the affect towards a present 
object. 

Prop. 10. Weare affectedidthregardto a future 
object which we imagine will soon be present 
more powerfully than if we imagine that the time 
at which it will exist is further removed from the 
present, and the memory of an object which we 
imagine has but just passed away also affects tis 
more powerfully than if we imagine the object to 
have passed away some time ago. 

Demonst. In so far as we imagine that an 
object will quickly be present or has not long 
since passed away, do we imagine something 
which excludes the presence of the object less 
than if we imagine that the time of its exist- 
ence is at a great distance from the present, 
either in the future or the past (as is self-evi- 
dent), and therefore (Prop. 9, pt. 4) so far shall 
we be affected more strongly with regard to it. 
Q.E.D, 

Schol. From the observations which we 
made upon Def. 6, pt. 4, it follows that all ob- 
jects which are separated from the present 
time by a longer interval than our imagination 
has any power to determine affect us equally 
slightly, although we know them to be sep- 
arated from one another by a large space of 
time. 

Prop. 11. The affect towards an object which we 
imagine as necessary, other things being equal, is 
stronger than that towards an object that is pos- 
sible, contingeni, or not necessary. 

Demonst. In so far as we imagine any object 
to be necessary do we affirm its existence, and, 
on the other hand, we deny its existence in so 
far as we imagine it to be not necessary (Schol. 
1, Prop. 33, pt. 1), and therefore (Prop. 9, pt. 
4) the affect towards a necessary object, other 
things being equal, is stronger than that which 
we feel towards one that is not necessary. 


Prop. 12. The affect towards an object which we 
know does not exist in the present, and ichich we 
imagine as possible, other things being equal, is 
stronger than the affect towards a contingent 
object. 

Demonst. In so far as we imagine an object 
as contingent, -we are not affected by the image 
of any other object which posits the existence 
of the first (Def. 3, pt. 4), but, on the eontrarj* 
(by hypothesis), we imagine some things which 
exclude its present existence. But in so far as 
we imagine any object in the future to be pos- 
sible do we imagine some things which posit its 
existence (Def. 4, pt. 4), that is to say (Schol. 
2, Prop. 18, pt. 3), things which foster hope or 
fear, and therefore the affect towards a pos- 
sible object is stronger, &c. q.e.d. 

Corol. The affect towards an object which 
we know does not exist in the present, and 
which we imagine as contingent, is much 
weaker than if we imagined that the object 
were present to us. 

Demonst. The affect towards an object 
which we imagine to exist in the present is 
stronger than if imagined it as future (Co- 
rol. Prop. 9, pt. 4), and is much stronger if we 
imagine the future to be at a great distance 
from the present time (Prop. 10, pt. 4). The 
affect, therefore, tow'ards an object which we 
imagine will not exist for a long time is so 
much feebler than if we imagined it as present, 
and nevertheless (Prop. 12, pt. 4) is stronger 
than if we imagined it as contingent; and 
therefore the affect towards a contingent object 
is much feebler than if we imagined the object 
to be present to us. q.e.d. 

Prop. 13. The affect towards a contingent object 
which we know does not exist in the present, other 
things being equal, is much weaker than the affect 
towards a past object. 

Demonst. In so far as we imagine an object 
as contingent, we are affected with no image of 
any other object which posits the existence of 
the first (Def. 3, pt. 4). On the contrary, we 
imagine (by hypothesis) certain things w’hich 
exclude its present existence. But in so far as 
we imag ine it in relationship to past time are 
we supposed to imagine something w'hich 
brings it back to the memory or which excites 
its image (Prop. 18, pt. 2, wdth the Schol.), and 
therefore so far causes us to contemplate it as 
present (Corol. Prop. 17, pt. 2). Therefore 
(Prop. 9, pt. 4), the affect towards a contin- 
gent object which we know does not exist in 
the present, other things being equal, will be 
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weaker than the affect towards a past object. 
Q.E.D. 

Pnop. 14. No affect can he restrained by the trine 
knowledge of good and evil in so far as it is true, 
but only in so far as it is considered as an affect. 

Demonst. An affect is an idea bj'’ which the 
mind affirms a greater or less power of exist- 
ence for the body than it possessed before (by 
the general definition of the affects); and 
therefore (Prop. 1, pt. 4) this idea has nothing 
positive which can be removed by the pres- 
ence of the truth, and consequently the true 
knowledge of good and evil, in so far as it is 
true, can restrain no affect. But in so far as it 
is an affect (see Prop. 8, pt. 4) will it restrain 
any other affect, provided that the latter be 
the weaker of the two (Prop. 7, pt. 4). q.e.d. 

Prop. 15. Desire which arises from a true 
knowledge of good and evil can be extinguished or 
restrained by many other desires which take their 
origin from the affects by which we are agitated. 

Demonst. From the true knowledge of good 
and evil, in so far as this (Prop. 8, pt. 4) is an 
affect, necessarily arises desire (Def. 1 of the 
affects, pt. 3), which is greater in proportion 
as the affect from which it springs is greater 
(Prop. 37, pt. 3). But this desire (by hypoth- 
esis) , because it springs from our understanding 
something truly, follows therefore in us in so 
far as we act (Prop. 1, pt. 3), and therefore 
must be undemtoocl through our essence alone 
(Def. 2, pt. 3), and consequently its strength 
and increase must be limited by human power 
alone (Prop. 7, pt. 3). But the desires which 
spring from the affects by which we are agi- 
tated are greater as the affects themselves are 
greater, and therefore their strength and in- 
crease (Prop. 5, pt. 4) must be limited by the 
power of external causes, a power which, if it 
be compared with our own, indefinitely sur- 
passes it (Prop. 3, pt. 4). The desires, there- 
fore, which take their origin from such affects 
as these may be much stronger than that which 
takes its origin from a true knowledge of good 
and evil, and the former (Prop. 7, pt. 4) may be 
able to restrain and extinguish the latter. q.b.d. 

Prop. 16. The desire which springs from a 
knowledge of good and evil can be easily extin- 
guished or restrained, in so far as this knowledge 
is connected with the future, by the desire of 
things which in the present are sweet. 

Demonst. The affect towards an object 
which we imagine as future is weaker than 
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towards that which we imagine as present 
(Corol. Prop. 9, pt. 4). But the desire which 
springs from a true knowledge of good and 
evil, even although the knowledge be of ob- 
jects which are good at the present time, may 
be extinguished or restrained by any casual 
desire (Prop. 15, pt. 4, the demonstration of 
this proposition being universal), and there- 
fore the desire which springs from a knowledge 
of good and evil, in so far as this knowledge is 
connected with the future, can bo easily re- 
strained or extinguished. q.b.d. 

Prop. 17. The desire which springs from a true 
knowledge of good and evil can he still more easily 
restrained, in so far as this knowledge is con- 
nected with objects which are contingent, by the 
desire of objects which are present. 

Demonst. This proposition is demonstrated 
in the same way as the preceding proposition 
from Corol. Prop. 12, pt. 4. 

Schol. In these propositions I consider that 
I have explained why men are more strongly 
influenced by an opinion than by true reason, 
and why the true knowledge of good and evil 
causes disturbance in the mind, and often 
gives way to every kind of lust, whence the 
saying of the poet, ‘'Video meliora proboque, 
deteriora seqiior.” The same thought appears to 
have been in the mind of the Preacher when 
he said, “He that increaselh knowledge increas- 
eth sorrow.” I say these things not because I 
would be understood to conclude, therefore, 
that it is better to be ignorant than to be wise, 
or that the wise man in governing his passions 
is nothing better than the fool, but I say them 
because it is necessary for us to know both the 
strength and weakness of our nature, so that 
we may determine what reason can do and 
what it cannot do in governing our affects. 
This, moreover, let it be remembered, is the 
Part in which I meant to treat of human weak- 
ness alone, all consideration of the power of 
reason over the passions being reserved for a 
future portion of the book. 

Prop. 18. The desire which springs from joy, 
other things being equal, is stronger than ihed 
which springs from sorroio. 

Demonst. Desire is the very essence of man 
(Def. 1 of the Affects, pt. 3), that is to say 
(Prop. 7, pt. 3), the effort by which a man 
strives to persevere in his being. The desire, 
therefore, which springs from joy, by that very 
affect of joy (by the definition of joy in Schol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 3) is assisted or increased, while 
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that which springs from sorrow, by that very 
affect of sorrow (by the same Schol.) is les- 
sened or restrained, and so the force of the 
desire which springs from joy must be limited 
by human power, together with the power of 
an external cause, while that which springs 
from sorrow must be limited by human power 
alone. The latter is, therefore, weaker than 
the former, q.e.d. 

Schol. I have thus briefly explained the 
causes of human impotence and want of sta- 
bility, and why men do not obey the dictates 
of reason. It remains for me now to show what 
it is which reason prescribes to us, which af- 
fects agree with the rules of human reason, and 
which, on the contrary, are opposed to these 
rules. Before, however, I be^ to demonstrate 
these things by our full geometrical method, I 
should like briefly to set forth here these dic- 
tates of reason, in order that what I have in 
my mind about them may be easily compre- 
hended by all. Since reason demands nothing 
which is opposed to nature, it demands, there- 
fore, that every person should love himself, 
should seek his own profit, — ^what is truly 
profitable to him, — should desire everjd^hing 
that really leads man to greater perfection, 
and absolutely that every one should endeav- 
our, as far as in him lies, to preserve his own 
being. This is all true as necessarily as that the 
whole is greater than its part (Prop. 6, pt. 3). 
Again, since virtue (Def. 8, pt. 4) means 
nothing but acting according to the laws of our 
own nature, and since no one endeavours to 
preserve his being (Prop. 7, pt. 3) except in 
accordance with the laws of his own nature, it 
follows: Firstly, That the foundation of \'irtue 
is that endeavour itself to preserve our own 
being, and that happiness consists in this — 
that a man can preserve his own being. Sec- 
ondly, It follows that virtue is to be desired for 
its own sake, nor is there anything more ex- 
cellent or more useful to us than virtue, for the 
sake of which virtue ought to be desired. 
Thirdly, It follows that all persons who kill 
themselves are impotent in mind, and have 
been thoroughly overcome by external causes 
opposed to their nature. Again, from Post. 4, 
pt. 2, it follows that we can never free om'- 
selves from the need of something outside us 
for the preservation of our being, and that we 
can never live in such a manner as to have no 
intercourse wdth objects which are outside us. 
Indeed, so far as the mind is concerned, our 
intellect would be less perfect if the mind were 
alone, and understood nothing but itself. There 


are many things, therefore, outside us which 
are useful to us, and which, therefore, are to be 
sought. Of all these, none more excellent can 
be discovered than those which exactly agree 
■with our nature. If, for example, tv.’^o indimd- 
uals of exactly the same nature are joined to- 
gether, they make up a single individual, 
doubly stronger than each alone. Nothing, 
therefore, is more useful to man than man. 
Men can desire, I say, nothing more excellent 
for the preservation of their being than that 
all should so agree at every point that the 
minds and bodies of all should fonn, as it were, 
one mind and one body; that all should to- 
gether endeavour as much as possible to pre- 
serve their being, and that all should to- 
gether seek the common good of all. From this 
it follows that men who are governed by rea- 
son, — that is to say, men who, under the guid- 
ance of reason, seek their own profit, — desire 
nothing for themselves which they do not de- 
sire for other men, and that, therefore, they 
are just, faithful, and honourable. 

These are those dictates of reason which I 
purposed briefly to set forth before commenc- 
ing their demonstration by a fuller method, in 
order that, if possible, I might wdn the atten- 
tion of those who believe that this principle, — 
that every one is bound to seek his own profit, 
— ^is the foundation of impiety, and not of 
virtue and piety. Having now briefly shown 
that this belief of theirs is the contrary of the 
truth, I proceed, by the same method as that 
which we have hitherto pursued, to demon- 
strate what I have said. 

Prop. 19. According to the laws of his own na- 
ture each person necessarily desires that which he 
considers to be good, and avoids that which he 
considers to be evil. 

Demonst. The knowledge of good and evil 
(Prop. 8, pt. 4), is the affect itself of joy or sor- 
row, in so far as we are conscious of it, and, 
therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 3), each person neces- 
sarily desires that which he considers to be 
good, and avoids that W'hieh he considers to 
be evil. But this desire is nothing but the es- 
sence itself or nature of man (Def. of appetite 
in Schol. Prop. 9, pt. 3, and Def. 1 of the Af- 
fects, pt. 3). Therefore, according to the laws 
of his own nature alone, he necessarily desires 
or avoids, &c. q.b.d. 

Prop. 20. The more each person strives and is 
able to seek his own profit, that is to say, to pre- 
serve his hemg, Ike more virtue does he possess; 
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on the other hand, in so far os each person neg- 
lects his own profit, that is to say, neglects to pre- 
serve his own being, is he impotent. 

Demonst. Virtue is human power itself, 
which is limited by the essence alone of man 
(Def. 8, pt. 4), that is to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), 
which is limited by the effort alone by which 
man endeavours to persevere in his being. The 
more, therefore, each person strives and is able 
to preserve his being, the more virtue does he 
possess, and consequently (Props. 4 and 6, pt. 
3), in proportion as he neglects to preserve his 
being is he impotent. 

Schol N 0 one, therefore, unless defeated by 
external causes and those which are contrary 
to liis nature, neglects to seek his own profit 
or preserve his being. No one, I say, refuses 
food or kills himself from a necessity of his 
nature, but only when forced by external 
causes. The compulsion may be exercised in 
many ways. A man kills himself under com- 
pulsion by another when that other turns the 
right hand, with which the man had by chance 
laid hold of a sword, and compels him to direct 
the sword against his own heart; or the com- 
mand of a tyrant may compel a man, as it did 
Seneca, to open his own veins, that is to say, 
he may desire to avoid a greater evil by a less. 
External and hidden causes also may so dis- 
pose his imagination and may so affect his 
body as to cause it to put on another nature 
contrary to that which it had at first, and one 
whose idea cannot exist in the mind (Prop. 10, 
pt. 3); but a very little reflection will show 
that it is as impossible that a man, from the 
necessity of his nature, should endeavour not 
to exist, or to be changed into some other 
form, as it is that something should be begot- 
ten from nothing. 

Prop. 21. No one can desire to he happy, to act 
well and live well, who does not at the same time 
desire to be, to act, and to live, that is to say, ac- 
tually to exist. 

Demonst. The demonstration of this prop- 
osition, or rather the proposition itself, is self- 
evident, and is also evident from the definition 
of desire. For desire (Def. 1 of the Affects, pt. 
3), whether it be desire of living or acting hap- 
pily or well, is the very essence of man, that is 
to say (Prop. 7, pt. 3), the endeavour by which 
every one strives to preserve his own being. 
No one, therefore, can desire, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 22. No virtue can be conceived prior to this 
(the endeavour, namely, after self-preservation). 
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Demonst. The endeavour after self-preser- 
vation is the essence itself of a thing (Prop. 7, 
pt. 3). If, therefore, any virtue could be con- 
ceived prior to this of self-preservation, the 
essence itself of the thing would be conceived 
(Def. 8, pt. 4) as prior to itself, which (as is 
self-evident) is absurd. No virtue, therefore, 

&C. Q.E.D. 

Corol. The endeavour after self-preserva- 
tion is the primary and only foundation of 
vii-tue. For prior to this principle no other can 
be conceived (Prop. 22, pt. 4), and Avithout it 
(Prop. 21, pt. 4) no virtue can be conceived. 

Prop. 23 . A m an cannot be absolutely said to act 
in conformity with virtue, in so far as he is deter- 
mined to any action because he has inadequate 
ideas, but only in so far as he is determined be- 
came he understands. 

Demonst. In so far as a man is determined 
to action because he has inadequate ideas 
(Prop. 1, pt. 3), ho suffers, that is to say (Defs. 
1 and 2, pt. 3), ho docs something which 
through his essence alone cannot be perceived, 
that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 4), which does not 
follow from his Aurtiie. But in so far as he is 
determined to any action because he under- 
stands, he acts (Prop, 1, pt. 3), that is to say 
(Def. 2, pt. 3), lie does something which is per- 
ceived through his essence alone, or (Def. 8, 
pt. 4) Avhich adequately follows from his 
Arirtue. q.e.d. 

Prop. 24. act absolutely in conformity with 
virtue is, in us, nothing hut acting, living, and 
preserving our being (these three things have the 
same meaning) as reason directs, from the ground 
of seeking our own profit. 

Demonst. To act absolutely in conformity 
with Aurtue is nothing (Def. 8, pt. 4) but acting 
according to the laws of our own proper na- 
ture. But only in so far as we understand do 
we act (Prop. 3, pt. 3). Therefore, to act in 
conformity with virtue is nothing but acting, 
liAnng, and preserving our being as reason 
directs, and doing so (Corol. Prop. 22, pt. 4) 
from the ground of seeking our own profit. 

Prop. 25. No one endeavours to preserve his 
own being for the sake of another object. 

Demonst. The effort by which any object 
strives to persevere in its own being is limited 
solely by the essence of the object itself (Prop. 
7, pt. 3), and from this given essence alone it 
necessarily follows (and not from the essence 
of any other object) (Prop. 6, pt. 3) that each 
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object strives to preserve its being. This prop- 
osition is also evident from Corol. Prop. 22, 
pt. 4. For if a man endeavoured to preserve his 
being for the sake of any other object, this 
object would then become the primary foun- 
dation of virtue (as is self-evident), which (by 
the Corol. just quoted) is an absurdity. No 
one, therefore, endeavours to preserve his 
being, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 26. AU efforts which we make through 
reason are nothing hut efforts to understand, and 
the mind, in so far as it uses reason, adjudges 
nothing as profitable to itself excepting that which 
conduces to understanding. 

Demonst. The endeavour after self-preser- 
vation is nothing but the essence of the object 
itself (Prop. 7, pt. 3), which, in so far as it 
exists, is conceived to have power to persevere 
in existence (Prop. 6, pt. 3), and to do those 
things which necessarily follow from its given 
nature. (See the definition of desire in Schol. 
Prop. 9, pt, 3). But the essence of reason is 
nothing but our mind, in so far as it clearly 
and distinctly understands. (See definition of 
clear and distinct understanding in Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2.) Therefore (Prop. 40, pt. 2), 
all efforts which we make through reason are 
nothing else than efforts to understand. Again, 
since this effort of the mind, by which the 
mind, in so far as it reasons endeavours to pre- 
serve its being, is nothing but the effort to 
understand (by the first part of this demon- 
stration), it follows (Corol, Prop. 22, pt. 4), 
that this effort to understand is the primary 
and sole foundation of virtue, and that (Prop. 

25, pt. 4) we do not endeavour to understand 
things for the sake of any end, but, on the 
contrary, the mind, in so far as it reasons, can 
conceive nothing as being good for itself except 
that which conduces to understanding (Def. 1, 
pt. 4). Q.E.D. 

Prop. 27. We do not know that anything is cer- 
tainly good or evil excepting that which actually 
conduces to understanding, or which can prevent 
us from understanding. 

Demonst. The mind, in so far as it reasons, 
desires nothing but to understand, nor does it 
adjudge anything to be profitable to itself ex- 
cepting what conduces to understanding (Prop. 

26, pt. 4). But the mind (Props. 41 and 43, pt. 
2, with the Schol.) possesses no certitude, un- 
less in so far as it possesses adequate ideas, or 
(which by Schol. Prop. 40, pt. 2, is the same 
thing) in so far as it reasons. We do not know, 
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therefore, that anything is certainly good, 
excepting that which actually conduces to 
understanding, and, on the other hand, we 
do not know that anydihing is evil except- 
ing that which can hinder us from understand- 
ing. Q,E.D. 

Prop. 28. The highest good of the mind is the 
knowledge of God, and the highest virtue of the 
mind is to know God. 

Demonst. The highest thing which the mind 
can understand is God, that is to say (Def. 6, 
pt. 1), Being absolutely infinite, and without 
whom (Prop. 15, pt. 1) nothing can be nor can 
be conceived, and therefore (Props. 26 and 27, 
pt. 4) that w'hich is chiefly profitable to the 
mind, or (Def. 1, pt. 4) which is the highest 
good of the mind, is the knowledge of God. 
Again, the mind acts only in so far as it under- 
stands (Props. 1 and 3, pt. 3), and only in so 
far (Prop. 23, pt. 4) can it be absolutely said 
to act in conformity with \drtue. To under- 
stand, therefore, is the absolute virtue of the 
mind. But the highest thing which the mind can 
understand is God (as we have already demon- 
strated) , and therefore the highest virtue of the 
mind is to understand or know God. q.e.d. 

Prop. 29. No individual object whose nature 
is altogether different from our own can either 
help or restrain our power of acting, and ab- 
solutely nothing can be to us either good or evil 
unless it possesses something in common with 
ourselves. 

Demonst. The power of an individual obj ect, 
and consequently (Corol. Prop. 10, pt. 2) that 
of man, by which he exists and acts, is deter- 
mined only by another individual obj ect (Prop. 
28, pt. 1), whose nature (Prop. 6, pt. 2) must 
be understood through the same attribute as 
that by means of which human nature is con- 
ceived. Our power of acting, therefore, in what- 
ever way it may be conceived, can be deter- 
mined, and consequently helped or restrained, 
by the power of another individual object pos- 
sessing something in common with us, and 
cannot be thus determined by the power of an 
object whose nature is altogether different 
from ours. Inasmuch, therefore, as a thing is 
called good or evil because it is the cause of 
joy or sorrow (Prop. 8, pt. 4), that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3), because it increases or 
d im i nish es, helps or restrains, our power of 
action; an object, whose nature is altogether 
different from our own, cannot be either good 
or evil to us. q.b.d. 
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Prop. 30. Nothing can he evil through thatwhich 
it possesses in common with our nature, but in so 
far as a thing is evil to us is it contrary to us. 

Demonst. We call that thing evil which is 
the cause of sorrow (Prop. 8, pt. 4), that is to 
say (by the definition of sorrow in Schol. Prop. 
11, pt. 3), which lessens or restrains our power 
of action. If, therefore, any object were evil to 
us through that which it possesses in common 
with us, it could lessen or restrain what it 
possesses in common with us, which (Prop. 4, 
pt. 3) is absurd. Nothing, therefore, through 
that which it possesses in common with us can 
be evil to us, but, on the contrary, in so far as 
it is evil, that is to say (as we have already 
shown) , in so far as it can lessen or restrain our 
power of action (Prop, 5, pt. 3), is it contrary 
to us. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 31 . In so far as an object agrees ivith our 
nature is it necessarily good. 

Demonst. In so far as any object agrees with 
our nature (Prop. 30, pt. 4) it cannot be evil. 
It must, therefore, necessarily be either good 
or indifferent. If it be supposed as indifferent, 
that is to say, as neither good nor evil, nothing 
(Ax. 3, pt. 1, and Def. 1, pt. 4) will follow from 
its nature which conduces to the preservation 
of our nature, that is to say (by hypothesis), 
which conduces to its own preservation. But 
this (Prop. G, pt. 3) is absurd, and, therefore, in 
so far as the object agrees with our nature, it 
will necessarily be good, q.e.d. 

Carol. Hence it follows that the more an 
object agrees with our own nature, the more 
profitable it is to us, that is to say, the better 
it is for us, and, conversely, the more profitable 
an object is to us, the more does it agree with 
our own nature. For in so far as it does not 
agree with our nature it will necessarily be 
either diverse from our nature or contrary to 
it. If diverse, it can (Prop. 29, pt. 4) be neither 
good nor evil, but if contrary, it will therefore 
be contrary also to that which agrees with our 
own nature, that is to say (Prop. 31, pt. 4), 
contrary to the good, or, in other words, it will 
be evil. Nothing, therefore, can be good except 
in so far as it agrees with our nature, and 
therefore the more an object agrees with our 
nature the more profitable it will be, and vice 
versa. q.e.i>. 

Prop- 32. In so far as men are subject to pas- 
sions, they cannot he said to agree in nature. 

Demonst. Things which are said to agree in 
nature are understood to agree in power (Prop. 


7, pt. 3), and not in impotence or negation, and 
consequently (Schol. Prop. 3, pt. 3), not in 
passion, and therefore men, in so far as they 
are subject to passion, cannot be said to agree 
in nature, q.e.d. 

Schol. This proposition is self-evident, for 
ho who says that black and white agree solely 
in the fact that neither of them is red, abso- 
lutely affirms that black and white agree in 
nothing. So also if we say that a stone and a 
man agi-ee solely in this, that they are both 
finite or impotent, or do not exist from the 
necessity of their nature, or are both to an in- 
definite extent dominated by external causes, 
we affirm that a stone and a man agree in 
nothing, for things which agree in negation 
only, or in that which they have not, really 
agree in nothing. 

Prop. 33. Men may differ in nature from one 
another in so far as they are agitated by affects 
which are passions, and in so far also as one and 
the same man is agitated by passions is he change- 
able and inconstant. 

Demonst. The nature or essence of the af- 
fects cannot be explained through our essence 
or nature alone (Defs. 1 and 2, pt. 3), but must 
be determined by the power, that is to say 
(Prop. 7, pt. 3), tlie nature of external causes 
compai’ed with our own nature. Hence it fol- 
lows that there are as many kinds of each 
affect as there are kinds of objects by which 
we are affected (Prop. 56, pt. 3); that men are 
affected in different ways by one and the same 
object (Prop. 51, pt. 3), and so far differ in 
nature; and, finally, that one and the same 
man (Prop. 51, pt. 3) is affected in different 
ways towards the same object, and so far is 
changeable and inconstant. q.b.d. 

Prop. 34. In so far as men are agitated by af- 
fects which are passions can they be contrary to 
one another. 

Demonst. A man, Peter, for example, may 
be a cause of sorrow to Paul, because he pos- 
sesses something resembling that which Paul 
hates (Prop. 16, pt. 3), or because he alone 
possesses something which Paul himself also 
loves (Prop. 32, pt. 3, with its Schol.), or for 
other reasons (the chief of which are mentioned 
in Schol. Prop. 56, pt. 3). Hence it will come to 
pass (Def. 7 of the affects) that Paul hates 
Peter, and, consequently, it will easily happen 
(Prop. 40, pt. 3, with its Schol.) that Peter in 
turn hates Paul, and that they endeavour 
(Prop. 39, pt. 3) to injure one another, or, in 
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other words (Prop. 30, pt. 4), that they are 
contrary to one another. But the affect of sor- 
row is always a passion (Prop. 59, pt. 3), and 
therefore men, in so far as they are agitated by 
affects which are passions, can be contrary to 
one another, q.e.d. 

Schol. I have said that Paul hates Peter be- 
cause he imagines that Peter possesses some- 
thing which he himself loves, from which at 
first sight it appears to follow, that because 
they both love the same thing, and conse- 
quently agree in nature with one another, they 
are, therefore, injurious to one another; and if 
this be true, Props. 30 and 31, pt. 4, would be 
false. But if we will examine the matter im- 
partially, we shall see that all these things are 
quite in accord. For Peter and Paul are not in- 
jurious to one another in so far as they agree 
in nature, that is to say, in so far as they both 
love the same object, but in so far as they 
differ from one another. For in so far as they 
both love the same object is the love of each 
strengthened (Prop. 31, pt. 3), that is to say 
(Def. 6 of the affects), so far is the joy of both 
increased. It is far from true, therefore, that in 
so far as they love the same object and agree 
in nature they are injurious to one another. 
They are injurious to one another, on the con- 
trary, as I have said, solely because they are 
supposed to differ in nature. For we suppose 
Peter to have an idea of a beloved object 
which he now possesses, and Paul, on the other 
hand, to have an idea of a beloved object 
which he has lost. The former, therefore, is 
affected with joy, and the latter, on the con- 
trary, with sorrow, and so far they are con- 
trary to one another. In this manner we can 
easily show that the other causes of hatred de- 
pend solely on the fact that men differ by 
nature and not on anything in which they 
agree. 

Prop. 35. So far os men live in conformity with 
the guidance of reason, in so far only do they 
always necessarily agree in nature. 

Demonst. In so far as men are agitated by 
affects which are passions can they differ in 
nature (Prop. 33, pt. 4) and be contrary to one 
another (Prop. 34, pt. 4). But men are said to 
act only in so far as they live according to the 
guidance of reason (Prop. 3, pt. 3), and there- 
fore, whatever follows from human nature, in 
so far as it is determined by reason (Def. 2, pt. 
3), must be understood through human nature 
alone as through its proximate cause. But be- 
cause every one, according to the laws of his 


own nature, desires that which he adjudges t( 
be good, and endeavours to remove that whicl 
he adjudges to be e^dl (Prop. 19, pt. 4), anc 
because that which from the dictates of reasoi 
we judge to be good or e\'il is necessarily gooc 
or evil (Prop. 41, pt. 2), it follows that men 
only in so far as they live according to th( 
guidance of reason, necessarily do those thing! 
which are good to human nature, and conse 
quently to each man, that is to say (Corol 
Prop. 31, pt. 4), which agree uith the nature o 
each man, and therefore also men necessarily 
always agree with one another in so far as they 
live according to the guidance of reason, q.e.d 

Carol. 1. There is no single thing in naturt 
which is more profitable to man than a mar 
who lives according to the guidance of reason. 
For that is most profitable to man which most 
agrees with his own nature (Corol. Prop. 31. 
pt. 4), that is to say, man (as is self-evident). 
But a man acts absolutely from the laws of his 
ovm nature when he lives according to the 
guidance of reason (Def. 2, pt. 3), and so fai 
only does he always necessarily agree with the 
nature of another man (Prop. 35, pt. 4) ; there- 
fore there is no single thing more profitable to 
a man than man, &c. q.e.d. 

Corol. B. When each man seeks most that 
which is profitable to himself, then are men 
most profitable to one another; for the more 
each man seeks his own profit and endeavours 
to preserve himself, the more virtue does he 
possess (Prop. 20, pt. 4), or, in other words 
(Def. 8, pt. 4), the more power does he possess 
to act according to the laws of his own natme, 
that is to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), to live according 
to the guidance of reason. But men most agree 
in nature when they live according to the 
guidance of reason (Prop. 35, pt. 4), therefore 
(by the previous CJorol.) men "will be most 
profitable to one another when each man seeks 
most what is profitable to himself. q.e.d. 

Sckol. To what we have just demonstrated 
daily experience itself testifies by so many and 
such striking proofs, that it is in almost every- 
body’s mouth that man is a God to man. It is 
very seldom indeed that men live according to 
the guidance of reason; on the contrary, it so 
happens that they are generally envious and 
injurious to one another. But, neverthdess, 
they are scarcely ever able to lead a solitary 
life, so that to most men the definition of man 
that he is a social animal entirely commends 
itself, and indeed it is the case that far more 
advantages than disadvantages arise from the 
common society of men. Let satirists therefore 
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scoff at human affairs as much as they please, 
let theologians denounce them, and let the 
melancholy praise as much as they can a life 
rude and without refinement, despising men 
and admiring the brutes, men will nevertheless 
find out that by mutual help they can much 
more easily procure the things they need, and 
that it is only by their united strength they 
can avoid the dangers which everywhere 
tlireaten them, to say nothing about its being 
far nobler and worthier of our knowledge to 
meditate upon the doings of men than upon 
those of brutes. But more of this elsewhere. 

Prop. 36. The, highest good of those who follow 
after virtue is common to all^ and all may equally 
enjoy it. 

Dcrnonst. To act in conformity with virtue 
is to act according to the guidance of reason 
(Prop. 24, pt. 4), and every effort which we 
make through reason is an effort to understand 
(Prop. 26, pt. 4), and therefore (Prop. 28, pt. 
4) the highest good of those who follow after 
virtue is to know God, that is to say (Prop. 47, 
pt. 2, with its SchoL), it is a good which is 
common to all men, and can be equally pos- 
sessed by all men in so far as they are of the 
same nature. q.e.d. 

Schol. If anybody asks, What if the highest 
good of those who follow after virtue were not 
common to all? would it not thence follow (as 
above, see Prop. 34, pt. 4) that men who live 
according to the guidance of reason, that is to 
say (Prop, 35, pt. 4), men in so far as they 
agree in nature, would be contrary to one 
another? We reply that it arises from no acci- 
dent, but from the nature itself of reason, that 
the highest good of man is common to all, in- 
asmuch as it is deduced fiom the human es- 
sence itself, in so far as it is determined by 
reason, and also because man could not be nor 
be conceived if he had not the power of rejoic- 
ing in this highest good. For it pertains (Prop. 
47, pt, 2) to the essence of the human mind to 
have an adequate knowledge of the eternal 
and infinite essence of God. 

Prop. 37. The good which every one who follows 
after virtue seeks for himself he will desire for 
other men; and his desire on their behalf will be 
greater in proportion as he has a greater knowl- 
edge of God. 

Demonst. Men are most profitable to man 
in so far as they live according to the guidance 
of reason (Corol. 1, Prop. 35, pt. 4), and there- 
fore (Prop. 19, pt. 4), according to the guid- 
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ance of reason, we necessarily endeavour to 
cause men to live according to the guidance of 
reason. But the good which each person seeks 
who lives according to the dictates of reason, 
that is to say (Prop. 24, pt. 4), who follows 
after virtue, is to understand (Prop. 26, pt. 4), 
and therefore the good which each person 
seeks who follows after virtue he will also de- 
sire for other men. Again, desire, in so far as it 
is related to the mind, is the essence itself of 
the mind (Def. 1 of the Affects). But the es- 
sence of the mind consists in knowledge (Prop. 
11, pt. 2), which involves the knowledge of 
God (Prop. 47, pt, 2), and without this Icnowl- 
edge the essence of the mind can neither be 
nor be conceived (Prop. 15, pt. 1); and there- 
fore the greater the knowledge of God which 
the essence of the mind involves, the greater 
will be the desire with which he who follows 
after virtue will desire for another the good 
which he seeks for himself, q.e.d. 

Another Demonstration. The good which a 
man seeks for himself and which he loves he 
will love more unchangeably if he sees that 
others love it (Prop. 31, pt. 3), and therefore 
(Corol. Prop. 31, pt. 3) he will endeavour to 
make others love it; and because this good 
(Prop. 36, pt. 4) is common to all and all can 
rejoice in it, he will endeavour (by the same 
I'easoning) to cause all to rejoice in it, and 
(Prop. 37, pt. 3) ho will do so the more, the 
more he rejoices in this good himself. q.e.d. 

Schol. 1. Ho who strives from an affect 
alone to make others love what he himself 
loves, and to make others live according to his 
way of thinking, acts from mere impulse, and 
is therefore hateful, especially to those who 
have other tastes and who therefore also de- 
sire, and by the same impulse strive to make 
others live according to their way of thinking. 

Again, since the highest good which men 
seek from an affect is often such that only one 
person can possess it, it follows that persons 
who love arc not consistent with themselves, 
and, whilst they delight to recount the praises 
of tlio beloved object, fear lest they should be 
believed. But he who endeavours to lead others 
by reason does not act from impulse, but with 
humanity and kindness, and is always con- 
sistent with himself. 

Everything which we desire and do, of 
which we are the cause in so far as we possess 
an idea of God, or in so far as we know God, I 
refer to Religion. The desire of doing well 
which is born in us, because we live according 
to the guidance of reason, I call Piety. The 
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desire to join others in friendship to himself, 
with which a man living according to the guid- 
ance of reason is possessed, I call Honour. I 
call that thing Honourable which men who live 
according to the guidance of reason praise; 
and that thing, on the contrary, I call Base 
which sets itself against the formation of 
friendship. Moreover, I have also shown what 
are the foundations of a State. 

The difference also between true virtue and 
impotence may, from what has already been 
said, be easily seen to be this — that true virtue 
consists in living according to the guidance of 
reason alone; and that impotence therefore 
consists in this alone — that a man allows him- 
self to be led by things which are outside him- 
self, and by them to be determined to such 
actions as the common constitution of external 
things demands, and not to such as his own 
nature considered in itself alone demands. 
These are the things which I promised in Schol. 
Prop. 18, pt. 4, I would demonstrate. From 
them we see that the law against killing animals 
is based upon an empty superstition and wom- 
anish tenderness, rather than upon sound 
reason. A proper regard, indeed, to one’s own 
profit teaches us to unite in friendship with 
men, and not with brutes, nor with things 
whose nature is different from human nature. 
It teaches us, too, that the same right which 
they have over us we have over them. In- 
deed, since the right of any person is limited 
by his virtue or power, men possess a far 
greater right over brutes than brutes possess 
over men. I by no means deny that brutes feel, 
but I do deny that on this account it is unlaw- 
ful for us to consult our own profit by using 
them for our own pleasure and treating them 
as is most convenient for us, inasmuch as they 
do not agree in nature with us, and their af- 
fects are different from our own (Schol. Prop. 
67, pt. 3). 

It now remains that I should explain what 
are Justice, Injustice, Crime, and, finally. 
Merit. With regard to these, see the following 
scholium. 

Schol. 2. In the Appendix to the First Part I 
promised I would explain what are praise and 
blame, merit and crime, justice and injustice. 
I have already shown what is the meaning of 
praise and blame in Schol. Prop. 29, pt. 3, and 
this will be a fitting place for the explanation 
of the rest. A few words must, however, first be 
said about the natural and civil state of man. 

It is by the highest right of nature that each 
person exists, and consequently it is by the 
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highest right of nature that each person dc 
those things which follow from the necessi 
of his nature; and therefore it is by the hight 
right of nature that each person judges wh 
is good and what is evil, consults his own a 
vantage as he thinks best (Props. 19 and 2 
pt. 4), avenges himself (Corol. 2, Prop. 40, j 

3) , and endeavours to preserve what he lov 
and to destroy what he hates (Prop. 28, pt. 

If men lived according to the guidance of re 
son, every one would enjoy this right withoi 
injuring any one else (Corol. 1, Prop. 35, p 

4) . But because men are subject to affec 
(Corol. Prop. 4, pt. 4), which far surpass hi 
man power or virtue (Prop. 6, pt. 4), they a 
often drawn in different directions (Prop. 3 
pt. 4), and are contrary to one another (Proj 
34, pt. 4), although they need one another 
help (Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 4). 

In order, then, that men may be able to li\ 
in harmony and be a help to one another, it 
necessary for them to cede their natural righ 
and beget confidence one in the other that the 
will do nothing by which one can injure tl 
other. In what manner this can be done, g 
that men who are necessarily subject to affed 
(Corol. Prop. 4, pt. 4), and are uncertain an 
changeable (Prop. 33, pt. 4), can beget coi 
fidence one in the other and have faith in on 
another, is evident from Prop. 7, pt. 4, an 
Prop. 39, pt. 3. It is there shown that no affec 
can be restrained unless by a stronger an 
contrary affect, and that every one abstain 
from doing an injury through fear of a greate 
injury. By this law, therefore, can society b 
strengthened, if only it claims for itself th 
right which every individual possesses o 
avenging himself and deciding what is gooi 
and what is evil, and provided, therefore, tha 
it possess the power of prescribing a commoi 
rule of life, of promulgating laws and support 
ing them, not by reason, which cannot restrau 
the affects (Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 4), but b; 
penalties. 

This society, firmly established by law ant 
with a power of self-preservation, is called i 
Stale, and those who are protected by its righ 
are called Citizens. We can now easily see tha 
in the natural state there is nothing which bj 
universal consent is good or evil, since ever] 
one in a natural state consults only his owi 
profit; deciding according to his own way o 
thinking what is good and what is evil wit! 
reference only to his own profit, and is noi 
bound by any law to obey any one but him* 
self. Hence in a natural state sin cannot b? 
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conceived, but only in a civil state, where it is 
decided by universal consent what is good and 
what is evil, and where every one is bound to 
obey the State. <Stn, therefore, is nothing but 
disobedience, which is punished by the law of 
the State alone; obedience, on the other hand, 
being regarded as a yuerit in a citizen, becau.se 
on account of it he is considered worthy to 
enjoy the privileges of the State. Again, in a 
natural state no one by coininon consent is the 
owner of anything, nor is there anything in 
nature which can be said to be the rightful 
property of this and not of that man, but all 
things belong to all, so that in a natural state 
it is impossible to conceive a desire of render- 
ing to each man his own or taking from an- 
other that which is his; that is to say, in a 
natural state there is nothing which can be 
called just or unjust, but only in a civil state, 
in which it is decided by universal consent 
what is one person’s and what is another’s. 
Justice and injustice, therefore, sin and merit, 
are external notions, and not attributes, which 
manifest the nature of the mind. But enough 
of these matters. 

Peop. 38. That which so disposes the human 
body theU it can he a.ffected in many ways, or 
which renders it capable of affecting external 
bodies in many ways, is profitable to man, and is 
more profitable in proportion as by its means the 
body becomes better fitted to he affected in many 
ways, and to affect other bodies; on the other 
hand, that thing is injurious which renders the 
body less fitted to affect or be affected. 

Deynonst. In proportion as the body is ren- 
dered more fitted for this is the mind rendered 
more capable of perception (Prop. 14, pt. 2), 
and, therefore, whatever disposes the body in 
this W'ay, and renders it fitted for this, is nec- 
essarily good or profitable (Props. 26 and 27, 
pt. 4), and is more profitable in proportion to 
its power of rendering the body more fitted for 
this, while, on the contrary (by Prop. 14, pt. 2, 
conversely, and Props. 26 and 27, pt. 4), it is 
injurious if it renders the body less fitted for 
this. Q.B.D. 

Peop. 39. Whatever is effective to preserve the 
proportion of motion and rest which the parts of 
the human body bear to each other is good, and, 
on the contrary, that is evil which causes the parts 
of the human body to have a different proportion 
of motion and rest to each other. 

Demonst. The human body needs for its 
preservation very many other bodies (Post. 
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4, pt. 2). But what constitutes the form of the 
human body is this, that its parts communi- 
cate their motions to one another in a certain 
fixed proportion (Def. preceding Lem. 4, fol- 
lowing Prop. 13, pt. 2). Whatever, therefore, 
is effective to preserve the proportion of mo- 
tion and rest which the parts of the human 
body bear to each other, preserves the form of 
the human body, and, consequently (Posts. 3 
and 6, pt. 2), is effective to enable the body to 
be affected in many ways, and to affect ex- 
ternal bodies in many ways, and, therefore 
(Prop. 38, pt. 4), is good. Again, whatever 
causes the parts of the human body to get a 
different proportion of motion and rest (by 
the definition just quoted), causes the human 
body to assume another form, that is to say 
(as is self-evident, and as we observed at the 
end of the preface to this part), causes the 
human body to be destroyed, rendering it 
consecjuently incapable of being affected in 
many ways, and is, therefore (Prop, 38, pt. 4), 
bad. Q.B.D. 

Schol. In what degree tlicse things may in- 
jure or profit the mind will be explained in the 
Fifth Part. Here I observe merely that I 
understand the body to die when its parts are 
so disposed as to acc]\iire a different proportion 
of motion and rest to each other. For I dare 
not deny that the human body, though the 
circulation of the blood and the other things 
by means of which it is thought to live be pre- 
served, may, nevertheless, be changed into 
another nature altogether different from its 
own. No reason compels me to affirm that the 
body never ilics unless it is changed into a 
corpse. Experience, indeed, seems to teach the 
contrary. It happens sometimes that a man 
undergoes such changes that he cannot very 
well be said to be the same man, as was the 
case with a certain Spanish poet of whom I 
have heard, who was seized with an illness, 
and although he recovered, remained, never- 
theless, so oblivious of his past life that he did 
not believe the tales and tragedies he had 
composed were his own, and ho might, indeed, 
have been taken for a grown-up child if he had 
also forgotten his native tongue. But if this 
seems incredible, what shall we say of children? 
The man of mature years believes the nature 
of children to be so different from his own, 
that it would be impossible to persuade him 
he had ever been a child, if he did not conjec- 
ture regarding himself from what he sees of 
others. But in order to avoid giving to the 
superstitious matter for new questions, I pre- 
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fer to go no farther in the discussion of these 
matters. 

Peop. 40. Whatever conduces to the universal 
fellowship of men, thai is to say, whatever causes 
men to live in harmony with one another, is prof- 
itable, and, on the contrary, whatever brings dis- 
cord into the State is evil. 

Demonst. For whatever causes men to live 
in harmony with one another causes them to 
live according to the guidance of reason 
(Prop. 35, pt. 4), and, therefore (Props. 26 
and 27, pt. 4), is good, and (by the same 
reasoning) those things are evil which excite 
discord, q.e.d. 

Prop. 41 . Joy is not directly evil, but good; sor- 
row, on the other hand, is directly evil. 

Demonst. Joy (Prop. 11, pt. 3, with its 
Schol.) is an affect by which the body’s power 
of action is increased or assisted. Sorrow, on 
the other hand, is an affect by which the body’s 
power of action is lessened or restrained, and, 
therefore (Prop. 38, pt. 4), joy is directly 
good. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 42. Cheerfulness can never be exces- 
sive, but is always good; melancholy, on the con- 
trary, is always evil. 

Demonst. Cheerfulness (see its definition in 
Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 3) is joy, which, in so far 
as it is related to the body, consists in this, 
that all the parts of the body are equally af- 
fected, that is to say (Prop. 11, pt. 3), the 
body’s power of action is increased or assisted, 
so that all the parts acquire the same propor- 
tion of motion and rest to each other. Cheer- 
fulness, therefore (Prop. 39, pt. 4), is alwa3rs 
good, and can never be excessive. But melan- 
choly (see its definition in Schol. Prop. 11, pt. 
3) is sorrow, which, in so far as it is related to 
the body, consists in this, that the body’s 
power of action is absolutely lessened or re- 
strained, and melancholy, therefore (Prop. 38, 
pt. 4), is always evil. q.e.d. 

Prop. 43. Pleasurable excitement may be ex- 
cessive and an evil, and pain may be good in so 
/or as pleasurable excitement or joy is evU. 

Demonst. Pleasurable excitement is joy, 
which, in so far as it is related to the body, 
consists in this, that one or some of the parts of 
the body are affected more than others (see 
Def. in Schol. Prop, 11, pt, 3). The power of 
this affect may, tWefore, be so great as to 
overcome the other actions of the body (Prop. 


6, pt. 4) ; it may cling obstinately to the body; 
it may impede the body in such a manner as 
to render it less capable of being affected in 
many ways, and therefore (Prop. 38, pt. 4) 
may be evil. Again, pain, which, on the con- 
trary, is sorrow, considered in itself alone can- 
not be good (Prop. 41, pt. 4). But because its 
power and increase is limited by the power of 
an external cause compared with oiir own 
power (Prop. 5, pt. 4), we can therefore con- 
ceive infinite degrees of strength of this affect, 
and infinite kinds of it (Prop. 3, pt. 4), and we 
can therefore conceive it to be such that it can 
restrain an excess of pleasurable excitement, 
and so far (by the first part of this proposition) 
preventing the body from becoming less cap- 
able. So far, therefore, will pain be good. q.e.d- 

Prop. 44. Love and desire may be excessive. 

Demonst. Love is joy (Def, 6 of the Affects) 
with the accompanying idea of an external 
cause. Pleasurable excitement, therefore (Schol. 
Prop. 11, pt. 3), with the accompanying idea 
of an external cause, is love, and therefore love 
(Prop. 43, pt. 4) may be excessive. Again, de- 
sire is greater as the affect from which it 
springs is greater (Prop. 37, pt. 3). Inasmuch, 
therefore, as an affect (Prop. 6, pt. 4) may 
overpower the other actions of a man, so also 
the desire which springs from this affect may 
also overpower the other desires, and may 
therefore exist in the same excess which we 
have shown (in the preceding proposition) 
that pleasurable excitement possesses. q.e.d. 

Schol. Cheerfulness, which I have affirmed 
to be good, is more easily imagined than ob- 
served; for the affects by which we are daily 
agitated are generally related to some part of 
the body which is affected more than the 
others, and therefore it is that the affects exist 
for the most part in excess, and so hold the 
mind down to the contemplation of one object 
alone, that it can think about nothing else; 
and although men are subject to a number of 
affects, and therefore few are foimd who are' 
always under the control of one and the same; 
affect, there are not wanting those to whom' 
one and the same affect obstinately clings. Wef 
see men sometimes so affected by one object, 
that although it is not pr^ent, they believe it 
to be before them; and if this happens to a! 
man who is not asleep, we say that he is de-' 
lirious or mad. Nor are those believed to be 
less mad who are inflamed by love, dreaming 
about nothing but a mistress or harlot day 
and night, for Uiey excite our laughter. But 
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the avaricious man who thinks of nothing else 
but gain or money, and the ambitious man 
who thinks of nothing but glory, inasmuch as 
they do harm, and are, therefore, thought 
worthy of hatred, are not believed to be mad. 
In truth, however, avarice, ambition, lust, 
&c., are a kind of madness, although they are 
not reckoned amongst diseases. 

Prop. 45. Hatred can never be good. 

Demomt. The man whom we hate we en- 
deavour to destroy (Prop. 39, pt. 3), that is to 
say (Prop. 37, pt. 4), we endeavour to do 
something which is evil. Therefore hatred, 

&C. Q.E.D. 

Bchol. It is to be observed that here and in 
the following propositions I understand by 
hatred, hatred towards men only. 

Carol. 1. Envy, mockery, contempt, anger, 
revenge, and the other affects which are re- 
lated to hatred or arise from it, are evil. This 
is also evident from Prop. 39, pt. 3, and Prop. 
37, pt. 4. 

Carol. 2. Everything which we desire be- 
cause we are affected by hatred is base and un- 
just in the State. This is also evident from 
Prop. 39, pt. 3, and from the definition in 
Schol. Prop. 37, pt. 4, of what is base and 
unjust. 

Schol. I make a great distinction between 
mockery (which I have said in Corol. 1 of this 
Prop, is bad) and laughter; for laughter and 
merriment are nothing but joy, and therefore, 
provided they are not excessive, are in them- 
selves good (Prop. 41, pt. 4). Nothing but a 
gloomy and sad superstition forbids enjoy- 
ment. For why is it more seemly to extinguish 
hunger and thirst than to drive away melan- 
choly? My reasons and my conclusions are 
these: — ^No God and no human being, except 
an envious one, is delighted by my impotence 
or my trouble, or esteems as any virtue in us 
team, sighs, fears, and other things of this 
kind, which are signs of mental impotence; on 
the contrary, the greater the joy with which 
we are affected, the greater the perfection to 
which we pass thereby, that is to say, the more 
do we necessarily partake of the divine nature. 
To make use of things, therefore, and to de- 
light in them as much as possible (provided 
we do not disgust ourselves with them, which 
is not delighting in them), is the part of a wise 
man. It is the part of a wise man, I say, to re- 
fresh and invigorate himself with moderate 
and pleasant eating and drinking, with sweet 
scents and the beauty of green plants, with 
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ornament, with music, with sports, with the 
theatre, and with all things of this kind which 
one man can enjoy without hurting another. 
For the human body is composed of a great 
number of parts of diverse nature, which con- 
stantly need new and varied nourishment, in 
order that the whole of the body may be equal- 
ly fit for everything which can follow from its 
nature, and consequently that the mind may 
be equally fit to understand many things at 
once. This mode of living best of all agrees 
both with our principles and with common 
practice; therefore this mode of living is the 
best of all, and is to be universally commended. 
There is no need, therefore, to enter more at 
length into the subject. 

Prop. 46. He who lives according to the guid- 
ance of reason strives as much as 'possible to re- 
pay the hatred, anger, or contempt of others 
towards himself with love or generosity. 

Demonst. All affects of hatred are evil 
(Corol. 1, Prop. 45, pt. 4), and, therefore, the 
man who lives according to the guidance of 
reason will strive as much as possible to keep 
himself from being agitated by the affects of 
hatred (Prop. 19, pt. 4), and, consequently 
(Prop. 37, pt. 4), will strive to keep others 
from being subject to the same affects. But 
hatred is increased by reciprocal hatred, and, 
on the other hand, can be extinguished by love 
(Prop. 43, pt. 3), so that hatred jmsses into 
love (Prop. 44, pt. 3). Therefore he who lives 
according to the guidance of reason will strive 
to repay the hatred of another, &c., with love, 
that is to say, with generosity (see definition 
of generosity in Schol. Prop. 59, pt. 3) . q.b.d. 

Schol. He who wishes to avenge injuries by 
hating in return does indeed live miserably. 
But he who, on the contrary, strives to drive 
out hatred by love, fights joyfully and confi- 
dently, with equal case resisting one man or a 
number of men, and needing scarcely any as- 
sistance from fortune. Those whom he con- 
quers yield gladly, not from defect of strength, 
but from an increase of it. These truths, how- 
ever, all follow so plainly from the definitions 
alone of love and the intellect, that there is no 
need to demonstrate them singly. 

Prop. 47. The affects of hope and fear cannot be 
good of themselves. 

Demonst. The affects of hope and fear can- 
not e.xist without sorrow; for fear (Def. 13 of 
the Affects) is sorrow, and hope (see the ex- 
planation of Defs. 12 and 13 of the Affects) 
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cannot exist without fear. Therefore (Prop. 41, 
pt. 4) these affects cannot be good of them- 
selves, but only in so far as they are able 
to restrain the excesses of joy (Prop. 43, 
pt. 4). Q.E.D. 

Schol. We may here add that these affects 
indicate want of knowledge and impotence of 
mind, and, for the same reason, confidence, 
despair, gladness, and remorse are signs of 
weakness of mind. For although confidence 
and gladness are affects of joy, they never- 
theless suppose that sorrow has preceded 
them, namely, hope or fear. In proportion, 
therefore, as we endeavour to live according 
to the guidance of reason, shall we strive as 
much as possible to depend less on hope, to 
liberate ourselves from fear, to rule fortune, 
and to direct our actions by the sure counsels 
of reason. 

Prop. 48. The affects of over-estimation and 
contempt are always evil. 

Demonst. These affects (Defs. 21 and 22 of 
the Affects) are opposed to reason, and there- 
fore (Props. 26 and 27, pt. 4) are evil. q.b.d. 

Prop. 49. Over-estimation easily renders the 
man who is over-estimated proud. 

Demonst. If we see that a person, through 
love, thinks too much of us, we shall easily 
glorify ourselves (Schol. 41, pt. 3), or, in other 
words, be affected with joy (Def. 30 of the 
Affects), and easily believe the good which we 
hear others affirm of us (Prop. 25, pt. 3), 
and consequently, through self-love, we shall 
think too much of ourselves, that is to say 
(Def. 28 of the Affects), we shall easily grow 
proud. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 50. Pity in a man who lives according to 
the guidance of reason is in itself evil and un- 
profitable. 

Demonst. Pity (Def. 18 of the Affects) is 
sorrow, and therefore (Prop. 41, pt. 4) is in 
itself evil. The good, however, which issues 
from pity, namely, that we endeavour to free 
from misery the man we pity (Corel. 3, Prop. 
27, pt. 3), we desire to do from the dictate of 
reason alone (Prop. 37, pt. 4) ; nor can we do 
anything except by the dictate of reason alone, 
which we are sure is good (Prop. 27, pt. 4). 
Pity, therefore, in a man who lives according 
to the guidance of reason is in itself bad and 
unprofitable, q.b.d, 

Corol. Hence it follows that a man who lives 
according to the dictates of reason endeavours 
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as much as possible to prevent himself from 
being touched by pity. 

Schol. The man who has properly under- 
stood that everything follows from the neces- 
sity of the divine nature, and comes to pass 
according to the eternal laws and rules of na- 
ture, will in truth discover nothing which is 
W'orthy of hatred, laughter, or contempt, nor 
will he pity any one, but, so far as human 
virtue is able, he will endeavour to do well, as 
we say, and to rejoice. We must add also, that 
a man who is easily touched by the affect of 
pity, and is moved by the misery or tears of 
another, often does something of which he 
afterward repents, both because from an affect 
we do nothing which we certainly know to be 
good, and also because we are so easily de- 
ceived by false tears. But this I say expressly 
of the man who lives according to the guidance 
of reason. For he W'ho is moved neither by 
reason nor pity to be of any service to others 
is properly called inhuman; for (Prop. 27, pt. 
3) he seems to be unlike a man. 

Prop. 51. Favour is not opposed to reason, hut 
agrees with it, and may arise from it. 

Demonst. Favour is love towards him who 
does good to another (Def. 19 of the .'Iffects), 
and therefore can be related to the mind in so 
far as it is said to act (Prop. 59, pt. 3), that is 
to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3) , in so far as it understands, 
and therefore favour agrees with reason. q.e.d. 

Another Demonstration. If we live according 
to the guidance of reason, we shall desire for 
others the good which we seek for ourselves 
(Prop. 37, pt. 4). Therefore if we see one per- 
son do good to another, our endeavour to do 
good is assisted, that is to say (Schol. Prop. 11, 
pt. 3), we shall rejoice, and our joy (by hy- 
pothesis) will be accompanied with the idea of 
the person who does good to the other, that is 
to say (Def. 19 of the Affects), we shall favour 
him. Q.B.n. 

Schol. Indignation, as it is defined by us 
(Def. 20 of the Affects), is necessarily evil 
(Prop. 45, pt. 4) ; but it is to be observed that 
when the supreme authority, constrained by 
the desire of preserving peace, punishes a citi- 
zen who injures another, I do not say that it is 
indignant with the citizen, since it is not ex- 
cited by hatred to destroy him, but punishes 
him from motives of piety. 

Prop. 62. Self-satisfaction may arise from rea- 
son, and the self-satisfaction alone which arises 
from reason is the highest which can exist. 
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Demonst. Self-satisfaction is the joy which 
arises from a man’s contemplating himself and 
his power of action (Def. 25 of the Affects). 
But man’s true power of action or his virtue is 
reason itself (Prop. 3, pt. 3), which he contem- 
plates clearly and distinctly (Props. 40 and 43, 
pt . 2 ) . Self-sa tisfac ti on th eref ore ari ses f rom rea- 
son. Again, man, when he contemplates himself, 
perceives nothing clearly and distinctly or ade- 
quately, excef)ting those things which follow 
from his power of action (Def. 2, pt. 3), that is 
to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), those things which follow 
from his power of understanding; and therefore 
from this contemplation alone the highest satis- 
faction which can exist arises, q.e.d, 

Schol. Self-satisfaction is indeed the highest 
thing for w^hich we can hope, for (as we have 
shown in Prop. 25, pt. 4) no one endeavours to 
preserve his being for the sake of any end. 
Again, because this self-satisfaction is more 
and more nourished and strengthened by 
praise (Corel. Prop. 53, pt. 3), and, on the 
contrary (Corel. Prop. 55, pt. 3), more and 
more disturbed by blame, therefore we are 
principally led by glory, and can scarcely en- 
dure life with disgrace. 

Prop. 53. llumility is not a virtue, that is to say, 
it does not spring from reason. 

Demonst, Humility is sorrow, which springs 
from this, that a man contemplates his own 
weakne.ss (Def. 26 of the Affects). But in so far 
as a man knows himself by true reason is he 
supposed to understand his essence, that is to 
say (Prop, 7, pt, 3), his power. If, therefore, 
while contemplating himself, he perceives any 
impotence of his, this is not duo to his under- 
standing himself, but, as w^e have shown (Prop. 
55, pt. 3), to the fact that his power of action 
is restrained. But if we suppose that he forms a 
conception of his own impotence because he 
understands something to be more powerful 
than himself, by the knowledge of which he 
limits his own power of action, in this case we 
simply conceive that he understands himself 
distinctly (Prop. 26, pt, 4), and his power of 
action is increased. Humility or sorrow, there- 
fore, Avhich arises because a man contemplates 
his own impotence, does not spring from true 
contemplation or reason, and is not a virtue, 
but a passion. Q.E.n. 

Prop. 54. Repentance is not a virtue, that is to 
say, it does not spring from reason; on the con- 
trary, the man who repents of what he has done is 
doubly wretched or impotent. 
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Demonst. The first fiart of this proposition 
is demonstrated in the same manner as the 
preceding proposition. The second part follows 
from the definition alone of this affect (Def. 27 
of the Affects). For, in the first place, we allow 
ourselves to be overcome by a depraved desire, 
and, in the second place, by sorrow. 

Schol. Inasmuch as men seldom live as rea- 
son dictates, therefore these two affects, hu- 
mility and repentance, together with hope and 
fear, are productive of more i)rofit than disad- 
vantage, and therefore, since men must sin, it 
is better that they should sin in this way. For 
if men impotent in mind were all equally proud, 
were a.shamcd of nothing, and feared nothing, 
by what bonds could they be united or con- 
strained? The multitude becomes a thing to be 
feared if it has nothing to fear. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that the prophets, 
thinking rather of the good of the community 
tlian of a few, should have commended so 
greatly humility, repentance, and reverence. 
Indeed, those who are .subject to these affects 
can be led much more easily than others, so 
that, at last, tliey come to live according to the 
guidance of reason, tlaii is to say, become free 
men, and enjoy the life of the blessed. 

Prop. 66 . The greatest pride or the greatest de- 
spondency is the greatest ignorance of one’s self, 

Demonst. This is evident from Defs. 28 and 
29 of the Affects, 

Prop. 56. The greatest pride or despondency 
indicates the greatest impotence of mind. 

Demonst. The primary foundation of virtue 
is the preservation of our being (Corol. Prop. 
22, pt. 4) according to the guidance of reason 
(Pi-op. 24, pt. 4). The man, therefore, who is 
ignorant of himself is ignorant of the founda- 
tion of all the virtues, and consequently is 
ignorant of all the virtues. Again, to act in 
conformity with virtue is nothing but acting 
according to the guidance of reason (Prop. 24, 
pt, 4), and he who acts according to the guid- 
ance of reason must necessarily know that he 
acts according to the guidance of reason (Prop. 
43, pt. 2). He, therefore, who is ignorant of 
himself, and consequently (as we have just 
shown) altogether ignorant of all the virtues, 
cannot in any way act in conformity with vir- 
tue, that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 4), is altogether 
impotent in mind. Therefore (Prop. 55, pt. 
4), the greatest pride or despondency indicates 
the greatest impotence of mind. q.e.i>. 

Corol. Hence follows, with the utmost clear- 
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ness, that the proud and the desponding are 
above all others subject to affects. 

ScJiol. Despondency, nevertheless, can be 
corrected more easily than pride, since the 
former is an affect of sorrow, while the latter is 
an affect of joy, and is, therefore (Prop. 18, pt. 
4), stronger than the former. 

Prop. 57. The proud man loves the presence of 
parasites or flatterers, and hates that of the 
noble-minded. 

Demonst. Pride is joy arising from a man’s 
having too high an opinion of himself (Defs. 
28 and 6 of the Affects). This opinion a proud 
man will endeavour, as much as he can, to 
cherish (Schol. Prop. 13, pt. 3), and, therefore, 
will love the presence of parasites or flatterers 
(the definitions of these people are omitted, 
because they are too well known), and vdll 
shun that of the noble-minded who think of 
him as is right. q.e.d. 

Schol. It would take too much time to 
enumerate here all the evils of pride, for the 
proud are subject to all affects, but to none are 
they less subject than to those of love and pity. 
It is neces.sary, however, to observe here that 
a man is also called proud if he thinks too little 
of other people, and so, in this sense, pride is 
to be defined as joy which arises from the false 
opinion that we are superior to other people, 
while despondency, the contrary to this pride, 
would be defined as sorrow arising from the 
false opinion that we are inferior to other 
people. This being understood, it is easy to see 
that the proud man is necessarily envious 
(Schol. Prop. 55, pt. 3), and that he hates 
those above all others who are the most praised 
on account of their virtues. It follows, too, 
that his hatred of them is not easily overcome 
by love or kindness (Schol. Prop. 41, pt. 3), 
and that he is delighted by the presence of 
those only who humour his weakness, and 
from a fool make him a madman. Although 
despondency is contrary to pride, the despond- 
ent man is closely akin to the proud man. For 
since the sorrow* of the despondent man arises 
from his judging his own impotence by the 
power or virtue of others, his sorrow will be 
mitigated, that is to say, he wdll rejoice, if his 
imagination be occupied in contemplating the 
vices of others. Hence the proverb — It is a 
consolation to the wretched to have had com- 
panions in their misfortunes. On the other 
hand, the more the despondent man believra 
himself to be below other people, the more will 
he sorrow; and this is the reason why none are 
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more prone to envy than the despondent; and 
why they, above all others, try to observe 
men’s actions w'ith a view to finding fault with 
them rather than correcting them, so that at 
last the}'^ praise nothing but despondency and 
glory in it; but in such a manner, however, as 
always to .seem despondent. 

These things follow from this affect as nec- 
essarily as it follows from the nature of a tri- 
angle that its three angles are equal to two 
right angles. It is true, indeed, that I have said 
that I call these and the like affects e\il, in so 
far as I attend to human profit alone; but the 
law^s of nature have regard to the common 
order of nature of wMch man is a part — a re- 
mark I desired to make in passing, lest it 
should be thought that I talk about the \ices 
and absurdities of men rather than attempt to 
demonstrate the nature and properties of 
things. As I said in the Preface to the Tliird 
Part, I consider human affects and their prop- 
erties precisely as I consider other natural 
objects: and, indeed, the affects of man, if they 
do not show* his pow'er, show*, at least, the 
power and w'orkmanship of nature, no less 
than many other things which we admire and 
delight to contemplate. I proceed, however, to 
notice those things connected with the affects 
which are productive either of profit or loss to 
man. 

Prop. 58. Self-exaltation is not opposed to rea- 
son, but may spring from it. 

Demonst. This is plain from Def . 30 of the 
Affects, and also from the definition of honour 
in Schol. 1, Prop. 37, pt. 4. 

Schol. What is called vainglory is self-satis- 
faction, nourished by nothing but the good 
opinion of the multitude, so that when that is 
withdrawn, the satisfaction, that is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 52, pt. 4), the chief good which 
every one loves, ceases. For this reason those 
who glory in the good opinion of the multitude 
anxiously and with daily care strive, labour, 
and struggle to preserve their fame. For the 
multitude is changeable and fickle, so that 
fame, if it be not preserved, soon passes away. 
As every one, moreover, is desirous to catch 
the praises of the people, one person will 
readily destroy the fame of another; and, con- 
sequently, as the object of contention is what 
is commorily thought to be the highest good, a 
great desire arises on the part of every one to 
keep down his fellows by every possible meai^, 
and he who at last comes off conqueror boasts 
more because he has injured another person 
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than because he has profited himself. This 
glory of self-satisfaction, therefore, is indeed 
vain, for it is really no glory. What is worthy of 
notice with regard to shame may easily be 
gathered from what has been said about com- 
passion and repentance. I will only add that 
pity, like shame, although it is not a virtue, is 
nevertheless good, in so far as it shows that a 
desire of living uprightly is present in the man 
who is possessed with shame, just as pain is 
called good in so far as it shows that the in- 
jured part has not yet putrefied. A man, there- 
fore, who is ashamed of what he has done, al- 
though he is sorrowful, is nevertheless more 
perfect than the shameless man who has no 
desire of living uprightly. These are the things 
which I undertook to establish with regard to 
the affects of joy and sorrow. With reference to 
the desires, these are good or evil as they 
spring from good or evil affects. All of them, 
how'cver, in so far as they are begotten in us of 
affects which are passions, are blind (as may 
easily be inferred from what has been said in 
Schol. Prop. 44, pt. 4), nor would they be of 
any use if men could be easily persuaded to 
live according to the dictates of reason alone, 
as I shall show in a few words. 

Prop. 59. To all actions to which we are deter- 
mined by an affect which is a passion roe may, 
without the affect, he determined by reason. 

Demonst. To act according to reason is 
nothing (l^rop. 3, and Def. 2, pt. 3) but to do 
those things which follow from the necessity 
of our nature considered in itself alone. But 
sorrow is evil so far as it lessens or restrains 
this power of action (Prop. 41, pt. 4); there- 
fore we can be determined by this affect to no 
action which we could not perform if we were 
led by reason. Again, joy is evil so far only as 
it hinders our fitness for action (Props. 41 and 
43, pt. 4) ; and therefore also we can so far be 
determined to no action which we could not do 
if we were led by reason. Finally, in so far as 
joy is good, so far it agrees with reason (for it 
consists in this, that a man’s power of action 
is increased or assisted), and it is not a passion 
unless in so far as man’s power of action is not 
increased sufficiently for him to conceive ade- 
quately himself and his actions (Prop. 3, pt. 3, 
with its Schol.). If, therefore, a man affected 
with joy were led to such perfection as to con- 
ceive adequately himself and his actions, he 
would be fitted — better even than before — ^for 
the performance of those actions to which he is 
now determined by the affects which are pas- 
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sions. But all the affects are related to joy, 
sorrow, or desire (see the explanation of Def. 4 
of the Affects), and desire (Def. 1 of the Af- 
fects) is nothing but the endeavour itself to 
act; therefore to all actions to which we are 
determined by an affect which is a passion we 
may without the affect be determined by 
reason alone. q.e.d. 

A nother Demonstration. Any action is called 
evil in so far as it arises from our being af- 
fected with hatred or some evil affect (Corol. 
1, Prop. 45, pt. 4). But no action considered in 
itself alone is either good or evil (as we have 
already shown in the preface to this part), but 
one and the same action is sometimes good 
and sometimes evil. Therefore we may be led 
by reason (Prop. 19, pt. 4) to that same action 
which is sometimes evil, or which arises from 
some evil affect, q.e.d. 

Schol. This can be explained more clearly 
by an example. The action of striking, for in- 
stance, in so far as it is considered physically, 
and we attend only to the fact that a man 
raises his arm, closes his hand, and forcibly 
moves the whole arm downwards, is a virtue 
which is conceived from the striujturc of the 
human body. If, therefore, a man agitated by 
anger or hatred is led to close the fist or move 
the arm, this comes to pass, as we have shown 
in the Second Part, because one and the same 
action can be joined to different images of 
things, and therefore we may be led to one and 
the same action as well by the images of things 
which we conceive confusedly as by those 
which we conceive clearly and distinctly. If 
appears, therefore, that every desire which 
arises from an affect which is a passion would 
be of no use if men could be led by reason. We 
shall now see why a desire which arises from an 
affect which is a passion is called blind. 

Prop. 60. The desire which arises from joy or 
sorrow, which is related to one or to some, but not 
to all, the parts of the body, has no regard to ffie 
profit of the whole man. 

Demonst. Let it be supposed that a part of 
the body — A, for example — ^is so strengthened 
by the force of some extonal cause that it pre- 
vails over the others (Prop. 6, pt. 4). It will 
not endeavour, therefore, to lose its strength 
in order that the remaining parts of the body 
may perform their functions, for in that case it 
would have a force or power of losing its 
strength, which (Prop. 6, pt. 3) is absurd. It 
will endeavour, therefore, and consequently 
(Props. 7 and 12, pt. 3) the mind also will en- 
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deavour, to preserve this same state; and so 
the desire which arises from such an affect of 
joy has no regard to the whole man. If, on the 
other hand, it be supposed that the part A is 
restrained so that the other parts prevail, it 
can be demonstrated in the same way that the 
desire which springs from sorrow has no regard 
to the whole man. 

Schol. Since, therefore, j oy is most frequent- 
ly related to one part of the body (Schol. 
Prop. 44, pt. 4), we generally desire to pre- 
serve our being without reference to our health 
as a whole; and, moreover, the desires by 
which we are chiefly controlled (Corel. Prop. 
9, pt. 4) have regard to the present only, and 
not to the future. 

Prop. 61. A desire which springs from reason 
can never he in excess. 

Demonst. Desire (Def. 1 of the Affects), ab- 
solutely considered, is the very essence of man, 
in so far as he is conceived as determined in 
any way whatever to any action, and there- 
fore the desire which springs from reason, that 
is to say (Prop. 3, pt. 3), which is begotten in 
us in so far as we act, is the very essence or 
nature of man in so far as it is conceived as 
determined to actions which are adequately 
conceived by the essence of man alone (Def. 
2, pt. 3). If, therefore, this desire could be in 
excess, it would be possible for human nature, 
considered in itself alone, to exceed itself, or, 
in other words, more would be possible to it 
than is possible, which is a manifest contra- 
diction, and therefore this desire can never be 
in excess, q.e.d. 

Prop. 62. In so far as the conception of an ob- 
ject is formed by the mind according to the dic- 
tate of reason, the mind is equally affected, 
whether the idea be that of something future, past, 
or present. 

Demonst. Everything which the mind, un- 
der the guidance of reason, conceives, it con- 
ceives under the same form of eternity or ne- 
cessity (Corel. 2, Prop. 44, pt. 2), and it is af- 
fected with the same certainty (Prop. 43, pt. 2, 
and its Schol.). Therefore, whether the idea be 
one of a future, past, or present object, the 
mind conceives the object with the same ne- 
cessity, and is affected with the same cer- 
tainty; and whether the idea be that of a 
future, past, or present object, it will never- 
theless be equally true (Prop. 41, pt. 2), that is 
to say (Def. 4, pt. 2), it will always have the 
same properties of an adequate idea. There- 
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fore, in so far as the conception of an object is 
formed by the mind according to the dictates 
of reason, the mind will be affected in the same 
way whether the idea be that of something 
future, past, or present, q.e.d. 

Schol. If it were possible for us to possess an 
adequate knowledge concerning the duration 
of things, and to determine by reason the pe- 
riods of their existence, we should contemplate 
with the same affect objects future and pres- 
ent, and the good which the mind conceived 
to be future, it would seek just as it would seek 
the present good. Consequently it would nec- 
essarily neglect the present good for the sake 
of a greater future good, and would, as we shall 
presently show, be very little disposed to seek 
a good which was present, but which would be 
a cause of any future e\ul. But it is not possible 
for us to have any other than a very inade- 
quate knowledge of the duration of things 
(Prop. 31, pt. 2), and we determine (Schol. 
Prop. 44, pt. 2) the periods of the existence of 
objects by the imagination alone, which is not 
affected by the image of a present object in the 
same way as it is by that of future object. 
Hence it comes to pass that the true knowl- 
edge of good and evil which we possess is only 
abstract or universal, and the judgment we 
pass upon the order of things and the connec- 
tion of causes, so that we may determine what 
is good for us m the present and what is evil, is 
rather imaginary than real. It is not, there- 
fore, to be ■wondered at if the desire which 
arises from a knowledge of good and e-vil, in so 
far as this knowledge has regard to the future, 
is capable of being easily restrained by the 
desire of objects which are sweet to us at the 
present moment. (See Prop. 16, pt. 4). 

Prop. 63. He who is led by fear, and does what 
is good in order that he may avoid what is evil, is 
not led by reason. 

Demonst. All the affects which are related 
to the mind, in so far as it acts, that is to say 
(Prop. 3, pt. 3), which are related to reason, 
are no other than affects of joy and desire 
(Prop. 69, pt. 3) ; and therefore (Def. 13 of the 
Affects), he who is led by fear and does good 
through fear of e'vil is not led by reason. q.e.d. 

Schol. The superstitious, who know better 
how to rail at "vice than to teach virtue, and 
who study not to lead man by reason, but to 
hold him in through fear, in order that he may 
shun e'nl rather than love -virtue, aim at 
nothing more than that others should be as 
miserable as themselves, and, therefore, it is 
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not to be wondered at if they generally become 
annoying and hateful to men. 

Coroh By the desire which springs from 
reason we follow good directly and avoid evil 
indirectly, 

Demonst. For the desire which springs from 
reason cannot spring from sorrow, but only 
from an affect of joy, which is not a passion 
(Prop. 59, pt. 3), that is to say, from joy 
which cannot be in excess (Prop. Gl, pt. 4). 
This desire springs, therefore (Prop. 8, pt. 4), 
from the knowledge of good, and not from the 
knowledge of CAnl, and therefore, according to 
the guidance of reason, we seek what is good 
directly, and so far only do we shun what is 
evil. Q.B.D. 

Schol. This corollary is explained by the ex- 
ample of a sick man and a healthy man. The 
sick man, through fear of death, eats what he 
dislikes; the healthy man takes a pleasure in 
his food, and so enjoys life more than if he 
feared death and directly desired to avoid it. 
So also the judge who condemns a guilty man 
to death, not from hatred or anger, but solely 
from love for the public welfare, is led by 
reason alone. 

Prop. 64. The knowledge of evil is inadequate 
knowledge, 

Demonal. The knowledge of evil (Prop. 8, 
pt. 4) is sorrow itself, in so far as we are con- 
scious of it. But sorrow is the passage to a less 
perfection (Def. 3 of the Affects), and it can- 
not, therefore, be understood through the 
essence itself of man (Props. 6 and 7, pt. 3). 
It is, therefore (Def. 2, pt. 3), a passion which 
(Prop. 3, pt. 3) depends upon inadequate 
ideas, and consequently (Prop, 29, pt. 2) the 
knowledge of sorrow, that is to say, the knowl- 
edge of evil, is inadequate, q.e.d, 

Corel. Hence it follows that if the human 
mind had none but adequate ideas, it would 
form no notion of evil. 

Prop. 65. According to the guidance of reason, 
of two things which are good, we shall follow the 
greeter good, and of two evils, we shall follow the less. 

Demonst. The good which hinders us from 
enjoying a greater good is really an evil, for 
good and evil (as we have shown in the preface 
to this part) are affirmed of things in so far as 
we compare them with one another. By the 
same reasoning a less evil is really a good, and 
therefore (Corol. Prop. 63, pt. 4), according to 
the guidance of reason, we shall seek or follow 
the greater good only and the lesser evil. q.e.d. 
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Corol. According to the guidance of reason, 
we shall follow a lesser evil for the sake of a 
greater good, and a lesser good which is the 
cause of a greater evil we shall neglect. For the 
evil which we here call less is really a good, and 
the good, on the other hand, is evil; and there- 
fore (Corol. Prop. 63, pt. 4) we shall seek the 
former and neglect the latter, q.e.d. 

Prop. 66. According to the guidance of reason, 
we shall seek the greater future good before that 
which is less and present, and we shall seek also 
the less and present evil before that which is 
greater ayid future. 

Demonst. If it were possible for the mind to 
have an adequate knowledge of a future ob- 
ject, it wouhl be affected by the same affect 
towarfls the future object as towards a present 
object (I’rop. G2, pt. 4). Therefore, in so far as 
we attend to reason itself, as wo arc supposing 
in this proposition that we do, it is the same 
thing whether the greater good or evil be sup- 
posed to be future or present, and therefore 
(Prop. 65, pt. 4) wc shall seek the greater 
future good before that which is less and pres- 
ent, etc. Q.E.D, 

Corol. According to the guidance of reason, 
we shall seek the lesser j)rcscnt evil which is 
the cause of the greater future good, and the 
lesser present good which is the cause of a 
greater future evil we shall neglect. This corol- 
lary is connected Avith the foregoing proposi- 
tion in the same way as Corol, Prop. 05 is con- 
nected with Prop. 65. 

8chol. If what has been said here be com- 
pared with what lias been demonstrated about 
the strength of the passions in the first eigh- 
teen Props, pt. 4, and in Schol. Prop. 18, pt. 4, 
it will easily be .seen in what consists the dif- 
ference between a man who is led by affect or 
opinion alone and one who is led by reason. 
The former, whether he wills it or not, does 
those things of which he is entirely ignorant, 
but the latter does the will of no one but him- 
self, and does those things only Avhich he 
knows are of greatest importance in life, and 
which he therefore desires above all things. I 
call the former, therefore, a slave, and the 
latter free. 

I will add here a few words concerning the 
character of the free man and his manner of 
life. 

Prop. 67. A free man thinks of nothing less 
than of death, and his wisdom is not a medita-^ 
tion upon death hut upon life. 
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Demonst. A free man, that is to say, a man 
who lives according to the dictates of reason 
alone, is not led by the fear of death (Prop. 63, 
pt. 4), but directly desires the good (Corol. 
Prop, 63, pt. 4) ; that is to say (Prop. 24, pt. 4), 
desires to act, to live, and to preserve his being 
in accordance with the principle of seeking his 
own profit. He thinks, therefore, of nothing 
less than of death, and his wisdom is a medita- 
tion upon life. q.b.d. 

Prop. 68. If men were horn free, they would 
form no conception of good and evil so long as 
they were free. 

Demonst. I have said that that man is free 
who is led by reason alone. He, therefore, who 
is born free and remains free has no other than 
adequate ideas, and therefore has no concep- 
tion of evil (Corol. Prop. 64, pt. 4), and conse- 
quently (as good and evil are correlative) no 
conception of good. q.e.d. 

Schol. It is clear from Prop. 4, pt. 4, that 
the hypothesis of this proposition is false, and 
cannot be conceived unless in so far as we re- 
gard human nature alone, or rather God, not 
in so far as He is infinite, but in so far only as 
He is the cause of man^s existence. This (to- 
gether with the other things we have before dem- 
onstrated) appears to have been what was 
meant by Moses in that history of the first man. 
In that history no other power of God is con- 
ceived excepting that by which He created man ; 
that is to say, the power with which He con- 
sidered nothing but the advantage of man. 
Therefore we are told that God forbad free 
man to eat of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, and warned him that as soon as he 
ate of it he would immediately dread death 
rather than desire to live. Afterwards we are 
told that when man found a wife who agreed 
entirely with his nature, he saw that there 
could be nothing in nature which could be 
more profitable to him than his wife. But when 
he came to believe that the brutes were like 
himself, he immediately began to imitate their 
affects (Prop. 27, pt. 3), and to lose his liberty, 
which the Patriarchs afterwards recovered, 
being led by the spirit of Christ, that is to say, 
by the idea of God, which alone can make a 
man free, and cause him to desire for other 
men the good he desires for himself, as (Prop. 
37, pt. 4) we have already demonstrated. 

Prop. 69. The virtue of a free man is seen to he 
as great in avoiding danger as in overcoming it. 

Demonst. An affect cannot be restrained or 


removed unless a contrary and stronger 
restrains it (Prop. 7, pt. 4) ; but blind au 
and fear are affects which may be eoneei 
being equally great (Props. 5 and 3, 
The virtue or strength of mind, thereto 
the definition of this, see Schol. Prop. J 
3), which is required to restrain audacitj 
be equally great with that which is requi 
restrain fear; that is to say (Defs. 40 anr 
the Affects), a free man avoids danger 1 
same virtue of the mind as that by wh 
seeks to overcome it. q.e.d. 

Corol. Flight at the proper time, just i 
as fighting, is to be reckoned, therefo 
showing strength of mind in a man who i; 
that is to say, a free man chooses flight 1 
same strength or presence of mind as th 
which he chooses battle. 

Schol. WTiat strength of mind is, or v 
understand by it, I have explained in I 
Prop. 59, pt. 3. By danger, I understand 
thing which may be the cause of sorrov 
tred, discord, or any other evdl like them 

Prop. 70. The free man who lives amongst 
who are ignorant strives as much as possi 
avoid their favours. 

Demonst. Every one, according to his 
disposition, judges what is good (Schol. 
39, pt. 3). The ignorant man, therefore, 
has conferred a favour on another person 
value it Recording to his own way of thin 
and he will be sad if a less value seems 
placed upon it by the person who has reci 
it (Prop. 42, pt. 3) . But a free man striv 
unite other men with himself by frient 
(Prop. 37, pt. 4), and not to return to i 
favours which they, according to their aS 
may consider to be equal to those which 
have bestowed. He desires rather to go 
himself and others by the free decisior 
reason, and to do those things only whic 
has discovered to be of the first imports 
A free man, therefore, in order that he 
not be hated by the ignorant nor yet ; 
to their appetites, but only to reason, wil 
deavour as much as possible to avoid 1 
favours. q.e.d. 

Schol. I say as much as possible. To 
though men are ignorant, they are never 
less men, who, when we are in straits, are 
to afford us human assistance — ^the best 
sistance which man can receive. It is 0 
necessary, therefore, to receive a favour f 
the ignorant, and to thank them for it acc 
ing to their taste; and besides this, care n 



be used, even in declining favours, not to seem 
either to despise the givers or through avarice 
to dread a return, so that we may not, while 
striving to escape their hatred, by that very 
act incur their displeasure. In avoiding fa- 
vours, therefore, we must be guided by a con- 
sideration of what is profitable and honourable. 

Prop. 71. None hvi those who are free are very 
grateful to one another. 

Demonst. None but those who are free are 
very profitable to one another, or are united 
by the closest bond of friendship (Prop. 35, pt. 
4, and Corel. 1), or with an equal zeal of love 
strive to do good to one another (Prop. 37, pt. 
4), and therefore (Def. 34 of the Affects) none 
but those who are free are very grateful to one 
another, q.e.d. 

Schol The gratitude to one another of men 
who are led by blind desire is generally a mat- 
ter of business or a snare rather than grati- 
tude. Ingratitude, it is to be observed, is not 
an affect. It is nevertheless base, bec.ause it is 
generally a sign that a man is too much af- 
fected by hatred, anger, pride, or avarice. Por 
he who through stupidity does not know how 
to return a gift is not ungrateful; and much 
less is he ungrateful who is not moved by the 
gifts of a harlot to serve her lust, nor by those 
of a thief to conceal his thefts, nor by any 
other gifts of a similar kind. On the contrary, 
a man shows that he possesses a steadfast 
mind if he does not suffer himself to be en- 
ticed by any gifts to his own or to common 
ruin. 

Prop. 72. A free man never acts deceitfully, but 
always honourably. 

Demonst. If a free man did anything deceit- 
fully, in so far as he is free, he would do it at 
the bidding of reason (for so far only do we 
call him free) ; and therefore to act deceitfully 
would be a virtue (Prop. 24, pt. 4), and conse- 
quently (by the same proposition) it would be 
more advantageous to every one, for the pres- 
ervation of his being, to act deceitfully; that is 
to say (as is self-evident), it would be more 
advantageous to men to agree only in words 
and to be opposed in reality, which (Corol. 
Prop. 31, pt. 4) is absurd. A free man, there- 
fore, &C. Q.E.D. 

Schal. If it be asked whether, if a man by 
breach of faith could escape from the danger 
of instant death, reason does not counsel him, 
for the preservation of his being, to break 
faith; I reply in the same way, that if reason 


gives such counsel, she gives it to all men, and 
reason therefore generally counsels men to 
make no agreements for uniting their strength 
and possessing laws in common except deceit- 
fully, that is to say, to have in reality no com- 
mon laws, which is absurd. 

Prop. 73. A man who is guided by reason is 
freer in a State where he lives according to the 
common laws than he is in solitude, where he 
obeys himself alone. 

Demonst. A man who is guided by reason is 
not led to obey by fear (Prop. 03, pt. 4), but in 
so far as he endeavours to preserve his being in 
accordance with the bidding of reason, that is 
to say (Schol. Prop. 66, pt. 4), in so far as he 
endeavours to live in freedom, does he desire 
to have regard for the common life and the 
common profit (Prop. 37, pt. 4), and conse- 
quently (as we have shown in Schol. 2, Prop. 
37, pt. 4) he desires to live according to the 
common laws of the State. A man, therefore, 
who is guided by reason desires, in order that 
he may live more freely, to maintain the com- 
mon rights of the State, q.e.u. 

Schol. Those, and the like things which we 
have demon-strated concerning the true liberty 
of man, are related to fortitu(le, tliat is to say 
(Schol. Prop. 59, pt. 3), to strength of mind 
and generosity. Nor do I think it worth while 
to demonstrate here, one by one, all the prop- 
erties of fortitude, and still loss to show how 
its possessor can hate no one, bo angry with no 
one, can neither envy, be indignant with, nor 
despise anybody, and can least of all be proud. 
For all this, together with truths of a like kind 
which have to do with the true life and religion, 
are easily deduced from Props. 37 and 46, pt. 
4, which show that hatred is to be overcome 
by love, and that every one who is guided by 
reason desires for others the good which he 
seeks for himself. In addition, we must re- 
member what we have already observed in 
Schol. Prop. 50, pt. 4, and in other places, that 
the brave man will consider above everything 
that all things follow from the necessity of the 
divine nature; and that, consequently, what- 
ever he thinks injurious and evil, and, moreover 
whatever seems to be impious, dreadful, unjust, 
or wicked, arises from this, that he conceives 
things in a disturbed, mutilated, and confused 
fashion. For this reason, his chief effort is to 
conceive things as they are in themselves, and 
to remove the hindrances to true knowledge, 
such as hatred, anger, envy, derision, pride, 
and others of tliis kind which we have before 
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noticed; and so he endeavours, as we have 
said, as much as possible to do well and rejoice. 
How far human virtue reaches in the attain- 
ment of these things, and what it can do, I 
shall show in the following part. 


APPENDIX 

My observations in this part concerning the 
true method of life have not been arranged so 
that they could be seen at a glance, but have 
been demonstrated here and there according 
as I could more easily deduce one from another. 
I have determined, therefore, here to collect 
them, and reduce them under principal heads. 

I 

All our efforts or desires follow from the ne- 
cessity of our nature in such a manner that 
they can be understood either through it alone 
as their proximate cause, or in so far as we are 
a part of nature, which part cannot be ade- 
quately conceived through itself and without 
the other individuals. 

II 

The desires which follow from our nature in 
such a manner that they can be understood 
through it alone, are those which are related to 
the mind, in so far as it is conceived to consist 
of adequate ideas. The remaining desires are 
not related to the mind, unless in so far as it 
conceives things inadequately, whose power 
and increase cannot be determined by human 
power, but by the power of objects which are 
without us. The first kind of desii-es, therefore, 
are properly called actions, but the latter pas- 
sions; for the first always indicate our power, 
and the latter, on the contrary, indicate our 
impotence and imperfect knowledge. 

III 

Our actions, that is to say, those desires 
which are determined by man’s power or rea- 
son, are always good; the others may be good 
as well as evil. 

IV 

It is therefore most profitable to us in life to 
make perfect the intellect or reason as far as 
possible, and in this one thing consists the 
highest happiness or blessedness of man; for 
blessedness is nothing but the peace of mind 
which springs from the intuitive knowledge of 


God, and to perfect the intellect is nothing bu 
to understand God, together with the attri 
butes and actions of God, which flow from th 
necessity of His nature. The final aim, there 
fore, of a man who is guided by reason, that i 
to say, the chief desire by which he strives t( 
govern all his other desires, is that by which h 
is led adequately to conceive himself and al 
things which can be conceived by his intelli 
gence. 

V 

There is no rational life therefore, withou 
intelligence, and things are good only in so fa 
as they assist man to enjoy that life of thi 
mind which is determined by intelligence 
Those things alone, on the other hand, we cal 
evil which hinder man from perfecting his rea 
son and enjo3dng a rational life. 

VI 

But because all those things of which man i 
the efficient cause are necessarily good, it fol 
lows that no evil can happen to man excep 
from e-vternal causes, that is to say, except h 
so far as he is a part of the whole of nature 
whose laws human nature is compelled t« 
obey — compelled also to accommodate him 
self to this whole of nature in almost an in 
finite number of ways. 

VII 

It is impossible that a man should not be i 
part of nature and follow her common order 
but if he be placed amongst individuals wh 
agree with his nature, his power of action wi) 
by that very fact be assisted and supported 
But if, on the contrary, he be placed amongs 
individuals who do not in the least agree wit! 
his nature, he will scarcely be able withou 
great change on his part to accommodate him 
self to them. 

VIII 

Anything that exists in nature which w 
judge to be evil or able to hinder us from ex 
isting and enjoying a rational life, we are a] 
lowed to remove from us in that way whic 
seems the safest; and whatever, on the othe 
hand, we judge to be good or to be profitabl 
for the preservation of our being or the enjoy 
ment of a rational life, we are permitted t' 
take for our use and use in any way we ma; 
think proper; and absolutely, every one is al 
lowed by the highest right of nature to do tha 
which he believes contributes to his own profil 
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IX 

Nothing, therefore, can agree better with 
the nature of any object than other individuals 
of the same kind, and so (see § 7) there is 
nothing more profitable to man for the preserv- 
ation of his being and the enjoyment of a 
rational life than a man who is guided by 
reason. Again, since there is no single thing we 
know which is more excellent than a man who 
is guided by reason, it follows that there is 
nothing by which a person can better show 
how much skill and talent he possesses than 
by so educating men that at last they will live 
under the direct authority of reason. 

X 

In so far as men are carried away by envy 
or any affect of hatred towards one another, so 
far are they contrary to one another, and 
consequently so much the more are they to be 
feared, as they have more power than other 
individuals of nature. 

XI 

Minds, nevertheless, are not conquered by 
arms, but by love and generosity. 

XII 

Above all things is it profitable to men to 
form communities and to unite themselves to 
one another by bonds wdiich may make all of 
them as one man: and absolutely, it is profit- 
able for them to do whatever may tend to 
strengthen their friendships. 

XIII 

But to accomplish this skill and watchful- 
ness are required; for men are changeable 
(those being very few who live according to 
the laws of reason), and nevertheless generally 
envious and more inclined to vengeance than 
pity. To bear with each, therefore, according 
to his disposition and to refrain from imitating 
his affects requires a singular power of mind. 
But those, on the contrary, who know how to 
revile men, to denounce vices rather than teach 
virtues, and not to strengthen men's minds 
but to weaken them, are injurious both to 
themselves and others, so that many of them 
through an excess of impatience and a false 
zeal for religion prefer living with brutes ratlier 
than amongst men; just as boys or youths, un- 
able to endure with equanimity the rebukes of 
their parents, fly to the army, choosing the 
discomforts of war and the rule of a tyrant 
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rather than the comforts of home and the ad- 
monitions of a father, suffering all kinds of 
burdens to be imposed upon them in order 
that they may revenge themselves upon their 
parents. 

XIV 

Although, therefore, men generally deter- 
mine everything by their pleasure, many more 
advantages than disadvantages arise from 
their common union. It is better, therefore, to 
endure with equanimity the injuries inflicted 
by them, and to apply our minds to those 
things which subserve concord and the es- 
tablishment of friendship. 

XV 

The things which beget concord are those 
which are related to justice, integrity, and 
honour; for besides tliat which is unjust and 
injurious, men take ill also anything which is 
esteemed base, or that any one should despise 
the received customs of the State. But in order 
to win love, those things are chiefly necessary 
which have reference to religion and piety. 
(See Schols. 1 and 2, Prop. 37, Schol. Prop. 46, 
and Schol. Prop. 73, pt. 4.) 

XVI 

Concord, moreover, is often produced by 
fear, but it is without good faith. It is to be 
observed, too, that foai- arises from impotence 
of mind, and therefore is of no service to rea- 
son; nor is pity, although it seems to present 
an appearance of piety. 

XVII 

Men also are conquered by liberality, es- 
pecially those who have not the means where- 
with to procure what is necessary for the sup- 
port of life. But to assist every one who is 
needy far surpasses the strength or profit of a 
private person, for the wealth of a private 
person is altogether insufficient to supply such 
wants. Besides, the power of any one man is 
too limited for him to be able to unite every 
one with himself in friendship. The care, 
therefore, of the poor is incumbent on the 
whole of society and concCTns only the general 
profit. 

XVIII 

In the receipt of benefits and in returning 
thanks, care altogether different must be 
taken — concerning which see Schol. Prop. 70, 
and Schol. Prop. 71, pt. 4. 
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XIX 

The love of a harlot, that is to say, the lust 
of sexual intercourse, which arises from mere 
external form, and absolutely all love which 
recognises any other cause than the freedom 
of the mind, easily passes into hatred, unless, 
which is worse, it becomes a species of delir- 
ium, and thereby discord is cherished rather 
than concord (Corol. Prop. 31, pt. 3). 

XX 

With regard to marriage, it is plain that it is 
in accordance with reason, if the desire of con- 
nection is engendered not merely by external 
form, but by a love of begetting children and 
wisely educating them; and if, in addition, the 
love both of the husband and wife has for its 
cause not external form merely, but chiefly 
liberty of mind. 

XXI 

Flattery, too, produces concord, but only by 
means of the disgraceful crime of slavery or 
perfidy; for there are none who are more taken 
by flattery than the proud, who wish to be first 
and are not so. 

XXII 

There is a false appearance of piety and re- 
ligion in dejection; and although dejection is 
the opposite of pride, the humble dejected 
man is very near akin to the proud (Schol. 
Prop. 57, pt. 4). 

XXIII 

Shame also contributes to concord, but only 
with regard to those matters which cannot be 
concealed. Shame, too , inasmuch as it is a kind of 
sorrow, does not belong to the service of reason. 

XXIV 

The remaining affects of sorrow which have 
man for their object are directly opposed to 
justice, integrity, honour, piety, and religion; 
and although indignation may seem to present 
an appearance of equity, yet there is no law 
where it is allowed to every one to judge the 
deeds of another, and to vindicate his own or 
another’s right. 

XXV 

Affability, that is to say, the desire of pleas- 
ing men, which is determined by reason, is re- 
lated to piety (Schol. Prop. 37, pt. 4). But if 
affability arise from an affect, it is ambition or 
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desire, by which men, generally under a fa 
pretence of piety, excite discords and se 
tions. For he who desires to assist other peof 
either by advice or by deed, in order that ti 
may together enjoy the highest good, ts 
strive, above all things, to win their love, a 
not to draw them into admiration, so that 
doctrine may be named after him, nor abj 
lutely to give any occasion for envy. In cm 
mon conversation, too, he will avoid referri 
to the vices of men, and will take care or 
sparingly to speak of human impotence, wh 
he will talk largely of human virtue or pow< 
and of the way by which it may be made p€ 
feet, so that men being moved not by fear 
aversion, but solely by the affect of joy, mj 
endeavour as much as they can to live imd 
the rule of reason. 

XXVI 

Excepting man, we know’ no indiv’idual thii 
in nature in whose mind w’e can take pleasur 
nor anything which w’e can unite with ou 
selves by friendship or any kind of intercours 
and therefore regard to our owm profit does m 
demand that w’e should preserve anjdhii 
which exists in nature excepting men, bi 
teaches us to preserve it or destroy it in a( 
cordance with its varied uses, or to adapt it t 
our own service in any way whatever. 

XXVII 

The profit which w’e derive from objecl 
w'ithout us, over and above the experience an' 
knowledge which we obtain because w’e oh 
serve them and change them from their exist 
ing forms into others, is chiefly the preserve 
tion of the body, and for this reason those oh 
jects are the most profitable to us w’hich ca 
feed and nourish the body, so that all its part 
are able properly to perform their functions 
For the more capable the body is of being aj 
fected in many ways, and affecting externa 
bodies in many ways, the more capable q 
thinking is the mind (Props. 38 and 39, pt. 4j 
But there seem to be very few things in natur 
of this kind, and it is consequently necessar, 
for the requisite nourishment of the body t 
use many different kinds of food; for the hu 
man body is composed of a great number c 
parts of different nature, which need constan 
and varied food in order that the whole of th 
body may be equally adapted for all thos 
thing s which can follow from its nature, am 
consequently that the mind also may b 
equally adapted to conceive many things. 
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XXVIII 

The strength of one man would scarcely 
sufl&ce to obtain these things if men did not 
mutually assist one another. As money has 
presented us with an abstract of eversrthing, it 
has come to pass that its image above every 
other usually occupies the mind of the multi- 
tude, because they can imagine hardly any 
kind of joy without the accompanying idea of 
money as its cause. 

XXIX 

This, however, is a vice only in those who 
seek money not from poverty or necessity, but 
because they have learnt the arts of gain, by 
which they keep up a grand appearance. As 
for the body itself, they feed it in accordance 
with custom, but sparingly, because they be- 
lieve that they lose so much of their goods as 
they spend upon the preservation of their body. 
Those, however, who know the true use of 
money, and regulate the measure of wealth 
according to their needs, live contented with 
few things. 

XXX 

Since, therefore, those things are good which 
help the parts of the body to perform their 
functions, and since joy consists in this, that 
the power of man, in so far as he is made up of 
mind and body, is helped or increased, it fol- 
lows that all those things which bring joy are 
good. But inasmuch as things do not work to 
this end — that they may affect us with joy — 
nor is their power of action guided in accord- 
ance with our profit, and finally, since joy is 
generally related chiefly to some one part of 
the body, it follows that generally the affects 
of joy (unless reason and watchfulness be 
present), and consequently the desires which 
are begotten from them, are excessive. It is to 
be added, that an affect causes us to put that 
thing first which is sweet to us in the present, 
and that we are not able to judge the futm-e 
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with an equal affect of the mind (Schol. Prop, 
44, and Schol. Prop. 60, pt. 4). 

XXXI 

Superstition, on the contrary, seems to af- 
firm that what brings sorrow is good, and, on 
the contrary, that what brings joy is evil. But, 
as we have already said (Schol. Prop. 45, pt. 
4), no one excepting an envious man is de- 
lighted at my impotence or disadvantage, for 
the greater the joy with which we are affected, 
the greater the perfection to which we pass, 
and consequently the more do we participate 
in the divine nature; nor can joy ever be evil 
which is controlled by a true consideration for 
our own profit. On the other hand, the man 
who is led by fear, and does what is good that 
he may avoid what is evil, is not guided by 
reason. 

XXXII 

But human power is very limited, and is in- 
finitely surpassed by the power of external 
causes, so that we do not possess an absolute 
power to adapt to our service the things which 
are without us. Nevertheless we shall bear 
with equanimity those things which happen to 
us contrary to what a consideration of our own 
profit demands, if we arc conscious that we 
have performed our duty, that the power we 
have could not reach so far us to enable us to 
avoid those things, and tliat we are a part of 
the whole of nature, whose order we follow. If 
we clearly and distinctly understand this, the 
part of us which is determined by intelligence, 
that is to say, the better part of us, will be en- 
tirely satisfied therewith, and in that satisfac- 
tion will endeavour to persevere; for, in so far 
as we understand, we cannot desire anything 
excepting what is necessary, nor, absolutely, 
can we be satisfied with anything but the 
truth. Therefore in so far as we understand 
these things properly will the efforts of the 
better part of us agree with the order of the 
whole of nature. 
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OF THE POWER OF THE INTELLECT, 
OR OF HUMAN LIBERTY 


PREFACE 

I pass at length to the other part of Ethics 
which concerns the method or way which leads 
to liberty. In this part, therefore, I shall treat 
of the power of reason, showing how' much 
reason itself can control the affects, and then 
what is freedom of mind or blessedness. Thence 
we shall see how much stronger the wdse man 
is than the ignorant. In W'hat manner and in 
wiiat way the intellect should be rendered per- 
fect, and with what art the body is to be cared 
for in order that it may properly perform its 
functions, I have nothing to do wdth here; for 
all former belongs to logic, the latter to medi- 
cine. I shall occupy myself here, as I have said, 
solely with the power of the mind or of reason, 
first of all showing the extent and nature of the 
authority which it has over the affects in re- 
straining them and governing them; for that 
we have not absolute authority over them we 
have already demonstrated. The Stoics indeed 
thought that the affects depend absolutely on 
our wall, and that we are absolutely masters 
over them; but they were driven, by the con- 
tradiction of experience, though not by their 
owm principles, to confess that not a little 
practice and study are required in order to re- 
strain and govern the affects. This, one of 
them attempted to illustrate, if I remember 
rightly, by the example of t'wo dogs, one of a 
domestic and the other of a hunting breed; 
for he was able by habit to make the house-dog 
hunt, and the hunting dog, on the contrary, to 
desist from running after hares. To the Stoical 
opinion Descartes much inclines. He affirms 
that the soul or mind is united specially to a 
certain part of the brain called the pineal 
gland, which the mind by the mere exercise of 
the will is able to move in different ways, and 
by whose help the mind perceives all the move- 
ments which are excited in the body and ex- 
ternal objects. This gland he affirms is sus- 
pended in the middle of the brain in such a 
manner that it can be moved by the least mo- 
tion of the animal spirits. Again, he affirms 


that any variation in the manner in which the 
animal spirits impinge upon this gland is fol- 
lowed by a variation in the manner in which it 
is suspended in the middle of the brain, and 
moreover that the number of different impres- 
sions on the gland is the same as that of the 
different external objects which propel the 
animal spirits towards it. Hence it comes to 
pass that if the gland, by the will of the soul 
moving it in different directions, be afterwards 
suspended in this or that way in W'hich it had 
once been suspended by the spirits agitated in 
this or that way, then the gland itself will pro- 
pel and determine the animal spirits them- 
selves in the same way as that in which they 
had before been repelled by a similar suspen- 
sion of the gland. Moreover, he affirmed that 
each volition of the mind is united in nature to 
a certain motion of the gland. For example, if 
a person wishes to behold a remote object, this 
volition will cause the pupil of the eye to dilate, 
but if he thinks merely of the dilation of the 
pupil, to have that volition will profit him 
nothing, because nature has not connected a 
motion of the gland which serves to impel the 
animal spirits towards the optic nerve in a way 
suitable for dilation or contraction of the pupil 
with the volition of dilation or contraction, 
but only with the volition of beholding objects 
afar off or close at hand. Finally, he main- 
tained that although each motion of this gland 
appears to be connected by nature from the 
commencement of our life with an individual 
thought, these motions can nevertheless be 
connected by habit with other thoughts, a 
proposition which he attempts to demonstrate 
in liis “Passions of the Soul,” art. 50, pt, 1. 

From this he concludes that there is no mind 
so feeble that it cannot, when properly di- 
rected, acquire absolute power over its pas- 
sions; for passions, as defined by him, are 
“perceptions, or sensations, or emotions of the 
soul which are related to it specially, and 
which (N.B.) are produced, preserved, and 
strengthened by some motion of the spirits.” 
(See the “Passions of the Soul,” art. 27, pt. 1.) 
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But since it is possible to join to a certain vo- 
lition any motion of the gland, and conse- 
quently of the spirits, and since the determi- 
nation of the will depends solely on our power, 
we shall be able to acquire absolute mastery 
over our passions provided only we determine 
our will by fixed and firm decisions by which 
we desire to direct our actions and bind with 
these decisions the movements of the passions 
we wish to have. So far as I can gather from 
his own words, this is the opinion of that dis- 
tinguished man, and I could scarcely have be- 
lieved it possible for one so great to have put it 
forward if it had been less subtle. I can hardly 
wonder enough that a philosopher who firmly 
resolved to make no deduction except from 
self-evident principles, and to affirm nothing 
but what he clearly and di.stinctly perceived, 
and Avho blamed all the schoolmen because 
they desired to explain obscure matters by oc- 
cult qualities, should accept a hypothesis more 
occult than any occult quality. What does he 
understand, I ask, by the union of the mind 
and body? What clear and distinct conception 
has he of thought intimately connected with a 
certain small portion of matter? I wish that he 
had explained this union by its proximate 
cause. But he conceived the mind to be so dis- 
tinct from the body that he was able to assign 
no single cause of this union, nor of the mind 
itself, but was obliged to have recourse to the 
cause of the whole universe, that is to say, to 
God. Again, I should like to know how many 
degrees of motion the mind can give to that 
pineal gland, and with how great a power the 
mind can hold it suspended. For I do not 
understand whether this gland is acted on by 
the mind more slowly or more quickly than by 
the animal spirits, and whether the movements 
of the passions, which we have so closely bound 
with firm decisions, might not be separated 
from them again by bodily causes, from which 
it would follow that although the mind had 
firmly determined to meet danger, and had 
joined to this decision the motion of boldness, 
the sight of the danger might cause the gland 
to be suspended in such a manner that the 
mind could think of nothing but flight. Indeed, 
since there is no relation between the will and 
motion, so there is no comparison between the 
power or strength of the body and that of the 
mind, and consequently the strength of the 
body can never be determined by the strength 
of the mind. It is to be remembered also that 
this gland is not found to be so situated in the 
middle of the brain that it can be driven about 
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so easily and in so many ways, and that all the 
nerves are not extended to the cavities of the 
brain. Lastly, I omit all that Descartes asserts 
concerning the will and the freedom of the will, 
since I have shown over and over again that it 
is false. Therefore, inasmuch as the power of 
the mind, as I have shown above, is deter- 
mined by intelligence alone, we shall deter- 
mine by the knowledge of the mind alone the 
remedies against the affects — remedies which 
every one, I believe, has experienced, although 
there may not have been any accurate obser- 
vation or distinct perception of them, and from 
this knowledge of the mind alone shall we de- 
duce everything which relates to its blessedness. 

AXIOMS 

1. If two contrary actions be excited in the 
same subject, a change must necessarily take 
place in both, or in one alone, until they eease 
to be contrary. 

2. The power of an affect is limited by the 
power of its cause, in so far as the essence of 
the affect is manifested or limited by the es- 
sence of the cause itself. 

This axiom is evident from Prop. 7, pt. 3. 

Prop. I . Astho ughts and the ideas of things are 
arra.nged a7id comicded in the mind, exactly so 
are the affections of the body or the images of 
things arranged and connected in the body. 

Demonst. The order and connection of ideas 
is the same (Prop. 7, pt. 2) as the order and 
connection of things, and idee versa, the order 
and connection of things is the same (Corel. 
Props. 6 and 7, pt. 2) as the order and connec- 
tion of ideas. Therefore, as the order and con- 
nection of ideas in the mind is according to the 
order and connection of the affections of the 
body (Prop. 18, pt. 2), it follows, vice versa 
(Prop. 2, pt. 3), that the order and connection 
of the affections of the body is according to the 
order and connection in the mind of the 
thoughts and ideas of things. q.e.d. 

Prop. 2. If we detach an emotion of the mind or 
affect from the thought of an external cause and 
connect it with other thoughts, then the love or 
haired to wards the external cause and the fluctua- 
tions of the mind which arise from these affects 
will be destroyed. 

DenionM. That which constitutes the form 
of love or hatred is joy or sorrow, accompanied 
with the idea of an external cause (Defs. 6 and 
7 of the Affects). If this idea therefore be taken 
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moved, and therefore these affects and any 
others which arise from them are destroyed. 

Q.E.D. 

Prop. 3. An affect which is a passion ceases to 
be a passion as soon as we form a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of it. 

Demonst. An affect which is a passion is a 
confused idea (by the general definition of the 
Affects) . If, therefore, we form a clear and dis- 
tinct idea of this affect, the idea will not be 
distinguished — except by reason — from this 
affect, in so far as the affect is related to the 
mind alone (Prop. 21, pt. 2, with its Schol.), 
and therefore (Prop. 3, pt. 3) the affect will 
cease to be a passion. q.e.d. 

Corel. In proportion, then, as we know an 
affect better is it more within our control, and 
the less does the mind suffer from it. 

Prop. 4. There is no affection of the body of 
which we cannot form some dear and distinct 
conception. 

Demonst. Those things which are common 
to all cannot be otherwise than adequately 
conceived (Prop. 38, pt. 2), and therefore 
(Prop. 12, and Lem. 2, following Schol. Prop. 
13, pt. 2) there is no affection of the body of 
which we cannot form some clear and distinct 
conception. q.e.d. 

Corel. Hence it follows that there is no af- 
fect of which we cannot form some clear and 
distinct conception. For an affect is an idea of 
an affection of the body (by the general def- 
inition of the Affects), and this idea therefore 
(Prop. 4, pt. 5) must involve some clear and 
distinct conception. 

Schol. Since nothing exists from which some 
effect does not follow (Prop. 36, pt. 1), and 
since we understand clearly and distinctly 
everything which follows from an idea which 
is adequate in us (Prop. 40, pt. 2), it is a nec- 
essary consequence that every one has the 
power, partly at least, if not absolutely, of 
understanding clearly and distinctly himself 
and his affects, and consequently of bringing 
it to pass that he suffers less from them. We 
have therefore mainly to strive to acquire a 
clear and distinct knowledge as far as possible 
of each affect, so that the mind may be led to 
pass from the affect to think those things 
which it perceives clearly and distinctly, and 
with which it is entirely satisfied, and to strive 
also that the affect may be separated from the 
thought of an external cause and connected 
with true thoughts. Thus not only love, hatred, 


&c., will be destroyed (Prop. 2, pt. 5), but also 
the appetites or desires to w'hich the affect 
gives rise cannot be excessive (Prop, 61, pt. 4). 
For it is above everything to be obseiw^ed that 
the appetite by W'hich a man is said to act is 
one and the same appetite as that by which he 
is said to suffer. For example, we have shown 
that human nature is so constituted that every 
one desires that other people should live ac- 
cording to his way of thinking (Schol. Prop. 
31, pt, 3), a desire which in a man who is not 
guided by reason is a passion which is called 
ambition, and is not very different from pride; 
while, on the other hand, in a man who lives 
according to the dictates of reason it is an 
action or virtue which is called piety (Schol. 1, 
Prop. 37, pt. 4, and Demonst. 2 of the same 
Prop.) . In the same manner, all the appetites 
or desires are passions only in so far as they 
arise from inadequate ideas, and are classed 
among the virtues whenever they are excited 
or begotten by adequate ideas; for all the de- 
sires by which we are determined to any action 
may arise either from adequate or inadequate 
ideas (Prop. 59, pt. 4). To return, therefore, to 
the point from which we set out: there is no 
remedy within our power which can be con- 
ceived more excellent for the affects than that 
which consists in a true knowdedge of them, 
since the mind possesses no other power than 
that of thinking and forming adequate ideas, 
as we have shown above (Prop. 3, pt. 3). 

Prop. 5. An affect towards an objed which we 
do not imagine as necessary, possible, or con- 
tingent, but which we simply imagine, is, other 
things being equal, the greatest of all. 

Demand. The affect towards an obj ect which 
we imagine to be free is greater than towards 
one wliich is necessary (Prop. 49, pt. 3), and 
consequently still greater than towards one 
which we imagine as possible or contingent 
(Prop. 11, pt. 4). But to imagine an object as 
free can be nothing else than to imagine it 
simply, while we know not the causes by which 
it was determined to action. (See Schol. Prop. 
35, pt. 2.) An affect, therefore, tow'ards an 
object which we simply imagine is, other 
things being equal, greater than towards one 
which we imagine as necessary, possible, 
or contingent, and consequently greatest of 
all. Q.E.D. 

Prop. 6. In so far as the mind understands all 
things as necessary, so far has it greater power 
over the affects, or suffers less from them. 
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Demonst. The mind understands all things 
to be necessary (Prop. 29, pt. 1), and deter- 
mined by an infinite chain of causes to exist- 
ence and action (Prop. 28, pt. 1), and therefore 
(Prop. 6, pt. 5) so far enables itself to suffer 
less from the affects which arise from these 
things, and (Prop. 48, pt. 3) to be less affected 
towards them. q.e.d. 

S chol. The more this knowledge that things 
are necessary is applied to individual things 
which we imagine more distinctly and more 
vividly, the greater is this power of the mind 
over the affects, — a fact to which experience 
also testifies. For we see that sorrow for the 
loss of anything good is diminished if the per- 
son who has lost it considers that it could not 
by any possibility have been preserved. So 
also we see that nobody pities an infant be- 
cause it does not know how to speak, walk, or 
reason, and lives so many years not conscious, 
as it were, of itself; but if a number of human 
beings were born adult, and only a few here 
and there were born infants, every one would 
pity the infants, because we should then con- 
sider infancy not as a thing natural and neces- 
sary, but as a defect or fault of nature. Many 
other facts of a similar kind we might observe. 

Prop. 7. The affects which spring from reason 
or which are excited by it are, if time he taken into 
account, more powerful than (hose which are re- 
lated to individual objects which we contemplate 
as absent. 

Demonst. We do not contemplate an object 
as absent by reason of the affect by which we 
imagine it, but by reason of the fact that the 
body is affected with another affect, which ex- 
cludes the existence of that object (Prop. 17, 
pt. 2). The affect, therefore, which is related to 
an object which we contemplate as absent, is 
not of such a nature as to overcome the other 
actions and power of man (concerning these 
things see Prop. 6, pt. 4), but, on the contrary, 
is of such a nature that it can in some way be 
restrained by those affections which exclude 
the existence oiP its external cause (Prop. 9, pt. 
4). But the affect which arises from reason is 
necessarily related to the common properties 
of things (see the definition of reason in Schol. 
2, Prop. 40, pt. 2), which we always contem- 
plate as present (for nothing can exist which 
excludes their present existence), and which 
we always imagine in the same way (Prop. 38, 
pt. 2). This affect, therefoi-e, always remains 
the same, and consequently (Ax. 1, pt. 5), the 
affects which are contrary to it, and which are 
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not maintained by their external cause, must 
more and more accommodate themselves to it 
until they are no longer contrary to it. So far, 
therefore, the affect which springs from reason 
is the stronger. q.e.d. 

Prop. 8. The greater the number of the causes 
which simultaneously concur to excite any affect, 
the greater it will be. 

Demonst. A number of simultaneous causes 
can do more than if they were fewer (Prop. 
7, pt. 3), and therefore (Prop. 6, pt. 4) the 
greater the number of the simultaneous 
causes by which an affect is excited, the great- 
er it is. Q.B.I). 

Schol. This proposition is also evident from 
Ax. 2, pt. 5. 

Prop. 9. Tf we are affected by an affect which is 
related to many and different causes, which the 
mind contemplates at the same time with the af- 
fect itself, we are less injured, suffer less from it, 
and are less affected therefore towards each cause 
than if we were affected by another affect equally 
great which is related to one cause only or to 
fewer causes. 

Demonst. An affect is bad or injurious only 
in so far as it hinders the mind from thinking 
(Props. 26 and 27, pt. 4), and therefore that 
affect by Avhich the mind is determined to the 
contemplation of a number of objects at the 
same time is less injurious than another affect 
equally great which holds the mind in the con- 
templation of one object alone or of a few ob- 
jects, so that it cannot thinlc of others. This is 
the first thing we had to prove. Again, since 
the essence of the mind, that is to say (Prop. 
7, pt. 3), its power, consists in thought alone 
(Prop. 11, pt. 2), the mind suffers less through 
an affect by which it is determined to the con- 
templation of a number of objects at the same 
time than through an affect equally great 
which holds it occupied in the contemplation 
of one object alone or of a few objects. This is 
the second thing we had to prove. Finally, this 
affect (Prop, 48, pt. 3), in so far as it is related 
to a number of external causes, is therefore less 
towards each. q.e.d. 

Prop. 10. So long as we are not agitated by af- 
fects which are contrary to our nature do we pos- 
sess the power of arranging and connecting the 
affections of the body according to the order of the 
intellect. 

Demonst. The affects which are contrary to 
our nature, that is to say (Prop. 30, pt. 4), 
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not so easily overcome, it will nevertheless be 


Prop. 7-10 

wiiicli are evil, are evil so far as they hinder the 
mind from understanding (Prop. 27, pt, 4). So 
long, therefore, as we are not agitated by af- 
fects which are contrary to our nature, so long 
the power of the mind by which it endeavours 
to understand things (Prop. 26, pt. 4) is not 
hindered, and therefore so long does it possess 
the power of forming clear and distinct ideas, 
and of deducing them the one from the other 
(see Schol. 2, Prop. 40, and Schol. Prop. 47, 
pt. 2). So long, consequently (Prop. 1, pt. 5), 
do we possess the power of arranging and con- 
necting the affections of the body according to 
the order of the intellect, q.e.d. 

Schol. Through this power of properly ar- 
ranging and connecting the affections of the 
body we can prevent ourselves from being 
easily affected by evil affects. For (Prop. 7, pt. 
5) a greater power is required to restrain af- 
fects which are arranged and connected ac- 
cording to the order of the intellect than is re- 
quired to restrain those which are uncertain 
and unsettled. The best thing, therefore, we 
can do, so long as we lack a perfect knowledge 
of our affects, is to conceive a right rule of life, 
or sure maxims (dogmata) of life, — to commit 
these latter to memory, and constantly to 
apply them to the particular cases which fre- 
quently meet us in life, so that our imagination 
may be widely affected by them, and they may 
always be ready to hand. For example, amongst 
the maxims of life we have placed this (see 
Prop, 46, pt. 4, with its Schol.), that hatred is 
to be conquered by love or generosity, and is 
not to be met with hatred in return. But in 
order that we may always have this prescript 
of reason in readiness whenever it will be of 
service, we must think over and often medi- 
tate upon the common injuries inflicted by 
men, and consider how and in what way they 
may best be repelled by generosity; for thus 
we shall connect the image of injury with the 
imagination of this maxim, and (Prop. 18, pt. 
2) it will be at hand whenever an injury is of- 
fered to us. If we also continually have regard 
to our own true profit, and the good which fol- 
lows from mutual friendship and common fel- 
lowship, and remember that the highest peace 
of mind arises from a right rule of life (Prop. 
52, pt. 4), and also that man, like other things, 
acts according to the necessity of nature, then 
the injury or the hatred which usually arises 
from that necessity will occupy but the least 
part of the imagination, and will be easily 
overcome: or supposing that the anger which 
generally arises from the greatest injuries is 


overcome, although not without fluctuation of 
mind, in a far shorter space of time than would 
have been necessary if we had not possessed 
those maxims on which we had thus meditated 
beforehand. This is evident from Props. 6, 7, 
and 8, pt. 5. 

Concerning strength of mind, we must re- 
flect in the same way for the purpose of getting 
rid of fear, that is to say, we must often enu- 
merate and imagine the common dangers of life, 
and think upon the manner in which they can 
best be avoided and overcome by presence of 
mind and courage. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that in the ordering of our thoughts and 
images we must always look (Corol. Prop. 63, 
pt. 4, and Prop. 59, pt. 3) to those qualities 
which in each thing are good, so that we may 
be determined to action always by an affect of 
joy. 

For example, if a man sees that he pursues 
glory too eagerly, let him think on its proper 
use, for what end it is to be followed, and by 
what means it can be obtained; but let him not 
think upon its abuse and vanity, and on the 
inconstancy of men and things of this sort, 
about w’hich no one thinks unless through dis- 
ease of mind; for with such thoughts do those 
who are ambitious greatly torment themselves 
when they despair of obtaining the honours 
for W'hich they are striving; and while they 
vomit forth rage, wish to be thought wise. In- 
deed it is certain that those covet glory the 
most who are loudest in declaiming against its 
abuse and the vanity of the world. Nor is this 
a pecuharity of the ambitious, but is common 
to all to whom fortune is adverse and who are 
impotent in mind; for we see that a poor and 
avaricious man is never v'eary of speaking 
about the abuse of money and the vices of the 
rich, thereby achieving nothing save to torment 
himself and show' to others that he is unable to 
bear wdth equanimity not only his owm pov- 
erty but also the wealth of others. So also a 
man w'ho has not been Tvell received by his 
mistress thinks of nothing but the fickleness of 
women, their faithlessness, and their other oft- 
proclaimed failings, — all of wrhich he forgets as 
soon as he is taken into favour by his mistress 
again. He, therefore, who desires to govern his 
affects and appetites from a love of liberty 
alone will strive as much as he can to know 
virtues and their causes, and to fill bis mind 
with that joy which springs from a true knowl- 
edge of them. Least of all ■will he desire to con- 
template the "vices of men and disparage men, 
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or to delight in a false show of liberty. He who 
will diligently observe these things (and they 
are not difficult), and will continue to practise 
them, will assuredly in a short space of time be 
able for the most part to direct his actions in 
accordance with the command of reason. 

Prop. 11. The greater the number of objects to 
which an image is related, the more constant is it, 
or the more frequently does it present itself, and 
the more does it occupy the mind. 

Demonsl. The greater the number of objects 
to which an image or affect is related, the 
greater is the number of causes by which it can 
be excited and cherished. All these causes the 
mind contemplates simultaneously by means 
of the affect (by hypothesis), and therefore the 
more constant is the affect, or the more fre- 
quently does it present itself, and the more 
does it occupy the mind (Prop. 8, pt. 5). q.b.d. 

Prop. 12. The images of things are more easily 
connected with those images which are related to 
things which ive clearly and distinctly understand 
than with any others. 

Demonst. Things which we clearly and dis- 
tinctly understand are either the common 
properties of things or what are deduced from 
them (see the definition of reason in Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2), and consetiuenily (Prop. 11, 
pt. 5) are more frequently excited in us; and 
therefore it is easier for us to contemplate 
other tilings together with these which we 
clearly and distinctly understand than with 
any others, and consequently (Prop. 18, pt. 2), 
it is easier to connect things with these which 
we clearly and distinctly understand than with 
any others. 

Prop. 13. The greater the number of other things 
with lohich any image is connected, the more fre- 
quently does it present itself. 

Demonst. For the greater the number of 
other things with which an image is connected, 
the greater is the number of causes (Prop. 18, 
pt. 2) by which it may be excited. q.b.d. 

Prop. 14. The mind can cause all the affections 
of the body or the images of things to be related to 
the idea of God (ideam Dei). 

Demonst. There is no affection of the body 
of which the mind cannot form some clear and 
distinct conception (Prop. 4, pt. 5), and ther€>- 
fore (Prop. 16, pt. 1) it can cause all the affec- 
tions of the body to be related to the idea of 
God. Q.B.D. 
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Prop. 15. He who clearly and distinctly under- 
stands himself and his affects loves God, and 
loves Him better the better he understands himself 
and his affects. 

Demonst. He who clearly and distinctly 
understands himself and his affects rejoices 
(Prop. 63, pt. 3), and his joy is attended with 
the idea of God (Prop. 14, pt. 5), therefore 
(Def. 6 of the Affects) he loves God, and (by 
the same reasoning) loves Him better the bet- 
ter he understands himself and his affects . q .e .d . 

Prop. 16. This love to God above everything else 
ought to occupy the mind. 

Demonst. For this love is connected with all 
the affections of the body (Prop. 14, pt. 5), by 
all of which it is cherished (Prop. 15, pt. 6), 
and therefore (Prop. 11, pt. 6) above every- 
thing else ought to occupy the mind. q.e.d. 

Prop. 17. God is free from passions, nor is He 
affected with any affect of joy or sorrow. 

Demonst. All ideas, in so far as they are re- 
lated to God, are true (Prop. 32, pt. 2); that is 
to say (Def. 4, pt. 2), arc adequate, and there- 
fore (by the general definition of the Affects) 
God is free from passions. Again, God can 
neither pass to a greater nor to a less perfec- 
tion (Corol. 2, Prop. 20, pt. 1), and therefore 
(Defs. 2 and 3 of the Affects) IIo cannot be 
affected with any affect of joy or sorrow, q.e.d. 

Corol. Properly speaking, God loves no one 
and hates no one; for God (Prop. 17, pt. 5) is 
not affected with any affect of joy or sorrow, 
and consequently (Defs. 6 and 7 of the Affects) 
He neither loves nor hates any one. 

Prop, 18. No one can hate God. 

Demonst. The idea of God which is in us is 
adequate and perfect (Props. 46 and 47, pt. 2), 
and therefore in so far as we contemplate God 
do we act (Prop. 3, pt, 3), and consequently 
(Prop. 59, pt. 3) no sorrow can exist with the 
accompanying idea of God; that is to say (Def. 
7 of the Affects), no one can hate God. q.e.d. 

Corol. Love to God cannot be turned into 
hatred. 

Schol. But some may object, that if we 
understand God to be the cause of all things, 
we do for that very reason consider Plim to be 
the cause of sorrow. But I reply, that in so far 
as we understand the causes of sorrow, it ceases 
to be a passion (Prop. 3, pt. 6), that is to say 
(Prop. 59, pt. 3), it ceases to be sorrow; and 
^erefore in so far as we understand God to be 
the cause of sorrow do we rejoice. 
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Prop. 19. He who loves God cannot strive that 
God should love him in return. 

Demonst. If a man were to strive after this, 
he would desire (Corel. Prop. 17, pt. 5) that 
God, whom he loves, should not be God, and 
consequently (Prop. 19, pt. 3) he would desire 
to be sad, which (Prop. 28, pt. 3) is absuid. 
Therefore he who loves God, &c. q.e.d. 

Prop. 20. This love to God cannot be defiled 
cither by the affect of envy or jealousy, but is the 
more strengthened the more people we imagine to 
be connected with God by the same bond of love. 

Demonst. This love to God is the highest 
good which we can seek according to the dic- 
tate of reason (Prop. 28, pt. 4) ; is common to 
all men (Prop. 36, pt. 4) ; and we desire that all 
may enjoy it (Prop. 37, pt. 4). It cannot, 
therefore (Def. 23 of the Affects), be sullied by 
the affect of envy, nor (Prop. 18, pt. 5, and 
Def. of Jealousy in Schol. Prop. 35, pt. 3) 
by that of jealousy, but, on the contrary 
(Prop. 31, pt. 3), it must be the more strength- 
ened the more people we imagine to rejoice 
in it. Q.E.D. 

Schol, It is possible to show in the same 
manner that there is no affect directly contrary 
to this love and able to destroy it, and so we 
may conclude that this love to God is the most 
constant of all the affects, and that, in so far 
as it is related to the body, it cannot be de- 
stroyed unless with the body itself. What its 
nature is, in so far as it is related to the mind 
alone, we shall see hereafter. 

I have, in what has preceded, included all 
the remedies for the affects, that is to say, 
everything which the mind, considered in 
itself alone, can do against them. It appears 
therefrom that the power of the mind over the 
affects consists — 

1. In the knowdedge itself of the affects. 
(See Schol. Prop. 4, pt. 5.) 

2. In the separation by the mind of the af- 
fects from the thought of an external cause, 
■which we imagine confusedly. (See Prop. 2, pt. 
5, and Schol. Prop. 4, pt. 5.) 

3. In duration, in which the affections which 
are related to objects we understand surpass 
those related to objects conceived in a muti- 
lated or confused manner. (Prop. 7, pt. 5.) 

4. In the multitude of causes by which the 
affections which are related to the co mm on 
properties of things or to God are nourished. 
(Props. 9 and 11, pt. 5.) 

5. In the order in which the mind can ar- 
range its affects and connect them one with 
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the other. (Schol. Prop. 10, pt. 5, and see also 
Props. 12, 13, and 14, pt. 5.) 

But that this power of the mind over the 
affects may be better understood, it is to be 
carefully observed that we call the affects 
great when we compare the affect of one man 
with that of another, and see that one man is 
agitated more than another by the same affect, 
or when we compare the affects of one and the 
same man with one another, and discover that 
he is affected or moved more by one affect 
than by another. 

For (Prop. 5, pt. 4) the power of any affect is 
lunited b}" the power of the external cause as 
compared with our own pov/er. But the power 
of the mind is limited solely by knowledge, 
whilst impotence or passion is estimated solely 
by privation of knowledge, or, in other words, 
by that through which ideas are called inade- 
quate; and it therefore follows that that mind 
suffers the most whose largest part consists of 
inadequate ideas, so that it is distinguished 
rather by what it suffers than by what it does, 
while, on the contrary, that mind acts the 
most •vv'hose largest part consists of adequate 
ideas, so that although it may possess as many 
inadequate ideas as the first, it is nevertheless 
distinguished rather by those which belong to 
human virtue than by those which are a sign 
of human impotence. Again, it is to be ob- 
served that our sorro'ws and misfortunes main- 
ly proceed from too much love towards an ob- 
ject ■which is subject to many changes, and 
which we can never possess. For no one is 
troubled or anxious about any object he does 
not love, neither do wrongs, suspicions, ha- 
treds, &c., arise except from love towards ob- 
jects of which no one can be truly the pos- 
sessor. 

From all this we easily conceive what is the 
power which clear and distinct kno'wledge, and 
especially that third kind of knowledge (see 
Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 2) whose foundation is the 
knowledge itself of God, possesses over the 
affects; the power, namely, by which it is able, 
in so far as they are passions, if not actually to 
destroy them (see Prop. 3, pt. 5, ■with the 
Schol. to Prop. 4, pt. 5), at least to make them 
constitute the smallest part of the mind (see 
Prop. 14, pt. 6). Moreover, it begets a love 
towards an immutable and eternal object (see 
Prop. 15, pt. 5) of which we are really partak- 
ers (see Prop. 45, pt. 2) ; a love which therefore 
cannot be vitiated by the defects which are in 
common love, but which can always become 
greater and greater (Prop. 15, pt. 5), occupy 
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the largest part of the mind (Prop. 16, pt. 5), 
and thoroughly affect it. 

I have now concluded all that I had to say 
relating to this present life. For any one who 
will attend to what has been urged in this 
scholium, and to the definition of the mind and 
its affects, and to Props. 1 and 3, pt. 3, will 
easily be able to see the truth of what I .said 
in the beginning of the scholium, that in these 
few words all the remedies for the affects are 
comprehended. It is time, therefore, that I 
should now pass to the consideration of those 
matters which appertain to the duration of 
the mind without relation to the body. 

Prop. 21. The mind can imagine nothing ^ nor 
cm it recollect anything that is past, except while 
the body exists. 

Demonst. The mind does not express the 
actual existence of its body, nor docs it con- 
ceive as actual the affections of the body, ex- 
cept while the body exists (Corol. Prop. 8, pt. 
2), and consequently (Prop. 26, pt. 2) it con- 
ceives no body as actually existing except 
while its OAvn body exists. It can therefore 
imagine nothing (see the definition of Imag- 
ination in Schol. Prop. 17, pt. 2), nor can it 
recollect anything that is past, except while 
the body exists (see the definition of Memory 
in Schol. Prop. 18, pt. 2). q.b.d. 

Prop. 22 . In God, nevertheless, there necessarily 
exists an idea ivhich expresses the essence of this 
or that human body under the form of eternity. 

Demonst. God is not only the cause of the 
existence of this or that human body, but also 
of its essence (Prop. 25, pt. 1), which therefore 
must necessarily be conceived through the es- 
sence of God itself (Ax. 4, pt. 1) and by a cer- 
tain eternal necessity (Prop. 16, pt. 1). This 
conception, moreover, must necessarily exist 
in God (Prop. 3, pt. 2). q.e.d. 

Prop. 23 . The human mind cannot be absolutely 
destroyed with the body, hut something of it re- 
mains which is eternal. 

Demonst. In God there necessarily exists a 
conception or idea which expresses the essence 
of the human body (Prop. 22, pt. 5) . This con- 
ception or idea is therefore necessarily some- 
thing which pertains to the essence of the hu- 
man mind (Prop. 13, pt. 2). But we ascribe to 
the human mind no duration which can be 
limited by time, unless in so far as it expresses 
the actual existence of the body, which is man- 
ifested through duration, and which can be 
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limited by time, that is to say (Corol. Prop. 8, 
pt. 2), we cannot ascribe duration to the mind 
except while the body exists. 

But nevertheless, since this something is 
that which is conceived by a certain eternal 
necessity through the essence itself of God 
(Prop. 22, pt. 5), this something which per- 
tains to the essence of the mind will necessarily 
be eternal. q.e.d. 

Schol. This idea which expresses the essence 
of the body under the form of eternity is, as we 
have said, a certain mode of thought whici 
pertains to the essence of the mind and is nec- 
essarily eternal. It is impossible, nevertheless, 
that we should recollect that we existed before 
the body, because there are no traces of any 
such existence in the body, and also because 
eternity cannot be defined by time, or have 
any relation.ship to it. Nevertheless we feel and 
know by c.xpcrience that we are eternal. For 
the mind is no less sensible of those things 
which it conceives through intelligence than of 
those which it remembers, for demonstrations 
are the eyes of the mind by which it sees and 
observc.s things. 

Although, therefore, we do not recollect that 
we existed before the body, we feel that our 
mind, in so far as it involves the essence of the 
body under the form of eternity, is eternal, 
and that this existence of the mind cannot be 
limited by time nor njanifested through dura- 
tion. Only in so far, therefore, as it involves 
the actual existence of the body can the mind 
be said to possess duration, and its existence 
be limited by a fixed time, and so far only has 
it tlie power of determining the existence of 
things in time, and of conceiving them under 
the form of duration. 

Prop. 24. The more we understand individual 
objects, the more we understand God. 

Demonst. This is evident from Corol. Prop. 
25, pt. 1. 

Prop. 25. The highest effort of the mind and its 
highest virtue is to understand things by the third 
kind of knowledge. 

Demonst. The third kind of knowledge pro- 
ceeds from an adequate idea of certain at- 
tributes of God to an adequate knowledge of 
the essence of things (see its definition in Schol. 
2, Prop. 40, pt. 2); and the more we under- 
stand things in this manner (Prop. 24, pt. 5), 
the more we understand God; and therefore 
(Prop. 28, pt. 4) the highest virtue of the 
mind, that is to say (Def. 8, pt. 4), the power 
or nature of the mind, or (Prop. 7, pt. 3) its 
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tiighest effort, is to understand things by the 
third kind of knowledge. q.e.d. 

Prop. 26. The better the mind is adapted to 
understand things by the third kind of knowl- 
edge, the more it desires to understand them by 
this hind of knowledge. 

Demonst. This is evident ; for in so far as we 
conceive the mind to be adapted to under- 
stand things by this kind of knowledge, do we 
conceive it to be determined to understand 
things by this kind of knowledge, and conse- 
quently (Def. 1 of the Affects) the better the 
mind is adapted to this way of understanding 
things, the more it desires it. q.e.d. 

Prop. 27. From this third kind of knowledge 
arises the highest possible peace of mind. 

Demonst. The highest virtue of the mind is 
to know God (Prop. 28, pt. 4), or to under- 
stand things by the third kind of knowledge 
(Prop. 25, pt. 5). This virtue is greater the 
more the mind knows things by this kind of 
knowledge (Prop. 24, pt. 5), and therefore he 
who knows things by this kind of knowledge 
passes to the highest human perfection, and 
consequently (Def. 2 of the Affects) is affected 
with the highest joy, which is accompanied 
with the idea of himself and his omi virtue 
(Prop. 43, pt. 2) ; and therefore (Def. 25 of the 
Affects) from this kind of knowledge arises the 
highest possible peace of mind. q.e.d. 

Prop. 28. The effort or the desire to know things 
by the third kind of knowledge cannot arise from 
the first kind, but may arise from the second kind 
of knowledge. 

Demonst. This proposition is self-evident; 
for everything that we clearly and distinctly 
understand, we understand either through 
itself or through something which is conceived 
through itself; or, in other words, ideas which 
are clear and distinct in us, or which are re- 
lated to the third kind of knowledge (Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2), cannot follow from mutilated 
and confused ideas, which (by the same scho- 
lium) are related to the first kind of knowledge, 
but from adequate ideas, that is to say (by the 
same scholium), from the second and third 
kinds of knowledge. Therefore (Def. 1 of the 
Affects) the desire of knowing things by the 
third kind of knowledge cannot arise from the 
first kind, but may arise from the second. q.e.d. 

Prop. 29. Everything which th^ mind under- 
fttnndji under the. form, of eternUv. it understands 


not because it conceives the present actual exist- 
ence of the body, but because it conceives the es- 
sence of the body under the form of eternity. 

Demonst. In so far as the mind conceives 
the present existence of its body does it con- 
ceive duration which can be determined in 
time, and so far only has it the power of con- 
ceiving things in relation to time (Prop. 21, 
pt. 5, and Prop. 26, pt. 2). But eternity cannot 
be manifested through duration (Def. 8, pt. 1), 
and its explanation; therefore the mind so far 
has not the powder of concehdng things under 
the form of eternity; but because it is the na- 
ture of reason to conceive things under the 
form of eternity (Corol. 2, Prop. 44, pt. 2), 
and because it also pertains to the nature of 
the mind to conceive the essence of the body 
imder the form of eternity (Prop. 23, pt. 5), 
and excepting these tw'o things nothing else 
pertains to the nature of the mind (Prop. 13, 
pt. 2), therefore this power of conceiving things 
under the form of eternity does not pertain to the 
mind except in so far as it conceives the essence 
of the body under the form of eternity. q.e.d. 

Schol. Things are conceived by us as actual 
in two ways; either in so far as we conceive 
them to exist with relation to a fixed time and 
place, or in so far as we conceive them to be 
contained in God, and to follow from the ne- 
cessity of the divine nature. But those things 
which are conceived in this second way as true 
or real we conceive under the form of eternity, 
and their ideas involve the eternal and infinite 
essence of God, as we have shown in Prop. 45, 
pt. 2, to the scholium of which proposition the 
reader is also referred. 

Prop. 30. Our mind, in so far as it knows itself 
and the body under the form of eternity, neces- 
sarily has a knowledge of God, and knows that it 
is in God and is conceived through Him. 

Demonst. Eternity is the very essence of 
God, in so far as that essence involves neces- 
sary existence (Def. 8, pt. 1). To conceive 
things therefore under the form of eternity, is 
to conceive them in so far as they are con- 
ceived through the essence of God as actually 
existing things, or in so far as through the es- 
sence of God they involve existence. Therefore 
our mind, in so far as it conceives itself and its 
body under the form of eternity, necessarily 
has a knowledge of God, and knows, &c. q.ej>. 

Prop. 31 . The third kind of knowledge depends 
upon the mind as its formed cause, in so far as 
the mind itself is eternal. 
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Demonst. The mind con ceives nothing under 
the form of eternity, unless in so far as it con- 
ceives the essence of its body under the form 
of eternity (Prop. 29, pt. 5), that is to say 
(Props. 21 and 23, pt. 5), unless in so far as it 
is eternal. Therefore (Prop. 30, pt. 5) in so far 
as the mind is eternal it has a knowledge of 
God, which is necessarily adequate (Prop. 46, 
pt. 2), and therefore in so far as it is eternal it 
is fitted to know all those things nhich can 
follow from this knowledge of God (Prop. 40, 
pt. 2), that is to say it is fitted to know things 
by the third kind of knowledge (.see the defi- 
nition of this kind of knowledge in Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2), of which (Def. 1, pt. 3), in so 
far as the mind is eternal, it is the adequate or 
formal cause, q.e.d. 

HcJiol. As each person therefore becomes 
stronger in this kind of knowledge, the more is 
he conscious of himself and of God , that is to 
say, the more perfect and the happier he is, a 
truth which will still more clearly appear from 
what follows. Here, however, it is to be ob- 
served, that although we are now certain that 
the mind is eternal in so far as it conceives 
things under the form of eternity, yet, in order 
that what we wish to prove may be more easily 
explained and better understood, we shall con- 
sider the mind, as we have hitherto done, as if 
it had just begun to be, and had just begun 
to understand things under the form of eter- 
nity. This we can do without any risk of error, 
provided only we are careful to conclude 
nothing except from clear premises. 

Prop. 32. We delight in whatever we under- 
stand by the third kind of knowledge, and our 
delight is accom.'paniod 'with the idea of God as 
its cause. 

Demonst. From this kind of knowledge 
arises the highest possible peace of mind, that 
is to say (Def. 25 of the Affects), the highest 
joy, attended moreover with the idea of one’s 
self (Prop. 27, pt. 5), and consequently (Prop. 
30, pt. 5) attended with the idea of God as its 
cause. Q.E.D. 

Carol. From the third kind of knowledge 
necessarily springs the intellectual love of God. 
— For from this kind of knowledge arises 
(Prop. 32, pt. 6) joy attended with the idea of 
God as its cause, that is to say (Def. 6 of the 
Affects), the love of God, not in so far as we 
imagine Him as present (Prop. 29, pt. 6), but 
in so far as we understand that He is eternal; 
and that is what I call the intellectual love of 
God. 
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Prop. 33. The intellectual love of God which 
arises from the third land of knowledge is eternal. 

Demonst. The third kind of knowledge 
(Prop. 31, pt. 5, and Ax. 3, pt. 1) is eter- 
nal, and therefore (by the same axiom) the 
love which springs from it is necessarily 
eternal, q.e.d. 

Schol. Although this love to God h.as no be- 
ginning (Prop. 33, pt. 6), it nevertheless has 
all the perfections of love, just as if it had orig- 
inated; — as wc supposed in the corollary of 
Prop. 32, pt. 5. Nor is there here any difference, 
excepting that the mind has eternally ])os- 
sessed these same perfections which wo imag- 
ined as now accruing to it, and has possessed 
them with the accompanying idea of God as 
the eternal cau.se. And if joy consist in the pas- 
sage to a greater perfection, blessedness must 
indeed consist in this, that the mind is en- 
dowed with perfection itself. 

Prop. 34. The mind is subject to affects which 
are related to passio7is only so long as the body 
exists. 

Denumst. An imagination is an idea by 
which the mind contemplates any object as 
present (see its definition in Schol. Prop. 17, 
pt. 2). This idea nevertheless indicates the 
present constitution of the human body 
rather than the nature of the external object 
(Corol. 2, Prop. 16, pt. 2). An affect, therefore 
(by the general definition of the Affects), i.s an 
imagination in so far as it indicates the present 
constitution of the body, and therefore (Prop. 
21, pt. 5) the mind, only so long as the body 
exists, is subject to affects which are related to 
passions, q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that no love except 
intellectual love is eternal. 

Schol. If we look at the common opinion of 
men, we shall see that they are indeed con- 
scious of the eternity of their minds, but they 
confound it with duration, and attribute it to 
imagination or memory, which they believe 
remain after death. 

Prop. 35. God loves Himself with an infinite 
intellectual love. 

God is absolutely infinite (Def. 6, pt. 1), 
that is to say (Def. 6, pt. 2), the nature of God 
delights in infinite perfection accompanied 
(Prop. 3, pt. 2) with the idea of Himself, that 
is to say (Prop. 11, and Def. 1, pt. 1), with tire 
idea of Himself as cause, and this is what, in 
Corol. Prop. 32, pt. 5, we have called intel- 
lectual love. 
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Prop. 36. TJie intellectual love of the mind to- 
wards God is the very love with which He loves 
Himself, not in so far as He is infinite, hut in so 
far as He can be manifested through the essence 
of the human mind, considered under the form 
of eternity; that is to say, the intellectual love of 
the mind towards God is part of the infinite love 
with which God loves Himself. 

Demonst. This love of the mind must be re- 
lated to the actions of the mind (Corel. Prop. 
32, pt. 5, and Prop. 3, pt. 3), and it is therefore 
an action by which the mind contemplates 
itself ; and which is accompanied with the idea 
of God as cause (Prop. 32, pt. 5, vdth the 
Corol.); that is to say (Corol. Prop. 25, pt. 1, 
and Corol. Prop. 11, pt. 2), it is an action by 
which God, in so far as He can be manifested 
through the human mind, contemplates Him- 
self, the action being accompanied with the 
idea of Himself; and therefore (Prop. 35, pt. 
5), this love of the mind is part of the infinite 
love with which God loves Himself, q.e.d. 

Corol. Hence it follows that God, in so far 
as He loves Himself, loves men, and conse- 
quently that the love of God towards men and 
the intellectual love of the mind towards God 
are one and the same thing. 

Schol. Hence we clearly understand that 
our salvation, or blessedness, or liberty con- 
sists in a constant and eternal love towards 
God, or in the love of God towards men. This 
love or blessedness is called Glory in the sacred 
writings, and not without reason. For whether 
it be related to God or to the mind, it may 
properly be called repose of mind, which (Defs. 
25 and 30 of the Affects) is, in truth, not dis- 
tinguished from glory. For in so far as it is re- 
lated to God, it is (Prop. 35, pt. 5) joy (grant- 
ing that it is allowable to use this word), ac- 
companied with the idea of Himself, and it is 
the same thing when it is related to the mind 
(Prop. 27, pt. 5). Again, since the essence of 
our mind consists in knowledge alone, whose 
beginning and foundation is God (Prop. 15, 
pt. 1, and Schol. Prop. 47, pt. 2), it is clear to 
us in what manner and by what method our 
mind, with regard both to essence and exist- 
ence, follows from the divine nature, and con- 
tinually depends upon God. I thought it 
worth while for me to notice this here, in order 
that I might show, by this example, what that 
knowledge of individual objects which I have 
called intuitive or of the third kind (Schol. 2, 
Prop. 40, pt. 2) is able to do, and how much 
more potent it is than the universal knowl- 
edge, which I have called knowledge of the 


second kind. For although I have shown gen- 
erally in the First Part that all things, and 
consequently also the human mind, depend 
upon God both with regard to existence and 
essence, yet that demonstration, although 
legitimate, and placed beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, does not, nevertheless, so affect 
our mind as a proof from the essence itself of 
any individual object which we say depends 
upon God. 

Prop. 37. There is nothing in nature which is 
contrary to this intellectual love, or which can 
negate it. 

This intellectual love necessarily follows 
from the nature of the mind, in so far as it is 
considered, through the nature of God, as an 
eternal truth (Props. 33 and 29, pt. 5). If there 
were anything, therefore, contrary to this love, 
it would be contrary to the truth, and conse- 
quently whatever might be able to negate this 
love would be able to make the true false, 
which (as is self-evident) is absurd. There 
exists, therefore, nothing in nature, &c. q.e.d. 

Schol. The axiom of the Fourth Part refers 
only to individual objects, in so far as they are 
considered in relation to a fixed time and 
place. This, I believe, no one can doubt. 

Prop. 38. The more objects the mind under- 
stands by the second and third kinds of knowl- 
edge, the less it suffers from those affects which 
are evil, and the less it fears death. 

Demonst. The essence of the mind consists 
in knowledge (Prop. 11, pt. 2). The more 
things, therefore, the mind knows by the sec- 
ond and third kinds of knowledge, the greater 
is that part which abides (Props. 29 and 23, 
pt. 5), and consequently (Prop. 37, pt. 5) the 
greater is that part which is not touched by 
affects which are contrary to our nature, that 
is to say (Prop. 30, pt. 4), which are evil. The 
more things, therefore, the mind understands 
by the second and third kinds of knowledge, 
the greater is that part which remains un- 
harmed, and the less consequently does it 
suffer from the affects. 

Schol. We are thus enabled to understand 
that which I touched upon in Schol. Prop. 39, 
pt. 4, and which I promised to explain in this 
part, namely, that death is by so much the less 
injurious to us as the clear and distinct knowl- 
edge of the mind is greater, and consequently 
as the mind loves God more. Again, since 
(Prop. 27, pt. 5) from the third kind of knowl- 
^ge there arises the highest possible peace, it 
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follows that it is possible for the human mind 
to be of such a nature that that part of it which 
we have shown perishes with its body (Prop. 
21, pt. 5), in comparison with the part of it 
which remains, is of no consequence. But more 
fully upon this subject presently. 

Prop .39. He who possesses a body fit for many 
things possesses a mind of which the greater part 
is eternal. 

Demonst. He who possesses a body fitted 
for doing many things is least of all agitated by 
those affects which are evil (Prop. 38, pt. 4), 
that is to say (Prop. 30, pt. 4), by affects which 
are contrary to our nature, and therefore 
(Prop. 10, pt. 5) he possesses the power of ar- 
ranging and connecting the affections of the 
body according to the order of the intellect, 
and consequently (Prop. 14, pt. 5) of causing 
all the affections of the body to be related to 
the idea of God (Prop. 15, pt. 5); in conse- 
quence of which he is affected with a love to 
God, which (Prop. 16, pt. 5) must occupy or 
form the greatest part of his mind, and there- 
fore (Prop. 33, pt. 5) he possesses a mind of 
which the greatest part is eternal. 

Schol. Inasmuch as human bodies are fit for 
many things, we cannot doubt the possibility 
of their possessing such a nature that they 
may be related to minds which have a large 
knowledge of themselves and of God, and 
whose greatest or principal part is eternal, so 
that they scarcely fear death. To understand 
this more clearly, it is to be here considered 
that we live in constant change, and that ac- 
cording as we change for the better or the 
worse wc are called happy or unhappy. For he 
who passes from infancy or childhood to death 
is called unhappy, and, on the other hand, we 
consider ourselves happy if we can pass through 
the whole period of life with a sound mind in a 
sound body. Moreover he who, like an infant 
or child, possesses a body fit for very few 
things, and almost altogether dependent on 
external c.auses, has a mind which, considered 
in itself alone, is almost entirely unconscious 
of itself, of God, and of objects. On the other 
hand, he who possesses a body fit for many 
things possesses a mind which, considered in 
itself alone, is largely conscious of itself, of 
God, and of objects. In this life, therefore, it 
is our chief endeavour to change the body of 
infancy, so far as its nature permits and is con- 
ducive thereto, into another body which is 
fitted for many things, and which is related to 
a mind conscious as much as possible of itself, 
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of God, and of objects; so that everything 
which is related to its memory or imagination, 
in comparison with the intellect is scarcely of 
any moment, as I have already said in the 
scholium of the preceding proposition. 

Prop. 40. The more perfection a thing possesses, 
the more it acts and the less it suffers, and con- 
versely the more it acts the more perfect it is. 

Demonst. I’he moro pca-fcct a thing is, the 
more reality it possesses (l)ef. 6, pt. 2), and 
consequently (Prop. 3, pt. 3, with the Schol.) 
the more it acts and the less it sulTers. In- 
versely also it may be tlemonstrated in the 
same way that the more a thing acts the more 
perfect it is. q.e.d. 

Corol. Hciicc it follf)\vs that that part of the 
mind which abides, whether groat or small, is 
more perfect than the other part. For the part 
of the mind which is eternal (Props. 23 and 29, 
pt. 5) is the intellect, through which alone we 
are said to act (Prop. 3, pt. 3), but that part 
which, as wc have shown, perishes, is the imag- 
ination itself (Prop. 21, i)t. 5), through which 
alone we arc said to suffer (Prop, 3, pt. 3, and 
the general definition of the affects). Tlicre- 
fore (Prop. 40, pt. 5) th.at i)art which abides, 
whether groat or small, is more perfect than 
the latter. q.k.d. 

Sdiol. These arc tlie things I proposed to 
prove concerning the mind, in so far as it is 
considered without relation to the existence of 
the body, and from these, taken together with 
Prop. 21, pt. 1, and other propositions, it is 
evident that our mind, in .so far as it under- 
stands, is an eternal mode of thought, which 
is determined by another eternal mode of 
thought, and this again by another, and so on 
ad infinitum, so that all taken together form 
the eternal and infinite intellect of God. 

Prop. 41. Even if we did not know that our 
mind is eternal, we should still consider as of 
primary importance Piety and Religion, and 
absolutely everything which in the Fourth Part 
we have shown to be related to strength of mind 
and generosity. 

Demonst. The primary and sole foundation 
of virtue or of the proper conduct of life (by 
Corol. Prop. 22, and Prop, 24, pt. 4) is to seek 
our own profit. But in order to determine what 
reason prescribes as profitable, we had no re- 
gard to the eternity of the mind, which we did 
not recognise till we came to the Fifth Part. 
Therefore, although we were at that time ig- 
norant that the mind is eternal, wo considered 
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